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Vizs, n. vi. 
Earth, on whoſe lap a thouſand nations tread, 
And Ocean, brooding his prolific bed, | 
Night's changeful orb, blue pole, and filvery zones, 
Where other worlds encircle other ſuns, 
One Mind inhabits, one diffuſive Soul 


Wields the large limbs, and mingles with the whole. 
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THE LAWS OF ORGANIC LIFE, 
PART 1. 4 


CONTAINING 
A CATALOGUE OF DISEASES 
prorTrrpUTED ure | 
NATURAL CLASSES ACCORDING TO THEIR PROXIMATE CAUSES, 
dure zan a 
SUBSEQUENT ORDERS, GENERA, AND SPECIES, | 
AND WITH 


THEIR METHODS OF CURE. 


Hzc, ut potero, explicabo; nec tamen, quaſi Pythius Apollo, 
certa ut fint et fixa, quaz dixero; ſed ut Homunculus unus e 
multis probabiliora conjecturà ſequens, - | 

N. Cic. Tusc. Dis v. I. 1. 9. 
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PREFACE. 


A Lt diſeaſes originate in the exuberance, deficien- 


ey, or retrograde action, of the faculties of the ſen- 
ſorium, as their proximate cauſe ; and confiſt in the 
diſordered motions of the fibres of the body, as the 


proximate effect of the exertions of thoſe difordered 
faculties: | 

The ſenſorium poſſeſſes four diſtin& powers, or 
faculties, which are occaſionally exerted, and pro- 
duce all the motions of the fibrous parts of the body ; 


theſe are the faculties of producing fibrous motions 


in confequence of irritation which is excited by ex- 
ternal bodies; in conſequence of ſenſation which 1s 
excited by pleaſure or pain; in conſequence of voli- 
tion which is excited by deſire or averſion ; and in 
| conſequence of aſſociation which is excited by other 
fibrous motions. We are* hence ſupplied with four 
natural claſſes of difeaſes derived from their proxi- 
mate cauſes; which we ſhall term thoſe of irritation, 
thoſe of ſenſation, thoſe of volition, and thoſe of 
aſſociation. 


In the ſubſequent claſſification of diſeaſes I have 


not adhered to the methods of any of thoſe, who 


have preceded me; the principal of whom are the 


great names of Sauvages and Cullen; but have ne- 
vertheleſs availed myſelf, as much as I could, of 
their definitions and diſtinctions. 


The eſſential characteriſtie of a diſeaſe confiſts in 
its proximate cauſe, as is well obſerved by Doctor 
Cullen, in his Noſologia Methodica, T. it. Prolegom. 
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vi PREFACE. 

p. xxix. Similitudo quidem morbotum in ſimilitu 
dine cauſz eorum proximæ, qualiſcunque fit, reveri 
confiſtit. I have taken the proximate cauſe for the 
elaſſie character. The characters of the orders are 
taken from the exceſs, or deficiency, or retrograde 
action, or other properties of the proximate cauſe. 
The genus is generally derived from the proximate 
effect. And the ſpecies generally from the locality 
of the diſeaſe in the ſyſtem. WEE | 


Many ſpecies in this ſyſtem are termed genera in 
the ſyitems of other writers ; and the ſpecies of thoſe 
writers are in conſequence here termed varieties. 
Thus in Dr. Cullen's Noſologia the variola or ſmall- 
pox is termed a genus, and the diſtin and conflu- 
ent kinds are termed ſpecies. But as the infection 
from the diſtinct kind frequently produces the con- 
fluent kind, and that of the confluent kind frequent- 
Iy produces the diſtinct; it would ſeem more analo- 
gous to botanical arrangement, which thefe noſolo- 
giſts profeſs to imitate, to call the diſtin& and con- 
vent ſmall-pox varieties than ſpecics. Becauſe the 
AJpecies of plants in botanical ſyſtems propagate others 
 Hmilar to themſelves ; which does not uniformly oc- 
cur in ſuch vegetable productions as are termed va- 
In ſome other genera of noſologiſts the ſpecies 
have no analogy to each other, either in reſpe& to 
their proximate cauſe, or to their proximate effect, 
though they may be ſomewhat ſimilar in leſs eſſential 
properties; thus the thin and ſaline diſcharge from 
the noſtrils on going into the cold air of a froſty morn- 
ing, which is owing to the deficient action of the 
abſorbent veſſels of the noſtrils, is one ſpecies ; and 
the viſcid mucus difcharged from the ſecerning veſ- 
ſels of the ſame membrane, when inflamed, is ano- 
ther ſpecies of the ſame genus, Catarrhus. Which 
3% | | I 


bear no analogy either in reſpe& to their immediate 
cauſe or to their immediate effect. | 


The uſes of the method here offered to the public 
of claſſing diſeaſes according to their proximate 
cauſes are, firſt, more diſtinaly to undertand their 
nature by comparing their effential properties. Se- 
condly, to facilitate the knowledge of the methods 
of cure; ſince in natural claſſification of diſeaſes the 
ſpecies of each genus, and indeed the genera of each 
order, a few perhaps excepted, require the ſame ge- 
neral medical treatment: And laſtly, to diſcover the 
nature and the name of any diſeaſe previouſly un- 
known to the phyfician; which I am perſuaded will 
be more readily and more certainly done by this na- 
tural ſyſtem, than by the artificial claſſifications'alress 
dy publiſhed. n 


* 


The common names of diſeaſes are not well 
adapted to any kind of claſification, and leaſt of 
all to this from. their proximate cauſes. Some of 
their names in common language are taken from the 
remote cauſe, as worms, ſtone of the bladder ; others 
from the remote effect, as diarrhea, falivation, hy- 
drocephalus ; others from ſome accidental ſymptom 
of the diſeaſe, as tooth-ach, head-ach, heari-burn;; 
in which the pain is only a concomitant circumſtance 
of the exceſs or deficiency of fibrous actious, and 
not the cauſe of them. Others again are taken from 
the deformity occaſioned in conſequence of the un- 
natural fibrous motions, which conſtitute diſeaſes, as 
tumours, eruptions, extenuations; all theſe there- 
fore improperly give names to diſeaſes ; and ſome 
difficulty is thus occaſioned to the reader in endea- 
Youring to diſcover to what claſs ſuch diſorders be- 
10007 > - 


Another 
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Another difficulty attending the names of diſeaſes 
is, that one name frequently includes more than one 
diſeaſe, either exiſting at the ſame time or in ſucceſ- 
ſion. Thus the pain of the bowels from worms is 
cauſed by the increaſed action of the membrane from 
the ſtimulus of thoſe animals; but the convulſions, 


which ſometimes ſucceed theſe pains in children, are 


cauſed by the conſequent volition, and belong to 
another claſs. 


To diſcover under what claſs any diſeaſe ſhould be 
arranged, we muſt firſt inveſtigate the proximate 
cauſe; thus the pain of the tooth-ach is not the cauſe 
of any diſeaſed motions, but the effect; the tooth- ach 
therefore does not belong to the claſs of Senſation. 
As the pain is cauſed by increaſed or decreaſed action 
of the membranes of the tooth; and theſe actions 
are owing to the increaſe or decreaſe of irritation, 
the diſeaſe is to be placed in the claſs of irritation. 


To diſcover the order it muſt be inquired, whether 
the pain be owing to increaſed or defective motion of 
the pained membrane; which is known by the con- 
comitant heat or coldneſs of the part. In tooth-ach 
without inflammation there is generally a coldneſs at- 
tends the cheek ia its vicinity ; as may be petceived 
by the hand of the patient himſelf, compared with 
the oppoſite cheek. Hence odontalgia is found to 
belong to the order of decreaſed irritation. The 
genus and ſpecies muſt be found by inſpecting the 
iynophs of the ſecond order of the claſs of Irritation. 
See Claſs I. 2. 4. 12. „ 


This may be further elucidated by confidering the 
natural operation of parturition; the pain is oc- 
caſioned by the inereaſed adtion or diſtention of the 
veſſels of the uterus, in conſequence of the ſtimulus 
of the fetus; and is therefore cauſed by increaſed ir- 

ritation; 
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ritation ; but the action of the abdominal muſcles in 
its excluſion are cauſed by the pain, and belong to 
the claſs of increaſed ſenſation. See Claſs II. 1. 1. 12. 
Hence the difficulty of determining, under what 
claſs of diſeaſes parturition ſhould be arranged, con- 
fiſts in there being two kinds of diſeaſed actions com- 
prehended under one word; which have each their 
different proximate cauſe. 


In 8ect. XXXIX. 8.4. and in Claſs II. 1. I. 1. we 
have endeavoured to give names to four links of ani- 
mal cauſation, which conveniently apply to the claſh- 
fication of diſeaſes; thus in common nictitation, or 
winking with the eyes without our attention to it, che 
Increaſed irritation is the proximate cauſe ; the ſti- 

mulus of the air on the dry cornea is the remote 
cauſe; the cloſing of the eyelid is the proximate 
effect; and the diffuſion of tears over the eye-ball is 
the remote effect. In ſome caſes two more links of 
cauſation may be introduced ; one of them may be 
termed the pre-remote caule ; as the warmth or motion 
of the atmoſphere, which cauſes greater exhalation 
from the cornea. And the other the poſt- remote ef- 
fect; as the renewed pellucidity of the cornea ; and 
thus ſix links of cauſation may be expreſſed in words. 


But if amid theſe remote links of animal cauſation 
any of the four powers or faculties of the ſenſorium 
be introduced, the reaſoning is not juſt according to 
the method here propoſed ; for theſe powers of the 
ſenſorium are always the proximate cauſes of the con- 
trations of animal fibres; and therefore in true lan- 
guage cannot be termed their remote cauſes. From 
this criterion it may always be determined, whether 
more diſeaſes than one are comprehended under one 
name; a circumſtance which has much impeded the 
in veſtigation of the cauſes, and cures of diſeaſes. 


Thus 
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Thus che term fever, is generally given to a col, 


lection of morbid ſymptoms; which are indeed fa 
many diſtinct diſeaſes, that ſometimes appear together, 


and ſometimes ſeparately; hence it bas no determinate 


meaning, except it ſignifies ſimply a quick pulſe, 
which continues for ſome — B in eh ſenſe ne 


here uſed. 


In naming diſeaſes l have endeavoured to avoid the 
aſſectation of making new compound Greek words, 


where others equally expreſſive could be procured : 
as a ſhort periphraſis is eaſier to be underſtood, and 
leſs burthenſome to the memory. UN > 


In che Methodus Medendi, which is marked by 


M. M. at the end of many of the ſpecies of diſeaſes, 


the words incitantia, ſorbentia, torpentia, &c. refer 
to the ſubſequent articles of the Materia Medica, ex- 
plaining the operations of medicines. - 


The romote cauſes of many diſeaſes, their periods, 
and many circumſtances concerning them, are treated 
af in the preceding volume; the deſeriptions of many 
of them, which I have omitted for the ſake of brevity, 
may be ſeen in the Noſologia Methodica of Sauvages, 
and in the Synopſis Noſologiæ of Dr. Cullen, and in 
dhe authors to which they refer. 


In this arduous undertaking the author ſolicits the 
e of the critical reader; as he cannot but fore- 
ſee, that many errors will be diſcovered, many ad- 
ditional ſpecies will require to be inſerted; and 
others to be tranſplanted, or eraſed. If he could ex- 
pend another forty years in the practice of medicine, 
he makes no doubt, but that he could bring this work 
nearer perfection, and thence render i 1t more worthy 
the attention of philoſophers.—As it ts, he is induced 

to 
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y 
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to hope, that ſome advantages will be derived from it 
to the ſcience of medicine, and conſequent utility to 
the public, and leaves the completion of his plan tg 


the induſtry of future generations, 


azar, Jon 7 179%: 
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PART HI. 


CLASSES OF DISEASES. 


I. DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 
n. Dis RAS ES OF SENSATION. 
III. DISEASES OF VOLITION. 
IV. DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION. 


Vor. II, q b B 7 Go, The 


2 ' DISEASES OF IRRITATION. Crass I, 


The Orders and Genera of the Firſt Claſs of Diſeaſes. 
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FIC CLASS I. 
Q EB 1 1 1921 © \ DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 
| " ORDO LI 
LIBRARY 1 
GENERA. 
1. With increaſed actions of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 


2. With increaſed actions of the ſecerning — 
3. Wich increaſed actions of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 


4. With increaſed actions of other cavities and membranes, 


5. With increaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 
ORDO 1. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 
| | _-. GENERA. 
1. With decreaſed actions of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 
2. With decreaſed actions of the ſecerning ſyſtem. 
3. With decreaſed actions of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 
4. With decreaſed actions of other cavities and membranes, 
5. With decreaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 
ORDO III. 
Retrograde Irritative Mations. 
GENERA. 


1. Of the alimentary canal. 
2. Of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 


3- Of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 


r 
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The Orders, Genera, and Spectes, of the F Fig Cu 
o Diele 


CLASS I. 
DISEASES OF IRRITATION, | 
ORDO L 
Ticreafed Irritation 
GENUS ** 2 
With increaſed Aion. of the Sanguiferom Atem. 
SPECIES. 


I. Febris irritativa. 
2. Ebrietas. 


- Irritative fever. 


Drunkenneſs. 


3- Hemerrhagia arterioſa. Arterial hæmorrha | 
4 Hæmoptoe arterioſa. Spitting of arterial blood. 
$. Hæmorrbagia narium. Bleeding from the noſe. 
GENUS IL + 
With increaſed Attions of the Qferning eue. 
SPECIES, 8 
1. Calor febrilis. Febrile heat. 
2. Rubor febrilis. _ Febrile redneſs. 


3. Suder calidus. 


Warm ſweat. 


— febrilis. Sweat in fevers. 
— 8 labore. — from exerciſe. 
ab igne. from fire. 
a medicamentis. ——- from medicines. - 
4. Urina uberior colorata. Copious coloured urine, 
5. Diarrhea calida. Warm diarrhoea. 
febrilis. — ——_— fo _ of 
FM Fi 3% — in 10n. Fa 
pale B 2 n 
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4128 infantum. Warm of infants. 
0 cahda.. — {alivation, 
' —— us calidus. — Ccatarrh, 
I E xpettoratio calida. — expectoration. 
9. Exfudatio pone aures. Difcharge behind the ears. 
10, Gonorrhea calida. Warm rrhoea. K 
11. Fluor albus calidus. — ſluor albus. 1 
12. Hemorrhois alba. White es 1 | 
13. _ evi ere Diſcharge from a bliſter. | p 
14. Perfpiratio fœtida. etid iration. 
3 New hairs. 2 
GENUS IIL 
With increaſed Aftions of the Abforbent Syſtem. 
SPECIES. 
ö 1. Lingua arida. Dry tongue. « 
| 2. Fauces aride. Dry . 2 
g 3. _— aridi. — ry noſtrils. - 
| 4- Expeztoratio lid — - 
er 1. Coſtiveneſs. 2 | 
| & Ga is grds. Dry ſkin. | | 
5 die coloured urine. 4 
| Calculus felleus et iflerus, Gall-ſtone and jaundice, 
| Y. unit. Stone of the kidney. 9: 
| 10. veſicæ. Stone of the bladder. * 
; 11. —— erthriticus. Gout-ſtone. Fs 
I2. Rh Chronic rheumatiſm. — 
13. Cicatrix vuluerum. Healing of ulcers. 
14. Gems obfuſcatio. -  - vGar on the cornea. 
GENUS IV. 
Þ With increaſed Ations of other Cavities ang Membranes. 
SPECIES. 
I. Nictitatis irritativn. Irritative nictitation. 
| 2. Deglutiti inritariun. Ir ritative deglutition. 1. 
3. Reſpiratio et tuſſis. Reſpiration and 2. 4 
4 Bxclufio bilis. _ Excluſion of the bile. 3. 
S . 3 T FR 1 , 


bs t 8 6. Priapiſmnut. 


cls J. 2. . DISEASES OF IRREFATION; 


6. Priapiſmus, Priapiſm. 
Diftenſia mamularum. Diſtention of the apples 
3. 5 Daſcenſus uteri. Deſcent of the uterus. 
9. Prolapſus ani, Deſcent of the rectum 
10. Lumbricus, Round worm. 
II, Tenia, Tape- worm. 
12. cara Thread-worma. 
13. Dracunculus, Guinea- worm. 
14. Mir piones. Crab-lice. 
15. Pediculi. Lice. 
GENUS y. 
With increaſed Actions of the Organs of Senſe, 
SPECIES, 
1. Viſus acrior. Acuter ſight. 


2. Auditus Acrioxr. 
3. Olfattus acrior. 


4. Cuſtus acrior. —— taſte, 
« Tattus acrior. —- touch, 
. Senſus caloris acriar. — ſenſe of heat. 
— extenſionis acrior. : ſenſe of extenſion. 
8. Titillatio, * T.ickling. 
9. Pruritus. Itching, 
10. Dolor urens. Smarting. 
II. Gonſternatia, Surpriſe. 
p ORDO Ul 
Decreafed Irritation. 
2 ENUS I. 
With decreaſed Aftions of the Sanguiferous Syfltme. 
SPECIES, 
1. Febris inirritativa; Inirritative fever. 
2. Pareſis inirritativa. debility. 
3. Somnus interruptus. N ſleep. 
Fang 


4 Syneope. 
2 Henorbgi venoſa, 


Venous ms 


. 


6 | 


6. Hemrrhois cruenta, 

2 Hemorrhagia renum. 
@ a_ - — bepat is. ; 

10. Palpitatio cordis. 

11. Menorrhagia. 

12, Dyſmenorrhagta. 


DISEASES OF IRRITATION. Cul. 2.2. 
_ + Bleeding piles. 


* 


from the kidneys. 
from the liver. 
Spitting of venous blood. 
Palpitation of the heart. 
Exuberant menſtruation. 


Deficient menſtruation. 


13. Lochia nima. Too great lochia. 
14. Abortio ſpontanea. Spontaneous abortion. 
15. Scorbutus. Scurvy. | 
16. Vibices. Extravaſations of bl 
17. Petechiæ. Purple ſpots. 
GENUS II. 
With decreaſed Action: of the Secerning Syſtem. 
SPECIES | 
1. Frigus febrile. Coldneſs in fevers. 
| ronicum. - permanent, 
2. Pallor fugitivus. Paleneſs fugitive. 
permanens. permanent, 
3. Pus parcius. Diminiſhed pus. 
4. Mucus parcior. 5 Diminiſhed mucus. 


5. Drina parcior pallida. 


6. Torpor hepaticus. 
7. Ter por pancreatis. 
. 8. Torpor rents. 

9. Punctæ muceſe vultus. 

10. Muculæ cutis fuluæ. 

11. Canities. 1 
12. Callus. 

13. Catarafta. 

14. Innutritio aſſium. 

15. Rachitis.. 

16. Spina diftortio. 


= udicat io coxaria. 
18. _ protuberans, 
19. Spina bifida. 


20. Defefus palati. © 


Pale diminiſhed urine, 
Torpor of the liver. 
Torpor of the pancreas. 
Torpor of the kidney. 
Mucous ſpots on the face. 
Tawny blots on the ſkin, 
Grey hairs. 

Callus. 

Cataract. 


Innutrition of the bones. 


Rickets. x 5 
Diſtortion of the ſpine. 
Lameneſs of the hip. 
Protuberant ſpine. 


Divided ſpine. 


Defect of the palate. 


GENUS. 


C1455]. 2. . DISEASES OF IRRITATION, . 


| GENUS HI. 
With decreaſed Aftions of the Abforbent Syſtem, 
SPECIES. | 

i; Tori ey; um frigidus. Cold mucus from the throat. 

2. Sudor frigidus. —— ſweat. 

3. Gatarrhus frigidus. ——  catarrh. 

4. Expeftoratio frigida. —— expeQoration, 

5. Urina uberior pallida. Coon pale urine, 

6. Diarrhea frigida. Cold diarrhoea, 

Fluor albus frigidus. — fluor albus. 

8. Gonorrhea frigida, — 70NOrrhcea. 

9. Hepatis tumor. Swelling of the liver. 
10. Chlorofis. Green ſickneſs, 
11. Hydrecele, Dropſy of the vagina teſtis. 
12. Hydrocephalus internus. of che brain. 
13. Aſcites. — ot the 2 
14. Hydrothorax. —— — of the , 
15. Hydrops ovarii. of the ovary. 
16. Anaſarca pulmonum. ———— of the lungs. 
] 5 Obeſitas. | Corpulency. 
18. Splenis tumor. Swelling of the ſpleen. 
19. Genu tumor albus, White ſwelling of the knee. 
20. Bronchecele. Swelled throat. 
21. Scrophula, ' King's evil, 0 
22. Schirrus. Schirrus, N 
23. ——— red; of the rectum. 
24. urethra, ol the urethra. 
25. gſephagi. of che throat. 
26. Lacteorum inirritabilizas. Inirritability of the lacteals. 


87. inirritabi- Inirritability of the lymphatics. 


GENUS IV. - 


With decreafed Aftions of other Cavities and Membranes. | 
, SPECIES. 
x: Sitis calida. Thirſt warm. 
— frigida, — cold. 
2. Eſuries, Hunger, 


3. Nauſea 


„% dises OF IRRITATION: Cas. 42. 
N ed cd. * Dry nauſea. 
4 2 Sickneſs of ſtomach, 
5. Cardialgia. | Heart-burn, 
6. Arthritis * Gout of the ſtomach, 
Qlica flat ' | Flatulent colic, 
g N — Colic from lead. 
Tympanitis. ympany, . 
5 Hypechondriafis. Hypochondriaciſm, 
11. Cephalza  frigida, Cold head-ach. 
12. Ogontalgia. | Tooth-ach, 
13. Otalgia. Ear- ach. 
14. Pleurodyne chranica. Chronica pain of the fide, 
I 15 Sciatica frigida. Cold ſciatica. 
Taube“ frigida. — — lumba 
Te . pain o the uterus, 
Proctalęi —— pain of the rectum. 
— J 77 fo fie S oritabilitag Inirritability of the gall- bladder 
and Alek | 
BENUS v. 
Mach decreaſed Aftians. of the r of Senſe, 
SPE: C 1E S. : 
1. gualnnte inirritabilis. Folly from injeriability 
* Viſus imminutus. Impaired viſion. 
*3. Muſcæ volitantes, Dark moving ſpegks, 
4. Strabiſmus. Squinting. 
5: Amauroſis. | Palſey of the optick nerve, 
6. Auditus immunutus, Impaired, 
5 Olfattus. imminutus. — 
Gu/tus imminutus. — taſte, 
9» Taftus imminutus. — 
T0. _ 8 
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QRDO m. 


GENUS L 
Of the Alimentary Cana, 
SPECIES, 
1. Ruminatio, | Chewing the cud, 
- Ructus. | EruQation, 
& He, Indigeſtion, water-qualm, 
omitus, Vomiting, 
© ls. Cholera, 
Ileus. Iliac paſſion, 
i Globus hyſtericus. Hyſteric ſtrangulation, 
Vomendi conamen inane, Vain efforts to vomit. 
Borborigmus. Gurgling of the . 
8 Hyſteria. Hyſteric diſeaſe. 
1. Hydrophobia, Dread of water, 
. GENUS U. 
Of the Alſorbent Syſtem, 
SPECIES, 
1. Catarrhus hmpbaticus. Lymphatic * 
2. Salivatio lymphatica. * falivation, 
3. Nauſea humida, 22 nauſea. 
4. Diarrhea lymphatica, Lymphatic flux. 
8 Diarrbæa chylifera. Flux of chyle. 
. Diabetes. 
L 4. haticus, Lymphatic ſweat. 
Sudor — maticus. Aſthmatic ſweat. 
9. Tranſlatio puris, Tranſlation of matter, 
10. 2—8ñääääääñ lactis. * ** w of milk. 
II, enn——_—_— {I — of urine. 


1 GENUS 
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GENUS Ill. 
Of the Sanguiferous Syſtem. 
SPECIES. 
1. Capillarium motus retro» Retrograde motion of the ca- 
greſſus. pillaries, 
2. 1 cordis, Palpitation of the heart, 


3. Anhelatio ſpaſmodica, Spaſmodic panting, 
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CLASS I. 
DISEASES OF IRRITATION, 


ORDO LI | 
Increaſed Irritation. 


„ e enn 
With increaſed Aion, of the Sanguiferous Syſtem, 


Tau E irritability of the whole, or of part, of our ſyſtem is 
perpetually changing; theſe viciſſitudes of irritability and of 
irritability are believed to depend on the accumulation or ex- 
hauſtion of the ſenſorial power, as their proximate cauſe; and 
on the difference of the preſent ſtimulus, and of that which we 
had previouſly been accuſtomed to, as their remote cauſe. 
Thus a ſmaller degree of heat produces pain and inflammation 
in our hands, after they have been for a time immerſed in ſnow z 
which is owing to the accumulation of ſenſorial power in the 
moving fibres of the cutaneous veſſels during their previous 
quieſcence, when they were benumbed with cold. And we feel 
ourſelves cold in the uſual temperature of the atmoſphere on 
coming out of a warm room ; which is owing to the exhauſtion 
of ſenſorial power in the moving fibres of the veſſels of the 
ſkin by their previous increaſed en, into which they were 
excited by unuſual heat. . 
Hence the cold fits of fever are the occaſion of the ſucceeding 
hot ones; and the hot fits contribute to occaſion in their turn the 
ſucceeding cold ones. And though the increaſe of ſtimulus, as of 
heat, exerciſe, or diſtention, will produce an increaſed action of 
the ſtimulated fibres; in the ſame manner as it is produced by the 
mcreaſed irritability which was occaſioned by a previous defect 
of ſtimulus; yet as the exceſſes of irritation from the ſtimulus 
of external things are more eaſily avoided than the deficiencies 
of it ; the diſeaſes of this country, except thoſe. which are the 
conſequences of drunkenneſs, or of immoderate exerciſe, more 
frequently begin with torpor than with orgaſm ; that is, with 
inactivity of ſome parts, or of the whole of the ſyſtem, and 
| | conſequent 
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conſequent coldneſs, than with increaſed activity, and conſe» 
uent heat. 

If che hot fit be the conſequence of the cold one, it may be 
aſked if they are proportionate to each other: it is probable that 
they are, — wal no part is deſtroyed by the cold fit, as in mor- 
tification or death. But we have no meaſure to diſtinguiſh this, 
except the time of their duration; whereas the extent of the 
torpor over a greater or leſs part of the ſyſtem, which occaſions 
the cold fit; or of the exertion which occaſions the hot one; 
as well as the degree of ſuch torpor or exertion, are perhaps 
more material than the time of their duration. Beſides this 
ſome muſcles are Jeſs liable to accumulate ſenſorial power during 
their torpor, than others, as the locomotiye muſcles compared 
with the capillary arteries ; on all which accounts a long cold fit 
pay often be followed by a ſhort hot one, 


Cold and hot Fit. 


As the torpor, with which a fever commences, is ſometimeg 
owing to defect of ſtimulus, as in going into the cold- bath; 
and ſometimes to a previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power 
by the action of ſome violent ſtimulus, as after coming out of a 
hot room into cold air; a longer time muſt elapſe, before, there 
can be a ſufficient accumulation of ſenſorial power to produce 
a hot fitin one 4 _ in the other, N e in the * 
the quantity of ſenſorial power previouſly expended muſt bo 
ſupplied, = Shag an accumulation can "14 

The cold paroxyſm commences, when the torpor of a part 
becomęs ſo great, and its motions in conſequence ſo flow or 
feeble, as not to excite. the ſenſorial power of aſſociation ; 
which in health contributes to move the reſt of the ſyſtem, 
which is catenated with it. And the hot fit commences by the 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation of the part 
firſt affected, either ſo as to counteract its deficient ſtimulus, 
ar its previous waſte of ſenſorial power; and it becomes gene- 
ral by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of affociation 
which is excited by the renovated actions of the part firſt af- 
fected; or becomes ſo great as to overbalance the deficient ex- 
-Citement of it. On all theſe accounts the hot fit cannot be 
- ſappoſed to bear any proportion to the cold one in length of 

time, though the latter may be the conſequence of the former. 
See Suppl. I. 16. 8. 


| | SPECIES. 
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SPECIES. 


1. Febris irritativa. Irritative fever. This is the fynocha of 
ſome writers, it is attended with ftrong pulſe without inflam- 
mation; and in this circumſtance differs from the febris inirri- 
tativa of Claſs I. 2. 1. 1. which is attended with weak pulſe 
without inflammation. The increaſed 9 the pulſa- 
tion of the heart and arteries conſtitutes fever; ring the cold 
fit theſe pulfations are always weak, as the energy of action is 
then decreaſed throughout the whole ſyſtem ; and therefore the 
general arterial ftrength cannot be determined by the touch, till 
. & cold part of the paroxyſm ceaſes. This determination is 
ſometimes attended with difficulty z as ftrong and weak are on- 
ly comparative degrees of the greater or el reſiſtance of the 
pulſation of the artery to the compreſſion of the finger. But 
the greater or leſs frequency of the pulfations affords a collateral 
— — in thoſe caſes, where the degree of ſtrength is not 
very diſtinguiſhable, which may aſſiſt our judgment con- 
cerning it. Since a moderately ſtrong pulſe, when the patient 
is in a recumbent poſture, and not hurried in mind, feldom 
exceeds 120 ſtrokes in a minute; whereas a weak one often ex- 
ceeds 130 in a recumbent poſture, and 150 in an erect one, 
= 134 fevers, which are termed nervous or putrid. See Sea, 

1. 4 8 
The increaſed frequency of the pulſation of the heart and ar- 
teries, as it is occaſioned either by exceſs or defect of ſtimulus, or 
of ſenſorial power, exifts both in the cold and hot fits of fever; 
but when the cold fit ceaſes, and the pulſe becomes ſtrong and 
full as well as quick, in conſequence of the increaſed irrita- 
bility of the heart and arteries, it conſtitutes the irritative fever, 
or ſynocha. It is attended with conſiderable heat during the 
paroxyſm, and generally terminates in a quarter of a lunation, 
without any difturbance of the faculties of the mind. See 
Claſs IV. 1. 1.8, 

M. M. Veneſection. Emeties. Catharties. Cool the patient 
in the hot fit, and warm him in the cold one. Reſt. Torpentia. 


2. Ebrietat. Drunkenneſs. By the ſtimulus of wine ot 
opium the whole arterial ſyſtem, as well as n other part of 
the moving ſyſtem, is excited into increaſed action. All the 
fecretions, and with them the production of fenforial power 
itſelf - in the brain, ſeem to be for a time increafed, with an ad- 
ditional quantity of heat, and of pleaſurable ſenſation. See 
Sect. XXI. on this ſubject. This explains, why at the com- 
mencement 
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mencement of the warm paroxyſm of ſome fevers the patient is | 
in gretaer ſpirits, or vivacity; becauſe, as in drunkenneſs, the | ir 
irritative motions are all increaſed, and a greater production of | al 


ſenſation is the conſequence, which when in a certain degree, 
is pleaſurable, as in the diurnal fever of weak people. Sect 
XXXVI. 3 I. , 


3. Hemorrhagia arterioſa. Arterial hemorrhage. Bleed- 
ing with a quick, ſtrong, and full pulſe” The hæmorrhages 
from the lungs, and from the noſe, are the moſt frequent of 
theſe; but it ſometimes happens, that a ſmall artery but half 
divided, or the puncture 64 a leech, will continue to bleed 
pertinaciouſly. - | 

M. M. VeneſeQion. Cathartic with calomel. Divide the re 
wounded artery. Bind ſponge on the puncture. If coffee or 
charcoal internally? If air with leſs oxygen? 


4. Hemoptee arterigſa. Spitting of arterial blood. Blood 
ſpit up from the lungs is florid, becauſe it has juſt been expoſed 
to the influence of the air in its paſſage through the extremities 
of the pulmonary artery; it is frothy, from the admixture of 
air with it in the bronchia, The patients frequently vomit at 
the ſame time from the diſagreeable titillation of blood about 
the fauces ; and are thence liable to believe, that the blood is re- 
jected from the ſtomach, | 

Sometimes an hamoptoe for ſeveral ſucceſſive days returns in 

uty perſons without danger, and ſeems to ſupply the place of 
* gouty paroxyſms. Is not the liver always diſeaſed previous ner 
7 the hæmoptoe, as in ſeveral other hæmorrhages? See Claſs 

2. 1.9. 

M. M. Veneſection, a purge, a bliſter, diluents, torpentia mM 
and afterwards ſorbentia, as the bark, the acid of vitriol, and WWW js 2 
opium. An emetic is ſaid to ſtop a pulmonary hamorrhage, fed 
which it may effect, as ſickneſs decreaſes the circulation, as is Wl the 
very evident in the great ſickneſs ſometimes produced by too 
large a doſe of digitalis purpurea. 

r. Ruſh ſays, a table ſpoonful or two of common ſalt is 
ſucceſsful in hæmoptoe; this may be owing to its ſtimulating lie: 


the abſorbent ſyſtems, both the lymphatic, and the venous. acc 
Should the patient reſpire air with leſs oxygen? or be made and 


ſick by whirling round in a chair ſuſpended by a rope? One 
immerſion in cold water, or a ſudden ſprinkling all over with 
cold water, would probably ſtop a pulmonary hæmorrhage. 
See Sect. XXVII. 1. | 

| 5. Hemrrhagia. 


1 
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5. Hæmorrbagia narium. Epiſtaxis, Bleeding at the noſe 
in elderly ſubjects moſt frequently attends thoſe, whoſe livers 
are enlarged or inflamed by the too frequent uſe of fermented 
li uors. . p ; | 

I boys it occurs perhaps ſimply from redundancy of blood ; 
andin yo irls ſometimes precedes the approach of the cata- 
menia; — en it ſhews a diſpoſition contrary to chloroſis ; 
which ariſes from a deficiency of red blood. 

M. M. It is ſtopped by plunging the head into cold water, 
with powdered ſalt haſtily diſſolved in it; or ſometimes by lint 
ſtrewed over with wheat flower put up the noſtrils ; or by a 
b ſolution of ſteel in brandy applied to the veſſel by means of lint. 
4 The cure in other reſpects as in hæmoptoe; when the bleedi 
, recurs at certain periods, after veneſection, and evacuation by 
calomel, and a bliſter, the bark and ſteel muſt be given, as in 
intermittent fevers. See Section XXVII. 1. 


ORDO I. 


Increaſed Irritation. 


2 GENUS IL 
With increaſed Actions of the Secerning Syſtem. 


THest are always attended with increaſe of partial or of ge- 
neral heat; for the ſecreted fluids are not ſimply ſeparated from 
the blood, but are new combinations ; as they did not previouſly 
exiſt as ſuch in the blood veſſels. But all new combinations 
give out heat chemically; hence the origin of animal heat, which 
is always increaſed in proportion to the ſecretion of the part af- 
feed, or to the general quantity of the ſecretions. Never- 
theleſs there is reaſon to believe, that as we have a ſenſe pur- 
poſely to diſtinguiſh the preſence of greater or leſs quantities of 
heat, as mentioned in Se. XIV. 6. ſo we may have certain 
minute glands for the ſecretion of this fluid, as the brain is be- 
lieved to ſecrete the ſenſorial power, which would more eaſily 
account for the inſtantaneous production of the bluſh of ſhame, 
and of anger. This ſubje& deſerves further inveſtigation. 


SPECIES. 


1. Calor febrilis. The heat in fevers ariſes from the increaſe 
of ſome ſecretion, either of the natural fluids, as in . 
25 |; 1 
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fevers; or of new fluids, as in infectious fevers; or of new 

veſſels, as in inflammatory fevers. The pain of heat is a con- 

ſequence of the increaſed extenſion or contraction of the fibres 
expoſed to ſo great a ſtimulus. See C.. Ass I. f. 5, 6. 


2. Rubor febrilit. Febrile redneſs. - When the cold fit of 
' fever terminates, and the pulſations of the heart and arteries 
become ſtrong as well as quick from the increaſe of their irrita- 
bility after their late quieſcence, the blood is impelled forwards 
into the fine extremities of the arteries, and the anaſtomoz ing 
capillaries, quicker than the extremities of the veins can ab- 
forb and return it to the heart. Hence the pulſe at the wriſt 
becomes full, as well as quick and ſtrong, and the ſkin glows 
with arterial blood, and the veins become empty and leſs viſible. 
In elderly people the force of the heart and arteries becomes 
leſs, while the abſorbent power of the veins remains the ſame 
whence the capillary veſſels part with the blood, as ſoon as it is 
received, and the fin in conſequence becomes paler ; it is alſo 
probable, that in more advanced life ſome of the finer branches 
of the arteries coaleſce, and become impervious, and thus add to 
the opacity of the ſkin, | FI. 


3. Sudiy calidus. Warm ſweat may be divided into four 
varieties, according to their remote cauſes. Firſt, the perſpi- 
rable matter is ſecreted in as great nov during the hot fit of 
fever, as towards the end of it, when the ſweat is ſeen upon 
the ſkin, But during the hot fit the cutaneous abſorbents act 
alſo with increaſed energy, and the exhalation is likewiſe in- 
creaſed by the greater heat of the ſkin; and hence it does not 

in drops on the ſurface, but is in part reabſorbed, and in 


part diflipated in the atmoſphere. But as the mouths of the cu- 


taneous abſorbents are expoſed to the cool air or bedclothes ; 
 _whilft thoſe of the capillary glands, which ſecrete the perſpirable 
matter, are expoſed to the warmth of the circulating blood; the 
former, as ſoon as the fever-fit r to decline, loſe their in- 
creaſed action firſt; and hence the abſorption of the ſweat is 
diminiſhed, - whilſt the increaſed ſecretion of it continues for 
ſome hours afterwards, which occaſions it to ſtand in drops 
upon the ſkin. 

As the ſkin becomes cooler, the evaporation of the perfpirable 


matter becomes leſs, as well as the abſorption of it. And f 


hence the diſſipation of aqueous fluid from the body, and the 
conſequent thirſt, are perhaps greater during the hot fit, than 
during the ſubſequent ſweat, For the ſweats do not occur, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alexander's experiments, till the ſkin is * 


* 
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from 112 to 108 degrees of heat; that is, till the paroxyſm 
6 begins to decline. From this it appears, that the ſweats are 
„ not critical to the hot fit, any more than the hot fit can be called 
critical to the cold one; but ſimply, that they are the natural 
= conſequence of the decline of the hot fit, commencing with the 
decreaſed action of the abſorbent ſyſtem, and the decreaſed eva- 
= poration from the fkin. And from hence it may be concluded, 
that a fever fit is not in general an effort of nature to reſtore 
health, as Sydenham conſidered it, but a neceſſary conſequence 
of the previous torpor ; and that the cauſes of fevers would be 
Jeſs detrimental; if the fever itſelf could be prevented from ex- 
iſting; as appears in the cool treatment of the ſmall-pox, 
It muſt be noted that the profuſe ſweats on the ſkin are more 
frequent at the decline of fever-fits than the copious urine, or 
looſe ſtools, which are mentioned below; as the cutaneous ab- 
ſorbents, being expoſed to the cool air; loſe their increaſed ac- 
tion ſooner than the urinary or inteſtinal abſorbents; which open 
into the warm cavities of the bladder and inteſtines ; but which 
are nevertheleſs often affected by their ſympathy with the cuta- 
neous abſorbents. Hence few fevers terminate without a 
moiſture of the ſkin ; whence aroſe the fatal practice of forcing 
ſweats by the external warmth of air or bedclothes in fevers; 
for external warmth increaſes the action of the cutaneous ca- 
pillaries more than that of the other ſecerning veſſels; becauſe 
the latter are habituated to 98 degrees of heat, the internal 
warmth of the body; whereas the cutaneous capillaries being 
nearer the ſurface are habitually kept cooler by the contact of 
the external air. Sweats thus produced by heat in confined 
rooms are ſtill more detrimental ; as the air becomes then not 
only deprived of a part of its oxygene by frequent reſpiration, 
but is loaded with animal efluvia as well as with moiſture, till 
it can recfive no more; and in conſequence, while the cuta- 
neous ſecretion ſtands upon the ſkin in drops for want of 
exhalation, the lungs are expoſed to an inſalubrious atmoſphere. 
? I do not deny, that ſweating may be ſo managed as to be 
eerviceable in preventing the return of the cold paroxyſm of 
eevers; like the warm bath, or any other permanent ſtimulus, 
s wine, or opium, or the bark. For this purpoſe it ſhould be 
continued till paſt the time of the expected cold fit, ſupported 
by moderate doſes of wine-whey, with ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 
moderate degrees of warmth. Its ſalutary effect, when thus ma- 
naged, was probably one cauſe of its having been ſo much attend- 
ed to; and the tetid ſmell, which when profuſe is liable to accom- 
pany it, gave occaſion to the belief, that the ſuppoſed material 
Cauſe of the diſeaſe was thus eliminated from the circulation. 
Vor, II, C When 
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When too great external heat is applied, the ſyſtem is 
weakened by exceſs of action, and the torpor which cauſes the 
cold paroxyſm recurs ſooner and more violently. For though 
ſome ſtimuli, as of opium and alcohol, at the ſame time that 
they exhauſt the ſenſorial power by promoting increaſe of fibrous 
action, may alſo increaſe the production or ſecretion of it in 
the brain, yet experience teaches us, that the exhauſtion far 
out-balances the increaſed production, as is evinced by the 
general debility, which ſucceeds intoxication. | 
In reſpect to the fetor attending copious continued ſweats, it 
is owing to the animalized part of this fluid being kept in that 
degree of warmth, which moſt favours putrefaction, and not 
ſuffered to exhale into the atmoſphere. Broth, or other animal 
mucus, kept in ſimilar circumſtances, would in the fame time 
acquire a putrid ſmell ; yet has this error frequently produced 
ew eruptions, and increaſed every kind of inflammatory or 
— ſenſitive fever. ; 

The eaſe, which the patient experiences during ſweating, if 
it be not produced by much external heat, is ſimilar to that of 
the warm bath; which by its ſtimulus applied to the cutaneous 
veſſels, which are ry cooler than the internal parts of the 
ſyſtem, excites them into greater action; and pleaſurable ſenſation 
is the conſequence of theſe increaſed actions of the veſſels of 
the ſkin. From conſidering all theſe circumſtances, it appears 
that it is not the evacuation by ſweats, but the continued 
ſtimulus, which cauſes and ſupports thoſe ſweats, which is 
ſerviceable in preventing the returns of fever-fits. And that 
ſweats too long continued, or induced by too great ſtimulus of 
warmth, clothes, or medicines, greatly injure the patient by 
increaſing inflammation, or by ii the ſenſorial power. 
See Claſs I. I. 2. 14. 

Secondly, The ſweats produced by exerciſe or labour are of the 
warm kind; as they originate from the increaſed action of the 
capillaries of the ſkin, owing to their being more powerfully ſti- 
mulated by the greater velocity of the blood, and by a greater 
quantity of it paſſing through them in a given time. For the 


blood during violent exerciſe is carried forwards by the action of 


the muſcles faſter in the arteries, than it can be taken up by the 
veins ; as appears by the redneſs of the ſkin. And from the 
conſequent ſweats, it is evinced, that the ſecretory veſſels of 
the Kin during exerciſe pour out the perſpirable matter faſter, 
than the mouths of the abſorbent veſſels can drink it up. Which 
mouths are not expoſed to the increaſed muſcular action, or to 
the ſtimulus of the increaſed velocity and quantity of the blood, 
but to the cool air, 5 e 
' 1 | Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The increaſed ſecretion of perſpirable matter occa- 
ſioned by the ſtimulus of external heat belongs likewiſe to this 
place; as it is cauſed by the increaſed motions of the capillary 
veſlels ; which thus ſeparate from the blood more peripirable 
matter, than the mouths of their correſpondent abſorbent. veſſels 
can take up; though theſe alſo are ſtimulated by external heat 
into more energetic action. If the air be ftationary, as in a 
ſmall room, or bed with cloſed curtains, the ſweat ſtands in 
drops on the ſkin for want of a quicker exhalation proportioned 
to the quicker ſecretion, 255 | 
A fourth variety of warm perſpiration is that occaſioned by 
ſtimulating drugs, of which opium and alcohol are the moſt pow- 
erful ; and next to theſe the ſpices, volatile alkali, and neutral 
ſalts, eſpecially ſea ſalt; that much of the aqueous part of the 
blood is diſkpated by the uſe of theſe drugs, is evinced by the 

reat thirſt, which occurs a few hours after the uſe of them. 
See Art. III. 2. 12. and Art. III. 2. 1. ; 

We may from hence underſtand, that the increaſe of this 
ſecretion or perſpirable matter by artificial means, muſt be fol- 
lowed by debility and emaciation. When this is done by taking 
much ſalt, or ſalted meat, the ſea- ſcurvy is produced; which 
conſiſts in the inirritability of the bibulous terminations of the 
veins ariſing from the capillaries ; ſec-Claſs I. 2. 1. 14. The 
ſcrophula, or inirritability of the lymphatie glands, ſeems alſo 
to be occaſionally induced by an exceſs in eating falt added ta 
food of bad nouriſhment. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. If an exceſs 
of perſpiration is induced by warm or ſtimulant clothing, as 
by wearing flannel in contact with the ſkin in the ſummer 
months, a perpetual febricula is excited, both by the preventing 
the acceſs of cool air to the ſkin, and by perpetually goading it 
by the numerous and hard points of the ends of the wool; which 
when applied to the tender ſkins of young children, frequently 
produce the red gum, as it is called; and in grown people either 
an eryſipelas, or a miliary eruption, attended with fever. See 
Claſs II. 1. 3. 12. 

Shirts made of cotton or calico ſtimulate the ſkin too much 
by the points of the fibres, though leſs than flannel; whence 
cotton handkerchiefs make the noſe fore by frequent uſe. The 
fibres of cotton are, I ſuppoſe, ten times ſhorter than thoſe of 
flax, and the number of points in conſequence twenty times the 
number; and though the manufacturers finge their callicoes on 
a red-hot iron cylinder, yet I have more than ence ſeen an 
eryſipelas induced or increaſed by the ſtimulus of calico, as well 
as of flannel. © 17 | 120 
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The increaſe of perſpiration by heat either of clothes, or of 
fire, contributes much to emaciate the body; as is well known 
to jockeys, who, when they are a ſtone or two too heavy for 
riding, find the quickeſt way to leſſen their weight is by ſweat- 
ing themſelves between blankets in a warm room; but this like- 
'wiſe is a practice by no means to be recommended, as it weakens 
the ſyſtem by the exceſs of ſo general a ſtimulus, brings on a 

remature old age, and ſhortens the ſpan of life ; as may be 
deduced from the quick maturity, and ſhortneſs of the 
lives, of the inhabitants of Hindoſtan, ws other tropical climates. 

M. Buffon made a curious experiment to ſhew this circum- 
ftance, He took a numerous brood of the butterflies of ſilk- 
worms, ſome hundreds of which left their eggs on the fame 
day and hour ; theſe he divided into two parcels; and placing 
one parcel in the ſouth window, and the other in the north win- 
dow of his houſe, he obſerved, that thoſe in the colder ſituation 
lived many days longer than thoſe in the warmer one. From 
theſe obſervations it appears, that the wearing of flannel clothing 
next the ſkin, which is now ſo much in faſhion, however uſe- 
ful it may be in the winter to thoſe, who have cold extremities, 
bad digeſtions, or habitual coughs, muſt greatly debilitate them, 
if worn in the warm months, producing fevers, eruptions, and 
premature old age. See Sect. XXXVII. 5. Claſs I. 1. 2. 14. 
Art. III. 2. 1. 75 

When the heat of the body in weak patients in fevers is in- 
creaſed by the ſtimulus of the points of flannel, a greater con- 
ſequent debility ſucceeds, than when it is produced by the 
warmth of fire; as in the former the heat is in part owing to 
the increaſed activity of the ſkin, and conſequent expenditure 
of ſenſorial power; whereas in the latter caſe it is in part owing 
to the influx of the fluid matter of heat. | 
So the warmth produced by equitation, or by rubbing the 
body and limbs with a ſmooth bruſh or hand, as is dorie after 
bathing in ſome parts of the Eaſt, does not expend nearly fo 
much ſenſorial power, as when the warmth is produced by the 
locomotion of the whole weight of the body by muſcular ac- 
tion, as in walking, or running, or ſwimming. Whence the 
warmth of a fire 1s to be ma: Er to flannel ſhirts for weak 
people, and the agitation of a horſe to exerciſe on foot. And I 
 Tuppoſe thoſe, who are unfortunately loſt in ſnow, who are on 
foot, are liable to periſh ſooner by being exhauſted by their 
muſcular exertions ; and might frequently preſerve themſelves 
by lying on the ground, ww covering themſelves with ſnow, 
before Bay were too much exhauſted by fatigue, See Botan. 
Garden, Vol. II, the note on Barometz. | 


4. Urina 


\ 
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4. Drina uberior colorata, Copious coloured urine. Towards 
the end of fever-fits a large quantity of high coloured urine is 
voided, the kidneys continuing to act ſtrongly, after the in- 
creaſed action of the abforbents of the bladder is ſomewhat 
diminiſhed. If the abſorbents continue alſd to act ſtrongly, 
the urine is higher coloured, and fo loaded as to depoſit, when 
cool, an earthy ſediment, erroneouſly thought to be the mate- 
rial cauſe of the difeaſe ; but is ſimply owing ta the ſecretion of 
the kidnies heing great from their increaſed action; and the 
thinner parts of it being abſorbed by the increaſed action of the 
N which are ſpread yery thick on the neck of the 
bladder ; for the urine, as well as perhaps all the other ſecreted 
fluids, is produced from the kidnies in a very dilute ſtate; as 
appears in thoſe, who from the ſtimulus of a ſtone, or other 
cauſe, eyacuate their urine too frequently; which is then pale 
from its not having remained in the bladder long enough for the 
more aqueous part to have been reabſorbed, The general uſe 
of this urinary abſorption to the animal ceconomy is eyinced 
from the urinary bladders of fiſh, which would otherwiſe be 
unneceſſary. High coloured urine in large quantity ſhews 
only, that the ſecreting veſſels of the kidnies, and the abſorbents 
of the bladder, have ated with great energy. When there is 
much earthy ſediment, it ſhews, that the abſorbents have ated 
prop 3 ſtronger, and have conſequently left the urine in 
a leſs dilute ſtate, An this urine the tranſparent ſediment of 
cloud is mucous; the opake ſediment is probably coagulable 
lymph from the blood changed by an animal or chemical praceſs, 
The floating ſcum is oil, The angular concretions to the ſides 
of the pot, formed as the urine cools, is microcoſmic ſalt, 
Does the adheſive blue matter on the ſides of the glaſs, or the 

blue circle on it at the edge of the upper ſurface of the urine, 
conſiſt of Pruſſian blue ? | 

5. Diarrhga calida, Warm diarrhoea, This ſpecies may 
be divided into three varieties deduced from their remote cauſes, 
under the names of diarrhcea fehrilis, diarrhoea crapuloſa, and 
diarrhoea infantum, The febrile diarrhœa appears at the end of 
fever-fits, and is erroneouſly called critical, like the copious 
urine, and the ſweats z whereas it ariſes from the increaſed ac- 
tion of thoſe ſecerning or which pour their fluids into the 
inteſtinal canal (as the liver, pancreas, and mucous glands), 
continuing longer than the increaſed action of the inteſtinal ab- 
forbents. In this diarrhoea there is no ap of curdled 
chyle in the ſtools, as occurs in cholera. I. 3. 1. 85. | 

The diarrhea crapuliſa, or diarrhoea from indigeſtion, oc- 
eurs when too great a quantity of food or liquid has been —_— 

w 


—— 
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which not being compleatly digeſted, ſtimulates the inteſtines 
like oy other extraneous acrid material; and thus produces an 
increaſe of the ſecretions into them of mucus, pancreatic Juices 


and bile, When the contents of the bowels are ſtill more ſtimu- 
lant, as when draſtic purges, or very putreſcent diet, have been 
faken, a cholera is induced. See Sect. XXIX. 4. 

The diarrhea infantum, or diarrhcea of infants, is generally 
owing to too great acidity in their bowels. Milk is found 
curdled in the ftomachs of all animals, old as well as young, 
and even of carnivorous ones, as of hawks. (Spallanzani.) 
And it is the gaſtric juice of the calf, which is employed to 
curdle milk in the. proceſs of making cheeſe. Milk is the na- 
tural food for children, and muſt curdle in their ſtomachs pre- 
vious todigeſtion ; and as this curdling of the milk deſtroys a 
part of the acid juices of the ſtomach, there is no reaſon for diſ- 
continuing the uſe of it, though it is occaſionally ejected in a 
curdled ſtate. A child of a week old, which had been taken 
from the breaſt of its dying mother, and had by ſome uncommon 
error been ſuffered to take no food but water-gruel, became ſick 
and griped in twenty four hours, and was convulſed on the ſecond 
day, and died on the third! When all young quadrupeds, as 
well as children, have this natural food of milk prepared for 
them, the analogy is ſo ſtrong in favour of its ſalubrity, that a 
perſon ſhould have powerful teſtimony indeed of its diſagreeing, 
before he adviſes the diſcontinuance of the uſe of it to young 
children in health, and much more ſo in ſickneſs. The farmers 
loſe many of their caves, which are brought up by gruel, or 

ruel and old milk; and among the poor children of Derby, 
who are thus fed, hundreds are ſtarved into the ſcrophula, and 
Either periſh, or live in a ſtate of wretched debility. | 

When young children are brought up without a breaſt, they 
thould for the firſt two months have no food but new milk; 
fince the addition of any kind of bread or flour is liable to fer- 
ment, and produce too much acidity; as appears by the conſe- 
quent diarrhœa with green dejections and gripes ; the colour is 
owing to a mixture of acid with the natural quantity of bile, 
and the pain to its ſtimulus, And they ſhould never be fed as 
they lie upon their backs, as in that poſture they are neceſſitated 
to ſwallow all that js put into their mouths ; but when they are 
fed, as they are fitting up, or raiſed up, when they have had 
enough, they can permit the reſt to run out of their mouths. 
This circumſtance is of great importance to the health of thoſe 
children, who are ret the ſpoon, ſince if too much food is 
© given them, indigeſtion, and gripes, and diarrhoea, is the con- 
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ſequence ; and if too little, they become emaciated; and of this 
exact quantity their own palates judge the beſt, | 
M. M. In this laſt caſe of the diarrhoea of children, the food 
ſhould be new milk, which by curdling deſtroys part of the acid, 
which coagulates it. Chalk about four grains every fix hours, 
with one drop of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and half a drop of lauda- 
num. But a bliſter about the ſize of a ſhilling is of the greateſt 
ſervice by reſtoring the power of digeſtion. See Article III. 2, 
I. in the ſubſequent Materia Medica. h 


6. Salivatio calida. Warm falivation. . Increaſed ſecretion 
of ſaliva. This may be effected either by ſtimulating the mouth 
of the gland by mercury taken internally; or by ſtimulating the 
excretory duct of the gland by pyrethrum, or tobacco; or 
ſimply by the movement of the muſcles, which lie over the 
gland, as in maſticating any taſteleſs ſubſtance, as a lock of 
wool, or maſtic. | 

In about the middle of nervous feyers a great ſpitting of ſali- 
va ſometimes occurs, which has been thought critical ; ' but as it 
continues ſometimes two or even three weeks without the re- 
lief of the patient, it may be concluded to ariſe from ſome ac- 
cidental circumſtance, perhaps not unſimilar to the 2 
ptyaliſms mentioned in Claſs I. 3. 2. 2. See Sect. XXIV. 

M. M. Cool air, diluents, warm bath, evacuations. Fil 


7. Catarrhus calidus, Warm catarrh. Conſiſts in an in- 
ercaſed ſecretion of mucus from the noſtrils without inflamma- 
tion. This diſeaſe, which is called a cold in the head, is fre- 
quently produced by cold air acting for ſome time on the mem- 
branes, which line the noſtrils, as it paſſes to the lungs in 
reſpiration. Whence a torpor of the action of the mucous 
glands is firſt introduced, as in I. 2. 3. 3. andan orgaſm or in- 
creaſed action ſucceeds in conſequence, Afterwards this orgaſm 
and torpor are liable to alternate with each other for ſome time 
like the cold and hot fits of ague, attended with deficient or ex- 
uberant ſecretion of mucus in the noſtrils. . t 

At other times it ariſes from reverſe ſympathy with ſome ex- 
tenſive parts of the ſkin, which have been expoſed too long to 
cold, as of the head, or feet. In conſequence of the torpor 
of theſe cutaneous capillaries thoſe of the mucous membrane of 
the noſtrils act with greater energy by reverſe ſympathy; and 
thence ſecrete more mucus from = blood. At the ſame time 
the abſorbents, acting alſo with 22 energy by their reverſe 
apathy with thoſe of ſome diſtant 7 rt of the ſkin, abſorb the 


nner parts of the mucus more haſtily ; whence the 1 
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both thicker and in greater quantity. Other curious circum. 
ſtances attend this diſeaſe ; the membrane becomes at times ſo 
thickened by its increaſed action in ſecreting the mucus, that 
the patient cannot breathe through his noſtrils. In this ſituation 
if he warms his whole ſkin ſud enly by fire or bed-clothes, or 
by drinking warm tea, the increaſed action of the membrane 
ceaſes by its reverſe ſympathy with the {kin ; or by the retraction 
of the ſenſorial power to other parts of the ſy{tem ; and the pa- 
tient can breathe again through the noſtrils. The fame ſome- 
times occurs for a time on going into the cold air by the deduc- Sy 
tion of heat from the mucous membrane, and its conſequent the 
inactivity or torpor, Similar to this when the face and breaſt 
have been very hot and red, previous to the eruption of the 
ſmall- pox by inoculation, and that even when, expoſed to cool 


air, I have obſerved the feet have been cold; till on covering be 
them with warm flannel, as the feet have become warm, the cor 
face has cooled, See Set. XXXV. 1. 3. Claſs II. x. 3. 5. IV. rhu 
8 4 OS FR | Yah ſor] 

M. M. Evacuations, abſtinence, oil externally on the noſe, thei 
warm diluent fuids, warm ſhoes, warm night-cap, an 


8. Expectoratis calids. Warm expectoration conſiſts of the. 
increaſed ſecretion of mucus from the membrane, which lin 

the bronchiz, or air-cells of the lungs, without inflammation. 
"This increaſed mucus is ejected by the action of coughing, and of x 
is called a cold, and reſembles the catarrh of the preceding ar- deſit 
ticle ; with which it is frequently combined. . 
M. M. Inhale the ſteam of warm water, evacuations, warm 
hath, afterwards opium, ſorbentia. 298 


9. Exſudatia pone aures. A diſcharge behind the ears. This 
ehiefly affects children, and is a morbid ſecretion; as appears 


from its fetor; for if it was owing to defect of abſorption, it vene 
would be ſaline, and not fetid; if a morbid action has con- frigi 
tinued a conſiderable time, it ſhould not be ſtopped too 

ſuddenly; ſince in that caſe ſome other morhid action is liable W the t 
to ſucceed in its ſtead, Thus children are believed to have had abſo 
cholics, or even convulſions, conſequent to the too ſudden heal- = exco 


ing of. theſe morhid effuſions behind their cars, The rationale 
of this is to be explained from a medical fact, which I have fre- 


uently obſerved ; and that is, that a bliſter on the back greatly opiui 
5 ct the power of digeſtion, and removes the heart- burn 
in adults, and green ſtools in children. The ſtimulus of the 12 


bliſter produces ſenſation in the veſſels of the ſkin ; with this 
ns GER power theſe velſels af more ronglyy and, 


with 
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with theſe the veſſels of the internal membranes of the ſtomach 
and bowels act with greater energy from their direct ſympathy with 
them. Now the acrid diſcharge behind the ears of children pro- 
duces ſenſation on that part of the ſkin, and fo far acts as a fall | 
bliſter. When this is ſuddenly ſtopped, a debility of the digeſ- 
tive power of the ſtomach ſucceeds from the want of this accuſ- 
tomed ſtimulus, with flatulency, green ſtools, gripes, and ſome- 
times conſequent convulſions, See Claſs II. I. 5. 6. and II. 1. 
6. . . a . 
1 M. M. If the matter be abſorbed, and produces ſwelling of 
the lymphatics of the neck, it ſhould be cured as ſoon as poſſible 
by duſting the part with white lead, ceruſſa, in very fine pow- 
der; and to prevent any ill conſequence an iſſue ſhould be kept 
for about a month in the arm; or a purgative medicine ſhould 
be taken every other day for three or four times, which ſhould 
conſiſt of a grain of calomel, and three or four grains of 
rhubarb, and as much chalk. If there be no appearance of ab- 
ſorption, it is better only to keep the parts clean by — 
them with warm water morning and evening; or putting fuller's 
earth on them; eſpecially till the time of toothing is paſt. The 
tinea, or ſcald head, and a leprous eruption, which often appears 
behind the ears, are different diſeaſes, 


10. Conorrbæa calida, Warm gleet. Increaſed diſcharge 
of mucus from the urethra or proſtrate gland without venereal 
deſire, or venereal infection. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 8. 

M. M. Cantharides, balſams, rhubarb, bliſter in perinzum, 
cold bath, injections of metallic ſalts, flannel ſhirt, change of 
the form of the accuſtomed chair or ſaddle of the patient. 


11. Fluor albus calidus. Warm fluor albus, Increaſed ſecre- 
tion of mucus in the vagina or uterus without venereal deſire or 
venereal infection. It is diſtinguiſhed from the fluor albus 
frigidus by the increaſed ſenſe of warmth in the part, and by 
the greater opacity or ſpiſſitude of the material diſcharged ; as 
the thinner parts are reabſorbed by the increaſed action of the 
abſorbents, along with the ſaline part, whence no ſmarting or 
excoriation attends it WE | 

M. M. Mucilage, as ifinglaſs, hartſhorn jelly, arabic, 
Ten grains of rhubarb every night. Callico or Hanel ſhift, 
opium, balſams. See Claſs I, 2. 3. 7. | 


12. Hemorrhois alba. White piles. An increaſed diſcharge 
of mucus from the rectum frequently miſtaken for matter; is 


a ; 
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8 
faid to continue a few weeks, and recur like the bleeding 
piles; and to obey lunar influence. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 6. 
M. M. Abſtinence from vinous ſpirit. Balſam of copaiva. 
Spice ſwallowed in large fragments, as ten or fifteen black pep- 
per-corns Eut in half, and taken after dinner and ſupper. Ward's 
paſte, conſiſting of black pepper and the powdered root of 


= 


Helenium Enula. 


13. Serume veficaterio. Diſcharge from a bliſter. The ex- 
cretory ducts of glands terminate in membranes, and are en- 
dued with great irritability, and many of them with ſenſibility; 
the latter perhaps in conſequence of their facility of being ex- 
citable into great ac ion; inſtances of this are the terminations 
of the gall· duct in the duodenum, and of the ſalivary and lachry- 
mal glands in the mouth and eye; which produce a greater ſe- 
.cretion of their adapted fluids, when the ends of their excretory 
ducts are ſtimulated. WL | 

The external (kin conſiſts of the excretory ducts of the ca- 
pillaries, with the mouths of the abſorbents ; when theſe are 
ſlimulated by the application of cantharides, or by a flice of the 
frelh root of bryonia alba bound on it, the capillary glands pour 
an incicaſed quantity of fluid upon the ſkin by their increaſed 
action; and the abſorbent veſſels imbibe a greater quantity of 
the more fluid and faline part of it ; whence a thick mucus or 
ſerous fluid is depoſited between the ſkin and cuticle. ; 


14. Perſpiratic ſetida. Fetid perſpiration. The uſes of the 
perſpirable matter are to keep the ſkin ſoft and pliant, for the 
purpoſes of its caſier flexibility during the activity of our limbs: 
in locomotion, and for the preſervation of the accuracy of the 
ſenſe of touch, which is diffuſed under the whole ſurface -of 
it to guard us againſt the injuries of external bodies ; in the' 
ſame manner as the ſecretion of tears is deſigned to preſerve the' 
cornea of the eye moiſt, and in conſequence tranſparent ; yet 
has this cutaneous mucus been believed by many to be an ex- 
crement; and I know not how many fanciful theories have been 
built on its ſuppoſed obſtruction. Such as the origin of catarrhs, 

cougis, inflammations, eryſipelas, and herpes. _ ' 

| o all theſe it may be ſufficient to anſwer, that the ancient . 
Grecians oiled themielves all over; that ſome nations have 
painted themſelves all over, as the Picts of this iſland; that the 
Hottentots ſmear themſelves all over with greaſe. And laſtly 
that many of our own heads at this day are covered with the 
flour of wheat and the fat of hogs, according to the tyranny of- 
a filthy and waſteful faſhion, and all this without „ 
9 
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To this muſt be added the ſtrict analogy between the uſe of 
the perſpirable matter and the mucous fluids, which are poured 
for ſimilar purpofes upon all the internal membranes of the 
body; and beſides its being in its natural ſtate inodorous; 
which is not ſo with the other execretions of feces, or of urine. 

In ſome conſtitutions the perſpirable matter of the lungs ac- 
quire a diſagreeable odour in others the axilla, and in others 
the feet, emit diſguſtful effluvia; like the ſecretions of thoſe 
glands, which have been called odoriferz ; as thoſe, which con- 
tain the caſtor in the beaver, and thoſe within the rectum of 
of dogs, the mucus of which has been ſuppoſed to guard them 
againſt the great coſtiveneſs, which they are liable to in hot 
ſummers: and which has been thought to occaſion. canine mad- 
neſs, but which, like their white excrement, is more probably ' 
owing to the deficient ſecretion of bile, Whether theſe odori- 
ferous particles attend the perſpirable matter in conſequence of - 
the increaſed action of the capillary glands, and can properly be 
called excrementitious; that is, whether any thing is elinfinat- 
ed, which could be hurtful if retained; or whether they may 
only contain ſome of the eſſential oil of the animal; like the 
ſmell, which adheres to one's hand on ſtroking the hides of ſome 
dogs; or like the eſfluvia, which is left upon the ground, from 
the feet of men and other creatures; and is perceptible by the 
nicer organs of the dogs, which hunt them, may admit of doubt. 

M. M. Waſh the parts twice a day with ſoap and water; 
with lime water; cover the feet with oiled filk ſocks, which 
muſt be waſhed night and morning. Cover them with char- 
coal recently made red hot, and beaten into fine powder and 
ſifted, as ſoon as cold, and kept well corked in a bottle, to be 
waſhed off and renewed twice a day. Internally rhubarb grains 
vi. or viii. every night, ſo as to procure a ſtool or two extraor- 
dinary every day, and thus by increaſing one evacuation to des 
creaſe another, Cool dreſs, diluting liquids ? 


15. Crines novi. New hairs, The black points an the 
faces of ſome people conſiſt of mucus, which is become viſcid, 
and which adheres in the excretory ducts of the glands of the 
ſkin; as deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 2. 9. and which may be preſſed 
out by the fingers, and reſembles little worms. Similar to this 
would ſeem the fabrication of ſilk, and of cobweb by the filk 
worm and ſpider; which is a ſecreted matter prefſed through 
holes, which are the excretory ducts of glands. And it is pro- 
bable, that the production of hair on many parts of the body, 
and at different periods of life, may be effected by a ſimilar 
proceſs; and more eſpecially as every hair may be _—— | 

: 2 . wy 


, 
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a flender flexible horn, and is an appendage of the ſkin. See 
gect. XXXIX. 3. 2. Now as there is a ſenſitive ſympathy be- 
tween the glands, which ſecrete the ſemen, and the throat, as ap- 

rs in the mumps; ſee Hydrophobia, Claſs IV. I. 2. 7. and 
Parotitis Claſs IV. 1. 2. 19. the growth of the beard at puberty 
ſeems to be cauſed by the greater action of the cutaneous 
glands about the chin and pubes in conſequence of their ſympa- 
thy with thoſe of the teſtes, But this does not occur to the fe- 
male ſex at their time of puberty, becauſe the ſenſitive ſympa- 
thy in them ſeems to exiſt between the ſubmaxillary glands, and 
the pectoral ones; which ſecrete the milk, and afford pleaſure 
both by that ſecretion, and by the erection of the mamulæ, or 
nipples; and by delivering the milk into the mouth of the 
child this ſenſitive . of the pectoral and ſubmaxillary 


glands in women is alſo obſervable in the Parotitis, or mumps, 


as above referred to. 

When hairs grow on the face or arms fo as to be diſagreea- 
ble, they may be thus readily removed without pain or any ill 
confeguence, Warm the ends of a pair of nippers or forceps, 
and ſtick on them a little roſin, or burgundy pitch; by theſe 
means each ay > hair.may be taken faſt hold of; and if it be 
then plucked off flowly, it gives pain; but if plucked off ſudden- 
ly, it gives no pain at all; becauſe the vis inertiz of the part of 
tae ſkin, to which it adheres, is not overcome; and it is not in 
conſequence ſeparated from the cellular membrane under it, 
Some of the hairs may return which are thus plucked off, or 
others may be induced to grow near them ; but in a little time 
they may 4 thus ſafely deſtroyed; which is much to be pre- 


| ferred to the methods faid to be uſed in Turkey to eradicate 
hair; ſuch as a mixture of orpiment and quick lime; or of liver 


of ſulphur in ſolution; which injure the ſkin, if they are not 
very nicely managed; and the hair is liable to grow again as 
after ſhaving ; or to become white, if the roots of it have been 
much inflamed by the cauſticity of the application. See Claſs 
I. 2. 2. TI. on grey hairs, | Ev 


ORDO I. - 
Increaſed Irritation. 
8 GENUS III. 
2 With increaſed Aftions of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 


Tuxsx are not attended with ſo great increaſe of heat as in 
the former genus, becauſe the fluids probably undergo leſs oo 
. | = IT . . | mi 
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mical change in the glands of the abſorbent ſyſtem; nor are the 
glands of the abſorbent veſſels ſo numerous or ſo extenſive as 
thoſe of the ſecerning ones. Yet that ſome heat is produced by 
the increaſed action of the abſorbents appears from the greater 
general warmth of the ſkin and extremities of feeble patients 
after the exhibition of the peruvian bark, and other medicines 
of the article Sorbentia. 


SPECIES. 


I. Lingua arida. Dry tongue occurs in thoſe fevers, where 
the expircd air is warmer than natural ; and happens to all thoſe, 
who ſlcep with their mouths open; the currents of air in reſpi- 
ration increaſing the evaporation. There is alſo a dryneſs in 
the mouth from the increaſed ation of the abſorbent veſſels, 
when a floe or crab-apple are maſticated ; and after the perſpi- 
ration has been much increaſed by cating ſalt or ſpice, or after 
other copious ſecretions as after drunkenneſs, cathartics, or 
fever fits, the mucus of the mouth becomes viſcid, and in ſmall 
quantity, from the increaſed abſorption, adhering to the tongue 
like a white ſlough. In the diabætes, where the thirſt is very 
frond this dough adheres more pertinaciouſly, and becomes 
lack or brown, being coloured after a few days by our aliment 
or drink. The inſpilſated mucus on the tongue of thoſe, whe 
ſleep with their mouths open, is ſometimes reddened as if mix- 
ed with blood, and ſometimes a little blood follows the expuition 
of it from the fauces owing to its great adheſion. When this 
mucus adheres long to the papillæ of the tongue, the ſaliva, 
which it contains in its interſtices, like a ſponge, is liable to 
become putrid, and to acquire a bitter taſte, like other putrid 
animal ſubſtances ; which 1s generally miſtaken for an indication 
of the ponent of bile, "Ms 


M. M. Warm ſubacid liquids. See Claſs I. 2. 5. 8. 


2. Fauces aridæ. Dry throat. The expuition of a frothy 
mucus with great and perpetual hawking occurs in hydrophobia, 
and is very diſtrefling to the patient; which may be owing to 
the increaſed irritability or ſenſibility of the upper part of the 
W which will not permit any fluid to reſt on it. | 

It affects ſome people after intoxication, when the lungs re» 
main ſlightly inflamed, and by the greater heat of the air in ex- 
piration the mucus becomes too haſtity evaporated, and is ex- 
pectorated with difficulty in the ſtate of white froth, I | 

8 4 knew 
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T knew a perſon, who for twenty years always waked with 
his tongue and throat quite dry; ſo that he was neceſſitated to 
take a ſpoonful of water, as ſoon as he awoke; otherwiſe a 
little blood always followed the forcible expuition of the indu- 
rated mucus from his fauces. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 17. 

M. M. Steel-ſprings fixed to the night-cap ſo as to ſuſpend 
the lower jaw and keep it cloſed; or ſprings of elaſtic gum. 
Or a pot of water ſuſpended over the bed, with a piece of liſt, 
or woollen cloth, depending from it, and held in the mouth; 
which will act like a ſyphon, and lowly ſupply moiſture, or 


barley water ſhould be frequently ſyringed into the mouth of 


the patient. 


3. Nares aridi. voy noſtrils with the mucus hardening upon 
their internal ſurface, fo as to cover them with a kind of ſkin 
or ſcale, owing to the increaſed action of the abſorbents of this 
membrane; or to the too great dryneſs of the air, which paſſes 
into the lungs ; or too great heat of it in its expiration. 

WM den air is fo dry as to loſe its tranſparency; as when a tre- 
mulous motion of it can be ſeen over corn fields in a hot ſum- 
mer's day; or when a dry miſt, or want of tranſparency of the 
air, is vifible in very hot weather; the ſenſe of ſmell is at the 
fame time imperfect from the dryneſs of the membrane, beneath 


Which it is ſpread. 


4. Expettoratio ſolida. Solid expectoration. The mucus of 


the lungs becomes hardened by the increaſed abſorption, ſo that 
it adheres and forms a kind of lining in the air-cells, and is 
ſometimes ſpit up in the form of branching veſſels, which are 
called polypi of the lungs. See Tranſat. of the College, Lon- 
don. There is a rattling or weezing of the breath, but it is 
not at firſt attended with inflammation. | | 
The Cynanche trachealis, or Croup, of Dr. Cullen, or An- 
gina polypoſa of Michaelis, if they differ from the peripneu- 
mony of infants, ſeem to belong to this genus. . When the dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration is great, veneſection is immediately neceſ- 
ſary, and then an emetic, and a bliſter. And the child ſhould 
be kept nearly upright in bed as much as may be. See Ton- 
ſillitis, Claſs Il. 3.4 
M. M. Diluents, emetics, eſſence of antimony, fœtid gums, 
onions, warm bath for half an hour every day for a month. In- 
haling the ſteam of water, with or without volatile alcali. Soap. 


. Conſti io alvi, Coſtiveneſs from increaſed action of the 
inteſtinal abſorbents. The feces are hardened in _ _ 
| cybalaz 
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ſeybala; which are ſometimes obliged to be extracted from the 
rectum with a kind of marrow ſpoon. This is ſaid to have 
happened from the patient having taken much ruſt of iron. 
The mucus is alſo hardened ſo as to line the inteſtines, and to 
come away in ſkins, rolled up as they paſs along, ſo as to re- 
ſemble worms, for which they are frequently miſtaken; and 
ſometimes it is evacuated in ſtill larget pieces, ſo as to counter- 
feit the form of the inteſtines, and has been miſtaken for a por- 
tion of them. Balls of this kind, nearly as heavy as marble, 
and conſiderably bard, from two inches to five in diameter, are 
frequently found in the bowels of horſes. Similar Balls found 
in goats have been called Bezoar. | 45 
| 5 M. Cathartics, Diluents, fruit, oil, ſoap, ſulphur, war 


bath. W with cold water, cool clothing. See Claſs I. 
2. 4. 18. 1 : 


6. Cutis arida. Dry ſkin. This dry ſkin is not attended 
with coldneſs as in the beginning of fever-fits, Where this 
cutaneous abſorption is great, and the ſecreted material upon it 
viſcid, as on the hairy ſcalp, the ſkin becomes covered. with 
hardened mucus : which adheres ſo as not to be eaſily removed, 
as the ſcurf on the head ; but is not attended with inflammation 
like the Tinea, or Lepra. The moiſture, which appears on 
the ſkin beneath reſinous or oily plaſters, or which is ſeen to 
adhere to ſuch plaſters, is owing to their preventing the exha- 
lation of the perſpirable mattet, and not to their increafing the 
produQtion of it, as ſome have idly imagined. 4 

M. M. Warm bathing, oil externally, oil-ſkin gloves, reſi- 
nous plaſters. Wax. | 


7. Urina parca colorata. Diminiſhed urine, which is high 
coloured, and depoſits an earthy ſediment, when cold, is owing 
to the great action of the urinary abſorbents. See Claſs I. I. 
2. 4. In ſome dropſies the cutaneous abſorbents are paralytic, 
as well as thoſe opening into the cellular membrane; and hence, 
no moiſture being acquired from the atmoſphere, or from the 
cellular membrane, great thirſt is excited; and great abſorption 
from all parts, where the abſorbents are ſtill capable of action. 
Hence the urine is in very ſmall quantity, and of deep colour, 
with copious ſediment; and the kidneys are erroneouſly blamed 
for not doing their office; {timulant diuretic medicines are 
given in vain; and very 8 the unhappy patient is re- 


rained from quenching his thirſt, and dies a martyr to falſe 
theory, CW: | 


M. M. Diluem 


through the gall- duct. Factitious Selter's water made by diſ- 
ſolving one 
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M. M. Diluent liquids, and warm bathing, are the natural 
cure of this ſymptom ; but it generally attends thoſe dropſies, 
which are ſeldom curable; as they are owing to a paralyſis both 


of the cutaneous and cellular lymphatics. 


8. Calculus felleus. Gall- ſtone. From the too haſty abſorp- 
tion of the thinner parts of the bile, the remainder is left too 
viſcid, and cryſtallizes into lumps ; which, if too large to paſs, 
obſtruct the ductus choledochus, producing pain at the pit of 
the ſtomach, and jaundice, When the indurated bile is not 


harder than a boiled pea, it may paſs through the bile- duct with 


difficulty by changing its form; and thus gives thoſe pains, 
which have been called ſpaſms of the ſtomach ; and yet theſe 
viſcid lumps of bile may afterwards diſſolve, and not be viſible 


among the feces. 


In two inſtances I have ſeen from thirty to fifty gall-ſtones 
voided after taking an oil vomit as: below. They were about 


the ſize of peas, and diſtinguiſhable when dry by their being 


inflammable like bad wax, when put into the flame of a candle. 


For other cauſes of jaundice, ſee Claſs I. 2. 4. 19. 

M. M. Diluents, daily warm bathing. Ether mixed with 
yolk of egg and water. Unboiled acrid vegetables, as lettice, 
cabbage, muſtard, and creſſes. When in violent pain, four 
ounces of oil of olives, or of almonds, ſhould be ſwallowed ; 


and as much more in a quarter of an hour, whether it ſtays or 


not, The patient ſhould lie on the circumference of a lar 
barrel, firſt on one fide, and then on the other. Electric ſh 


of Sal Soda in a pint of water; to half a 
pint of which made luke-warm add ten drops of marine acid ; 
to be drank as ſoon -as mixed, twice a day for ſome months. 
Opium muſt be uſed to quiet the pain, if the oil does not ſuc- 
ceed, as two grains, and another grain in half an hour if neceſſa- 
ry. See Claſs IV. 2.2.4 


9. Calculus renis. Stone of the Kidney. The pain in the 
Joins and along the courſe of the ureter from a ſtone is attend- 
ed with retraction of the teſticle in men, and numbneſs on the 


inſide of the thigh in women. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 
lumbago or ſciatica, as theſe latter are ſeldom attended with 


vomiting, and have pain on the outſide of the thigh, ſometimes 
quite down to the ankle or heel. See Herpes and Nephritis. 


Where the abſorption of the thinner parts of the ſecretion 


takes place too haſtily in the kidnies, the hardened mucus, and 


+ conſequent calculous concretions, ſometimes totally ſtop up the 


tubuli 
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tubuli uriniferi; and no urine is ſecreted. Of this many die, 
who have drank much vinous ſpirit, and ſome of them recover 
by voiding a quantity of white mucus, like chalk and water; 
and others by voiding a great quantity of ſand, -or ſmall calculi. 
This hardened mucus frequently becomes the nucleus of a 
ſtone in the bladder. The falts of the urine, called microcoſ- 
mic ſalt, are often miſtaken for gravel, but are diſtinguiſhable 
both by their angles of cryſtallization, their adheſion to the ſides 
or bottom of the pot, and by their not being formed till the 
urine cools, Whereas the particles of gravel are generally 
without angles, and always drop to the bottom of the velieh, 
immediately as the water 1s voided. | | 

Though the proximate cauſe of the formation' of the calcu- 
lous concretions of the kidneys, and of chalk-ftones in the 
gout, and of the inſoluble concretions of coagulable lymph, 
which are found on membranes, which have been inflamed in 
peripneumony, or rheumatiſm, conſiſts in the too great action of 
the abſorbent veſſels of thoſe parts; yet the remote cauſe in theſe 
caſes is probably owing to the inflammation of the membranes z 
which at that time are believed to ſecrete a material more liable 
to coagulate or concrete, than they would otherwiſe produce 
by increaſed action alone without the production of new veſſels, 
which conſtitutes inflammation. As defined in Claſs II. 1. 2. 

The fluids ſecreted from the mucous membranes of animals 
are of various kinds and conſiſtencies. Hair, ſilk, ſcales, horns, 
finger nails, are owing to natural proceſſes. Gall- ſtones, ſtones 
found in the inteſtines of horſes, ſcurf of the ſxin in leproſy, 
ſtones of the kidnies and bladder, the callus from the inflamed 
perioſteum, which unites broken bones, the calcareous cement, 
which repairs the injured ſhells of ſnails, the calcareous cruſt 
on the eggs of birds, the annually renewed ſhells of crabs, are 
all inſtances of productions from mucous membranes, after- 
wards indurated by abſorption of their thinner parts. 

All theſe concretions contain phoſphoric acid, mucus, and 
calcareous earth in different proportions ; and are probably ſo 
far analogous in reſpect to their component parts as well as their 
mode of formation. Some calcareous earth has been diſcoyer- 
ed after Lr, in the coagulable lymph of animals. For- 
dyce's Elements of Practice. A little calcareous e was 
detected by Scheel or Bergman in the calculus of the bladder 
with much phoſphoric acid, and a great quantity of phoſphorie 
acid is ſhewn to exiſt in oyſter-ſhells by their becoming lumi- 
nous on expoſing them a while to the ſun's light after calcina- 
tion; as in the experiments of Wilſon. Botanic Garden, P. 
1. Canto 1. I. 182, note. The exchange of which phoſphoric 
Ve. D acid 
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acid for carbonic acid, or fixed air, converts ſhells into lime- 
ſtone, producing mountains of marble, or calcareous ſtrata. 
Now as the hard lumps of calcareous matter, termed crabs' 
eyes, which are found in the ſtomachs of thoſe animals previous 
to the annual renewal of their ſhells, are rediſſolved, probably by 
their gaſtric acid, and again depoſited for that purpoſe ;' may it 
not be concluded, that the ſtone of the bladder might be diſſolved 
by the gaſtric juice of fiſh of prey, as of crabs, or pike ; or of 
voracious young birds, as young rooks or hawks, or even cf 
calves ? Could not theſe experiments be tried by collecting the 
gaſtric juice by putting bits of ſponge down the throats of young 
crows, and retracting them by a ftring in the manner of Spal- 
lanzani ? or putting pieces of calculus down the throat of a 
living crow, or pike, and obſerving if they become digeſted ? 
and laſtly could not gaſtric juice, if it ſhould appear to be a 
ſolvent, be injected and born in the bladder without injury by. 
means of catheters of elaſtic reſin, or caoutchouc ? 

M. M. Diluents. Cool dreſs. Frequent change of poſture. 
Frequent horizontal reſt in the day. Bathe the loins every 
morning with a ſponge and cold water. Aerated alcaline water 
internally. Abſtinence from all fermented or ſpirituous liquors. 
Whatever increaſes perſpiration injures theſe patients, as it diſſi- 
= the aqueous particles, which ought to dilute the urine. 

en the conſtitution begins to produce gravel, it may I be- 
lieve be certainly prevented by a total abſtinence from fermented 
or ſpirituous liquours; by drinking much aqueous fluids ; as 
toaſt and water, tea, milk, and water, lemonade ; and laſtly by 
thin clothing, and ſleeping on a hardiſh bed, that the patient may 
not lie too long on one ſide. See Claſs IV. 2. 2. 2. There is 
reaſon to believe, that the daily uſe of opium contributes to pro- 
duce gravel in the kidnies by increafing abſorption, when they 
are inflamed ; in the ſame manner as is done by fermented or 
ſpirituous liquor. See Claſs I. 3. 2. 11. | 

When the kidnies are ſo obſtructed with gravel, that no urine 
paſſes into the bladder ; which is known by the external appear- 
ance of the lower part of the abdomen, which, when the blad- 
der is full, ſeems as if contracted by a cord between the navel 
and the bladder; and by the tenſion on the region of the bladder 
diſtinguiſhable by the touch; or by the jntroduftion of the 
catheter; the following methods of cure are frequently ſucceſs- 

J. Veneſection to fix or eight ounces, ten grains of calomel, 

ad an infuſion of ſenna with falts and oil, every three hours, till 
Is are procured. Then an emetic. After the patient has 
been thus evacuated, a bliſter on the loins ſhould be uſed ; and 
from ten to twenty electric ſhocks ſhould be piſſed through the 
e kidnies, 


* 
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kidnies, as large as can be eaſily borne, once or twice a day. 
Along with this method the warm bath ſhould be uſed for an 
hour once or twice a day. After repeated evacuations a clyſter, 
conſiſting of two drams of turpentine diſſolved by yolk of egg, 
and ſixty drops of tincture of opium, ſhould be uſed at night, 
and repeated, with cathartic medicines interpoſed, every night, 
or alterhate nights. Aerated ſolution of alcali ſhould be taken 
internally, a balſam of copaiva, three or four times a day. 
Some of theſe patients recover after having made no water for 
nine or ten days. 

If a ſtone ſticks in the ureter with inceſſant vomiting, ten 
grains of calomel muſt be given in ſmall pills as above; and ſome 
hours afterwards infuſion of ſenna and ſalts and oil, if it can be 
made to ſtay on the ſtomach. And after the purge has operated 
four or five times, an opiate is to be given, if the pain conti- 
nues, conſiſting of two grains of opium. If this does not 
ſucceed, ten or twenty electric ſhocks through the kidney ſhould 
be tried, and the purgative repeated, and afterwards the opiate. 
The patient ſhould frequently be put into the warm bath for an 
hour at a time. Eighty or an hundred drops of laudanum given 
in a clyſter, with two drams of turpentine, is to be preferred to 
the two grains given by the ſtomach as above, when the pain and 
vomiting are very urgent. | | | 


10. Calculus veſicæ. Stone of the bladder. The nucleus, or 
kernel, of theſe concretions is always formed in the kidney, as 
above deſcribed ; and paſſing down the ureter into the bladder, 
is there perpetually increaſed by the mucus and falts ſecreted 

from the arterial ſyſtem, or by the mucus of the bladder, diſ- 
poſed in concentric ſtrata, Th 
horſes are alfo formed on a nucleus, and conſiſt of concentric 
ſpheres ; as appears in ſawing them through the middle. But as 
theſe are formed by the indurated mucus of the inteſtines alone 
without the urinary ſalts, it is probable a difference would be 
found on their analyſis. | . 

As the ſtones of the bladder are of various degrees of hard- 
neſs, and probably differ from each other in the proportions at 
leaſt of their component parts; when a patient, who labours 
under this afflicting diſeaſe, voids any ſmall bits of gravel ; 


mild alcali well aerated ; and if they diſſolve in theſe ſolutions, 
it would afford greater hopes, that that which remains in the 
bladdet, might be affected by theſe medicines taken by the 
ſtomach, or injected into the bladder. i th 
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e ſtones found in the bowels of 


theſe ſhould be kept in warm ſolutions of cauſtic! alcali, or of 
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To ent the increaſe of a ſtone in the bladder much diluent 
drink ſhould be taken; as half a pint of water warmed to about 
eighty degrees, three or four times a day: which will not only 
event the growth of it, by preventing any microcoſmic ſalts 
rom being precipitated from the urine, and by keeping the mucus 
ſuſpended in it; but will alſo diminiſh the ſtone already formed, 
by ſoftening, and N away its ſurface. To this muſt be 
added cool dreſs, and cool bed- clothes, as directed above in the 
calculus renis. 

When the ſtone is puſhed againſt or into the neck of the 
bladder, great pain is produced; this may ſometimes be relieved 
by the introduction of a bougie to puſh the ſtone back into the 
fundus of the bladder. Sometimes by change of poſture, or by 
an opiate either taken into the ſtomach, or by a clyſter. 

A dram of ſal ſoda, or of ſalt of tartar, diſſolved in a pint of 

water, and well ſaturated with carbonic acid (fixed air), by 
means of Dr. Nooth's glaſs- apparatus, and drank every days or 
twice a day, is the moſt. efficacious internal medicine yet diſco- 
vered, which can be eaſily taken without any general injury to 
the conſtitution. An aerated alkaline water of this kind is ſold 
under the name of factitious Seltzer water, by J. Schweppe, at 
Ne. 8, King's-ſtreet, Holborn, London; which I am told is 
better prepared than can be eaſily done in the uſual glaſs-veſlels, 
probably by employing a greater preſſure in wooden ones. 
. Lythotomy is Ce nonrh, Will the gaſtric juice of 
animals diſſolve calculi, Will fermenting vegetable juices, as 
{ſweet-wort, or ſugar and water in the act of fermentation with 
yeſt, diſſolve any kind of animal concretions ? 


11. Calculus arthriticus, Gout-ftones are formed on in- 
famed membranes, like thoſe of the kidnies above deſcribed, 
by the too haſty abſorption of the thinner and ſaline parts of the 
mucus. Similar concretions have been produced in the lungs, 
and even in the pericardium; and it is probable, that the oſſifi- 
cation, as it is called, of the minute arteries, which is ſaid to 
attend old age, and to precede ſome mortifications of the extre- 
mities, may be a proceſs of this kind, ; 

As gout-ſtones lie near the ſurface, it is probable, that ether, 
frequently applied in their early ſtate, might render them ſo 
liquid as to permit their. reabſorption ; which the ſtimulus of 
the ether might at the ſame time encourage. 

12. Rheumatiſmus chronicus, Chronic rheumatiſm. After 
the acute rheumatiſm ſome inſpiſſated mucus, or material ſimilar 
to chalk-ſtones of the gout, which was ſecreted on the inflamed 
membrane, is probably left, owing to the too haſty A” 


| 
[ 
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of the thinner and ſaline part of it; and by lying on the faſcia, 
which covers ſome of the muſcles, pains them, when they 
move and rub againſt it, like any extraneous material. 

The pain of the ſhoulder, which attends inflammations of 
the upper membrane of the liver, and the pains of the arms, 
which attend aſthma dolorificum, or dropſy of the pericar- 
dium, are diſtinguiſhed from the chronic rheumatiſm, as in the 
latter the pain only occurs on moving the affected muſcles. 

M. M. Warm bath, cold bath, bandage of emplaſtrum de 
minio put on tight, ſo as to compreſs the part. Cover the part 
with flannel, ith oiled filk. Rub it with common oil fre- 
quently, - With ether, A bliſter. A warmer climate, Ve- 
neſection. A grain of calomel and a grain of opium for ten ſuc- 
ceſſive nights, The Peruvian bark, | 


13. Cicatrix vulnerum. The ſcar after wounds. In the 
healing of ulcers the matter is firſt thickened by increaſing the 
abſorption in them; and then leſſened till all the matter is ab- 
ſorbed, which is brought by the arteries, inſtead of being de- 
poſed in the ulcer, | 

M. M. This is promoted by bandage, by the ſorbentia exter- 
nally, as powder of bark, white lead ; ſolution of ſugar of lead. 
And by the ſorbentia internally after evacuations, See Sect. 
XXXIII. 3. 2. 

In thoſe ulcers which are made by the contact of external fire, 
the violent action of the fibres, which occaſions the pain, is 
liable to continue, after the external heat is withdrawn. This 
ſhould be relieved by external cold, as of ſnow, falt and water 
recently mixed, ether, or ſpirits of wine ſuffered to evaporate 
on the part, | | 

The cicatrix of an ulcer generally proceeds from the edges 
of it; but in large ones frequently from the middle, or com- 
mences in . places at the ſame time; which probably 
contributes to the unevenneſs of large ſcars, 


14. Cornea obfuſcatio. Opacity of the cornea. There are 
few people, who have paſſed the middle of life, who have not 
at ſome time ſuffered ſome flight ſcratches or injuries of the 
cornea, which by not healing with a perfectly ſmooth ſurface 
occaſion ſome refractions of light, which may be conveniently 
ſeen in the following manner : fill a tea-ſaucer with cream and 
tea, or with milk, and holding it to your lips, as if going to 
drink it, the imperfections of the cornea will appear like lines 
or blotches on the ſurface of the fluid, with a lefs white appear- 
ance than that ſurface, Thoſe blemiſhes of the eye are diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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re from the muſcæ volitantes deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 5. 3. 
by their being invariably ſeen at any time, when you look for 

em. | 

Ulcers may frequently be ſeen on the cornea after opthalmy, 
like little pits or indentations beneath the ſurface of it ; in this 
caſe no external application ſhould be uſed, left the ſcar ſhould 
be left uneven ; but the cure ſhould be confined to the internal 
uſe of thirty grains of bark twice a-day, and from five to ten 
drops of laudanum at night, with five grains of rhubarb, if ne- 
ceſlary. | 

Aﬀer ulcers of the cornea, which have been large, the ines 
qualities and opacities of the cicatrix obſcures the fight ; in this 
caſe could not a ſmall piece of the cornea. be cut out by a kind of 
trephige about the ſize of a thick briſtle, or a ſmall crow-quill, 
and would it not heal with a tranſparent ſcar ? This experiment 
is worth trying, and might be done by a piece of hollow ſteel 
wire with a ſharp edge, through which might be introduced a 
pointed ſteel ſcrew; the ſcrew to be introduced through the 
opake cornea to hold it up, and preſs it againſt the cutting edge 
of the hollow wire or cylinder; if the ſcar ſhould heal without 
loſing its tranſparency, many blind people might be made to ſee 
tolerably well by this flight and not painful operation. An ex- 
periment I with ſtrongly to recommend to ſome ingenious 
jurgeon or oculiſt. . | | | 


ORDO .. 


Iucreaſed Irritation. 


GENUS IV. 
With increaſed Aftions of other Cavities and Mendeancs, 


SPECIES, 


1. Niditatio irritativa, Winking of the eyes is performed 
every minute without our attention, for the purpoſe of cleanin 

and moiſtening the eye-ball ; as further ſpoken. of in Claſs 1 
I. I. 8. When the cornea becomes too dry, it becomes at the 
ſame time leſs tranſparent; which is owing to the pores of it 
being then too large, ſo that the particles of light are refracted 
by the edges of each pore, inſtead of paſſing through it; in the 
ſame manner as light is refracted by paſſing near . edge of a 


knife, When theſe pores are filled with water, the cornea 
: „I 


R 
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becomes again tranſparent. This want of tranſparency of the 
cornea is viſible ſometimes in dying people, owing to their inir- 
ritability, and conſequent neglect of nictitation. 


The increaſe of tranſparency by filling the pores with fluid is 
ſcen by ſoaking white paper in oil; which from an opake body 
becomes very tranſparent, and accounts for a curious atmoſpheric 
phenomenon ; when there exiſts a dry miſt in a morning ſo as 
to render diſtant objects leſs diſtinct, it is a ſign of a dry day; 
when diſtant objects are ſeen very diſtin, it is a ſign of rain. 
See Botan. Garden, Part I. add. note xxv. The particles of 
air are probably larger than thoſe of water, as water will paſs 
through leather and paper, which will confine air; hence when 
the atmoſphere is much deprived of moiſture, the pores of the 
dry air are ſo large, that the rays of light are refracted by their 
edges inſtead of paſſing through them. But when as much 
moiſture is added as can be perfectly diffolved, the air becomes 
tranſparent ; and opake again, when a part of this moiſture col- 
les into ſmall ſpherules previous to its precipitation. This alſo 
accounts for the want of tranſparency of the air, which is ſeen 
in tremulous motions over corn-fields on hot ſummer-days, or 
over brick-Kkilns, after the flame is extinguiſhed, while the fur- 
nace ſtill remains hot, | 


2. Deglutitio irritativa, The deglutition of our ſaliva is 
performed frequently without our attention, and is then an irri- 
tative action in conſequence of the ſtimulus of it in the mouth. 
Or perhaps ſometimes for the purpoſe of diffuſing a pa 
over the dry membranes of the fauces and pharinx ; i 
manner as tears are diffuſed over the cornea of the 62 , 
act of nictitation to clean or moiſten it, | 

3. Reſpiratis et Tuſſis irritative. In the acts of reſpiration 
and of coughing there is an increaſed motion of the air-cells of 
the lungs owing to ſome ſtimulating cauſe, as deſcribed above 
in Clas I. 1. 2. 8. and I. 1. 3. 4. and which are frequently per- 
formed without our attention or conſeiouſneſs, and are then irri- 
tative actions; and thus differ from thoſe deſeribed in Claſs II. 
I. I. 2. and 5. To theſe increaſed actions of the air-cells are 
ſuperadded thoſe of the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm b 
irritative aſſociation. When any unnatural ſtimulus acts 15 
violently on the peas of reſpiration as to induce pain, the 


ſenſorial power of ſenſation becomes added to that of irritation, 


and inflammation of the membranes of them is a general con- 
ſequence, | 


4. Excluſia 
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4 Excluſio bilis. The excluſion of the bile from the gall- 
bladder, and its derivation into the duodenum, is an irritative 
action in conſequence of the ſtimulus of the aliment on the ex- 
tremity of the biliary duct, which terminates in the inteſtine. 
The increaſed ſecretion of tears is occaſioned in a ſimilar man- 
ner by any ſtimulating material in the eyes; which affects the 
excretory ducts of the lachrymal glands. A pain of the exter- 
nal membrane of the eye ſometimes attends any unuſual ſtimulus 
of it, then the ſenſerial power of ſenſation becomes added to 
that of irritation, and a ſuperficial inflammation is induced, 


5. Dentitio. Toothing. The pain of toothing often begins - 


much earlier than is ſuſpected ; and is liable to produce con- 
vulſions; which are ſometimes relieved, when the gum ſwells, 
and becomes inflamed ; at other times a diarrhoea ſupervenes, 
which ĩs generally eſteemed a favourable circumſtance, and ſeems 
to prevent the convulſions by ſupplying another means of re- 
lieving the pain of dentition b irritative exertion ; and a con- 
ſequent temporary exhauſtion of ſenſorial power, See Claſs I, 
1. 2. 5. Sect. XXXV. * 
© The convulſions from toothing generally commence long be- 
fore the appearance of the teeth; but as the two middle inciſors 
of the lower jaw gay appear firſt, and then thoſe of the 
upper, it is adviſeable to lance the gums over theſe longitudi- 
nally in reſpect to the jaw-bones, and quite down to the perioſ- 
teum, and through it. 
As eld attending the commencement of toothing 
5 only dangerous to life in their greateſt degree, but are 
& 414A uce Bir or inſenſibility by their continuance even 
inn leſsdegree, the moſt efficacious means ſhould be uſed to 
cure them. kin 
M. M. Lance the gum of the expected teeth quite trough 
the perioſteum longitudinally. Veneſection by the lancet or by 
two pr three Jeeches. One grain of calomel as a purge. Tinc- 
ture of jalap, five or ſix drops in water every three hours till it 
_ purges, to be repeated daily. After evacuations a ſmall bliſter 


en the back or behind the ears. And laſtly, two or three drops 


of laudanum according to the age of the child. Warm bath, 
See Claſs III. 1, 1: 5. and 6. 2 


6. e chronicus. I have ſeen two caſes, where an 
erection of the penis, as hard as horn, continued two or three 


weeks without any venereal deſires, but not without ſome pain; 
the eafieſt attitude of the patients was lying upon their backs 
with their knees up. At length the corpus cavernoſum urethræ 


became 
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became ſoft, and in another day or two the whole ſubſided. In 
one of them a bougie was introduced, hoping to remove ſome 
bit of gravel from the caput — ng camphor, warm bath- 
ing, opium, lime-water, cold aſperſion, bleeding in the veins of 
the penis, were tried in vain, One of them had been a free 
drinker, had much gutta roſacea on his face, and died ſuddenly a 
few months after his recovery from this complaint. Was it a 
ralyſis of the terminations of the veins, which abſorb the 
blood from the tumid penis ? or from the ſtimulus of indurated 
ſemen in the ſeminal veſſels? In the latter caſe ſome venereal 
deſires ſhould have attended, Claſs III. 1. 2. 16. 
The priapiſmus, which occurs to vigorous people in a morn- 
ing before they awake, has been called the ſignum falutis, or 
banner of health, and is occaſioned by the increaſe of our irrita- 
bility or ſenſibility during ſleep, as explained in Set, XVIII. 15, 


. Diftenſio mamularum. The diſtenſion of the nipples of 
lacteſcent women is at firſt owing to the ſtimulus of the milk, 
gee Sect, XIV. 8, and Sect. XVI. 5. See Cla II. 1. 7. 10. 


8. Deſcenſus uteri, This is a very frequent complaint after bad 
Jabours, the fundus uteri becomes inverted and deſcends like the 
prolapſus ani, | | 

M. M. All the uſual peſſaries are very inconvenient and in- 
effectual. A piece of ſoft ſponge about two inches diameter in- 
troduced into the vagina gives great eaſe to theſe patients, and 
ſupports the uterus; it ſhould have a ſtring put through it to 
retract it by. 

There are alſo peſſaries now made of elaſtic gum, which are 


ſaid to be eaſily worn, and to be convenient, from their having a 
perforation in their centre, - - 


9. Prelapſus ani. The lower part of the rectum becomes 
inverted, and deſcends after every ſtool chiefly in children; and 
thus ſtimulates the ſphincter ani like any other extraneous body. 

M. M. It ſhould be duſted over with very fine powder of 
gum ſandarach, and then replaced. Aſtringent fomentations ; 
as an infuſion of oak bark, or a ſlight ſolution of alum. Hori- 
zontal reſt frequently in the day. 


10. Lumbricus. Round worm. The round worm is ſuf- 
ed in children when the belly is tumid, and the countenance 
loated and pale, with ſwelling of the upper lip. The genera» 
_ tion of theſe worms is promoted by the too dilute ſtate of the 
bile, as is evident in the fleuke-worm found in the biliary ducts 


and 
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and ſubſtance of the liver in ſheep; and in water- rats, in the livers 
of which laſt animals they were lately detected in large numbers 
by Dr. Capelle. TranſaRions of the college of Philadelphia, 
Ye . : 

Now as the dilute ſtate of the bile depends on the deficiency 
of the abſorption of its thinner parts, it appears, that the tumid 
belly, and bloated countenance, and ſwelled upper lip, are 2 
concomitant circumſtance attending the general inactivity of the 
abſorbent ſyſtem ; which is therefore to be eſteemed the remote 
cauſe of the generation of worms, 

The ſunplicity of the ſtructare of worms probably enables 
them to exiſt in more various temperatures of heat ; and their 
being endued with life prevents them from being deſtroyed by 
digeſtion in the ſtomach, probably in the fame manner, as the 

wers of life prevent the fermentation and putrefaction of the 
ſtomach itſelf, Hence I conclude, that worms are originally 
taken into our alimentary canal from without; as I believe fimiy 
lar worms of all kinds are to be found out of the body, a 

M. M. The round worm is deſtroyed by a cathartic with fou 
or ſix grains of calomel; and afterwards by giving ſix or eight 
grains of filings of iron twice a day for a fortnight. See He- 
patis tumour, Claſs I. 2. 3. 9. As worms are liable to come 
away in fevers, whether of the hectic or putrid kind, could they 
be removed by purulent matter, or rotten egg, or putrid fleſh, 
ſince in thoſe fevers from the enfeebled action cf the inteſtines 
the fæces become highly putrid ? 


11. Tænia. Tape-worm conſiſts of a chain of animals ex- 

| tending from the ſtomach to the anus. See Sect, XXXIX. 2, 
3. It frequently exiſts in cats, rats, and geeſe, and probably in 
many other animals. 7 & ; 
The worms of this genus poſſeſs a wonderful power of re- 
taining life. Two of them, which were voided by a pointer dog 
in canſequence of violent purgatives, each of which were ſeve- 
ral feet in length, had boiling water poured on them in a baſon; 
which ſeemed not much to inconvenience them, When the 
water was cool, they were taken out and put into gin or whiſkey 
of the ſtrongeſt kind, in which their life and activity continued 
unimpaired ; and they were at length killed by adding to the 
ſpirit a quantity of corroſive ſublimate, Medic. Comment. for 
1791, p. 370. 
he tape-wrom is cured by an amalgama of tin and quick- 
filver, ſuch as is uſed on the back of Jooking-glaſſes ; an ounce 
ſhould be taken every two hours, till a pound is taken ; and 
125 then 
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then a briſk cathartic of Glauber's ſalts two ounces, and com- 
mon ſalts one ounce, diſſolved in two wine pints of water, half 
a pint to be taken every hour till it purges, The worm extends 
from the ſtomach to the anus, and the amalgama tears it from 
the inteſtine by mechanical preſſure, acting upon it the whole 
way. Electric ſhocks through the duodenum greatly afliſts the 
operation, Large doſes of tin in powder. Iron filings in large 
doſes. The powder of fern-root ſeems to be of no uſe, as re- 
commended by M. NouMier, 


12, Aſcarides, Thread-worm, Theſe worms are faid to be 
more frequent in ſome parts of this kingdom than in others, as 
near the fens of Lincolnſhire, Do they eſcape from the body 
and become flies, like the bott-worm in horſes ? Do they crawl 
from one child to another in the ſame bed? Are they acquired 
from flies or worms, which are ſeen in putrid ee houſes, 
as theſe worms as well as the tape-worms, are probably ac- 
quired from without? this may account for their re- appearance 
a few weeks or months after they have been deſtroyed; or can 
this happen from the eggs or parts of them remaining? 

Aſcarides appear to be of two kinds, the common ſmall ones 
like a thread; which has a very ſharp, head, as appears in the 
microſcope; and which is fo tender, that the cold air ſoon ren- 
ders it motionleſs; and a larger kind above an inch long, and 
nearly as thick as a very ſmall crow quill, and which is very 
hard in reſpect to its texture, and very tenacious of life. One 
of theſe laſt was brought to me, and was immediately immerſed 
in a ſtrong ſolution of ſugar of lead, and lived in it a very loag 
time without apparent inconvenience, | 

M. M. Aſcarides are ſaid to be weakened by twenty grains 
of cinnabar and hve of rhubarb taken every night, but not to 
be cured by this proceſs. As theſe worms are found only in the 
rectum, variety of clyſters have been recommended, I was in- 
formed of a caſe, where ſolutions of mercurial ointment were 
uſed as a clyſter every night for a month without fucceſs, Clyſ- 
ters of Harrowgate water are recommended, either of the na- 
tural, or of the factitious, as deſcribed below, which might 
have a pug proportion of liver of ſulphur in it. As the 
cold air ſoon deſtroys them, after they are voided, could clyſters 
of iced water be uſed with adyantage? or of ſpirit of wine and 
water? or of ether and water? Might not a piece of candl 
about an inch long, or two ſuch pieces, ſmeared with — 
ointment, and introduced in the anus at night, or twice a day, 
be effectual by compreſſing their nidus, as well as by the poiſon 
of the mercury. | 

. f | The 
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The clyſters ſhould be large in quantity, that they may paſs 

high in the rectum, as two drams of tobacco boiled a minute in 
- a pint of water, Or perhaps what might be ſtil] more efficacious 
and leſs inconvenient, the ſmoke of tobacco injected by a proper 
apparatus every night, or alternate nights, for {ix or eight 
weeks, This was long ſince recommended, I think by Mr, 
Turner of Liverpool; and the reaſon it has not ſucceeded, 1 
believe to have been owing to the imperfections of the joints of 
the common apparatus for injecting the ſmoke of tobacco, ſo 
that it did not paſs into the inteſtine, though it was ſuppoſed to 
do fo, as I once obſerved. The ſmoke ſhould be received from 
the apparatus into a large bladder; and it may then be certain] 
' Injected like the common clyſter with ſufficient force; otherwifh 
oiled leathers ſhould be nicely put round the joints of the ma- 
chine; and a wet cloth — the injecting pipe to prevent the 
return of the ſmoke by the ſides of it. Clyſters of carbonated 
hydrogen gas, or of other factitious airs, might be tried. 

Harrowgate water taken into the ſtomach, ſo as to induce ſix 
or ſeven ſtools every morning, for four or fix weeks, is perhaps 
the moſt efficacious method in common uſe, A factitious Har. 
rogate water may be made probably of greater efficacy than the 
natural, by ale one ounce of marine ſalt, (called bay ſalt) 
and half an ounce of magneſia Glauber's ſalt (called Epſom ſalt, 
or bitter purging ſalt) in twenty-eight ounces of water. A 
quarter or half a pint of this is to be taken every hour, or two 
Hours in the morning, till it operates, with a tea-ſpoonful of a 
ſolution of liver of ſulphur, which is to be made by putting an 
ounce of hepar ſulphuris into half a pint of water, See Claſs 


IV. 1. 2. 9. 


13. Dracunculus. A thin worm brought from the coaſt of 
Guinea. It is found in the interſtices of the muſcles, and is 
many yards long; it makes a ſmall ulcer; which is cured by ex- 
tracting an inch of the worm a day, and wrapping the extracted 
part flowly round a bit of tobacco pipe till next day, ſo as not to 

reak it. I have twice ſeen long worms, like a thick horſe-hair, 
in water in July in this country, which appeared hard and 
jointed. 


14. Morpiones. Crab-lice. The excrement of this animal 
Rains the linen, and appears like diluted blood. 


M. M. Spirit of wine. Mercurial ointment, ſhaving the 


part. Oil deſtroys other inſects, if they be quite covered with 
it, as the ticks on dogs, and would probably therefore deſtroy 
theſe. Its manner of operation is by ſtopping up or 1 

| eir 
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their ſpiracula, or breathing pores; a few drops of oil poured 


on a Waſp, ſo as to cover it, deſtroys it in a few ſeconds, 


15. Pediculi, Lice. There is ſaid to be a diſeaſe in which 
theſe animals are propagated in indeſtructible numbers, ſo as to 
deſtroy the patient. | | 

M. M. Cleanlineſs, mercurial ointment, ſtavis acria in pow- 
der, or the tincture of it in ſpirit of wine. Spirit of wine 
alone? Bath of oil? | | 


ORDO J. 


Increaſed Irritation. 


| GENUS V. 
With Increaſed Aftions of the Organs of Senſe. 


ir 


SPECIES. 


i. Viſus acrior. Acuter ſight. There have been inſtances 
of people, who could ſee better in the gloom of the evening, 
than in the ftronger light of the day; like owls, and bats, and 
many quadrupeds, and flying inſects, When the eye is inflam- 
ed, great light becomes eminently painful, owing to the increaſ- 
ed irritative motions of the retina, and the conſequent increaſed 
ſenſation. Thus when the eye is dazzled with ſudden light, the 
pain is not owing to the motion of the iris; for it is the con- 
traction of the iris, which relieves the pain from ſudden mghts 
but to the too violent contractions of the moving fibres; which 
conſtitute the extremities of the optic nerve. _ 


2. Auditus acrior. The irritative ideas of hearing are ſo in- 
creaſed in energy as to excite our attention. This happens in 
ſome diſeaſes of the epileptic kind, and in ſome fevers: Hence 
the whiſpering of the currents of air in a room, the reſpiration 
of the company, and noiſes before unperceived, become trou- 
bleſome; and ſounds louder than uſual, or unexpected, produce 
ſtarting, and convulſions. | 
M. M. Put oil of almonds into the ears. Stop the meatus 
auditorius with cotton wool. Set the feet of the patient's bed 
on-cuſhions, or ſuſpend it by cords from the cieling. 


3. Olfatits 
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Olfaftus acrior. The irritative ideas of ſmell from the 
increaſed action of the olfactive nerve excite our attention. 
Hence common odours are diſagreeable; and are perceived 
from variety of objects, which were before thought inodorous. 


Theſe are commonly believed to be hallucinations of the ſenſe; 
M. M. Snuff ftarch up the noſtrils. | 


4. Guftus acrior. The irritative ideas of taſte, as of our 
own faliva, and even of the atmoſpheric air, excite our atten- 
tion; and common taſtes are diſagreeably ſtrong. 

M. M. Water. Mucilage. Vegeta le . 4 Sorape the 
tongue clean. Rub it with a ſage-leaf and vinegar. 


5. Tactus acrior. The irritative ideas of the nerves of touch 
excite our attention: hence our own preſſure on the parts, we 
reſt upon, becomes uneaſy with univerſal ſoreneſs. 

M. M. Soft feather-bed. Combed wool put under the pa- 
tients, which rolls under them, as they turn, and thus prevents 
their friction againſt the ſneets. Drawers of ſoft leather. Plaſ- 
ters of cerate with calamy. 


5. Senſus caloris acrior. Acuter ſenſe of heat occurs in ſome 


diſeaſes, and that even when the perceptible heat does not ap- 


pear greater than natural to the hand of another perſon. See 
Claſs I. 1. 2. See Sea. XIV. 8. All the above increaſed 
actions of our organs of ſenſe ſeparately or jointly accompany 
ſome fevers, and ſome epileptic diſeaſes ; the patients complain- 
ing of the perception of the leaſt light, noiſes in their ears, bad 
ſmells in the room, and bad taſtes in their mouths, with ſore- 
neſs, numbneſs, and other uneaſy feels, and with difagreeable 
ſenſations of general or partial heat. 


7. Senſus extenſionis acrior. Acuter ſenſe of extenſion. The 
ſenſe of extenſion was ſpoken of in Se. XIV. 7. and XXXII. 
4. The defect of diſtention in the arterial ſyſtem is accompa- 
nied with faintneſs; and its exceſs with ſenſations of fulneſs, 
or weight, or preſſure. This however refers only to the vaſ- 
cular muſcles, which are diſtended by their appropriated fluids ; 
but the longitudinal muſcles are alſo affected by different quan- 
tities of extenſion, and become violently painful by the exceſs 
of it. | | 2 f | 

Theſe pains of muſcles and. of membranes are generally di- 
vided into acute and dull pains. The former are generally 
owing to increaſe of extenſion, as in pricking the ſkin with a 


needle; and the latter generally to defect of extenſion, as 5 
OS co 
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cold head-aches; but if the edge of a knife, or point of a pins 
be gradually preſſed againſt the fibres of muſcles or membranes, 
there would ſeem to be three ſtates or ſtages of this extenſion of 
the fibres; which have acquired names according to the degree 
or kind of ſenſation produced by the extenſion of them; thefe 


are I. titillation or tickling. 2. itching, and the 3. ſmarting; 
as deſcribed below. See Set. XIV. 9. 


8. Titillatio. Tickling is a pleaſurable pain of the ſenſe 
of extenſion above mentioned, and therefore excites laughter; 
as deſcribed in Sect. XXXIV. r. 4. The tickling of the noſ- 
trils, which precedes, the efforts of ſneezing, is owing to the 
increaſed irritation occaſioned by external ſtimulus; and is at- 
tended with a pleaſurable ſenſation in conſequence of the increaſ- 
ed action of the part. When this action is exerted in a greater 
degree, the ſenſation becomes painful, and the convulſion of 
ſneezing enſues; as the pain in tickling the ſoles of the feet of 
children is relieved by laughter. 

A lady after a bruiſe on her noſe by a fall was affected with 
inceſſant ſneezing, and relieved by ſnuffing ſtarch up her noſ- 
trils. Perpetual ſneezings in the meaſles, and in catarrhs 
from cold, are owing to the ſtimulus of the ſaline part of the 


mucous effuſion on the membrane of the noſtrils. See Claſs 
II. 1. 1. 4 


9. Pruritus. Itching ſeems to be a greater degree of titil- 
lation, and to be owing to the ſtimulus of ſome acrid material, 
as the matter of the itch; or of the herpes on the ſcrotum, and 
about the anus; or from thoſe univerſal eruptions, which attend 
ſome elderly people, who have drank much vinous ſpirit. It 
occurs alſo, when inftammations are declining, as in the healing 
of bliſters, or in the cure of ophthalmia, as the action of the 
veſſels is yet ſo great as to produce ſenſation; which, like the 
titillations that occaſion laughter, is perpetually changing from 
pleaſure to pain. | 

When the natural efforts of ſcratching do not relieve the 
pain of itching, it ſometimes increaſes ſo as to induce convulſi- 
ons and madneſs. As in the furor. uterinus, and ſatyriaſis, and 
in „ ani and ſcrotum. See Claſs II. I. 4. 14. IV. 
2. 2. 0. 

M. M. Warm bath. Fomentation. Alcohol externally. 
Poultice. Oiled filk, Mercurial ointments on ſmall ſurfaces 


at once. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 12. Solutions of lead on finall 
ſurfaces at once. | 


10. Dolor 
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10. Dolor urens. Smarting follows the edge of a knife in 
making a wound, and ſeems to be owing to the diſtention of a 
part of a fibre, till it breaks. A ſmarting of the ſkin is liable 
to affect the ſcars left by herpes or ſhingles; and the callous 
parts of the bottoms of the feet; and around the baſes of corns 
on the toes; and frequently extends after ſciatica along the out- 
ſide of the thigh, and of the leg, and part of the foot. All 
theſe may be owing to the ſtimulus of extenſion, by blood or 
ſerum being forced into veſſels nearly coaleſced. 

M. M. Emplaſtrum de minio put like a bandage on the part. 
Warm fomentation. Oil and camphor rubbed on the part. 
Oil-filk covering. A bliſter on the part. Ether, or alcohol, 
ſuffered to evaporate on the part. 


11. Conflernatio. Surpriſe. As our acquaint us at 
the ſame time with leſs than half of the obj which ſurround 
us, we have learned to confide much in the organ of hearin 
to warn us of approaching dangers. Hence it happens, that 1 
any ſound ſtrikes us, which we cannot immediately account for, 
our fears are inſtantly alarmed. Thus in great debility of body, 
the loud clapping of a door, or the fall of a fire-ſhovel, pro- 
duces alarm, ſometimes even convulſions ; the ſame occurs 
from unexpected fights, and in the dark from unexpected ob- 
jects of touch. | 

In theſe caſes the irritability is leſs than natural, though it is 
etroneouſly ſuppoſed to be greater; and the mind is buſied in 
exciting a train of ideas inattentive to external objects; when 
this train of ideas is diſſevered by any unexpected ſtimulus, 
ſurpriſe is excited; as explained in Sect. XVII. 3. 7. and XVIII. 
17. then as the ſenſibility in theſe caſes is greater, fear becomes 


ſuperadded to the ſurpriſe; and convulſions in conſequence of 


the pain of fear. See Sea, XIX. 2. 

The proximate cauſe of ſurpriſe is the increaſed irritation 
induced by ſome violent ſtimulus, which diſſevers our uſual 
trains of ideas; but in diſeaſes of inirritability the frequent 
ſtarting or ſurpriſe from ſounds not uncommon, but rather 
louder than uſual, as the clapping of a door, ſhews, that the 
attention of the patient to a train of ſenſitive ideas was previ- 
ouſly ſtronger than natural, and indicates an incipient delirium; 
which is therefore worth attending to in febrile diſeaſes. 


* 
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ORDO IL 


Decreaſed Irritation. 715. fi 7 


GENUS J. 
With decreaſed Action of the Sanguiferous Stem, 


Tux reader ſhould be here apprized, that the words ſtrength 
and debility, when applied to animal motions, may properly 
expreſs the quantity of reſiſtance ſuch motions may overcome; 
but that, when they are applied to mean the ſuſceptibility or in- 
ſuſceptibility of animal fibres to motion, they become meta- 
phorical terms; as in Sect. XII. 2. 1. and would be better ex- 
preſſed by the words activity and inactivity. | | 

There are three ſources of animal inactivity; firſt, the de- 
fe of the natural quantity of ſtimulus on thoſe fibres, which 
have been accuſtomed to perpetual ſtimulus; as the arterial 
and ſecerning ſyſtems, When their accuſtomed ſtimulus is for 
a while intermitted, as when ſnow is applied to the ſkin of the 
hands, an accumulation of ſenſorial power is produced; and 
then a degree of ſtimulus, as of heat, ſomewhat greater than 
that at preſent applied, though much leſs than the natural quan- 
tity, excites the veſſels of the ſkin into violent action. We 
muſt obſerve, that a deficiency of ſtimulus in thoſe fibres, 
which are not ſubject to perpetual ſtimulus, as the locomotive 
muſcles, is not ſucceeded by accumulation of ſenſorial power; 
theſe therefore are more liable to become permanently inactive 
after a diminution of ſtimulus ; as in ſtrokes of the palſy, this 
may be called inactivity from defect of ſtimulus. + | 

2. A ſecond ſource of animal inactivity exiſts, when the 
ſenſorial power in any part of the ſyſtem has been previouſly 
exhauſted by violent ſtimuli; as the eyes after long expoſure to 
great light; or the ſtomach to repeated fpirituous potation 5 
this may be termed inactivity from exhauſtion of ſenſorial po-] 
er. See Sea. XII. 2. 1. 

3. But there is a third ſource of inactivity owing to the de- 
ficient production of ſenſorial power in the brain; and hence 
ſtimuli ſtronger than natural are required to produce the accuſ- 
tomed motions of the arterial ſyſtem; in this caſe there is na 
accumulation of ſenſorial power produced; as in the inactivity 
owing to defect of ſtimulus; nor any previous exhauſtion of it, 
as in the inaQtiyity owing to excels of ſtimulus. 
Vor, II, E This 
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This third kind of inaQtivity cauſes many of the diſeaſes of 
this genus; which are therefore in general to be remedied by 
ſuch medicines as promote a greater production of ſenſorial 
power in the brain; as the incitantia, conſiſting of wine, beer, 
and opium, in ſmall repeated quantities; and ſecondly of ſuch 
as ſimply ſtimulate the arterial and glandular ſyſtem into their 
natural actions; as ſmal} repeated bliſters, ſpices, and eſſential 
oils. And laſtly the ſorbentia, which contribute to ſupply the 
more permanent ſtrength of the ſyſtem, by promoting the ab- 

ion of nouriſhment from the ſtomach, and inteſtines ; and 


& the ſuperfluous fluid, which, attends the ſecretions. 


53 SPECIES. 


1. Febris inirritativa. Inirritative fever. This is the typhus 
mitior, or nervous fever of ſome writers; it is attended with 
weak pulſe without inflammation, or ſymptoms of putridity, as 

| they have been called. When the production of ſenſorial pow- 
er in the brain is leſs than uſual, the pulſe becomes quick as 
well as weak; and the heart ſometimes trembles like the limbs 
of old age, or of enfeebled drunkards; and when this force of 
the contractions of the heart and afteries is diminiſhed, the 
blood is puſhed on with leſs energy, as well as leſs quantity, 
and thence its ſtimulus on their ſides is diminiſhed in a dupli- 
cate ratio. In compreſſions of the drain, as in apoplexy, the 
pulſe becomes flower. and fuller; for in that diſeaſe, as in natu- 
ral ſleep, the irritative motions. of the heart and arteries are not 
diminiſhed, volition alone is ſuſpended or deſtroyed. 

If the abſorption of the terminations of the veins is not: 

 egually impaired. with the force of the heart and arteries, the 
blood is taken up by the veins the inſtant it arrives at their ex- 
tremities ; the capillary veſſels are left empty, and there is leſs 
reſiſtance to the current of the blood from the arteries ; hence: 
the pulſe becomes empty, as well as weak and quick; the veins, 
of the ſkin are fuller than the arteries of it; and its 

becomes pale, bluiſh, and ſnrunk. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 1. 

When this pulſe perſiſts many hours, it conſtitutes the febris 
1nifritativa, or typhus, or nervous fever, of ſome writers; it is 
"attended with little heat, the urine. is generally of a natural: 
colour, though in leſs quantity; with great proſtration of 

Y and much diſturbance of the faculties of the mind. 
cauſe ſeems to be a deficient ſecretion, of the ſen 
power. from the inaction of the brain; hence almoſt the 
ie {enſori — Ce 
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the motions neceſſary to life, and little of it ean be ſpared for 
the voluntary actions of the locomotive muſeles, or organs of 
ſenſe, ſee Claſs I. 2. 5. 3. Its more remote cauſe may be from 
a · paralyſis or death of tome other part of the body; as of the 
ſpleen, when a tumour is felt on the leſt fide, as in ſome inter- 
mittents; or of the kidnies, when. the urine continues pale and 
in ſmall quantities. Does the reviveſeence of theſe atfetted, 
parts, or their torpor, recurring at intervals, form the paroxyims 
of theſe fevers ? and their permanent reviveſcence eſtabliſh the 
cure? See Claſs IV. 2.1.19, * 
M. M. Wine and opium in ſmall quantities repeated every 
three hours alternately; ſmall repeated bliſters; warm but 
freſh air; ſorbentia; nutrientia; transfuſion of blood. Small 
electric ſhocks' paſſed through the brain in all directions. 
Oxygene air ? bs 


2. Pareſis mirritative. Inirrĩtative debility: A defeQive 
action of the irritative motions without increaſe of the fre- 
quency of the pulſe. It continues three or four weeks like a 
fever, and then either terminates in health, or the patient finks 
into one kind of apoplexy, and periſhes. Many ſymptoms, 
which attend inirritative fevers, accompany this diſeaſe, as cold 
hands and feet at periodic times, ſcurf on the tongue, want of 
appetite, muddy urine, with pains of the head, and ſametimes 
vertigo, and vomiting. | 

This diſeaſe differs from the inirritative fever by the pulſe 
not being more frequent than in health, The want of ap- 
petite and of digeſtion is a principal ſymptom, and probably 
is the cauſe of the univerſal debility, which may be occaſioned 
by the want of nouriſhment. "The vertigo is a ſymptom: of 
inirritability, as ſhewnin Claſs IV. 1. 2. 6. the muddy urine is 
owing to increaſed abſorption from the bladder in conſ:quence of 
we diminiſhed cutaneous and cellular abſorption, as in anaſarea, 
explained in Sect. XXIX. 5. 1. and is therefore a conſequence 
of the inirritability of that part of the ſyſtem; the foul tongue 
is owing to an. increaſed abſorption of the thinner part of the 
mucus in conſequence of the general deficiency of fluid, which 
ſhould be abforbed by the ſkin and ſtomach. "The ficknefs is 
owing to decreaſed action of the ſtomach, which is probably the 
primary diſeaſe, and is connected with the vertigo. 6 IS x 

M. M. An emetic. Calomel, grains iv. once or twice. 
Then a bliſter. Peruvian bark. Valerian. Columbo Steel. 
Opium and wine in ſmall quantities, repeated alternately every 
three hours. Small electric percuſſions.thraugh the fromach. 
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3 Somnus interruptus. Interrupted fleep. In ſome fevers, 
where the inirritability is very great, when the paticnt falls 


afleep, the pulſe in à few minutes becomes irregular, and the 
patient awakes in great diſorder, and fear of dying, refuſing to 


fleep again from the terror of this uneaſy ſenſation, In this ex- 
treme debility there is reaſon to believe, that ſome voluntary 
power during our waking hours is employed to aid the irritative 
ſtimuli in carrying on the circulation of the blood through the 
langs; in the ſame manner as we uſe voluntary exertions, when 
wo n to weak ſounds, or wiſh to view an object by a ſmall 
light; in ſleep volition is ſuſpended, and the deficient irritation 
alone is not ſufficient to carry on the pulmonary circulation, 
This explanation ſeems the moſt probable one, becauſe in caſes 
of apoplexy the irritative motions of the arterial ſyitem do not 
ſeem to be impaired, nor in common ſleep. See Incubus III. 
2. I. 13. 

M. Ki. Opium in very ſmall doſes, as three drops of lauda- 
num. A perſon ſhould watch the patient, and awaken him fre- 
_—_ or he ſhould meaſure the time between flumber and 

mber by a ſtop-watch, and awaken the patient a little before 
he would otherwiſe awake; or he ſhould keep his finger on the 
pulſe, and ſhould forcibly awaken him, as ſoon as it becomes 
irregular, before the diſorder of the circulation becomes ſo great 
as to diſturb him. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 9. and Set, XXVII. 2. 


4. Syncope. Fainting conſiſts in the decreaſed action of the 
arterial ſyſtem ; which is ſometimes occaſtoned by defect of the 
ſtimulus of diſtenſion, as after veneſection, or tapping for the 
dropſy. At other times it ariſes from great emotions of the 
mind, as in ſudden joy or grief. In theſe caſes the whole ſenſo- 
rial power is exerted on theſe intereſting ideas, and becomes ex- 
hauſted. Thus during great ſurpriſe or fear the heart ſtops for 
a.time, and then proceeds with throbbing and agitation ; and 
ſometimes the vital motions become ſo deranged, as never to 
recover their natural ſucceſſive action; as when children have 
been frightened into convulſions See Sect. XII. 7.1. 
M.iſs , a young lady of Stafford, in travelling in a chaiſe 
was ſo affected by ſeeing the fall of a horſe and poſtillion, in 
going down'a hill, though the carriage was not overturned, that 

e fainted away, and then became convulſed, and never ſpoke 
afterwards; though ſhe lived about three days in ſucceſſive con- 


vulſions and ſtupor. l 
\ . & | 


| 5. Hemorrhagia vengſa. A bleeding from the capillaries 
ling from defect of venous abſorption, as in ſome of thoſe 


$i 5+ * fevers 
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fevers commonly termed putrid. When the blood ſtagnates in 
the cellular membrane, it produces petechiæ from this torpor or 
paralyſis oſ the abſorbent mouths of the veins. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe pepole who have d:{:aſed livers, are more liable 
to this kind of hæmorrhages, as well as to the hæmorrhagia ar- 
terioſa; the former, becauſe patients with diſeaſed livers are more 
ſubject to paralytic complaints in general, as to hemiplegia, and 
to dropſy, which is a paralyſis of the lymphatics; and the latter 
is probably owing to the delay of the circulation in the vena 
porta by the torpor of this hepatic veſſel, when the liyer is not 
much enlarged ; and to its preſſure on the vena cava, when it is 
much enlarged, 8 
M. M. Vitriolic acid, opium, ſteel, bark. Sponge bound 
1 the part. Steel diſſolved in ſpirit of wine externally. 
Flour. ' Tags 


6. Hemorrhais cruenta, In the bleeding piles the capillary 
veſſels of the rectum become diſtended and painful from the de- 
fe of the venous abſorption of the part, and at length burſt; 
or the mucous glands are ſo dilated as to giye a paſſage to the 
blood; it is ſaid to obſerve lunar periods. 
M. M. Veneſection, poultices, cathartics, ſpice, cold bath, 
and ſorbentia. External compreſſion by applying lint, ſponge, or 
cotton. Internal compreſſion by applying a bit of candle ſmeared 
with mercurial ointment, Strangulate the tumid piles with a 
ſilk ſtring. Cut them off. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 22. ; 
Mrs. - had for twelve or fifteen years, at intervals of 
a year or leſs, a bleeding from the rectum without pain; which 
however ſtopped ſpontaneouſly after ſhe became weakened, or 
by the uſe of injections of brandy and water, Lately the bleed. 
ing continued above two months, in the quantity of 
ounces a day, till ſhe became pale and feeble to an alarming de- 
' gree, Injections of ſolutions of lead, of bark and falt of ſteel, 
and of turpentine, with ſome internal aſtringents, and opiates, 
were uſed in vain. An injection of the ſmoke of tobacco, with 
ten grains of opium mixed with the tobacco, was uſed, but 
without effect the two firſt times on account of the imperfeQion 
of the machine; on the third time it produced great fickneſs, 
and vertigo, and nearly a fainting fit; from which time the 
blood entirely ſtopped. Was this owing to a fungous excreſcence 
in the rectum; or toa blood- veſſel being burſt from the difficulty 
of the blood paſſing through the vena porta from ſome hepatic 
| obſtruction, and which had continued to bleed fo long? Was 
it ſtopped at laſt by the fainting fit ? or by the ſtimulus of the 


tobacco? r; | ; n 7 HH, 2 rbagia 
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7. Hænorrbugia renum. Hemorrhage from the kidnies, 
when attended with no pain, is owing to defect of venous ab- 
ſorption in the kidney. When attended with pain on motion, it 
is owing to a bit of gravel in the ureter or pelvis of the kidney 
Which is a much more frequent diſeaſe than the former. See 
r 5 „ 

M. M. 1. Veneſection in ſmall quantity, calomel, bark, ſtee}, 
- an opiate; cold immerſion up to the navel, the upper part of 
the body being kept clothed. Neville-Holtwater. 2. Alcalized 
| water aerated. Much diluent liquids. Cool dreſs. Cool bed- 
3 room. E716 . e f "£1 8 . : 
Cows are much ſubject to bloody urine, called foul water by 
the farmers ; in this diſeaſe about ſixty grains of opium with or 
| without as much ruſt of iron, given twice a day, in a ball 
| mixed with flour and water, or diſſolved in warm water, or 
| warm ale, is, I believe, an efficacious remedy, to which how- 
F ever ſhould be added about two quarts of barley or oats twice a 
day, and a cover at night, if the weather be cold. : 


8. Hemrrhagia Hepatis. Hæmorrhage from the liver. It 
ſometimes happens in thoſe, who have the gutta roſea, or para- 
Iytic affections owing to diſeaſed livers induced by the potation 
of fermented liquors, that a great diſcharge of blaek viſcid blood 
occaſionally: comes away by ftool, and ſometimes by vomiting”: 
this the ancients called Melancholia, black bile. If it was bile, 
a ſmall quantity of it would become yellow or green on dilution 
with warm water, which was not the caſe in one experiment 
which tried; it muſt remain ſometime in the inte ſtines from 

is black colour, when it paſſes downwards, and probably comes 
from the blle - ducts, and is often a fatal ſymptom. When it is 
eyacuated by vomiting it is leſs dangerous, becauſe it ſnews 

eater remaining irritability of the inteſtinal canal, and i 

ometimes ſalutary to thoſe whs have diſeaſed livers, - - 

M. M. An emetic. Rhubarb, ſteel, wine, bark. 


9. Hemp veneſn. Venous hæmoptoe frequently attends 

8 4 . hereditary conſumptions of dark-e 
poopie: and in others whoſe lungs have too little irritability. 
| heſe ſpittings of blood are generally in very ſmall quantity, as 
a tea- ſphonful; and return at firſt periodically, as about once a 
month; and are leſs dangerous in the fernale than in the male 
ſex; as in the former they are often relieved by the natural pe- 
riods bf the menfes. Many of theſe patients are attacked with 
this pulmonary hemorrhage in their firſt ſleep; - becauſe in 
treble people the power of volition is necęſſary, beſides that of 

| Vo * — DT Na NY ** , : 


irritation, 
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irritation, to on reſpiration perfectly: but, as yolition is ſuſ- 
pended derive tne, a part of the blood is — veſſels 
of the lungs, and in conſequence effuſed, and the patient awakes 
from the diſagreeable ſenſation. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. II. 1. 6.6. 
III. 2. I. 10. | | | 
M. M. Wake the patient every two or three hours by an 
alarum clock, - Give half a — of opium at going to or 
twice a day, Onions, garlic, flight chalybeates. Iſſues. Leeches 
applied once a fortnight or month to the hemorrhoidal veins to 
produce a new habit. Emetics after each period of hæmoptoe, 
to promote expectoration, and diflodge any effuſed blood, which 
might by remaining in the lungs pr ulcers by its putridity. 
A hard bed, to prevent too ſound ſleep. A periodical emetic or 
cathartic once a fortnight, | 


10. Palpitatis cordis. The palpitation of the heart frequently 
attends the hæmoptoe above mentioned; and confiſts in an in- 
effectual exertion of the heart to puſh forward its contents in due 
time, and with due force. The remote cauſe is frequently ſome 
impediment to the general circulation ; as the torpor of the capil- 
laries incold paroxyſms of fever, or great adheſions of the Jun 
At other times it ariſes from the debility of the action of £ 
heart owing to the deficient ſenſorial power of irritation or ef 
affociation, as at the approach of death, 

In both theſe caſes of weak exertion the heart feels large to 
the touch, as it does not completely empty itſelf at each con- 
traction; and on that account contracts more frequently, as 
deſcribed in Sect. XXXII. 2. 2. Another kind of palpitatien 
may ſometimes ariſe from the retrograde motions of the heart, as 
in fear. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 2. and IV. 3. 1.6. 


11. Menorrbagin. Continued flow of the catamenia. The 
monthly effuſion of blood from the uterus or vagina is owing to 
a torpor of the veins of thoſe membranes in conſequente of the 
defect of venereal ſtimulus ; and in this reſpect reſembles 
mucus diſcharged in the periodical yenereal orgaſm of the fem 
quadrupeds, which are ſecluded from the males. The menorrha- 

ia, or continued flow of this diſcharge, is oWing to a continued 
efe& of the venous abſorption of the membranes of the uterus 
or vagina. See Claſs IV. 2.4.7. x | 

M. M. Veneſection in ſmall quantity. A cathartic. Then 
opium, a grain every night. Steel, bark. A bliſter. Topical 
aſperſion with cold water, or cold vinegar. 


12. hummer 


* 
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12 -Dyſmenorrhagia. A difficulty of menſtruation attended 
With pain, In this complaint the torpor of the uterine veſſels, 


which precedes menſtruation, is by ſympathy accompanied with 


A torpor of the lumbar membrages, and conſequent pain; and 
frequently with cold extremities, and general debility. The 
ſmall quantity and difficulty of the diſcharge is owing to arterial 
inactivity, as in chloroſis. Whence it happens, that chalybeate 
medicines are of efficacy both to ſtop or prevent too great men- 
ſtruation, and to promote or increaſe deficient menſtruati- 
on; as the former is owing to inirritability of the veins, and 
the latter of the arteries of the uterus, See Article IV. 2. 
6. in the Materia Medica. 

M. M. Opium, ſteel, pediluvium. Warm bath. 


13. Lochia nimia. Too great diſcharge after delivery. In 
that unnatural practice of ſome haſty'accoucheurs of introducing 
the hand into the uterus immediately after the delivery of the 
child, and forcibly bringing away the placenta it frequently 
happens, that a part of it is left behind; and the uterus, not 
having power to exclude ſo ſmall a portion of it, is prevented 
from complcat contraction, and a great hæmorthage enſues. In 
this circumſtance a bandage with a thick compreſs on the lower 


part of the belly, by appreſſing the ſides of the uterys on the 


remaining part of the placenta, is likely to check the hamorr- 
hage, like the application of a pledget of any {oft ſubſtance on a 


bleeding veſſel. 


In other caſes the lochia continues too long, or in too great 
A, owing to the deficiency of venous abſorption, 
M. M. An enema, An opiate, A blifter. Slight chaly- 
"beates. Peruvian bark. Clothes dipped in cold vinegar and 
applied externally, Bandages on the limbs to keep more blood 
in them for a time have been recommended, . 


4. Abortio ſpontaneg. Some delicate ladies arg perpetually 
liable to ſpontaneous abortion, before the third, or after the 
ſeventh, month of geſtation. From ſome of theſe patients I 
have learnt, that they have awakened with a flight degree of 
difficult reſpiration, ſo as to induce them to riſe haſtily up in 
bed; and haye hence ſuſpected, that this was a tendency to a 
kind of aſthma, owing to a. deficient abſorption of blood in 
the extremities of the pulmonary or bronchial veins ; and have 
concluded from thence, that there was generally a deficiency 
of venous abſorption; and that this was the occaſion of their 
frequent abortion, Which is further countenanced, where a 
great ſanguinary diſcharge precedes or follows the excluſion of 

On 5 M. M. Opium, 
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M. M. Opium, bark, chalybeates in ſmall quantity. Change 
es 


to a warmer climate. I have directed with ſucceſs in four caſe 
half a grain of opium twice a day for a fortnight, and then a 
whole grain twice a day during the whole geſtation,” One of 
theſe patients took beſides twenty grains of Peruvian bark for 
ſeveral weeks, By theſe means being exactly and regularl 
perſiſted in, a new habit became eſtabliſhed, and the uſual miſ- 
carriages were prevented, a ö 

Miſcarriages more frequently happen from eruptive fevers, 
and from rheumatic ones, than from other inflammatory diſeaſes, 
I aw a moſt violent pleuriſy and hepatitis cured by repeated ve- 
neſection about a week or ten days before parturition ; yet ano- 
ther lady whom I attended, miſcarried at the end of the chick- 
en pox, with which her children were at the ſame time affected. 
 Miſcarriages towards the termination of the ſmall pox are very 
frequent, yet there haye been a few inſtances of children, who 
haye been born with the eruption on them, The blood in the 
ſmall pox will not inoculate that diſeaſe, if taken before the 
commencement of the fecondary fever; as ſhewn in Se. 
XXXIII. 2. 10. becauſe the contagious matter is not yet form- 
ed, but after it has been oxygenated through the cuticle in the 
puſtules, it becomes contagious z and if it be then abſorbed, as 
in the ſecondary fever, the blood of the mother may become 
contagious, and infect the child. The fame mode of reafoning 
is applicable to the chicken pox, See Claſs IV. 3. 1. 7. 


15. Scorbutus. Sea-ſcurvy is cauſed by falt diet, the perpe- 
tual ſtimulus of which debilitates the venous and abſorbent ſyſ- 
tems. Hence the blood is imperfectly taken up by the veins 
from the capillaries, whence brown and black ſpots appear upon 
the ſkin without fever, The limbs become livid and edema- 
tous, and laſtly ulcers are produced from deficient abſorption. 
See Sect, XXXIII. 3. 2. and Claſs II. 1. 4. 13. For an ac- 
count of the ſcurvy of the lungs, ſee Sect. XXVII. 2. 

M. M. Freſh animal and vegetable food. Infuſion of malt. 
New beer. Sugar, Wine, Steel, Bark, Sorbentia, Opium ? 


16. Vibices. Extravaſations of blood become black from 
their being ſecluded from the air. The extravaſation of blood 
in bruiſes, or in ſome. fevers, or after death in ſome patients, 
eſpecially in the parts which were expoſed to preſſure, is owing 
to the fine terminations of the veins having been mechanically 

compreſſed ſo as to prevent their abſorbing the blood from the 
capillaries, or to their inactivity from diſeaſe. The blood 
when extravaſated undergoes a chemical change before it js 
| ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently fluid to be taken up by the lymphatic abſorbents, 
and in that proceſs changes its colour to green and then yellow, 


17. Priechiæ. Purple ſpots. Theſe attend fevers with great 
venous inirratibility, and are probably formed by the inability 
of a fingle termination of a vein, whence the correſponding 
capillary becomes ruptured, and effuſes the blood into the cel- 
lular membrane round the inert termination of the vein. This 
is generally eſteemed a ſign of the putrid ſtate of the blood, 
or that ſtate contrary to the inflammatory one. As it attends 
ſome inflammatory diſeaſes which are attended with great inir- 
ritability, as in the confluent ſmall pox. But it alſo attends 
the ſcurvy, where no fever exiſts, and it therefore ſimply an- 
nounces the inactivity of the terminations of ſome veins; and 
is thence indeed a bad ſymptom in fevers, as a mark of - of 
proaching inactivity of the whole ſanguiferous ſyſtem, or death. 


The blue colour of ſome children's arms or faces in very cold 


weather is owing in like manner to the torpor of the abſorbent 
terminations of the veins, whence the blood is accumulated in 
them, and ſometimes burſis them, b 


ORDO H. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 
GENUS Il 
Decreafed Action of the Secerning Syſtem. 


Taxen are always attended with decreaſe of partial, or of 
general heat; for as the heat of anima] bodies is the conſe- 
quence of their various ſecretions, and is perpetually paſſing 
away into the ambient air, or other bodies in contact with them; 
when theſe ſecretions become diminiſhed, or ceaſe, the heat of 
* or of the whole is ſoon diminiſhed, or ceaſes along 
WI m. Ez 5 P76 


aPECIES. 


I. Frigus febrile, Febrile coldneſs. There is reaſon to be- 
Tieve, that the beginning of many fever-fits originates in the 
quieſcence of ſome part of the abſorbent ſyſtem, eſpecially 
| Where they have been owing to external cold; but that, * 
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the coldneſs of the body is not owing to a diminution of exter- 
nal heat, ir ariſes: from the ination of ſome part of the ſecern- 
ing ſyſtem. Hence ſome parts of the body are hot whilſt other 
parts are cold; which I ſuppoſe gave occaſion to error in Mar- 
tyn's Experiments; where he ſays, that the body is as hot in 
e cold paroxyſms of fevers. as at r times. | 
After the ſenſorial power has been much diminiſhed by great 
preceding activity of the ſyſtem, as by long continued external 
heat, or violent exerciſe, a ſudden expoſure to much cold pro- 
duces a torpor both greater in degree and over a greater portion 
of the ſyſtem, by ſubtracting their accuſtomed ſtimulus from 
parts already much deprived of their irritability. Dr. Franklin 
in a letter to M. Duberge, the French tranſlator of his works, 
mentions an inſtance of four young men, who bathed in a cold 
ſpring after a day's harveſt work; of whom two died on the 
ſpot, a third on the next morning, and the other ſurvived with 
difficulty, Hence it would appear, that thoſe, who have to 
travel in intenſely cold- weather, will ſooner periſh, who have 
previouſly heated themſelves much with drams, than thoſe who 
have only the ſtimulus of natural food; of which I have heard 
one well atteſted inſtance. See Article VII. 2. 3. Claſs III. 
2. 1. 17. 5 | 


Frigus chromicum. Permanent coldneſs. Coldneſs of the 
extremities, without fever, with dry pale ſkin, is. a ſymptom of 
eneral debility, owing to the decreaſed action of the arterial 
Hitem, and of the capillary veſſels z whence the perſpirable 
matter is ſecreted in leſs quantity, and in conſequence the ſkin 
is leſs warm; This coldneſs is obſervable at the extremities 
of the limbs, ears, and noſe, more than in any other parts; as 
a larger ſurface is here expoſed to the contact of the air, or 
clothes, and thence the heat is more haſtily carried away. 

The pain, which accompanies the coldneſs of the ſkin, is 
5 the deficient exertion of the ſubcutaneous veſſels, and 
probably to the accumulation of ſenſorial power in the extremi- 
ries of their nerves. See Se, XII. 5. 3. XIV. 6. XXXII. 
3. and Claſs I. 2. 4. 1. n | 

M. M. A bliſter, Incitantia, nutrientia, ſorbentia. Exer- 
ciſe. Clothes. Fire. Joy. Anger. | 


2. Pallor fugitivus. The fugitive paleneſs, which accom- 
panies the coldneſs of the . is owing to a leſs quan- 
tity of blood paſting through the capillaries of the ſkin in a 
28 time; where the abſorbent power of the veins is at the 

time much diminiſhed, a part of the blood lingers at their 
1 junction 
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junction with the capillary arteries, and a bluiſh tinge is mixed 
with the paleneſs; as is ſeen in the looſe ſkin under the eye-lids, 
and is always a mark of temporary debility. See Claſs II. I. 4. 
4. Where the paleneſs of the ſkin is owing to the deficiency cf 
red globules in the blood, it is joined with a yellowiſh tinge ; 
which is the colour of the ſerum, with which the blood then 
abounds, as in chloroſis, and in torpor or paralyſis of the liver, 
and is often miſtaken for a ſuperabundance of bile. 
A A permanent paleneſs of the ſkin is owing to the coaleſcence 
of the minute arteries, as in old age, See Claſs I. 2. 2, 9. 
There is another ſource of paleneſs from the increaſcd abſorp- 
tion of the terminations of the yeins, as when vinegar is ap- 
plied to the lips. See Sec. XXVII. 1. and another from the re- 
trograde motions of the capillaries and fine extremities of the 
arteries. See Claſs II. 3. 1. 1. | | 
M. M. A bliſter, nutrientia, incitantia, exerciſe, oxygene gas, 


3. Pus parcius. Diminiſhed pus, Dryneſs of ulcers. In 
the cold fits of fever al! the ſecretions are diminiſhed, whether 
natural or artificial, as their quantity depends on the actions of 
the glands or capillarics, which then ſhare in the univerſal in- 
action of the ſyſtem. Hence the dryneſs of iſſues and bliſters 
in great debility, and before the approach of death, is owing to 
deficient ſecretion, and not to increaſed abſorption, 

M. M. Opium, wine in very {mall quantities, Peruvian bark, 


4. MAucus parcier, Diminiſhed mucus, Dryneſs of the 
mouth and noſtrils, This alſo occurs in the cold fits of inter- 
mittents, In theſe caſes I have alſo found the tongue cold to 
the touch of the finger, and the breath to the b of one's 
hand, when oppoſed to it, which are very inauſpicious ſymp- 
toms, and generally fatal. In fevers with inirritability it is 
generall eſteemed a good ſymptom, when the noſtrils and 
tongue become moiſt after having been previouſly dry; as it 
ſhews an increaſed action of the mucous glands of thoſe mem- 
branes, which were before torpid, And the contrary to this is 
the facies Hippocratica, or countenance ſo well deſcribed b 
Hippocrates, which is pale, cold, and ſhrunk; all which are 
owing to the inactivity of the ſecerning veſlels, the paleneſz 
from there being leſs red blood paſſing through the capillaries, 
the coldneſs of the ſkin from there being leſs ſecretion of per- 
ſpirable matter, and the ſhrunk appearance from there being 
leſs mucous ſecreted into the cells of the cellular membrane, 
Sce Claſs IV. 2., 4. 11. : RE 

M. M. Bliſters. Incitantia. 


. 
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5. Urina parcior pallida. Paucity ef pale urine, as in the 
cold fits of intermittents; it appears in ſome nervous fevers 
throughout the whole diſeaſe, and ſeems to proceed from a palſy 
of the kidnies; which Pony was the cauſe of the fever, as 
the fever ſometimes ceaſes, when that ſymptom is removed: 
hence the ſtraw- coloured urine in this fever is fo far ſalutary, 
as it ſhews the unimpaired action of the Kkidnies. 

M. M. Balſams, eſſential oil, aſparagus, rhubarb, a bliſter. 
Cantharides internally, | | 

6. Torpor hepaticus. Paucity of bile from a partial ĩnaction 
of the liver; hence the bombycinous colour of the ſkin, grey 
ſtools, urine not yellow, indigeſtion, debility, followed by tym- 
pany, dropſy, — death. ; | 

This paralyſis or inirritability of the liver often deſtroys thoſe 
who have been long habituated to much fermented liquor, and 
have ſuddenly omitted the uſe of it. It alſo deſtroys plum- 
bers, and houſe-painters, and in them ſeems a ſubſtitute for the 
colica ſaturnina. See Seat. XXX. Viv 7 

M. M. Aloe and calomel, then the bark, and chalybeates. 
Mercutial ointment rubbed on the region f the liver. Rhu- 
barb, three or four grains, with opium half a grain to a grain 
twice a day. Equitation, warm bath for half an hour every day. 


7. Torpor pancreatis. Torpor of the pancreas, I ſaw what 
I conjectured to be a tumor of the pancreas with indigeſtion, 
and which terminated in the death of the patient. He had been 
for many years a great conſumer of tobacco, infomuch that he 
chewed that noxious. drug all the morning, and ſmoaked it all 
the afternoon. As the ſecretion from the pancreas reſembles. 
faliva in its general appearance, and probably in its office cf. 
aſſiſting digeſtion, by. preventing the fermentation of the ali- 
ment; as would appear by the experiments of Pringle and 
Macbride; there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that a ſympathy may exiſt 
between the ſalivary and pancreatic glands; and that the per- 
petual ſtimulus of the former by tobacco might in proceſs of 
time injure the latter. See Tobacco, Article III. 2. 2. 


8. Torpor renis. Inirritability or ſis of the kidnies is 
, miſtaken 3 Several, who 
have lived rather intemperately in reſpe& to fermented or ſpi- 
rituous liquors, become ſuddenly ſeized about the age of ſixty, 
or later, with a total ſtoppage of urine; though they have pre- 
viouſly had no ſymptoms of gravel. In theſe caſes there is no 
water in the bladder; as is known by the introduction of the 

\ +4 | catheter, 
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catheter, of which thoſe made of elaſtic gum are ſaid to be pre- 
ferable to metallic ones ; or it may y be known by the 
ſhape of the abdomen, either by the eye or hand. Bougies and 
catheters of elaſtic gum are ſold at N* 37, Red Lion- ſtreet, 
Holborn, London. g 3 

M. M. Electric ſhocks, warm bath. Emetics. See cal- 
culus renis, Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. When no gravel has been pre- 
viouſly obſerved, and the patient has been a wine-drinker ra- 
ther than an ale-drinker, the caſe is generally owing to inirrita- 
dility of the tubuli uriniferi, and is frequently fatal. See Claſs 


I. 2. 4. 20. * 


9. Pune mucoſe vultiis, Mucous ſpots on the face. Theſe 
are owing to the inactivity of the excretory ducts of the mucous 
glands; the thinner part of this ſecretion exhales, and the re- 
mainder becomes inſpiſſated, and lodges in the duct; the ex- 
tremity of which becomes black by expoſure to the air. 

M. M. They may be preſſed out by the finger- nails. 


Warm water. Ether frequently applied. Bliſter on the part? 


10. Macule cutit Juluæ. Morphew or freckles. Tawny 
blotches on the ſkin of the face and arms of elderly people, 
and frequently on their legs after flight eryfipelas. The 
freckles on the face — —. people, who have red hair, 
ſeem to de a ſimilar production, and ſeem all to be cauſed by 
the coaleſcence. of the minute arteries or capillaries of the 
part. In a ſear after a wound the integument is only opake; 


- but in theſe blotches, which are called morphew and freckles, 


the ſmall veſſels ſeem to have become inactive with ſome of the 
ſerum of the blood ſtagnating in them, from whence their co- 
lour. See Claſs III. 1. 2. 12. | 

M. M. Warm bathing. A bliſter on the part? 


© Ix, Canities. Grey hair. In the injection of the veſſels 
of animals for the purpoſes of anatomical preparations, the co- 
lour of the injected fluid will not paſs into many very minute 
veſſels ; which nevertheleſs uncoloured water, or ſpirits, - or 

uickſilver will permeate. The ſame occurs in the filtration of 
ome coloured fluids through paper, or = fine ſand, where 
the colouring matter is not perfectly diſſolved, but only diffuſed 


through the liquid. This has led ſome to imagine, that the 
cauſe of the whiteneſs of the hair in elderly people may ariſe 
from the diminution, or greater tenuity, of the glandular veſ- 
ſels, which ſecrete the mucus, which hardens into hair; and 
that the ſame difference of the tenuity of the ſecerning veſſels 

e 8 may 
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7 _ make the difference of colour of the ſilk from 
di worms, which is of all ſhades from yellow to 
white. 


But as the ſecreted fluids are not the conſequence of mecha- 
nical filtration, but of animal ſelection; we muſt look out for 
another cauſe, which muſt be found in the decreaſing activity 
of the glands, as we advance in life; and which affects many. 
of our other ſecretions ag well as that of the mucus, which 
forms the hair. Hence grey hairs are produced on the faces of 
horſes by whatever injures the glands at their roots, as by cor- 
rofive- bliſters ; and frequently on the human ſubje by exter- 
nal injuries on the head; and ſometimes by fevers. And as 
the grey colour of hair conſiſts in its want of tranſparency, 
like: water converted into ſnow; there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
a defect af ſecreted! moiſture ſimply may be the cauſe of this. 
kindof opacity, as explained in Cataracta, Claſs I. 2. 2. 13. 

MM. Whatever prevents the inirritability and inſenti- 
bility-of the ſyſtem, that is, whatever-prevents the approach of 
old age, will ſo far countera& the production of grey hairs, 
which is a ſymptom of it. For this purpoſe in people, who 
are not corpulent, and perhaps in thoſe who are ſo, the warm 
bath twice or thrice a week is particularly ſerviceable. See 
Sect. XXXIX. 5. 1. on the. coleurs of animals, and Claſs I. 
I, 2. 1 3 | | | 

As mechanical injury from a percuſſion, or a wound, or a 
cauſtic, is liable to occafion the hair of the part to become 
grey; fo. I ſuſpect the compreſſion of parts againſt each other 
of ſome animals in the womb is liable to render the hair of thoſe 
parts of a lighter colour; as ſeems often to occur in black cats 
and dogs. A ſmall terrier bitch now ſtands by me; which is 
 black-on all thoſe parts, which were external, when ſhe was 
wrapped up in the uterus, teres atque rotunda; and thoſe parts 
white, which were moſt conſtantly preſſed together; and thoſe 
parts. tawny, which were generally but leſs conſtantly preſſed 
together. Thus the hair of the back from the forehead: to the 
end of the tail is black, as well as that of the ſides, and exter- 
nal parts af the/legs, both before and behind. | 
As in the uterus the chin of the whelp is bent down, and lies 
in contact with the fore part of the neck and breaſt; the tail is 
applied cloſę againſt the diviſion of the thighs behind; the inſide 
of the hinder thighs are preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the belly, 
all:theſe parts have white hairs. 

The fore-legs in the uterus lie on each fide of the face; ſo 
that: the feet cover: part of the temples, andicompreſs the pro- 
minent part of the upper eye-brows, but ate ſo a 

e 


thus to keep it moiſt. 


defend the eye-balls from preſſure ; it is curious to obſerve, that 

the hair of the ſides of the face, and of the prominent upper 
eye-brows, are tawny, and of the infide of the feet and legs, 

which covered them; . this poſture admitted of more change 

in the latter weeks of geſtation, the colour of theſe parts is not 
io far removed from black, as of thoſe parts, where the contact 

or compreſſion was more uniform. | 

Where this uterine compreſſion of parts has not been ſo great 
as to render the hair white in other animals, it frequently hap- 
pens, that the extremities of the body are white, as the feet, 
and noſes, and tips of the ears of dogs and cats and horſes, 
where the circulation is naturally weaker ; whence it would 
ſeem, that the capillary glands, which form the hair, are im- 
peded in the firſt inſtance by compreſſion, and in the laſt by the 
debility of the circulation in them. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 15. 

This day, Auguſt 8th, 1794, I have ſeen a negro, who was 
born (as he reports) of black parents, both father and mo- 
ther, at Kingſton in Jamaica, who has many large white 
blotches on the ſkin of his limbs and body; which I thought 
felt not ſo ſoft to the finger, as the black parts. He has a 
white divergent blaze from the ſummit of his noſe to the vertex 
of his head; the upper part of which, where it extends on the 
hairy ſcalp, has thick curled hair, like the other part of his 
head, but quite white. By theſe marks I juppoſed him to be 
the ſame black, who is deſcribed, when only two years old, in 
the Tranſactions of the American Philoſophical Society, Vol. 
IL page 292, where a female one is likewiſe deſcribed with 
nearly ſimilar marks. 

The joining of the frontal bones, and the bregma, having 
deen later than that of the other ſutures of the cranium, pro- 
bably gave cauſe to the whiteneſs of the hair on theſe parts by 
delaying or impeding its growth. | 


12. Callus. The callous ſkin on the hands and feet of labo- 
rious people is owing to the extreme veſſels coaleſcing from the 
perpetual preſſure they are expoſed to. > 

As we advance in life, the finer arteries loſe their power of 
action, and their ſides grow together; hence the paleneſs of the 
ſkins of elderly people, and the loſs of that bloom, which is 
owing to the numerous fine arteries, and the tranſparency of 
the ſkin, that encloſes them. | 

M. M. Warm bath. Paring the thick ſkin with a knife. 
Smoothing it with a pumice ſtone. Cover the part with oiled 
filk to prevent the evaporation of the perſpirable matter, and 


I 3 Catarattas. 
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13. Catarafia is an opacity of the cryſtalline lens of the 
eye. It isa diſeaſe of light-coloured eyes, as the gutta ſerena 
is of dark ones. On eutting off with ſciſſars the cornea of a 
calf's eye, and holding it in the palm of one's hand, fo as to 
gain a proper light; the artery, which ſupplies nutriment to the 
cryſtalline humour, is eaſily and beautifully ſeen ; as it riſes 
from the centre of the optic nerve through the vitreous humour 
to the cryſtalline, It is this point, where the artery enters the 
eye through the cineritious part of the optic nerve, (which is 
in part near the middle of the nerve,) which is without ſenſi- 
bility to light; as is ſhewn by fixing three papers, each of 
them about half an inch in diameter, againſt a wall about a 
foot diſtant from each other, about the height of the eye; and 
then looking at the middle one, with one eye, and retreating 
till you loſe ſight of one of the external papers. Now as the 
animal grows older, the artery becomes leſs viſible, and per- 
haps carries only a tranſparent fluid, and at length in ſome ſub- 
jects I ſuppoſe ceaſes to be pervious ; then it follows, that the 
cryſtalline lens, loſing ſome fluid, and gaining none, becomes 
dry, and in conſequence opake; for the ſame reaſon, that wet 
or oiled paper is more tranſparent than when it is dry, as ex- 
plained in Claſs I. I. 4. 1. The want of moiſture in the 
cornea of old people, when the exhalation becomes greater than 
the ſupply, is the cauſe of its want of tranſparency ; and which 
like the cryſtalline gains rather a milky opacity. The fame 
analogy may be uſed to explain the whiteneſs of the hair of old 
people, which loſes its pellucidity along with its moiſture, See 
Claſs J. 2. 2. II. 

M. M. Small electric ſnocks through the eye. A quarter 
of a grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury diſſolved in bran- 
dy, or taken in a pill, twice a day for ſix weeks. Couching by 
depreſſion, or by extraction. The former of theſe operations 
is much to be preferred to the latter, though the latter is at this 
time ſo faſhionable, that a ſurgeon is almoſt compelled to uſe 
it, leſt he ſnould not be thought an expert operator. For de- 
preſſing the cataract is attended with no pain, no danger, no 
confinement, and may be as readily repeated, if the cryſtalline 
ſhould riſe again to the centre of the eye. The extraction of 
the cataract is attended with conſiderable pain, with long con- 
finement, generally with fever, always with inflammation, and 
frequently with irreparable injury to the iris, and conſequent 
danger to the whole eye, Yet has this operation of extraction 
been trumpeted into univerſal faſhion for no other reaſon but 
becauſe it is difficult to perform, and therefore keeps the buſi- 


neſs in the hands of a few empyrics, who receive larger re- 
Vol. II. F wards, 
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wards, regardleſs of the hazard, which is encountered by the 
flattered patient. 

A friend of mine returned yeſterday from London after an 
abſence of many weeks; he had a cataract in a proper ſtate 
for the operation, and in-ſpite of my earneſt exhortation to the 
contrary, was prevailed upon to have it extracted rather than 
depreſſed. He was confined to his bed three weeks after the 
operation, and is now returned with the iris adhering on one 
ſide fo as to make an oblong aperture; and which is nearly, if 
not totally, without contraction, and thus greatly impedes the 


little viſion, which he poſſeſſes. Whereas I faw ſome patients 


_ couched by depreſſion many years ago by a then celebrated em- 
pyric, Chevalier Taylor, who were not confined above a day 
or two, that the ey 42 gradually be accuſtomed to light, 
and who ſaw as well as by extraction, perhaps better, with- 
out either pain, or inflammation, or any hazard of loſing the 


. the inflammation of the iris is probably owing to forcing 
the cryſtalline through the aperture of it in the operation of ex- 
tracting it, could it not be done more ſafely by making the 
opening behind the iris and ciliary proceſs into the vitreous hu- 
mour? but the operation would ſtill be more painful, more 
dangerous, and not more uſeful than that by depreſſing it. 


14. Innutritio offfum. Innutrition of the bones. Not only 
the blood effuſed in vibices and petechiæ, or from bruiſes, as 
well as the blood and new veſſels in inflamed parts, are reab- 
ſorbed by the increaſed action of the lymphatics; but the harder 
materials, which conſtitute the fangs of the firit ſet of teeth, 
and the ends of exfoliating bones, and ſometimes the matter of 


chalk-ſtones in the gout, the coagulable lymph, which is de- 


poſited on the lungs, or on the muſcles after inflammation of 
"thoſe parts, and which frequently produces difficulty of breath- 
ing, and the pains of chronic rheumatiſm, and laſtly the earthy 
part of the living bones are diſſolved and abſorbed by the in- 


creaſed actions of this ſyſtem of veſſels. See Sect, XXXIII. 


I. 
The earthy part of bones in this diſeaſe of the innutrition 
of them ſeems to ſuffer a ſolution, and reabſorption; while the 
ſecerning veſſels do not ſupply a ſufficient quantity of calca- 
reous earth and phoſphoric acid, which conſtitute the ſubſtance 
of bones. As calcareous earth abounds every where, is the 
want of phoſphoric acid the remote cauſe? One cauſe of this 
malady is given in the Philoſophic Tranſactions, where the 
patient had been accuſtomed to drink large quantities of vi- 
3 | negar. 
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negar. Two caſes are deſcribed by Mr. Gouch. In one caſe, 


which I ſaw, a conſiderable quantity of calcareous earth, and 
afterwards of bone-aſhes, and of decoction of madder, and 
alſo of ſublimate of mercury, were given without effect. All 
the bones became ſoft, many of them broke, and the patient 
ſeemed to die from the want of being able to diſtend her cheſt 
owing to the ſoftneſs of the ribs; i oh 

M. M. Salt of urine, called ſal microcoſmicum, phoſpho- 
rated ſoda, Calcined hartſhorn. Bone-aſhes: Hard or pe- 


genus. 

: As theſe patients are pale and weak, there would ſeem to be 
a deficiency of oxygene in their blood, and in conſequence a 
deficiency of phoſphoric acid; which is probably produced by 
oxygene in the act of reſpiration. 

r. Bonhome in the Chemical Annals, Auguſt, 12275 
ſuppoſes the rickets to ariſe from the prevalence of vegetable 
or acetous acid, which is known to ſoften bones out of the 
body. Mr. Dettaen ſeems to have eſpouſed a ſimilar opinion, 
and both of them in conſequence give alcalies and teſtacea. If 
this theory was juſt, the ſoft bones of ſuck patients ſhould ſhew 
evident marks of fuch acidity after death; which I believe has 
not been obſerved. Nor is it analogous to other animal facts, 
that nutritious fluids ſecreted by the fineſt vellels of the body 
We be ſo little animalized, as to retain acetous or vegetable 
acidity. oe” oh 

The ſucceſs attending the following caſe in ſo ſhort a time as 
a fortnight I aſcribed principally to the uſe of the warm bath; 
in which the patient continued for full half an hour every night, 
in the degree of heat, which was moſt grateful to her ſenſation, 
which might be I ſuppoſe about 94. Miſs ——, about ten 
years of age, and very tall and th has laboured under palpis 
ew F dation 
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tation of her heart, and difficult breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, 
with occaſional violent dry cough, for a year or more, with dry 
lips, little appetite either for . or drink, and dry ſkin, with 
cold extremities. She has at times been occaſionally worſe, 
and been relieved in ſome degree by the bark. She began to 
bend forwards, and to lift up her ſhoulders. The — 
ſeemed owing to a beginning curvature of the ſpine, the 
latter was ncht cauſed to facilitate her difficult reſpiration. 
M. M. She uſed the warm bath, as above related; which 
by its warmth might increaſe the irritability of the ſmalleſt ſeries 
of veſſels, and by ſupplying more moiſture to the blood might 
probably tend to carry further the materials, which form calca- 
reous or bony particles, or to convey them in more dilute ſo- 
lution. She took twice a day twenty ee of extract of bark, 
twenty grains of ſoda phoſphorata, and ten grains of chalk, and 
ten of calcined hartſhorn mixed into a powder with ten drops 
of laudanum; with fleſh food both to dinner and ſupper ; and 
port wine and water inſtead of the ſmall beer, ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed to ; ſhe oy on a fofa frequently in a day, and occaſi- 
onally uſed a neck-ſwing. 


15. Rachitis. Rickets. The head is large, protuberant 
chiefly on the forepart. The ſmaller joints are ſwelled; the 
ribs depreſſed; the belly tumid, with other parts emaciated. 
This diſeaſe from the innutrition or ſoftneſs of the bones aroſe 


about two centuries 255 ſeems to have been half a century in 
f 


an increaſing or ſpreading ſtate; continued about half a century 
at its height, or greateſt diffuſion; and is now nearly vaniſhed: 
which gives . to hope, that the ſmall- pox, meaſles, and 
venereal diſeaſe, which are all of mgdern production, and have 
already become milder, may in proceſs of time vaniſh from the 
earth, and perhaps be ſucceeded. þy-new ones! See the preced- 
ing ſpecies. 


16. Spine diſtortio. Diſtortion of the ſpine is another diſ- 
eaſe originating from the - innutrition or ſoftneſs of the bones. 
I once ſaw a child about fix years old with palpitation of heart, 
and quickneſs of reſpiration, which began to have a curvature 
of the ſpine; I then doubted, whether the palpitation and 
quick reſpiration were the caufe or conſ&quence of the curva- 
ture of the ſpine ; ſuſpecting either that nature had bent the 
ſpine outwards to give room to the enlarged heart; or that the 
malformation of the cheſt had compreſſed and impeded the 
movements of the heart. But a few weeks ago on attending a 


young lady about ten years old, whoſe ſpine had lately began 
1 es 
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to be diſtorted, with very bout difficulty and quickneſs. of reſ- 
piration, and alarming palpitation of the heart, I convinced 
myſelf, that the palpitation and difficult reſpiration were the ef. 
fect of the change of the cavity of the cheſt from the diſtortion 
of the ſpine; and that the whole was therefore a diſeaſe of the 
innutrition or ſoftneſs of the bones. 

For on directing her to lie down much in the day, and to 
take the bark, the diſtortion became leſs, and the palpitation 
and quick reſpiration became leſs at the ſame time, After this 
obſervation a neck-fwing was directed, and ſhe took the bark, 
madder, and bone-aſhes ; and ſhe continues to amend both in 
her ſhape and health, | 5 

Delicate young ladies are very liable to become awry at many 
boarding-ſchools. This is occaſioned principally by 4 being 
obliged too long to preſerve an erect attitude, by ſitting on 
forms many hours together. To prevent this the ſchool- ſeats 
ſhould have either backs, on which they may occaſionally reſt 
themſelves ; or deſks before them, on which they may occaſi- 
onally lean, This is a thing of greater e than 
may appear to thoſe, who have not attended to it. 

When the leaſt tendency to become awry is obſerved, they 
ſhould be adviſed to lie down on a bed or ſofa for an hour in the 
middle of the day for many months ; which generally preyents 
the increaſe of this deformity by taking off for a time the preſ. 
ſure on the ſpine of the back, and it at the ſame time tends to 
make them grow taller. Young perſons, when nicely mea- 
ſured, are found to be half an inch higher in a morning than at 
night; as is well known to thoſe, who inliſt yery young men for 
ſoldiers. This is owing to the cartilages between the bones of 
the back becoming compreſſed by the weight of the head and 
ſhoulders on them during the day, It is the fame preſſure. 
which produces curvatures and diſtortions of the ſpine in- 
growing Children, where the bones are ſofter than uſual ; +- 
and which may thus be relieved by an horizontal poſture _ 
for an hour in the middle of the day, or by being frequently 
allowed to lean on a chair, or to play on the ground on a 
carpet. A 

Young ladies ſhould alſo be directed, where two ſleep in a 
bed, to change Frets night, or every week, their ſides of the 
bed; which will pr@ent their tendency to ſleep always on the 
ſame ſide ; which is not only liable to produce crookedneſs, but 
alſo to occaſion diſeaſes by the internal parts being ſo long kept in 
uniform contact as to grow together, For the {ame reaſon they 
ſhould not be allowed to fit always on the ſame fide of the fire or 
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window, becauſe they will then be inclined too frequently to 
bend themſelves to one fide, | 
Another great cauſe of injury to the ſhape of young ladies is from 
the preſſure of ſtays, or other tight bandages, which at the ſame 
time caufe other diſeaſes by changing the form or ſituation of the 
internal parts. 4f a hard part of the ſtays, even a knot of the 
thread, with which they are ſewed together, is preſſed hard 
upon one fide more than the other, the child bends from the ſide 
"molt painful, and thus occaſions a curvature of the ſpine. To 
counteract this effect ſuch ſtays, as have feweſt hard parts, and 
eſpecially ſuch as can be daily or weekly turned, are preferable 
to others. | , | 
Where frequent lying down. on a ſofa in the day-time, *and 
ſwinging frequently for a ſhort time by the hands or head, with 
Toole dreſs, do not relieve'a beginning diſtortion of the back; 
recourſe may be had to a chair with ſtuffed moveable arms for the 
purpoſe of e the weight of the body by cufhions under 
the arm-pits, like reſting on crutches, or like the leading ſtrings 
of infants. From the top of the back of the ſame chair a rs. 
ſteel bar may alſo project to ſuſpend the body occaſionally, or in 
part by the head, like the ſwing above mentioned, The uſe of 
this chair is more efficacious in ſtraightening the ſpine, than 
Pil lying down horizontally; as it not only takes off the 
3 of the head and ſhoulders from the ſpine, but at the 
fame time the inferior parts of the body contribute to draw the 
ſpine ſtraight by their weight; or lattly, recourſe may be had 
to a ſpinal machine firſt deſcribed in the Memoires of the aca- 
demy of ſurgery in Paris, Vol. HI. p. 600, by M. Le Vacher, 
and fince made by Mr. Jones, at No. 6, North-ſtreet, Totten- 


ham- court Road, London, which ſuſpends the head, and places 
the weight of it on the hips. This machine is capable of im- 
provement by joints in the bar at the back of it, to permit the 


body to bend forwards without diminiſhing the extenſion of the 
ine. | | 2 
Phe | * "hn of this machine of M. Vacher, which is 
made by Mr. Jones, are firſt,” that it is worn in the day-time, 
and has a very unſightly appearance. Mr, Jones has endeavoured 
to remetly this, by taking away the curved bar over the head, and 
- ſubſtituting" in its place aforked bar, riigge up behind each ear, 
with webs faſtened to it, which paſs undef the chin and occiput. 
But this is not an improvement, but a deterioration of M. 
Vacher's machine, as it prevents the head from turning with 
facility to either fide. Another objection is, that its being worn, 
when the muſcles of the back ate in action, it is rather _— 
| late 
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late to prevent the curvature of the ſpine from becoming greater, 


than to extend the ſpine, and diminiſh its curvature. -— 
For this latter purpoſe I have made a ſteel bow, as deferibed 

in the annexed plate, which receives the bead longitudinal 

from the forehead to the occiput ; having a fork furniſhed wi 


a web to ſuſtain the chin, and another to ſuſtain the occiput. 


Ihe ſummit of the bow is fixed by a ſwivel to the board going 


behind the head of the bed above the pillow. The bed is to he 


inclined from the head to the feet about twelve or ſixteen inches. 


Hence the patient would be conſtantly ſliding .down e 


fleep, unleſs ſupported by this bow, with webbed forks, cover 
alſo with fur, placed beneath the chin, and beneath the occiput. 


There are alſo proper webs lined with fur for the hands to take 


hold of occaſionally, and alſo to go under the arms. By theſe 
means I ſhould hope great advantage from gradually extendi 
the ſpige during the inactivity of the muſcles; of the back ; ati 
that it may be done without diſturbing the ſleep of the patient, 
and if this ſhould happen, the bow is made to open by a joint 
at the ſummit of it, ſo as to be inſtantly diſengaged from the 


neck by the hand of the wearer, This bow I have not yet had 


opportunity to make uſe of, but it may be had from Mr. Har- 
riſon, whiteſmith, Bridge-gate, Derby. 
It will be from hence caſily perceived, that all other methods 


of confining or directing the growth of young people ſhould be 


uſed with -great ſkill ; ſuch as back-boards, or bandages, or 
ſtacks for the feet; and that their application ſhould not be con- 
tinued too long at a time, left worſe conſequences ſhould enſue, 
than the deformity they were deſigned to remove, To this 
may be added, that the ſtiff erect attitude taught by ſome modern 
dancing maſters does not contribute to the grace of perſon, but 
rather militates againſt it; as is well ſeen in one of the prints in 
Hogarth's Analyſis of Beauty; and is exemplified by the eaſy 
own of ſome of the ancient ſtatues, as of the Venus de Me- 
ici, and the Antinous, and in the works of ſome modern ar- 
tilts, as in a beautiful print of Hebe feeding an eagle, painted 
by Hamilton, and engraved by Eginton, and many of the 
figures of Angelica Kauffman, | 
Where the bone of one of the vertebra of the back has been 
ſwelled on both ſides of it; fo as to become protuberant, iſſues 
near the ſwelled part have been found of great ſervices as men- 
tioned in Species 18 of this genus, This has induced me to 
propoſe in curvatures of the ſpine, to put an iſſue on the outſide 


of the curve, where it could be certainly afcertained, as the 
bones on the convex fide of the curve muſt be enlarged ; * 
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|: > I thought this of ſervice, and recommend the further trial 
| it. 25 58 n 
In the tendency to curvature of the ſpine, whatever ſtrength- 
ens the general conſtitution is of ſervice; as the uſe of the coſd 
bath in the ſummer months. This however requires ſome 
reſtriction both in reſpect to the degree of coldneſs of the bath, 
the time of continuing it, and the ſeaſon of the year. Common 
ſprings, which are of forty-eight degrees of heat, are too cold 

for tender conftitutions, whether of children or adults, and 
frequently do them great and irreparable injury. The coldneſs 

of river water in the ſummer months, which is about ſixty-eiglit 

degrees, or that of Matlock, which is about ſixty- eight, or of 

Buxton, which is eighty-two, are much to be preferred. The 

time of continuing in the bath ſhould be but a minute or two, 

a. or not ſo long as to occaſion a trembling of the limbs from cold. 
In reſpect 99 ſeaſon of the year, delicate children ſhould cer- 

tainly only bathe in the ſummer months; as the going frequently 

_ 3 air in winter will anſwer all the purpoſes of the 
r n | . 


-. * 


17. Claudicatio coxaria. Lameneſs of the hip. A nodding 
of ths thigh-bone is ſaid to be produced in feeble children by 
the ſoftneſs of the neck or upper part of that bone beneath the 
cartilage; which is naturally bent, and in this difeaſe bends 
more downwards, or nods, by the preſſure of the body; and 
thus renders one leg apparently ſhorter than the other. In other 
caſes the end of the bone is protruded out of its ſocket, by in- 
flammation or enlargement of the cartilages or ligaments of the 
Joint, ſo that it reſts on ſome part of the edge of the acetabulum, 
which in time becomes filled up. When the legs are ſtraight, 
as in ſtanding erect, there is no verticillary motion in the knee- 
joint; all the motion then in turning out the toes further than 
nature deſigned, muſt be obtained by ftraining in ſome degree 
tis head of the thigh-bone, or the acetabulum, or cavity, in 
| which it moves. This has induced me to believe, that this 
_ misfortune of the nodding of the head by the bone, or partial 
_ diſlocation of it, by which one leg becomes ſhorter than the 
other, is ſometimes occaſioned by making very young children 
ſtand in what are called ſtocks; that is with their heels together, 
and their toes quite out, Whence the ſocket of the thigh-bone' 
becomes inflamed and painful, or the neck of the bone is bent 
downward and outwards.  ' © © © 7 2 
In this caſe there is no expectation of recovering the ſtraight- 
neſs of the end of the bone; but theſe patients are liable to 
another misfortune, that is, to acquire afterwards a diſtortion of 
. 5 3 4 . f ; the 
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the ſpine ; for as one leg is ſhorter than the other, they fink on 
t fide, and in conſequence bend the upper part of their bodies, 
eir ſhoulders, the contrary way, to balance themſelves ; and 
then again the neck is bent back again towards the lame ſide, to 
preſerve the head perpendicular; and thus the figure becomes 
quite diſtorted like the letter S, owing originally to the deficiency 
of the length of one limb, "The only way to prevent this 
curvature of the ſpine is for the child to wear a high-heeled 
ſhoe or patten on the lame foot, ſo as to ſupport that ſide on the 
fame level with the other, and thus to prevent a greater deformity, 

J have this day {een a young lady about twelve, who does 

not limp or waddle in walking; but nevertheleſs, when ſhe 
ſtands or ſits, ſhe ſinks down towards her right ſide, and turns 
out that toe more than the other. Hence, both as the fits and 
ſtands, ſhe bends her body to the right ; whence her head would 
hang a little over her right ſhoulder : but to replace this per- 
pendicularly, ſhe lifts up her left ſhoulder and contracts the 
muſcles on that ſide of the neck; which are therefore become 
thicker and ſtronger by their continued action; but there is not 
yet any very perceptible diſtortion of the ſpine, 

As her right toe is turned outward rather more than natural, 
this ſhews the diſeaſe to be in the hip- joint; becauſe, when the 
limb is ſtretched out, the toe cannot turn horizontally in the 
leaſt without moving the end of the thigh-bone ; although when 
the knee is bent, the toe can be turned through one third or half 
of a circle by the rotation of the tibia and fibula of the leg round 
each other, Hence if children are ſet in ſtocks with their heels 
touching each other as they ſit, and are then made to rife up, 
till they ſtand erect, the ſocket or head of the thigh- bone be- 
comes injured, eſpecially in thoſe children, whoſe bones are ſoft; 
and a ſhortneſs of that limb ſucceeds either by the bending of 
the neck of the thigh-bone, or by its getting out of the aceta- 
bulum; and a conſequent riſing of one ſhoulder, and a curva- 
ture of the ſpine is produced from fo diſtant a cauſe. 

M. M. An elaſtic cuſhion made of curled hair ſhould be 
laced under the affected hip, whenever ſhe fits ; or ſhould be 
tted to the part by means of drawers, ſo that ſhe cannot avoid 

ſitting on it. A neck-ſwing, and lying down in the day, ſhould 
be occaſionally uſed to prevent or remove any curvature of the 


| ſpine. The reſt as in Species 13 and 15 of this genus, 


18. Spina protubzrans. Protuberant ſpine. One of the bones 
of the ſpine ſwells, and riſes above the reſt. This is not an un- 
common diſeaſe, and belongs to the innutrition of the bones, as 
the bone muſt become ſoft before it ſwells ; which ſoftneſs is 

. owing 
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pwing to defect of the ſecretion of -phoſphorated calcareous 
earth. The ſwelling of the bone compreſſes a part of the b 
called the ſpinal marrow, within the cavity of the back. bo 
und in coniequence the lower limbs become paralytic, attended 
Tometimes' with difficulty of emptying the bladder and rectum. 
M. M. Iſſues put on each ſide of the prominent bone are of 
great effect, I ſuppoſe, by their ſtimulus; which excites into 


action more of the ſenſorial powers of irritation and ſenſation, 


and thus gives grenter activity to the vaſcular ſyſtem in their 
vieinity. The methods recommended in diſtortion of the ſpine 
are alſo to be attended to. 


10. Spine binn. "Divided ſpine, called alſo Hydrorachitis, 


zs well as the Hydrocephalus externus, are probably owing in 
part to a defect of oſſification of the ſpine and cranium; and 
chat the collection of fluid beneath them may originate from the 
general debility of the ſyſtem; which acfects both the ſecerning, 
and abſorbent veſſels. 


A curious circumſtance, which is affirmed to attend the ſpina 
þifida, is, that on compreſſing the tumour with the hand gently, 


the whole brain becomes affected, and the patient falls aſleep. 
ſuppoſe the ſame muſt happen on compreſſing the hydrocephay 
lus externus? gee Sect, XVIII. 20. 


20. Offic palatidefeftus. A defect of the bone of the palate, 
which frequently accompanies'a'diviſion of the upper lip, oc- 


curs before nativity z and is owing to the'deficient action of the 
ſecerning ſyſtem,” from whence the extremities are not com- 


plered. From a fimilar cauſe I have ſeen the point of the 


tongue deficient, and one joint of the two leaſt fingers, and of 
the two leaſt toes, in the ſame infant; who was otherwiſe a fine 


girl. See Sect. XXXIX. 4. 4. 
The operation for the hare-lip is deſcribed by many ſurgical 


-. writers ; but there is a perſon in London, who makes very in- 


genious artificial palates ; which prevent that defect of ſpeech, 
which attends this malformation, This factitious palate conſiſts 
of a thin plate of filver of the ſhape and form of the roof of the 
mouth; from the front edge to the back edge of this filver 
plate four or five holes are made in a ſtraight line large enough 
for a needle to paſs through them ; on the back of it is then 
ſewed g piece of ſponge 3 which when expanded with moiſture is 


nearly as large as the filver plate. This ſponge is ſlipped through 


the diviſion of the bone of the palate, fo as to lie above it, while 
the filver plate covers the aperture beneath, and is ſuſpended Dy 
the expanding ſponge. This is removed every night and waſhed, 
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and returned into its place in the morning; on this account it is 
ere to have five or ſix of them, for the ſake of clean- 


lineſs. I bave been more particular in deſcribing this inyen- 


tion, as I do not know the name, or place of reſidence, of the 
"maker, 


ORDO I. 
Decreaſed Irritation, 
GENUS III. 
The decreaſed Action of the Abſorbent Syhem, 


Sou decreaſe of heat attends theſe diſeaſes, though in a Jeſs 
degree than thoſe of the laſt genus, becauſe the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem of glands. do not generate ſo much heat in their healthy 

ſtate of action as the ſecerning ſyſtem of glands, as explained 
in Claſs I, I. 3 ; 


I. MAucus fancium frigidus, Cold mucus from the throat, 
Much mucus, of rather a faline taſte, and leſs inſpiſſated than 
uſual, is evacuated from the fauces'by hawking, owing to the 
deficient abſorption of the thinner parts of it, This becomes 
a habit in ſome elderly people, who are continually ſpitting it 
out of their mouths; and has probably been brought on b 

taking ſnuff, or ſmoaking tobacco; which by frequently ſti- 
mulating the fauces have at length rendered the abſorbent veſ- 
ſels leſs excitable by the natural ſtimulus of the ſaline part 
of the ſecretion, which ought to be reabſorbed, as ſoon as 
ſecreted, | W 

M. M. A few grains of powder of bark frequently put into 


the mouth, and gradually diffuſed over the fauces. A gargle of 
barley water, 


2. Sudor frigidus. The cold dampneſs of the hands of ſome 
people is cauſed by the deficient abſorption of perſpirable mat- 
ter; the clammy or viſcid feel of it is owing to the mucous 
part being left upon the ſkin, The coldneſs is produced both by 
the decreaſed action of the abſorbent ſyſtem, and by the evapo- 


ration of a greater quantity of the perſpirable matter into the 
air, which ought to have been abſorbed, 


M. M. Waſh 


en Foo. 4 a5 
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M. M. Waſh the hands in lime water, or with a ſmall 
e yolatile alcali in pater. 


3. Catarrbus frigidus. The thin diſcharge from the noſtrils 
in cold weather. The abſorbent veſſels. become torpid by the 
diminution of external heat, ſooner than the ſecerning ones, 
which are longer kept warm by the circulating blood, from 
which they ſelect the fluid they ſecrete ; whereas the abſorbent 
veſſels of the noſtrils drink up their fluids, namely the thin and 
ſaline part of the mucus, after it has been cooled by the atmoſ- 
phere. Hence the abſorbents ceaſing to act, and the ſecerning 
veſſels continuing ſome time longer to pour out the mucus, a 
copious thin diſcharge is produced, which trickles down the 


noſtrils in cold weather. This diſcharge is ſo acrid as to in- 


flame the upper lip; which is owing to the neutral ſalts, 
with which it abounds, not being reabſorbed: fo the tears 
in the fiſtula lacrymalis inflame the cheek, See Claſs I. 1. 2. 7: 


4. Expectoratio frigida. Cold expectoration. Where the 


pulmonary abſorption is deficient, an habitual cough is pro- 
duced, and a frequent expectoration of thin ſaline mucus ; as is 


often ſeen in old enfeebled people. "Though the ſtimulus of 


the ſaline fluid, which attends all ſecretions, is not ſufficient to 
Excite the languid abſorbent veſſels to imbibe it; yet this ſaline 
part, together with the increaſed quantity of the whole of the 
ſecreted mucus, ſtimulates the branches of the bronchia, ſo as 


to induce an almoſt inceſſant cough to diſcharge it from the 


lungs. A fingle grain of opium, or any other ſtimulant drug, 
as a Fa a. with ſpirit of hartſhorn, will cure this cold 


cough, and the cold catarrh of the preceding article, like a 


charm, by ſtimulating the torpid mouths of the abſorbents into 
action. Which has given riſe to an indiſcriminate and fre- 
quently pernicious uſe of the warm regimen in coughs and ca- 
tarrhs of the warm or inflammatory kind, to the great injury of 


many. 

M. M. Halfa grain of opium night and morning promotes 
the abſorption ef the more fluid and ſaline parts, and in conſe- 
quence thickens the mucus, and abates its acrimony, Warm 
diluent drink, wine-whey, with volatile alcali, "OR WET 


5. Urina uberior pallida, On being expoſed naked to cold 
air, or ſprinkled with cold water, a quantity of pale urine is 
ſoon diſcharged ; for the abſorbents of the bladder become tor- 
pid by their ſympathy with thoſe of the ſkin; which are ren- 
dered quieſcent by the diminution of external heat; "_ the 
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kidnies continue to ſecrete the urine, and as no part of it is 
abſorbed, it becomes copious and pale. This happens from a 
ſimilar cauſe in cold fits of agues; and in leſs degree to many 
debilitated conſtitutions; whoſe extremities are generally cold 
and pale. The great quantity of limpid water in hyſteric} 


caſes, and in diabætes, belongs to Claſs I. 3. 1. 10. I. 3. 2. 6. 


M. M. Tincture of cantharides, opium, alum, ſorbentia. 
Flannel ſhirt in cold weather. Animal food. Beer. Wine. 
Friction. Exerciſe. Fire. 


6. Diarrhea "eh mp Liquid ſtools are produced by expo- 
ſing the body naked to cold air, or ſprinkling it with cold water, 
for the ſame reaſon as the laſt article. F 

But this diſeaſe is ſometimes of a dangerous nature; the in- 
teſtinal abforption _ ſo impaiĩred, that the aliment is faid 
to come away undiminiſhed in quantity, and almoſt unchanged 
by the powers of digeſtion, and is then called lientery. 

The mucus of the rectum ſometimes comes away like pel- 
lucid hartſhorn jelly, and liquehes by heat like that, towards the 
end of inirritative fevers, which is owing to the thinner part of 
the mucus not being abſorbed; and thus reſembles the catarrh of 
ſome old people. 

M. M. Opium, campechy wood, armenian bole. Bliſter. 
Flannel ſhirt in cold weather. Gliſters with opium. Fric- 
tion on the bowels morning and night. Equitation twice a 
day. : 


7. Fluor albus frigidus. Cold fluor albus. In weak con- 
ſtitutions, where this diſcharge is pellucid and thin, it muſt pro- 
ceed from want of abſorption of the mucous membrane of the 
vagina, or uterus, and not from an increafed fecretion. This 
I ſuſpect to be the moſt frequent kind of fluor albus; the 
former one deſcribed at Claſs I. 1. 2. 11. attends menſtruation, 
or is a diſcharge inſtead of it, and thus reſembles the venereal 
orgaſm of female quadrupeds. The diſcharge in this latter kind 
being more ſaline, is liable to excoriate the part, and thus pro- 
duce ſmarting in making water; in its great degree it is difficult 
to cure; | | 

M. M. Increaſe the evacuation by ftool and by perſpiration, 
by taking rhubarb every night, about fix or ten grains with one 
| 4 of opium for ſome months. Flannel ne in winter. 

alſam copaiva. Gum kino, bitters, chalybeates, friction over 
the whole ſkin with flannel morning and night, Partial cold 
bath, by ſprinkling the loins and thighs, or ſponging them with 
cold water. Mucilage, as iſinglaſs boiled in milk; blanc mange, 
TS hart- 


bile is more dilute, as well as in leſs quantity. 
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hartſhorn jelly, are recommended by ſome. Tincture of can- 
tharides ſometimes ſeems of ſervice given from ten to twenty 
drops or more, three or four times a day: A large plaſter of 


| burgundy pitch and atmenian bole, ſo as to cover the loins and 


lower part of the belly, is faid to have ſometimes ſucceeded by 


increaſing abſorption by its compreſſion in the manner of a ban- 


dage. A ſolution of metallic ſalts, as white vitriol, ſixty grains 
toa pint ; or an infuſion of oak-bark may be injected into the 
vagina. Cold bath. | 


8. Gonorrhea frigidu. Cold gleet. Where the gleet is 
thin and pellucid, it muſt ariſe from the want of abſorption of 
the membranes of the urethra, rather than from increaſed ſe- 
cxetion from them. This I ſuppoſe to be a more common diſ- 
eaſe than that mentioned at Claſs I. 1. 2. 10. 

M. M. Metallic injections, partial cold bath, internal me- 
thod as in the fluor albus above deſcribed. Balſam of copaiva, 
TinRure of cantharides. 


9. Hepatis tumor. The liver becomes enlarged from defect 
of the abſorption of mucus from its cells, as in anaſarca, eſpe- 
cially in feeble children; at the ſame time leſs bile is ſecreted 
from the torpid circulation in the vena portæ. And as the ab- 
ſorbents; which refume the thinner parts of the bile from the 
gall-bladder and hepatic ducts, are alſo torpid or quieſcent, the 

— the ob- 
ſtruction of the paſſage of the blood through the compreſſed 
vena porta theſe patients have tumid bellies, and pale bloated 
countenances ; their paleneſs is probably owing to the deficiency 
of the quantity of red globules in the blood in conſequence of 
the inert ſtate of the bil x | 

Theſe ſymptoms in children are generally attended with 
worms, the dilure bile and the weak digeſtion not deſtroying 
them. In fleep I have ſeen fleuke-worms in the gall-ducs 
themſelves among the dilute bile ; which gall-ducts they eat 
through, and then produce ulcers, and the hectic fever, called 
the rot. See Claſs I. 1. 4. 10. and Article IV. 2. 6. 

M. M. After a calomel purge, crude iron-filings are ſpe- 
Cific in this diſeaſe in children, and the worms are deſtroyed by 
the returning acrimony and quantity of the bile, A bliſter on 
the region oSthe liver. Sorbentia, as worm-ſeed, ſantonicum. 
Columbo. Bark. 


10. Chloraſis. When the defect of the due action of both 


the abſorbent and ſecerning veſſels of the liver affects e 
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is attended with obſtruction of the catamenya, it is called 
chloroſis; and is cured by the exhibition of ſteel, which re- 
ſtores by its ſpecific ſtimulus the abſorbent power of the liver ! 
and the menſtruation, which was obſtructed in conſequence 0 
debility, recurs. 

Indigeſtion, owing to torpor of the ſtomach, and a conſe- 
quent too great acidity of its contents, attend this. diſeaſe 
whence a deſire of eating chalk, or marl. Sometimes a great 
quantity of pale urine is diſcharged in a morning, Which is 
owing to the ination of the abſorbents, which are diſtributed 
on the neck of the bladder, during flicep. The ſwelling of the 
ankles, which frequently attends chloroſis, is another effect of 
deficient action of the. abſorbent ſyſtem; and the pale counte- 
nance is occaſioned by the deficient. quantity of red globules of 
blood, cauſed by the deficient quantity or 2 of the bile, 
and conſequent weakneſs of the circulation. The pulſe is fo 
quick in ſome caſes of chloroſis, that, when attended with an 
accidental cough, it may be miſtaken for pulmonary conſump- 
tion. This quick pulſe is owing to the debility of the heart 
from the want of ſtimulus occaſioned by the deficiency of the 
quantity, and acrimony of the blood. 

M. M. Steel. Bitters. Conſtant moderate exerciſe. 
Friction with flannel all over the body and limbs night and 
morning. Rhubarb five grains, opium halt a grain, every 
night. Fleſh diet, with ſmall beer, or wine and water. The 
diſeaſe continues ſome months, but at length ſubſides by the 
treatment above deſcribed. A bath of about eighty degrees, 


as Buxton Bath, is of ſervice; a colder bath may do great 
injury. 


11. Hydrocele. Dropſy of the vagina teſtis. Dropſies have 
been divided into the incyſted and the diffuſed, meaning thoſe 
of the cellular membrane, the cells of which communicate 
with each other like a ſponge, and thoſe of any other cavity of 
the body. The collections of mucous fluids in the various 
cells and cavities of the body ariſe from the torpor of the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels of thoſe parts. It is probable, that in dropſies 
attended with great thirſt the cutaneous abſorbents become pa- 
m—_— firſt; and then from the great thirſt, which is thus oc- 
calioned by the want of atmoſpheric moiſture, the abſorption 
of the fat enſues; as in fevers attended with great thirſt, the 
fat is quickly taken up. See Obeſitas I. 2. 3. 16. Some have 
believed, that the cellular and adipoſe membranes are different 
ones; as no fat is ever depoſited in the eye-lids or ſcrotum, 


both which places are very liable to be diſtended with the mu- 
cilaginous 
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cilaginous fluid of the anaſarca, and with air in Emphyſema. 
Sometimes a gradual abſorption of the accumulated fluid takes 
place, and the thinner parts being taken up, there remains a 
more viſcid fluid; or aĩmoſt a folid in the part, as in ſome ſwell- 


ed legs, which can not eaſily be indented by the preſſure of the 
finger, and are called ſcorbutic. Sometimes the paralyſis of the 


abſorbents is completely removed, and the Whole is again taken 


up into the circulation. | 

The Hydrocele is known by a tumor of the ſcrotum, which 
Is without pain, gradually produced, with fluctuation, and a 
degree of pellucidity, when a candle is held behind it; it is the 
moſt ſimple incyſted dropſy, as it is not in general complicated 
with other diſeaſes, as aſcites with ſchirrous liver, and hydro- 
cephalus internus, with general debility. The cure of this 


diſeaſe is effected by different ways; it conſiſts in diſcharging 


the water by an external aperture; and by fo far inflaming the 


eyſt and teſticle, that they afterwards grow together, and thus 
prevent in future any ſecretion or effuſion of mucus ; the diſ- 
eaſe is thus cured, not by the reviveſcence of the abſorbent 
power of the lymphaties, but by the prevention of ſecretion by 
the adheſion of the vagina to the teſtis. This I believe is per- 
formed with leſs pain, and is more certainly manageable by 
tapping, or diſcharging the fluid by means of a trocar, and 
after the evacuation of it to fill the cyſt with a mixture of wine 
and water for a few minutes till the neceſſary degree of ſtimu- 
Jus is produced, and then to withdraw it ; as recommended by 
Mr. Earle. See alfo Medical Commentaries by Dr. Duncan, 


for 1793. 


12. Hydrocephalus internus, or dropſy of the ventricles of 
the brain, is fatal to many children, and ſome adults, When 
this diſeaſe is leſs in quantity, it probably produces a fever, 
termed a nervous fever, and which is ſometimes called a worm 
fever, according to the opinion of Dr. Gilchriſt, in the Scots 
Medical effays. This fever is attended with great inirritability, 
as appears from the dilated pupils of the eyes, in which it cor- 
reſponds with the dropſy of the brain. And the latter diſeaſe 
has its paroxyſms of quick pulſe, and in that reſpect correſ- 
ponds with other fevers with inirritability. 

The hydrocephalus internus is diſtinguiſhed from apoplexy 
by its being attended with fever, and from nervous fever by the 
paroxyſms being very irregular, with perfect intermiſſions 
many times in a day. In nervous fever the pain of the head 
generally affects the middle of the forehead ; in hydrocephalus 


internus it is generally on one fide of the head. One of the 
£ earlieſt 
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earlieſt criterions is the patient being uneaſy on raiſing his head 
from the pillow, and wiſhing to lie down again immediately 
which I ſuppoſe is owing to the preſſure of the water on the 
larger trunks of the blood-veſſels entering the cavity being 
more intolerable than on the ſmaller ones; for if the larger 
trunks are compreſſed, it muſt inconvenience the branches alſo; 
but if ſome of the ſmall branches are compreſſed only, the 
trunks are not ſo immediately incommoded. 

Blifters on the head, and mercurial ointment externally, with 
calomel internally, are principally recommended in this fatal 
diſeaſe. When the patient cannot bear to be raiſed up in bed 
without great uneaſineſs, it is a bad ſymptom. So believe is 
deafneſs, which is commonly miſtaken for ſtupor. See Claſs J. 
2. 5. 6. And whe the dilatation of the pupil of either eye, or 
the ſquinting is very apparent, or the pupils of both eyes much 
dilated, it is generally fatal. As by ſtimulating one branch of 
lymphatics into inverted motion, another branch is liable to ab- 
orb its fluid more haſtily ; ſuppoſe ſtrong errhines, as common 
tobacco ſnuff to children, or one grain of turpeth mineral, 
2 vitriolatus,) mixed with ten or fifteen grains of 

ugar, was gradually blown up the noſtrils? See Claſs I. 3. 2. 
1. I have tried common ſnuff upon two children in this diſ- 
eaſe; one could not be made to ſneeze, and the other was too 
near death to receive advantage. When the mercurial prepa- 
rations have produced ſali vation, I believe they may have been 
of ſervice, but I doubt their good effect otherwiſe. In one 
child I tried the tincture of Digitalis; but it was given with 
too timid a hand, and too late in the diſeaſe, to determine its 
effects. See Set, XXIX. 5. 9. | | 

As all the above remedies generally fail of ſucceſs, I think 
frequent, almoſt hourly,. ſhocks of cle@ricity from very ſmall 
charges might be paſſed through the head in all directions with 
probability of event. And the uſe of the trephine, where 
the affected ſide can be diſtinguiſhed, See Strabiſmus, Claſs I. 
2. 5. 4 When one eye is affected, does the diſeaſe exiſt in the 
ventricule of that ſide ? 


The following extract from a letter of Dr. Beddoes on hy- 
d wy internus, I eſteem a valuable addition to this ar- 
ticle. 7 

© Maſter , aged nine years, became ſuddenly ill 
in the night about a week before I ſaw him. On the day be- 
fore the attack, he had taken opening medicines, and had-bath- 
ed afterwards. He had complained of violently acute pain in 
his head, ſhrieked frequently, ground his teeth: hard, could not 

oL, II. 9 | bear 
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hear to have his head raiſed from the pillow, and was torpid or 
. His tongue was white, pulſe 110 in the evening an 


full. As yet the pupil of the eye was irritable, and he had no 


ftrabiſmus. He had been bled with leeches about the he 
and bliſtered. I directed mercurial inunction, and calomel 
from 3 to fix grains to be taken at firſt every ſix, and afterwards 
every three hours. This plan produced no ſenſible effect, and 
the patient died on the 18th day after the ſeizure. He had con- 
vulſion fits two days preceding his death, and the well-known 
mptoms of hydrocephalus intertms all made their appearance. 
rom what I had ſeen and read of this diſeaſe, I believed it to 
belong to inflammations, and at an early period I ſhould be 
tempted to bleed as largely as for pneumonia, The fluid found 
after death in the ventricules of the brain I impute to debility 
of the abſorbents induced by inflammation. My reaſons are 
priefly thoſe; 1. The acuteneſs of the pain. 2. The ſtate of 
the pulſe. In the aboye caſe for the firſt q or ten days it did not 
exceed 110, and was full and ſtrong. 3. To find out whether 
any febrile alternations took place, Mafter L.'s feet were fre- 
quently felt, and they were found at times cold, and at other 
times of a dry heat. I have many times ſeen this diſeaſe, but 
the patients were too young, or too far advanced, to inform 
me, whether they had chillneſs ſucceeded by heat at its onſet. 
4. The diſorders to which the young are more peculiarly liable 
afford a preſumption, that hydrocephalus internus is an inflam- 
matory diſeaſe ; and this is confirmed by the regularity of the 


period, within which it finiſhes its courſe. Andlaftly, does it 


not happen more frequently than is ſuſpected from external in- 


ury ? 

: {is juſt now been well informed, that Dr. Ruſh has lately 
. Cured five out of ſix patients by copious bleedings. I relate 
here the reaſons for an opinion without pretending to a diſco- 
very. Something like this doftrine may be found in certain 


modern publications, but it is delivered in that vague and dif- 


fuſe ſtyle, which I truft your example will baniſh from medicat 
literature,” | | 8 
Clifton, near Briſtol, 
Tub zibb, 1995; 


Jo this idea of Dr. Beddoes may be added, that the hy- 
drocele generally ſucceeds an injury, and-conſequent inflam- 
mation of the bag, which contains it. And that ather drops. 
fies, which principally attend inebriates, are conſequent to too 
great actian of the mucous membranes by the ſtimulus oi 


wine, 


Wb 


. 
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wine, and ſpirits. And laſtly, that as theſe caſes of hydroce- 
phalus end ſo fatally, a new mode of treating them is much to 
be defired, and deſerves to be ſeriouſly attended to. 


. 4 J 

13. Aſcites. The dropſy of the cavity of the abdomen is 
known by a tenſe ſwelling of the belly; which does fot ſound 
on being ſtruck like the tympany; and in which a fluctuation 
can be readily perceived by applying one hand expanded on one 
fide, and ſtriking the tumour on the other. pa 

Effuſions of water into large cavities, as into that of the 
abdomen or thorax, or into the ventricules of the brain or pe- 
ricadium, are more difficult to be reabſorbed, than the effuſian 
of fluids into the cellular membrane; becauſe one part of this 
extenſive ſponge- like ſyſtem of cells, which connects all the 
folid parts of the body, may have its power of abſorption im- 
paired, at the ſame time that ſome other part of it may ſtill re- 
tain that power, or perhaps poſſeſs it in an increaſed degree; 
and as all theſe cells communicate with each other, the fluid, 
which abounds in one part of it, can be transferred to another, 
and thus be reabſorbed into the circulation. 

In the aſcites, cream of tartar has ſometimes been attended 
with ſucceſs; a dram or two drams are given every hour in a 
morning till it operates, and is to be repeated for ſeveral days ; 
but the operation of tapping is generally applied to at laft. 
Dr. Sims, in the Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, 
Vol. III. has lately propoſed, what he believes to be a more 
ſucceſsful method of performing this operation, by making a 
puncture with a lancet in the ſcar of a navel, and leaving it to 
diſcharge itſelf gradually for ſeveral, days, without introducing 
a canula, which he thinks injurious both on account of the too 
ſudden emiſſion of the fluid, and the danger of wounding ar 
ſtimulating the viſcera. This operation I have twice known 
perfar med with leſs inconvenience, and I believe with more be- 
neſit to the patient, than the common method. 

After the patient has been tapped, ſome have tried injections 
into the cavity of the abdomen, but hitherto I believe with ill 
event. Nor are experiments of this kind very promiſing. of 
iucceſs. Firſt becauſe the patients are generally much debili- 
tated, moſt frequently by ſpirituous potation, and have gene- 
rally a diſzaſe of the liver, or of other viſcera, And ſecondly, . 
becauſe the quantity of inflammation, neceſſary to prevent fu- 
ture ſecretion of mucus into the cavity of the abdomen, by 
uniting the peritoneum with the inteſtines or meſentery, as hap- 
pens in the cure of the Mn would Lſuppaſe prone de- 
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ſtroy the patient, either immediately, or by the conſequence of 


ſuch adheſions. 
This however is not the caſe in reſpect to the dropſy of 


the ovarium, or in the hydrocele. 


14: Hydrops thoracis, The dropſy of the cheſt commences 
with loſs of fleſh, cold extremities; pale countenance, high co- 
loured urine in ſmall quantity, and general debility, like many 
other dropſies. The patient next complains of numbneſs in 

the arms, eſpecially when elevated, with pain and difficulty of 
- ſwallowing, and an abſolute impoſſibility of lying down for a 
few minutes, or with ſudden ſtarting from ſleep, with great 
difficulty of breathing and palpitation of his heart. 

The numbneſs of the arms is probably owing more frequent- 
ly to the increaſed action of the pectoral muſcles in reſpiration, 
whence they are leſs at liberty to perform other offices, than to 

the connexion of nerves mentioned in Sect, XXIX. 5. 2. The 
difficulty of ſwallowing is owing to the compreſſion of the ceſo- 
phagus by the lymph in the cheſt; and the impoſſibility of 
breathing in an horizontal poſture originates from this, that if 
any parts of the lungs muſt be rendered uſeleſs, the inability of 
the extremities of them muſt be leſs inconvenient to reſpiration ; 
 fince if the upper parts or larger trunks of the air-veſſels ſhould 
be rendered uſeleſs by the compreflion of the accumulated 
lymph, the air could not gain admittance to the other parts, 
and the animal muſt immediately periſh. | 

If the pericardium is the principal ſeat of the diſeaſe, the 
pulſe is quick and irregular. If only the cavity of the thorax 
is hydropic, the pulſe is not quick nor irregular. 

If one fide is more affected than the other, the patient leans 
moſt that way, and has more numbneſs in that arm. | 

The bydrops thoracis is diftinguiſhed from the anaſarca pul- 
monum, as the patient in the former cannot lie down half a 
minute; in the latter the difficulty of breathing, which occa- 
ſions him to riſe up, comes on more gradually; as the tranſition 
of the lymph in the cellular membranes from one part to ano- 

ther of it is ſlower, than that of the effuſed lymph in the cavity 
of the cheſt. : | 

The hydrops thoracis is often complicated with fits of con- 
vulſive breathing; and then it produces a diſeaſe for the time 
very ſimilar to the common periodic aſthma, which is perhaps 
owing to a temporary anaſarca of the lungs; or to an impaired 
venous abſorption in them. Theſe exacerbations of difficult 

breathing are attended with cold extremities, cold breath, cold 
tongue, upright poſture with the mouth open, and a deſire * 
co 


« 
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cold air, and-a quick, weak, intermittent pulſe, and contracted 


hands. | | 

Theſe exacerbations recur ſometimes every two or three 
hours, and are relieved by opium, a grain every hour for two 
or three doſes, with either about a dram in cold water; and 
ſeem to be a convulſion of the muſcles of reſpiration induced 
by the pain of the dyſpnea. As in Claſs III. 1. 1. 9. 

M. M. A grain of dried ſquill, and a quarter of a grain of 
blue vitriol every hour for ſix or eight hours, unleſs it vomit 
or purge. A grain of opium. Bliſters. Calomel three grains 
every third day, with infuſion of ſenna, Bark. Chalybeates. 
Puncture in the fide. | 

Can the fluctuation in the cheſt be heard by applying the ear 
to the ſide, as Hippocrates aſſerts? Can it be felt by the hand 
or by the patient before the diſeaſe is too great to admit of cure 
by the paracenteſis ? Does this dropſy of the cheſt often come on 
after peripneumony? Is it ever cured by making the patient 
fick by tincture of digitalis ? Could it be cured, if on one ſide 
only, by the operation of puncture between the ribs, and after- 
wards by inflaming the Eavity by the admiſſion of air for a time, 
like the cure of the hydrocele ; the pleura afterwards adhering 
wholly to that lobe a the lungs, ſo as to preyent any future 
effuſion of mucus ? | | | 


15. Hydrops evarit. Dropſy of the pvary is another incyſted 
dropſy, which ſeldom admits of cure. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
aſcites by the tumour and pain, clpeially at the beginning, 
occupying one ſide, and the fluctuation eing leſs diſtinctſy 
perceptible. When it happens to young ſubjects it is leſs liable 
to be miſtaken for aſcites, It affects women of all ages, either 
married or virgins; and is produced by cold, fear, hynger, bad 
food, and other debilitating cauſes. I ſaw an elegant young 
lady, who was ſhortly to have been married to a ſenſible man, 
with great proſpect of happineſs; who, on being oyerturned 
in a Chaiſe in the night, and obliged to walk two or three miles 
in wet, cold, and 8 became much indiſpoſed, and gra- 
dually afflicted with a ſwelling and pain on one ſide of the 
abdomen; which terminated in a dropſy of the ovary, and 
deſtroyed her in two or three years. Another young woman 
I recollect ſeeing, who was about ſeventeen, and being of 
the very inferior claſs of people, ſeemed to have been much 
weakened by the hardſhip of a cold floor, and little or no bed, 


with bad food; and who to thoſe evils had to bear the un- 


ceaſing obloquy of her neighbours, and the perſecution of pa- 
riſh officers, - — * 25 
hy | The 
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The following is abſtracted from a letter of my friend Mr. 


Power, ſurgeon, at Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, on examining 
the body of an elderly lady who died of this diſeaſe, March 29, 
1793. On opening the abdomen I found a large cyſt attach- 
ed ta the left ovarium by an elaſtic neck as thick as the little 
Binger, and fo callous as not to admit of being ſeparated by ſcif- 
ſars without conſiderable difficulty. The ſubſtance of the cyſt 
had an appearance much reſembling the gravid uterus near the 
full period of geftation, and was as thick. It had no attach- 
ment ta the peritonæum, or any of the viſcera, except by the 
bard callous: neck I have mentioned; fo that the blood muſt 
with difficulty have been circulated through it for fome time. 
Its texture was extremely tender, being eafily perforated with 
the finger, was of a livid red colour, and evidently in a ſphace- 
lated ſtate. It contained about two galleons of a fluid of the 
caloup'of port wine, without any greater tenacity, It has fallen 
to my lot to have opened two other patients, whoſe deaths were 
occaſioned by incyſted dropſy of the ovarium. In one of theſe 
the ovarium was much enjarged- with eight or ten cyſts on its 
forface, but there was no adheſion formed by any of the eyſts to 
any other part; nor had the ovarium formed any adhefion with 
the peritonaurm, though in a very difeaſed ſtate. In the other 
the diſeaſe was more ſimple, being only one cyſt, without any 
attachment but to the ovarium. 

« As the ovarium is a part not neceſſary to life, and dropſies 


of this kind are ſo generally fatal in the end, I think I ſhall be 


induced, notwithſtanding the hazard attending wounds, which 
penetrate the cavity of to abdomen, to propoſe the extirpation 
of the diſeaſed part in the firſt caſe, which occurs to me, in 
which I can with preciſton ſay, that the ovarium is the ſeat of 
the diſeaie, and the patient in other reſpects tolerably healthy; 


A the cavity of the abdomen is often opened in other caſes withe 


out bad conſequences.” | 
An argument, which might further countenance the opera- 
tion thus propoſed by Mr. er, might be taken from the 
diſeaſe frequently affecting young perſons; from its being gene- 
rally in theſe ſubjects local and primary; and not like the afcites, 
produced or accompanied with other diſeaſed viſcera; and laſtly, 
28 it is performed in adult quadrupeds, as old ſows, with ſafety, 
though by awkward operators, | es Ae 


16. Fnaſarca pulmonum. The dropſy of the cellular mem- 
brane of the lungs is uſually connected with that of the other 
parts of the ſyſtem. As the cells of the whole cellular mem- 
brane communicate with each other, the mucaginous fluid, 


which 
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tyhich remains in any part of it for want of due abſorption, 
ſinks down to the moſt depending cells; hence the legs ſwell, 
though the cauſe of the diſeaſe, the deficiency of abſorption, 
may be in other parts of the ſyſtem. The Inrigs however are 


an exception to this, ſince they are ſuſpended in the cavity 
of the thorax, and have in conſequence a depending part of 

cir own "= 

The anaſarca of the lungs is known by the difficulty of reſ- 
piration accompanied with ſwelled legs, and with a very irte- 
cular pulſe. is laſt circumſtance has generally been aſcrib- 

to a dropſy at the fame time exiſting in the pericardium, 
but is more probably owing to the difficult paſſage of the 
blood through the lungs ; becauſe I found on 15 ion, in one 
inſtance, that the moſt irregular pulſe, which I ever attended 
to, was owing to very extenſive adheſions of the lungs; inſo- 
much that one lobe intirely adhered to the pleura; ſecond- 
ly, becauſe this kind of dropſy of the lungs is ſo certainly re- 
moved for a time along with the anafarca of the limbs by the 
uſe of digitalis, | | 
This medicine, as well as emetic tartar, or ſquill, when 
given ſo as to produce ſickneſs, or nauſea, or perhaps even 
without producing either in any perceptible degree, by affecting 
the lymphatics of the ſtomach, ſo as either to invert their mo- 
tion, or to weaken them, increaſes by reverſe ſympathy the 
action, and * abſorbent power of theſe 1 


which open into the cellular membrane, But as thoſe m 
cines ſeldom ſucceed in producing an abſorption of thoſe fluic 
which ſtagnate in the larger cavities of the body, as in the ab- 
domen, or cheſt, and do generally ſucceed in this difficulty of 
breathing with irregular Ile above deſcribed, I conclude that 
it is not owing to an effuſion of lymph into the pericardium, 
but ſimply to an anaſarca of the lungs, 

M. M. Digitalis. See Art. V. 2. 1, Tobacco, Squill. 

metic tartar S4 tartarizatum). Fhen Sorbentia. 
Chalybeates. Opium half a grain twiee a day, Raiſin wine 
and water, of other wine and water, is preferred to the ſpirit 
and water, which theſe patients have generally been accuf- 
tomed to, | it 5 

The ufual cauſe of anafarca is from a diſeaſed liver, and 
hence it moſt frequently attends thoſe, who haye drank much 
fermented or ſpirituous liquors ; but I ſuſpe& that there is ano- 
ther cauſe of anaſarca, which originates from the brain; and 
which is more certainly fatal than that, which originates from 
a diſeaſed liver. Theſe patients, where the anaſarca originates 
from, or cõmmences in, the brain, have not other ſymptoms "_ 
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eaſed liver; have leſs difficulty of breathing at the beginning 3 
and hold themſelves more upright in their chair, and in walk- 
ing. In this kind of dropſy I ſuſpect the digitalis has leſs or 


no effect; as it particularly increaſes the abſorption from the 


lungs, 


17. Obefitas. Corpulency may be called an anaſarca or drop- 
ſy of fat, ſince it muſt be owing to an analogous cauſe ; that 
is, to the deficient abſorption of fat compared to the quantity 
ſecreted into the cells which contain it, See Claſs II. 1. I. 4. 

The method of getting free from too much fat without any 
injury to the conſtitution, conſiſts, firſt, in putting on a proper 
bandage on the belly, ſo that it can be tightened or lates 
eaſe, as a tightiſh under waiſtcoat, with a double row of but- 
tons. This is to compreſs the bowels and increaſe their ab- 
ſorption, and it thus removes one principal cauſe of corpulen- 
cy, which is the looſeneſs of the ſkin. Secondly, he ſhould 
omit one entire meal, as ſupper; by this long abſtinence from 
food the abſorbent ſyſtem will act on the mucus and fat with 
greater energy. Thirdly, he ſhould drink as little as he can 
with eaſe to his ſenſations ; ſince, if the abſorbents of the ſto- 
mach and bowels ſupply the blood with much, or perhaps too 
much, aqueous fluid, the abſorbents of the eellular membrane 
will act with leſs energy. Fourthly, he ſhould uſe much ſalt 
or ſalted meat, which will increaſe the perſpiration and make 
him thirſty; and if he bears this thirſt, the abſorption of his 
fat will be greatly increaſed, as appears in fevers and dropſies 
with thirſt; this I believe to be more efficacious than ſoap. 
Fifthly, he may uſe aerated alcaline water for his drink, which 
may be ſuppoſed to render the fat more fluid,—or he may take 
ſoap in large quantities, which will be decompoſed in the ſto- 
mach. Sixthly, ſhort reſt, and conſtant exerciſe. 


18. Splenis tumor. Swellings of the ſpleen, or in its vici- 
nity, are frequently perceived by the hand in intermittents, 
which are called Ague-cakes, ad ſeem owing to a deficiency 
of abſorption in the affected part. „ 
Mr. Y-——, 2 young man about twenty-five years of age, 
who lived intemperately, was ſeized with an obſtinate intermit- 
tent, which had become a continued fever with ſtrong pulſe, at- 
tended with daily remiſſion. A large hard tumour on the left 
ſide, on the region of the ſpleen, but extending much more 
downward, was ſo diſtinctly perceptible, that one ſeemed to get 
one's finger's under the edge of it, much like the feel of the 


brawn or ſhield on a boar's ſhoulder. He was repeatedly ” 


2 


with 
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and purged with calomel, had an emetic, and a bliſter on the 
part, without diminiſhing the tumour ; after ſome time he took 
the Peruvian bark, and ſlight doſes of chalybeates, and thus be- 
came free from the fever, and went to bath for ſeveral weeks, 
but the tumour remained. This tumour I examined every four 
or five years for above thirty years. His countenance was pale, 
and towards the end of his life he ſuffered much from ulcers on 
his legs, and died about ſixty, of general debility ; like many 
others, who live intemperately in reſpect to the ingurgitation of 
fermented or ſpirituous liquors. 
As this tumour commenced in the cold fit of an intermittent 
fever, and was not attended with pain, and continued ſo long 
without endangering his life, there is reaſon to believe it was- 
fimply occaſioned by deficient abſorption, and not by more ener- 
etic action of the veſſels which conſtitute the ſpleen. See 
Claſs II. 1. 2. 13. | | 
M. M. Veneſection. Emetic, cathartie with calomel ; then 
ſorbentia, chalybeates, Peruvian bark. | 


19. Genu tumor albus, White ſwelling of the knee, is owing 
to deficient abſorption of the lymphatics of the membranes in- 
cluding the joint, or capſular ligaments, and ſometimes perhaps 
of the gland which ſecretes the ſynovia; and the ends of the 
bones are probably affected in conſequence. g's 

I ſaw an inſtance, where a cauſtic had been applied by an em- 
piric on a large white ſwelling of the knee, and was told, that 
a fluid had been diſcharged from the joint, which became an- 
chyloſed, and healed without loſs of the limb, 

M. M. Repeated bliſters on the part early in the diſeaſe are 
faid to cure it by promoting abſorption ; ſaturnine ſolutions ex- 
ternally are recommended. Bark, animal charcoal, as burnt 


ſponge, opium in ſmall doſes, Friction with the hand, 


20. Bronchocele. Swelled throat. An enlargement of the 
thyroid glands, ſaid to be frequent in mountainous countries, 
where river water is drank, which has its ſource from diſſolving 
ſnows. This idea is a very ancient one, but perhaps not on 
that account to be the more depended upon, as authors copy one 
another. Tumidum gutturquis miratur in alpibus, ſeems to 
have been a proverb in the time of Juvenal. The inferior 
people of Derby are much ſubject to this diſeaſe, but whether 
more ſo than other populous towns, I cannot determine; cer- 
tain it is, that they chiefly drink the water of the Derwent, 
which ariſes in a mountainous country, and is ay. frequently 


blackened as it paſſes through the moraſſes near its ſource ; and 
F * 
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is generally of a darker colour, and attended with 4 whiter foam 
than the Trent, into which it falls ; the greater quaritity and 
whiteneſs of its froth I ſuppoſe may be 8 the vifcidity 
communicated to it by the colouring matter. The lower parts 
of the tbwn' of Derby might be eaſily ſupplied with fpring 
water from St. Alkmond's well; or the whole of it from the 
abundant ſprings near Bowbridge : the water from which might 
be conveyed to the town in hollow bricks, ny 1 at nd 
very great expenee, and might be received into frequent reſet- 
voirs with pumps to them; or laid into the houſes. 

M. M. Twenty grains of burnt ſponge with ten of altre 
made with muclage into lozenges, and petmitted to diſſolve 
flow!ly under the tongue twice a day, is afferted to cure in a few 
months; perhaps other animal charcoal, as eandle-ſnuffs, might 
do the ſatne. 

I have directed in the early ſtate of this difeaſe a mixture of 
cotton falt and water to be held in the mouth, particularly 
under the tongue, for a few minutes, four or fix times 4 day for 
many weeks, which has ſometimes ſucceeded, the ſalt and water 
Is ther pit out again, or in part ſwallowed. ONO vinegar 
of ſquills has been applied, or a mercurial plaſter, or fomentati- 
ons of acetated ammoniac ; or ether. Some ernpirics have ap- 
pied tauſtics on the bronchocele, and fometimes, I have heen 
told, with ſucceſs ; which ſhould certainly be afed where there 
is danger of ſuffocation from the bulk of it. One cafe I ſaw, 
and one 1 was well informed of, where the bronchoceſe was 
cured by burnt ſponge, and « hectic fever ſi rvened with colli- 
quative ſweats ; but I do not know the fiftat event of either of 


De Haen affirths the cure of bronichoeete to be effected 
flowers of zinc, calcmed en and ſcarlet cloth burnt to- 
gether in à cloſe erueible, which was triect with fucceſs, as he 
aſſured me, by a late lamented phyſician, my friend, Dr. Small 
of Birmingham; who to the cultivation of modern feietices 
added che integrity pf aneient matmers; whs in cfearnefs of 

— an dene volence of heart, had few equals, perhaps na 

periors. . 


21. Serophidſn, King's evil is known by titticurs of che 
Hons: glands, particularly of the neck. e upper lip, and 

rio of the noftrils is ſwelled, wich 4 florid countetiarice, a 
ſni66th fin, and à tumid abdomen. Cullen, The abforbed 
ftids in their courſe to the veins in the ſcrophula are atreſted in 
the Iytriphatic or conglobate glands; which ſwell, and after a 
great length of time, inflame and ſuppurate. rials of a 
| peculiar 
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peculiar kind, as the variolous and veflereal matter, when ab- 
forbed in a wound, produce this torpor, and conſequent inflam- 
mation of thoſe lymphatic glands, where they fitſt arrive, as in 
the axilla and groin, There is ræaſon to ſuſpect, that the tonſils 
frequently become inflemed; and ſuppurate from the matter ab- 
ſorbed from carious teeth; and 1 ſaw @ young lady, who had 
both the axillary glands ſwelled; and which ſuppurated; which 
was believed to have been cauſed by her wearing a pair of new 
green gloves for one day, when ſhe had perſpired much, and was 
much exhauſted and fatigued by walking; the gloves were pro- 
bably dyed in a ſolution of verditer. 
- Thete indolent tumours of the lymphatic glands, which con- 
ſtitute the ſerophula, originate from the inirritability of thoſe 
lands: which therefore ſooner fall into torpor after having been 
Timulated tob violently by ſome poiſonous material; as the 
muſcles of enfeebled people ſooner become fatigued, and ceaſe 
to act, whenexerted, than thoſe of ſtronger ones. On the ſame 
account theſe ſcrophulous glands ate much longer in acquiring 
increaſe of motion, after having been ſtimulated into inactivity, 
and either remain years in a ſtate of indolence, or ſuppurate 
with difficulty, and ſometimes, only partially. _— _ 

The difference between ſcrophulous tumours, and thoſe be« 
fore deſcribed, conſiſts in this; that inthofe either glands of dif- 
ferent kinds were diſeaſed, on the mouths only of the lymphatic 
glands were become tor pid; whereas in ſerophula the eonglobate 
glands themſelves become tumid, and generally ſuppurate after 
. —_ length of time, when they acquire new ſenſibility. Ses 

4. 5. 

Theſe — tumours may be brought to ſappurate ſome- 
times by paſſing electric ſhocks through them «very day for two 
or three weeks, as I have witneſſed. It is probable, that the 
alternate application of ſnow or iced water to them, till they be- 
come painfully cold, and then of warm flannel or warm water, 
frequently repeated, might reſtore theit irrĩtahility by accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power; and thence either facilitate their diſ- 
perſion, or occaſion them to ſuppurate. See Claſs II. x. 4. 13. 

This diſeaſe is yery frequent the childten of the poor 
in large towns, who are in general ill fed, ill ledged, and ill 
clothed ; and who are further weakened by eating much ſalt with 
their ſcanty meal of inſipid vegetable food, which is ſeldom of 
better quality than water gruel, withia little coarſe bread in it. 
See diarrhoea of infants, Claſs I. I. 2. 5. Scrophulous ulcers 
are difficult to heal, which is owing to the deficiency of abſorp- 
tion on their pale and flabby ſurfaces, and to the general inirrita« 
bility of the ſyſtem. See Clais I. 1. 3, 73. 3: 


. thinner part of them only being reſumed by the 


* 
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M. M. Plentiful diet of fleſh-meat and vegetables with 
imall-beer. Opium, from a quarter of a grain to half a grain 
twice a day. Sorbentia. Tincture of digitalis, thirty drops 
twice a day. Externally ſea-bathing, or bathing in ſalt and 
water, one pound to three gallons made warm. The applicati- 
on of Peruvian bark in fine powder, feven parts, and white lead, 
(ceruſſa) in fine powder one part, mixed together and applied on 
the ulcers in dry powder, by means of lint and a bandage, to be 
renewed every day. Or very fine powder of calamy alone, lapis 
calaminaris. If powder of manganeſe ? 


22. Schirrus. After the abſorbent veins of a gland ceaſe to 
perform their office, if the ſecerning arteries of it continue to 
act ſome time longer, the fluids are puſhed forwards, and ſtag- 
nate in the receptacles or capillary veſſels of the gland; and the 

1 — 
of the gland, a hard tumour gradually ſucceeds; which conti- 
nues like a lifeleſs maſs, till from ſome accidental violence it 
— ſenſibility, and produces cancer, or ſuppurates. Of this 

ind are the ſchirrous glands of the breaſts, of the lungs, of the 
meſentery, and the ſcrophulous tumours about the neck and the 
bronchocele. | | 

Another ſeat of ſchirrus is in the membranous parts of the 
ſyſtem, as of the rectum inteſtinum, the urethra, the gula or 
throat ; and of this kind is the verucca or wart, and the clavus 
pedum, or corns on the toes. A wen ſometimes ariſes on the 
back of the neck, and ſometimes between the ſhoulders ; and by 
diſtending the tendinous faſcia produces great and perpetual pain. 

M. M. Mecurial ointment. Cover the part with oiled filk. 
Extirpation. Electric ſhocks through the tumour. An iflue 
into the ſubſtance of the wen, Opium. Ether externally. 


23. Schirrus reai inteſtini. Schirrus of the rectum. A 
ſchirrus frequently affects a canal, and by contracting its diame- 
ter becomes a painful and deplorable diſeaſe. The canals thus 
obſtructed are the rectum, the urethra, the throat, the gall- 
ducts, and probably the excretory ducts of the lymphatics, and 
of other glands. | | 

The ſchirrus of the rectum is known by the patient having 
pain in the part, and being only able to part with liquid feces, 
and by the introduction of the finger; the ſwelled part of the 
inteſtine is ſometimes protruded downwards, and hangs like a 
valve, ſmooth and hard to the touch, with an aperture in the 
centre of it. See a paper on this ſubject by J. Sherwin. Me- 
moirs of a London Medical Society, Vol. it p. 9. | 
| . | M. M. Ta 
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M. M. To take but little ſolid food. Aperient medicines. 
Introduce a candle ſmeared with mercurial ointment. Sponge- 
tent. Clyſters with forty drops of laudanum. Introduce 2 
leathern canula, or gut, and then either a wooden maundril, or 
blow it up with air, ſo as to diſtend the contracted part as much 
as the patient can bear. Or ſpread mercurial plaſter on thick 
ſoft leather, and roll it up with the plaſter outwards to any thick- 
neſs and length, which can be eaſily introduced and worn; or 
two or three ſuch pieces may be introduced after each other. The 
ſame may be introduced to compreſs bleeding internal piles. 
See Claſs I. 2. 1. 6. 


24. Schirrus urethre. Schirrus urethra, The paſfage be- 
comes contracted by the thickened membrane, and the urine is 
forced through with great difficulty, and is thence liable to diſ- 
tend the canal behind the ſtricture ; till at length an aperture is 
made, and the urine forces its way into the cellular membrane, 
making large ſinuſes. This ſituation ſometimes continues many 
months, or even years, and ſo much matter is evacuated after 
making water, or at the ſame time, by the action of the muſcles 
in the vicinity of the ſinuſes, that it has been miſtaken for art 
increaſed ſecretion from the bladder, and has been erroneouſly 
termed a catarrh of the bladder. See a paper by Dr.'R. W. 
Darwin in the Medical Memoirs. 

M. M. Diſtend the part gradually by catgut bougies, which 
by their compreſſion will at the ſame time diminith the thickneſs 
of the membrane, or by bougies of elaſtic gum, or of horn 
boiled ſoft. The patient ſhould gain the habit of making water 
ſlowly, which is a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, as it pre- 
vents the diſtention, and conſequent rupture, of that part of 
the urethra, which is between the ſtricture and the neck of the 
bladder. i c 

When there occurs an external ulcer in the perinæum, and 
te urine is in part diſcharged that way, the diſeaſe can not be 
miſtaken, Otherwiſe from the quantity of matter, it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to come from the bladder, or proſtate gland; and 
the urine, which eſcapes from the ruptured urethra, mines its 
way amongſt the muſcles and membranes, and the patient dies 
tabid, owing to the want of an external orifice to diſcharge the 
matter. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 11. MN 


25. Schirrus &/5phagi, A ſchirrus cf the throat contracts 
the paſſage fo as to render the ſwallowing of ſolids impractica- 
ble, and of liquids difficult. It affects patients of all ages, but 
is probably molt frequently produced by ſwallowing bard angular 

| ſubſtances, 
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ſubſtances, when people have loſt their teeth ; by which this 
membrane is over diſtended, or torn, or otherwiſe injurel. 

M. M. Put milk into a bladder tied to a canula or catheter; 
introduce it the ſtricture, and preſs it inte the ſtomach. 
Piſtend the ſtricture gradually by a ſponge-tent faſtened to the 
end of whale- bone, or by a plug of wax, or a ſpermaceti candle, 
about two inches be which might be introduced, and left 
there with a ſtring only fixed to it to hang out of the mouth, to 
keep it in its place, and to retract it by occaſionally; for which 
the firing muſt be put through a catheter or hollow 8g 
when it 1s to be retracted. Or laſtly introduce a gut fixed to a 
pipe and then diſtend it by blowing wind into it. The ſwal- 
qwing a bullet with a ſtring put through it, to retract it on the 
exhibition of an emetic has alſo been prapoſed. Externally 
mercurial ointment has been much recommended. Poultice. 
Oiled filk, Clyſters of broth. Warm bath of brotb. Trans- 
fuſion of blood into a vein three or four ounces a day? See 
Claſs III. x. 1. 15. | 

I directed a young woman about twenty-two years of age, 
to be fed with new milk put into a bladder, which was tied to a 
catheter, and introduced beyond the ſtricture in her throat; af- 
ter a few days her ſpirits ſunk, and ſhe refuſed to uſe it further, 
and.died. Above thirty years ago I propoſed to an old gentle- 
man, whoſe throat was entirely impervious, to ſupply him with 
a few ounccs of blood daily from an aſs, or frem the human ani- 
mal, who is till more patient and tractable, in the following, 
manner. To fix a filver pipe about an inch long to each extre- 
mity of a chicken's gut, the part between the two ſilver ends to 
be meaſured by filling it with warm water; to put one end into 
the vein of 2 perſon hired for that purpoſe, ſo as to receive the 
. from the extremity; and when the gut was quite 
full, and the blood running through the other ſilver end, to in- 
- traduce that end into the vein of the patient upwards towards 
the heart, ſo as to admit no air along with the blood. And 
laſtly, to ſupport the gut and ſilver ends on a water plate, filled 
with water of ninety- eight degrees of heat, and to meaſure how 
many ounces. of blood was introduced by paſſing the finger, ſo 
as to compreſs the gut, from the receiving pipe to the delivering 
pipe ; and thence to determine how many gut-fulls were given 
from the healthy perſon to the patient. See Claſs IV. 2. 4. 11. 
L. Mr. conſidered a day on this propoſal, and then another 
day, and at length anſwered, that, © he now found himſelf near the 
houſe-of death; and that if he could return, he was now too old 
to have much enjoyment of life; and therefore he wiſhed ra- 


ther to proceed to the end of that joumey, which he was * 
| | O 
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ſa near, and Which he muſt at all events ſoon go, than return 
for fo hort a time. He lived but a few days afterwards, and 
feemed quite careleſs and eaſy about the matter. 


26. Lacteorum inirritabilitas. Inirritability of the lacteals is 
deferibed in Sea. XXVIII. under the name of paralyſis of the 
lacteals; but as the word patalyſis has generally been applied to 
the diſobedience of the muſcles to the power of volition, the 
narge is here changed to inirritability of the lacteals, as more 
characteriſtic of the diſcaſe. 


27. Iymphaticorum inirritabilitas. The initritability of the 
cellular and curaneous lymphatics is defcribed in Set. XXIX. 
5. 1. and in Claſs I. 2. 3. 16. The inirritability of the cuta- 
neous lymphatics generally accompanies anaſarca, and is the 
cauſe of the great thirſt in that malady, At the ſame time 
the cellular lymphatics act with greater energy, owing to the 
greater derivation of ſenſorial power to them in confequence 
of the leſs expenditure of it by the cutaneous ones; and hence 
they abſorb the fat, and mucus, and alfo the thinner parts of 
the urine, Whence the great emaciation of the rote, tho mud- 
1 and the ſmall quantity of water in this kind of 
ropſy | 


ORDO H. 


Decreaſed Irritation. 


GENUS IV. | 
With decreaſed {ions of ather Cavities and Membranes. 


Mary of the diſeaſes of this genus are attended wu pain, 
and with cold extremitigs, both which ceaſe on the exbibition 
of wine or opium; which ſhews, that they originate from defi- 
cient action of the affected organ. Theſe pains are called ner- 
vous or ſpaſmgdic, are not attended with fever, but arg fre- 
quently ſucceeded by convulſions and madneſs; both which 

leng to the claſs of volition. Some of them return at pexi- 
ods, and when theſe can be afcertained, a much leſs quantity of 
opium will prevent them, than js neceſſary to cure them, when 
they are begun; as the veſſels are then torpid and inirritable 
from the want. of ſenſorial power, til}, by their. inactian it be- 
_ Comes again accumulated. = | ow 
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Our organs of ſenſe properly fo called are not liable to pain 
from the abſence of their appropriated ſtimuli, as from darkneſs 
or filence; but the other ſenſes, which may be more properly 
called appetites, as thoſe by which we perceive heat, hunger, 
thirſt, luſt, want of freſh air, are affected with pain from the 
defe& or abſence of their accuſtomed ſtimuli, as well as with 
pleaſure by the poſſeſſion of them; it is probable that ſome of 
our glands, whoſe ſenſe or appetite requires or receives ſome- 
thing from the circulating blood, as the pancreas, liver, teſtes, 
proſtate gland, may be affected with aching or pain, when they 
cannot acquire their appropriated fluid. 1 
Wherever this defect of ſtimulus occurs, a torpor or inaction 
of the organ enſues, as in the capillaries of the ſcin, when ex- 
poſed to cold; and in the glands, which ſecrete the gaſtric juice, 
when we are hungry. This torpor, however, and concomitant 
pain, which is at firſt owing to defect of ſtimulus, is after- 
wards induced by other aſſociations or catenations, and conſti- 
tutes the beginning of ague fits. 
It muſt be further obſerved, that in the diſeaſes of pain with- 
out fever, the pain is frequently not felt in the -part where the 


cauſe of the diſeaſe reſides ; but is induced by ſympathy with a 


diſtant part, whoſe irritability or ſenſibility is greater or leſs 
than its own. Thus a ſtone at the neck of the bladder, if its 
ſtimulus is not very great, only induces the pain of ſtrangury 
at the glans penis. If its ſtimulus be greater, it then induces 
pain at the neck of the bladder. The concretions of bile, 
which are protruded into the neck of the gall-bladder, when 
the diſeaſe is not very great, produce pain at the other extremity 
of the bile duct, which enters the duodenum immediately under 
the pit of the ſtomach ; but, when the diſeaſe is great from the 
largeneſs of the bile-ſtone, the pain is felt in the region of the 
liver at the neck of the gall-bladder. ; 


It appears from hence, that the pains enumerated in this genus 


are conſequences of the inactivity of the organ; and, as they 

do not occaſion other diſeaſes, ſhould be claſſed according to 

their proximate cauſe, which is defeCtive irritation; there are 

nevertheleſs other pains from defect of ſtimulus, which produce 

convulſions, and belong to Claſs III. 1. I.; and others, which 

2517 ains of ſome diſtant part by aſſociation, and belong to 
„2. 2. * 


| | | SPECIES. . 


. Sitis, Thirſt, The ſenſes of thirſt and of hunger ſeem 
to have this connection, that the former is ſituated at the upper 


end, 
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end, and the latter at the lower end of the ſame canal. One 
about the pharinx, where the œſophagus opens into the mouth, 
and the other about the cardia ventriculi, where it opens into 
the ſtomach. The extremities of other canals have been ſhewn 
to poſſeſs correſponding ſenſibilities, or irritabilities, as the two 
ends of the urethra, and of the common gall-duct. See IV. 
2. 2. 2. and 4. a5 | * . 
The membrane of the upper end of the gullet becomes tor- 
pid, and conſequently painful, when there is a deficiency of 
aqueous fluid in the general ſyſtem; it then wants its proper 
ſtimulus. In the fame manner a want of the ſtimulus of more 
ſolid materials at the other end of the canal, which terminates 
in the ſtomach, produces hunger; as mentioned in Sect. XIV. 
8. The proximate cauſes of both of them therefore conſiſt in 
deficient irritation, when they are conſidered as pains; becauſe 
theſe pains are in conſequence of the inactivity of the organ, 
according to the fifth law of animal cauſation. Sec. IV. 5. 
But when they are conſidered as deſires, namely of liquid oc 
ſolid aliment, their proximate cauſe conſiſts in the pain of them, 
according to the ſixth law of animal cauſation. So the proxi- 
mate cauſe of the pain of coldneſs is the inactivity of the organ, 
and perhaps the conſequent accumulation of ſenſorial power in 
it; but the pain itſelf, or the conſequent volition, is the proxi- 
mate cauſe of the ſhuddering and gnaſhing the teeth in cold fits 
of intermittent fevers. See Clais I. 2. 2. 1. | 
Thirſt may be divided into two varieties alluding to the re- 
mote cauſe of each, and may be termed ſitis calida, or warm 
thirſt, and ſitis frigida, or cold thirſt, The remote cauſe of 
the former ariſes from the diſſipation of the aqueous parts of 
our fluids by the increaſed ſecretion of perſpirable matter, or 
other evacuations. And hence it occurs in hot fits of fever, 
.and after taking much wine, opium, ſpice, falt, or other drugs 
of the Art. incitantia or ſecernentia. The thirft, which occurs 
about three hours after eating a couple of red herrings, to a 
perſon. unaccuſtomed to falted meat, is of this kind; the in- 
. creaſed action of the cutaneous veſſels diſſipates ſo much of our 
fluids by inſenſible perſpiration, as to require above two quarts 
of water to reſtore the Auidity of the blood, and to waſh the 
falt out of the ſyſtem. See Axt. III. 2. 1; 
M. M. Cold water. Vegetable acids. Warm bath. 


- 


The remote cauſe of ſitis frigida, or cold thirſt, is owing to 
the inaction of the cutaneous, pulmonary, urinary, and'cellular 
. abſorbents;z whence the blood 1s deprived of the great ſupply of 
. moiſture, which it ought to receive from the atmoſphere, and 
3 N H from 
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from the cells of the cellular membrane, and from other cyſts ; 
this cauſe of thirſt exiſts in dropſies, and in the cold fits of in- 
termittents. The defire of fluids, like that of ſolids, is liable 
to acquire periods, and may therefore readily become diſeaſed 
by indulgence in liquids grateful to the palate. 

Of diſeaſed thirſt, the moſt common is either owing to de- 
fe& of the action of the numerous abſorbent veſſels on the neck 
of the bladder, in which the patient makes much paleiſh water; 
or to the defective abſorption of the ſkin and lungs, in which 
the patient makes but little water, and that high-coloured, and 
with ſediment. In both the tongue and lips are liable to be- 
come very dry. The former in its greateſt degree attends dia · 
betes, and the latter anafarca, 

M. M. Warm water, warm wine, warm bath. Opium. 
Cold bath. Iced water. Lemonade. Cyder. 


2. Eſurier. Hunger has been fancifully aſcribed: to the ſides 
of the ſtomach rubbing againſt each other, and to the increafed 
acidity of the gaſtric juice corroding the coats of it. If either 
of theſe were the caufe of hunger, inflammation muſt occur, 
when they had continued fome time; but, on the contrary, 
coldneſs and not heat are attendant on hunger ; which evinces, 
that like thirſt it is owing to the inactivity of the membrane, 
which is the ſeat of it; while the abundant nerves about the 
cardia ventriculi, and the pain of hunger being felt in that part, 
gives reaſon to conclude, that it'is there ſituated. 

The ſenſe of hunger as well as of thirſt is liable to acquire 
habits in reſpect to the times of its returning painfulneſs, as 
well as in reſpect to the quantity required to ſatiate its appeten- 
cy; and hence may become diſeaſed by indulgence, as well as 
by want of its appropriate ſtimulus. "Thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to diſtend their ftomach by large quantities of ani- 
mal and vegetable food, and much potation, find a want of dif- 
tention, when the ſtomach is empty, which occaſions faintneſs, 
and is niiftaken for hunger, but which does not appear to be the 
ſame ſenſation. I was well informed, that a woman near Lich- 
Feld, who eat much animal and vegetable food for a er, 
- *&firmed, that fince' diſtending her ſtomach ſo much, ſhe had 
mever felt herſelf ſatisfied with food; and had in general taken 
twice-as much at a meal, as ſhe had been accuſtomed to, before 
ſhe cat ſo much for a wager. 


5 3. Nauſea ſca. Dry nauſea. Conſiſts in a'quieſcence or 
42 of the mucous or falivaty glands, and 'precedes their in- 
"verted* motions, deſcribed in nauſea humida, "Claſs I. 3. 2 5. 
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In the ſame manner as ſickneſs of the ſtomach is a quieſcence 
of that organ preceding the action of vomiting, as explained in 
Sea. XXXV, 1. 3. This is ſometimes induced by diſagree- 
able drugs held in the mouth, at other times, of diſguſtful ideas, 
-and at other times 1 the aſſociation of theſe actions with thoſe 
of the ſtomach; and thus according to its different proximate 
cauſes may belong to this, or to the ſecond, or to the fourth 
Claſs of diſeaſes. 
M. M. Lemonade. Taſteful food. A bliſter. Warm bath. 


4. Egritudb ventriculi. Sickneſs of ſtomach is produced by 
the quieſcence or inactivity of that organ, as is explained in 
Sect. XXXV. 1. 3. It conſiſts in the ſtate between the uſual 
periſtaltic motions of that organ, in the digeſtion of our. ali- 
ment, and the retrograde motions of it in vomiting ; for it is 
evident, that the direct motions of it from the cardia to the 
pylorus muſt ſtop, before thoſe in a contrary direction can 
commence. This ſickneſs, like the nauſea above deſcribed. 
is fometimes produced by diſguſtful ideas, as when naſty ob- 
* are ſeen, and naſty ſtories related, as well as by the ex- 

auſtion of the ſenſorial power by the ſtimulus of ſome emetic 
drugs, and by the defect of the production of it, as in enfeebled 
drunkards, | 

Sickneſs may likewife conſiſt in the retrograde motions of 
the lymphatics of the ſtomach, which regurgitate into it the 
or lymph, which they have lately abſorbed, as in Claſs I. 3. 
2. 3. It is probable, that theſe two kinds of ſickneſs may be 
'difterent ſenſations, though they have acquired but one name; 
as one of them attends hunger, and the other repletion; though 
either of them may poſſibly be induced by aſſociation with nau- 
ſcous ideas. | 

M. M. A bliſter on the back. An emetic. Opium. Crude 
mercury, Covering the head in bed. See Sect. XXV. 16. 
Claſs IV. I. 1. 2. and 3. 


5. Cardialgia. Heartburn originates from the inactivity of 
the ſtomach, whence the aliment, inſtead of bein fabdued by 
digeſtion, and converted into chyle, runs into Ee 
producing acetous acid. Sometimes the gaſtric juice itſelf be- 
comes ſo acid as to give pain to the upper orifice of the ſto- 
mach; theſe acid contents of the ftomach, on falling on a mar- 
ble hearth, have been ſeen to produce art efferyeſcence on it. 
The pain of heat at the upper end of the gullet, when any aic 
is brought up from the fermenting contents of the ſtornach, is 
to be aſcribed to the ſympathy between theſe two cx 
H 2 | | 
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of the c s rather than to the pungency of the carbonic 
gas, 1 as the ſenſation in — that kind of 
air in water is of a different kind. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3. and 
IV. 2. 2. 5. : x 
M. M. This diſeaſe ariſing from indigeſtion is often very 
pertinacious, and afflicting; and attended with emaciation of 
the body from want of ſufficient chyle. As the ſaliva ſwallowed 
along with our food prevents its fermentation as appears by the 
experiments of Pringle and Macbride, ſome find conſiderable 
relief by chewing parched wheat, or maſtic, or a lock of wool, 
frequently in. a day, when the pain occurs, and by ſwallowing 
the ſaliva thus effuſed; a temporary relief is often obtained from 
antiacids, as aerated alcaline water, Seltzer's water, calcareous 
earths, alcaline ſalts made into pills with ſoap, ſoap alone, tin, 
milk; bitters. More permanent uſe may be had from ſuch 
drugs as check fermentation, as acid of vitriol; but ſtill more 
permanent relief from ſuch things as invigorate the digeſtion, 
as a bliſter on the back; a due quantity of vinous ſpirit and 
Water taken regularly. Steel. Temperance. A ſleep after 
dinner. A waiſtcoat made fo tight as ſlightly to compreſs the 
bowels and ſtomach. A flannel ſhirt in winter, not in ſummer. 
A leſs quantity of potation of all kinds. Ten black pep; er- 
corns ſwallowed after dinner. Half a grain of opium twice a 
day, or a grain. The food ſhould conſiſt of ſuch things as do 
not eaſily ferment, as fleſh, ſhell-fiſh, ſea biſcuit, toaſteu cheeſe. 
T have ſeen toaſted cheeſe brought up from the ſtomach 24 hours 
after it had been ſwallowed, without apparently having under» 
gone any chemical change. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 17. and LV. 
I. 2. I Js f ; 


6. Arthritis Ventriculi. Sickneſs of the ſtomach in gouty 
caſes is frequently a conſequence of the torpor or inflammation 
of the liver, and then it continues many days or weeks. But 
when the patient is ſeized with great pain at the ſtomach with 
the ſenſation of coldneſs, which they have called an ice- bolt, 
this is a primary affection of the ſtomach, and deſtroys the pa- 
tient in a few hours, owing to the toxpor or ination of that 
viſcus ſo important to life. | | 

This primary gout of the ſtomach, as it is a torpor of that 
viſcus, is attended with ſenſation of coldneſs, and with real de- 
fect of heat, in that part, and may thence be diſtinguiſhed from 
the pain occaſioned by the paſſage gf a gall- ſtone into the duo- 
denum, as well as by the weak pulſe, and cold extremities ; to 
which mult be added, that it affects thoſe only, who have been 
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long afflicted with the gout, and much debilitated by its nu- 


merous attacks. | 3 

M. M. Opium. Vinous ſpirit. Volatile alcali. Spice, 
Warmth applied externally to the ſtomach by hot cloths or fo- 
mentation. | | * 


7. Glica flatulenta, The flatulent colic ariſes from the too 
great diſtention of the bowel by air, and conſequent pain, The 
cauſe of this diſeaſe is the inactivity or want of ſufficiently pow - 
erful contraction of the coats of the bowel, to carry forward 
the gas given up by the fermenting aliment. It is without fever, 
and generally attended with cold extremities, . ' 

It is diſtinguiſhed, firſt, from the pain occaſioned by the paſ- 
ſage of a gall-ſtone, as that is felt at the pit of the ſtomach, and 
this nearer the navel. ' Secondly, it is diſtinguiſhed from the co- 

lica ſaturnina, or colic from lead, as that ariſing from the torpor 
of the liver, or of ſome other viſcus, is attended with greater 
coldneſs, and with an aching pain; whereas the flatulent colic 
being owing to diſtentien of the muſcles of the bowel, the pain 
is more acute, and the coldneſs leſs. Thirdly, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from inflammation of the bowels, or ileus, as perpetual vomiti 
and fever attend this, Fourthly, it is diſtinguiſhed from cholera, 
becauſe that is accompanied with both vomiting and diarrhœa. 
And laſtly, from the colica epileptica, or hyſteric colic, as that 
is liable to alternate with convulſion, and ſometimes with in- 
* and returns by periods. | 
„M. Spirit of wine and warm water, one ſpoonful of 
each. Opium one grain. Spice, Volatile alcali, Warm for 
mentation externally, Rhubarb, 


8. Clica ſaturnina, Colic from lead, The pain is felt 
about the navel, is rather of an aching than acute kind at firſt, 
which increaſes after meals, and — — becomes more per- 
manent and more acute. It terminates in eralyſs frequently 
of the muſcles of the arm, ſo that the bead hangs down, 
the arm is extended hofizontally, It is not attended with fever, 
or increaſe of heat, The“ ſeat of the diſeaſe is not well aſcer- 
tained, it probably affects ſome part of the liver, as a pale bluiſh 
countenance and deficiency of bile ſometimes attends or ſucceeds 
it, with conſequent anaſarca; but it feems to be cauſed immedi- 
ately by a torpor of the inteſtine, whether this be a primary or 
ſecondary affection, as appears from the conſtipation of the 
bowels, which attends it; and is always produced in con- 
ſequence of the great ſtimulus of lead previouſly uſed either in- 
ternally for a length of time, or externally on a large ſurface. 


A delicate 


4 
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A delicate young girl, daughter of a dairy farmer, who kept 
his milk in leaden ciſterns, uſed to wipe off the cream from the 
edges of the lead with her finger ; and frequently, as ſhe was 
fond of cream, licked it from her finger. She was ſeized with 
the faturnine colic, and ſemi-paralytic wriſts, and ſunk from 
general debility. Seng f 

A feeble woman about forty years of "ge ſprained her ancle, 
and bruiſed her leg and thigh ; and applied by ill advice a ſolu- 
tion of lead over the whole limb, as a fomentation and poultice 
For about a fortnight. She was then ſeized with the, colica ſar 
turnina, loſt the uſe of her wriſts, and gradually ſunk under a 
general debility. W a 

M. M. Firſt opium one or two grains, then a cathartic 
of ſenna, jalap, and oil, as ſoon as the pain is relieved. 

eum ricini. Alum. Oil of almonds. A bliſter on the na- 
vel. Warm bath. The ſtimulus of the opium, by reſtoring 
to the bowel its natural irritability in this cafe of painful torpor, 
Alſiſts the action of the cathariic. 


9. Tympanitiss Tympany conſiſts in an elaſtic tumour of 
the abdomen, which 225 4 being ſtruck, It is generally at- 
tended with coſtiveneſs and cmaciation. . In one kind the air is 
NHid to exiſt in the bowels, in which caſe the tumour is leſs 
equal, and becomes leſs tenſe and painfol on the evacuation of 
air. In the other kind the air exiſts in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and ſometimes is in a few days exchanged for water, 
and the tympany becomes an aſcites, | 

Air may be diſtinguiſhed in the ſtomach of many people by 
the ſound on ftriking it with the fingers, and comparing the 
ſound with that of a fimilar percuſſion on other parts of the bow- 
els; but towards the end of fevers, and eſpecially in the puerpe- 
ral fever, a diſtention of the abdomen by air is generally a fatal 
ſymptom, though the caſe, and often cheerfulneſs, of the patient 
vainly flatters the attendants, | | 


M. M. In the former caſe e unarmed may be in- 


rroduced, and Jcft ſome time in the 
ſiſtance of the ſphincter, and thus diſcharge the air, as it is pro- 
- Uuced from the fermenting or putrefying aliment. For this 
nw! oh in a diſeaſe ſomewhat ſimilar in horſes, a perforation is 
made into the rectum on one fide of the ſphincter 3 through 
which fiſtula the air, which is produced in ſuch great exceſs 
from the quantity of vegetable food which they take, when their 
digeſtions are impaired, is perpetually evacuated. In both caſes 
alſo, balſams, eſſential oil, ſpice, bandage on the abdomen, and, 


um, to take off the re- 
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to prevent the fermentation of the aliment, acid of vittiol, ſa- 
va. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 5. RM 


10. Hypochandriafis. The h ondriac diſeaſe conſiſts in 
indigeſtion and conſequent flatulency ; with anxiety or want of 
eaſurable am vo mo —.— ＋ 8 — 
bowels is impaired, much gas - 
menting or putreſcent aliment, and to this indigeſtion is cate» 
nated languor, coldneſs of the ſkin, and fear. For when the 
extremities are cold for too long a time in ſome weak conſtitu- 
tions, indigeſtion is produced by direct ſympathy of the ſkin and 
the ſtomach, with conſequent heart-burn, and flatulency. The 
ſame occurs if the ſkin be made cold by fear, as in riding over 
dangerous roads in winter, and hence converſely fear is produced 
by indigeſtion or torpor of the ſtomach by aſſociation. 

This diſeaſe is confounded with the fear of death, which is an 
inſanity, and therefore of a totally different nature. It is alſo 
confounded with the hyſteric diſeaſe, which conſiſts in the retro- 
grade motions of the alimentary canal, and of ſome parts of the 
abſorbent ſyſtem, | 
The hypochondriaſis, likechloroſis, is ſometimes attended with 
very quick pulſe; which the patient ſeems to bear ſo eaſily in theſe 
two maladies, that if an accidental cqugh attends them, they 
may be miſtaken for pulmonary conſumption; which is not 
owing primarily to the debility of the heart, but to its direct 
ſympathy with the actions of the ſtomach, - 

M. M. Bliſter. A plaſter on the abdomen of Burgundy 
pitch. Opium a grain twice a day. Rhubarb fix grains every 
night. Bark, Steel, Spice, Bath-water, Si or ſleep 
after dinner. Uniform hours of meals. No liquor ſtronger 
than ſmall beer, or wine and water. Gentle exerciſe on horſe- 
back in the open air uniformly perſiſted in, See Cardialgia, I, 
28 * 4 * | 


11. Cephalea, Head-ach frequently attends the cold parox- 
yſm of intermittents ; afflicts inebriates the day after intoxica- 
tion; and many people who. remain too in the cold bath. 
In all which caſes there is a general ination of the whole ſyſtem, 
and as theſe membranes about the head have been more expoſed 
to the variations of heat and cold of the atmoſphere, they are 
more liable to become affected ſo far as to produce ion, than 
other membranes; which are uſually covered either with clothes, 

or with muſcles, as mentioned in Sea, XXXIII. 2. 10, 
The promptitude of the membranes about the ſcalp e 
ann ith dal of ther pars af the ſſhm is { greae that 
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this cephalæa without fever, or quickneſs of pulſe, is more fre- ch 
3 a ſecondary than a primary diſeaſe, and then belongs to p 
laſs IV. 1.2, 11. The hemicrania, or partial head-ach, 1 iy 
believe to be almoſt always a diſeaſe from aſſociation ; though it | 
1s not impoſſible, - but a perſon may take cold on one fide of the m. 
head only. As ſome people by fitting always on one fide of the | tic 
fire in winter are liable to render one fide more tender than the ch 
other, and in conſequence more ſubject to pains, which have an 
been erroneouſly termed theumatic. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 7. & 8. of 
M. M. The method of cure confiſts in rendering the habit of 
robuſt, by gentle conſtant exerciſe in the open air, fleſh. diet, fic 
ſmall beer at meals with one glaſs of wine, regular hours of 
reſt and riſing, and of meals. The cloathing =, ra the head th 
ſhould be warmer during fleep than in the day; becauſe at that fla 
time people are more liable to take cold; that is, the membra- | ve 
nous parts of it are more liable to become torpid. As ex- he 
plained in Sect. XVIII. 15. In reſpect to medicine, two drams ch 
of valerian root in powder three or four times a day are recom- cri 
mended by Fordyce. The bark. Steel in moderate quantities, vil 
An emetic. A bliſter. Opium, half a grain twice a day. De- ed 
cayed teeth ſhould be extracted, particularly ſuch as either ache, O 
or are uſeleſs. Cold bath between 60 and 70 degrees of heat. | 
Warm bath of 94 or 98 degrees every day for half an hour ca 
during à month. * laſs IV. 2. 2. 7. and 8. op 
A ſolution of arſenic, about the ſixteenth part of a grain, is of 
reported to have great effect in this diſeaſe. It ſhould be take ha 
thrice a day, if it produces no griping or ſickneſs, for two oz me 
three weeks. A medicine of this kind is ſold under the name be 
of taſteleſs ague - drops; but a more certain method of aſcer- dr 
raining the quantity is delivered in the ſubſequent materia me- lo 
dica, Art. IV. 2. 06. IT £173 gi\ 
USD th 1 | pt 
12. Odontalgia. Tooth-ach, The pain has been erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed, where there is no inflammation, to be owing to ſome - wh 
-acrid matter from a carious tooth ſtimulating the membrane of Tl 
the alveolar proceſs into violent action and conſequent pain; but bri 
the effect ſeems to have been miſtaken for the cauſe, and the de- co: 
cay of the tooth to have been occaſioned by the torpor and con- to 
ſequent pain of the diſeaſed membrane. ES? nal 
* Firſt, becauſe the pain precedes the decay of the tooth in re- due 
gard to time, and is liable to recur, frequently for years, with- phi 
| out certainly being ſucceeded at laſt by a carious tooth, as I have ing 
repeatedly obſerved. . den chen Tt 
- Secondly, becauſe any ſtimulant drug, as pyrethrum, or oil for 
of cloves, applied to the tooth, ot ether applied externally 3 E in 
N. 7 5 ö ; e 1 1 
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cheek, ſo far from increaſing the pain, as they would do if the 
pained membrane, alread aGied too ſtrongly, that they frequent» - 
iy give immediate relief like a charm. | 5 39:5. 4. 
And thirdly, becauſe the torpor, or deficient action of the 
membrane, which includes the diſeaſed tooth, occaſions the mo- 
tions of the membranes moſt connected with it, as thaſe of the 
cheek and temples, to act with leſs than their natural energy; 
and hence a coldneſs of the cheek is perceived eaſily by the hand 
of the patient, comparing it with the other cheek ; and the pain 
of hemicrania is often produced in the temple of the affected 
This coldneſs of the cheek in common tooth-ach evinces, that 
the pain is not then cauſed by inflammation z becauſe in all in- 
flammations ſo much heat is produced in the ſecretions of new 
veſſels and fluids, as to give heat to the parts in vicinity. And 
hence, as ſoon as the gum ſwells and inflames along with the 
cheek, heat is produced, and the pain ceaſes, owing to the in- 
creaſed exertions of the torpid membrane, excited by the acti- 
vity of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation; which previouſly exiſt- 
ed in its paſſive ſtate in the painful torpid membrane. See 
Odontitis, Claſs II. 1. 4. 7. and IV. 2. 2. 8. | 
M. M. If the painful tooth be found, veneſection. Then a 
cathartic. After wards two grains of opium. Camphor and 
opium, one grain of each held in the mouth; or a drop or two 
of oil of cloves put on the painful tooth. Ether. If the tooth 
has a ſmall hole in it, it ſhould be widened within by an inſtru- 
ment, and then ſtopped with leaf-gold, or leaf-lead ; but ſhould - 
be extracted, if much decayed. It is probable that half a ſmall 
drop of a ſtrong ſolution of arſenic, put carefully into the hol- 
low of a decayed aching tooth, would deſtroy the nerve without 
giving any additional pain; but this experiment requires great 
caution, leſt any of the ſolution ſhould touch the tongue or gums. 
Much cold or much heat are equally injurious to the teeth, 
which are endued with a fine ſenſation of this univerſal fluid. 
The beſt method of preſerving them is by the daily uſe of a 
bruſh, which is not very hard, with warm water — fine char- 
coal duſt. A lump of charcoal ſhould be put a ſecond time in- 
to the fire till it is red hot, as ſoon as it becomes cool the exter- 
nal aſhes ſhould be blown off, and it ſhould be immediately re- 
duced to fine powder in a mortar, and kept cloſe ſtopped in a 
phial. It takes away the bad ſmell from decayed teeth, by waſh- 
ing the mouth with this powder diffuſed in water immediately. 
The putrid ſmell of decaying ſtumps of teeth may be deſtroyed 
for a time by waſhing the mouth with a weak ſolution of alum 
in water. If the calcareous cruſt upon the teeth tay 1 
| Ys 
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firn:ly, a fine powder of pumice- ſtone may be uſed occaſionally 
or « tooth inſtrument. | "7 
Acid of ſea-falt, much diluted, may be uſed ; but this very 
raiely, and with the greateſt caution, as in cleaning ſea- 
ſhells. When the gums are ſpongy, they ſhould be frequently 
pricked with a lancet. Should black ſpots in teeth be cut out ? 
_ enamel grow again when it has been perforated or 


13. Otalgia. Ear- ach ſometimes continues many days with- 
out apparent inflammation, and is then frequently removed by 
filling the ear with laudanum, or with ether; or even with warm 
oil, or warm water. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 8. This pain of the 
ear, like hemicrania, is fi tly the conſequence of affociati- 
on with a diſeaſed tooth; in that caſe the ether ſhould be applied 
to the cheek over the ſuſpected tooth, or a grain of opium and 
as much camphor mixed together and applied to the ſuſpected 
wh In this caſe the otalgia belongs to the fourth clafs of 

iſeaſes. 


14. Pleurodyne chronica. Chronical pain of the ſide. Pains 
of the membranous parts, which are not attended with fever, 
have acquired the general name of rheumatic ; which ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, be refirited to thoſe pains which exift only when 
the parts are in motion, and which have been left after inflam- 
mation of them; as deſcribed in Claſs I. x. 3. 12. The pain 
of the fide here mentioned affects many ladies, and may poffibly 
have been owing to the preſſure of tight ftays, which has 
weakened the action of the veſlels — ſome membranous 
part, as, like the cold head- ach, it is attended with preſent de- 
bility; in one patient, a boy about ten years old, it was attended 
with daily convulſions, and was ſuppoſed to have originated from 
worms. The diſeaſe is very frequent, and generally withſtands 
the-ufe of blifters on the part; but in ſome caſes I have known 
at removed by electric ſhocks repeated every day for a fortnight 
through he oe fide. ps N 9 

Pains of the ſide may be ſometimes occaſioned by the adheſion 
of the jungs of the pleura, after an inflammation of them; or 
to the adhe ſion of ſome abdominal viſcera to their cavity, or to 
euch other; which alſo are more ſiable to affect ladies from the 
unnatural and ungraceful preſſure of tight ſtays, or by fitting or 
lying too long in one poſture. But in theſe caſes the pain ſhould 


be more of the ſmarting, than of the dull kind. | 
M. M. Ether. A blifter. A plafter of Burgundy pitch. 
An iſſue or feton on the part. Electric ſhocks. Friction 2 
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the part with oil aud camphar. Looſe dreſs. Frequent change 
of poſture both in the day and night. Internally opium, va- 
lerian, bark. 


15. Sciatica frigida. Cold ſciatica. The pain along the 
courſe of the ſciatic nerve, from the hip quite down to the top 
of the foot, when it is not attended with fever, is improperly 
termed either rheumatifm or gout z as it occurs without inflam- 
mation, is attended with pain when the limb is at reſt; and as 
the pain attends the courſe of the nerve, and not the courſe of 
the muſcles, or of the faſcia, which contains them. The 
theory of Cotunnius, who believed it to be a dropſy of the 
ſheath of the nerve, which was compreſſed by the accumulated 
Auid, has not been confirmed by diſſection. The diſeaſe 
ſeems to conſiſt of a torpor of this ſheath of the nerve, and 
2 pain ſeems to be in conſequence of this torpor. See Claſs 

„.I ' 

M. M. : Veneſection. A cathartic. And then one grain 
of calome} and one of opium every night for ten ſucceſſive 
nights. And a bliſter, at the ſame time, a little above the 
knee-joint on the outſide of the thigh, where the ſciatic nerve 
is not ſo deep ſeated. Warm bath. Cold bath. Cover the 
limb with oiled filk, or with a plaſter-bandage of emplaſtrum 


de minio, | 


16. Lumbago frigida. Cold lumbago. When no fever 
or inflammation attends this pain of the loins, and the pain ex- 
iſts without motion, it belongs to this genus of diſeaſes, and 
reſembles the pain of the loins in the cold fit of ague. As 
theſe membranes are extenſive, and more eaſily fall into quieſ- 
cence, either by ſympathy, or when they are primarily affected, 
this diſeaſe becomes very affliting, and of great pertinacity. 
See Claſs II. 1. 2. 17. | 5 

M. M. Veneſection. A cathartic. Iſſues on the loins. 
Adheſive plaſter on the loins. Bliſter on the os ſacrum. 
Warm bath. Cold bath. Remove to a warmer climate in the 
winter, Looſe dreſs about the waſte. Friction daily with oil 
and camphor, 2 1 85 | 2 


17. Hyſteralgia frigida. Cold pain of the uterus preceding 
or accompanying menſtruation. It is attended with cold ex- 
2 want of appetite, and other marks of general de- 

ity. | 

M. M. A clyſter of half a pint of gruel, and 30 dreps of 
laudanum; or a grain of opium and fix grains of rhubarb . 


every 


„ CC SD EIT. 
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every night. To ſit over warm water, or go into a warm 
A 5 | 


18. Proctalgia frigida. Cold pain at the bottom of the 


rectum previous to the tumor of the piles, which ſometimes 


extends by ſympathy to the loins ; it ſeems to be ſimilar to the 
pain at the beginning of menſtruation, and is owing to the 
torpor or inirritability of the extremity of the alimentary canal, 
or to the obſtruction of the blood in its paſſage through the 
liver, when that viſcus is affected, and its conſequent delay in 
the veins of the rectum, occaſioning tumors of them, and dull 
ſenſations of pain. 

M. M. Calomel. A cathartic, Spice. Clyſter, with 30 
drops of laudanum. Sitting over warm water. If chalybeates 
after evacuation? See Clas WW 


19. Veſicæ felleæ inirritabilitas,. The inirritability of the 
gall-bladder probably occaſions one kind of icterus, or jaun- 
dice; which is owing to whatever obſtructs the paſſage of bile 
into the duodenum. The jaundice of aged people, and which 
attends ſome fevers, is believed to be moſt frequently cauſed by 
an irtitative palſy of the gall-bladder ; on which account the 
bile is not preſſed from the cyſt by its contraction, as in a pa- 


ralyſis of the urinary bladder. 


A thickening of the coats of the common bile- duct by in. 
flammation or increaſed action of their veſſels ſo as to prevent 
the paſſage of the bile into the inteſtine, in the ſame manner as 
the membrane, which lines the noſtrils, becomes thickened in 
catarrh ſo as to prevent the paſſage of air through them, is pro- 
bably another frequent cauſe of jaundice, eſpecially of children; 
and generally ceaſes in about a fortnight, like a common ca- 
tarrh, without the aid of medicine; which has given riſe to the 
character, which charms have obtained in ſome countries for 
curing the jaundice of young people. | 


The ſpiffitude of the bile is another cauſe of jaundice, as 


entioned in Claſs I. x. 3. 8. This alſo in children is a diſeaſe 
of little danger, as the gall-ducts are diſtenſible, and will the 
eaſter admit of the excluſion of gall- ſtones; but becomes a 
more ſerious diſeaſe in proportion to the age of the patient, and 
his habits of life in reſpect to ſpirituous potation. 

A fourth cauſe of jaundice is the compreſſion of the bile- 
duct by the enlargement of an inflamed or ſchirrous liver; 
this attends thoſe who have drank much ſpirituous liquor, and 
is generally ſucceeded by dropſy and death. | 

* | PER M. M. Re- 


— 
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M. M. Repeated emetics. Mild cathartics. Warm bath. 
Electricity. Bitters. Then ſteel, which, when the pain and 
inflammation is removed by evacuations, acts like a charm in 
removing the remainder of the inflammation, and by promot- 
ing the abſorption of the new veſſels or fluids; like the appli- 
cation of any acrid eye-water at the end of ophthalmia ; and 
thus the thickened coats of the bile-duct become reduced, or 
the enlargement of the liver leſſened, and a free paſſage is again 
opened for the bile into the inteſtine. Ether with yolk of egg 
is recommended, as having a tendency to diſſolve inſpiſſated 
bile. And a decoction of madder is recommended for the fame 
purpoſe ; becauſe che bile of animals, whoſe food was mixed 
with madder, was found always in a dilute ſtate. Aerated al- 
caline water, or Seltzer's water. Raw cabbage, and other 
acrid vegetables, as water-creſſes, muſtard. Horſes are faid 
to be ſubject to inſpiſſated bile, with yellow eyes, in the winter 
ſeaſon, and to get well as ſoon as they feed on the ſpring graſs. 

The largeſt bile-ſtone I have ſeen was from a lady, who had 
parted with it ſome years before, and who had abſtained above 
'ten years from all kinds of vegetable diet to prevent, as ſhe 
ſuppoſed, a colic of her ſtomach, which was probably a pain of 
the biliary duct; on reſuming the uſe of ſome vegetable diet, 

ſhe recovered a better ſtate of health, and formed no new bili- 
ous concretions. | | 

A ſtrong aerated alcaline water is ſold by J. Schweppe, No. 
8, King's-ſtreet, Holborn. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 10. 


20. Pelvis renalis inirritabi/itas, Inirritability of the pelvis 
of the kidney. When the nucleus of a ſtone, whether it be 
inſpiſſated mucus, or other matter, is formed in the extremity 
of any of the tubuli uriniferi, and being detached from thence 
falls into the pelvis of the kidney, it is liable to lodge there 
from the want of due irritability of the membrane; and in that 
ſituation increaſes by new appoſitions of indurated animal mat- 
ter, in the ſame manner as the ſtone of the bladder. This is 
the general cauſe of hamorrhage from the kidney; and of 
obtuſe pain in it on exerciſe; or of acute pain, when theſt one 
adyances into the ureter. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. 
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ORDO IL 
Decreaſed Irritation. 


GENUS V. 
Decreaſed Action of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES. 


x. Stultitia inirritabilis. Folly from inirritability. Dulneſs 
of perception, When the motions of the fibrous extremities of 
the nerves of fenſe are too weak to excite ſenſation with ſuffi- 
cient quickneſs and vigour. The irritative ideas are neverthe- 
leſs performed, though perhaps in a feeble manner, as ſuch 
people do not run againſt a poſt, or walk into a well. There 
are three other kinds of folly; that from deficient ſenſation, 


from deficient volition, and from deficient affociation, as will 


be mentioned in their places. In delirium, reverie, and fleep, 
the power of perception is aboliſhed from other cauſes. 


2. Viſus imminutus. Diminiſhed viſion. In our approach 
to old age our viſion becomes imperfect, not only from the form 
of the cornea, which becomes leſs convex, and from its de- 


. creaſed tranſparency mentioned in Claſs I. 2. 3. 26. ; but alſo 


from the decreaſed irritability of the optic nerve. "Thus, in the 
inirritative or nervous fever, the pupil of the eye becomes di- 
lated; which in this, as well as in the dropſy of the brain, is 
generally a fatal ſymptom. A part of the cornea as well as a 
part of the albuginea in theſe fevers is frequently ſeen during 
ſleep ; which is owing to the inirritability of the retina to light, 
or to the general pareſis of muſcular action, and in conſequence 
to the leſs contraction of the ſphincter of the eye, if it may be 
o called, at that time. 

There have been inſtances of ſome, who could not diſtin- 
guiſh certain colours; and yet whoſe eyes, in other reſpects, 
were not imperfect. Philoſ. Tranſact. Which ſeems to have 
been owing to the want of irritability, or the inaptitude to ac- 
tion, of ſome claſſes of fibres which compoſe the retina. Other 
permanent defects depend on the diſeaſed ſtate of the external 
organ. Claſs I. 1. 3. 14. I. 2. 3. 25. IV. 2. 1. 11. 


15. Muſce volitantes. Dark ſpots appearing before the eyes, 
and changing their apparent place with the motions of the eyes, 
| are 
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are owing to a temporary defect of irritability of thoſe parts of 
the retina, which have been lately expoſed to more luminous 
objects than the other parts of it, as explained in Sect. XL. 2. 
Hence dark ſpots are ſeen on the bed-clothes by patients, when 
the optic nerve is become lets irritable, as in fevers with great 
debihty; and the patients are perpetually trying to pick them 
off with their fingers to diſcover what they are; for theſe parts 
of the retina of weak people are ſooner exhauſted by the ſti- 
mulus of bright colours, and are longer in regaining their irri- 
tability. a 

| Other kinds of ocular ſpectra, as the coloured ones, are alſo 
more liable to remain in the eyes of people debilitated by fevers, 
and to produce various hallucinations of fight. For after the 
contraction of a muſcle, the fibres of it continue in the laſt fi- 
tuation, till ſome antagoniſt muſcles are exerted to retract 
them; whence, when any one is much exhanſted by exerciſe, 
or by want of ſleep, or in fevers, it is eaſter to let the fibres of 
the retina remain in their laſt fituation, after having been ſti- 
mulated into contraction, than to exert any antagoniſt fibres to 
replace them. 

As the optic nerves at their entrance into the eyes are each of 
them as thick as a crow-quill, it appears that a great quantity of 
ſenſorial power is expended during the day in the perpetual ac- 
tivity of our ſenſe of viſion, beſides that uſed in the motions of 
the eye-balls and eye-lids; as much I ſuppoſe as is expendet! 
in the motions of our arms, which are ſupplied with nerves of 
about the ſame diameters. From hence we may conclude, that 
the light ſhould be kept from patients in fevers with debility, to 
prevent the unneceſſary exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power. And 
that on the fame account their rooms ſhould be kept ſilent a8 
well as dark; that they ſnould be at reſt in an horizontal poſture; 
and be cooled by a blaſt of cool air, or by waſhing them 


with cold water, whenever their ſkins are warmer than na- 
"tural. | 


4. Strabiſmus. Squinting is generally owing to one eye be- 
ing 1 52 Han the oeltery is which account the Aber 
-endeavours to hide the worſt eye in the ſhadow of the noſe, 
that his viſion by the other may not be "confuſed, Calves, 
which have an hydatide with inſects incloſed in it in the frontal 
ſinus on one fide, turn towards the affected ſide; becauſe the 
viſion on that ſide, by the preſſure of the hydatide, becomes 
lefs perfect; and the diſeaſe being recent, the animal 'turtts 
round, expecting to get a more diſtinct view of objects. | 

In the hydrocephalus internus, where both eyes are not be- 


Power. 
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come inſenſible, the patient ſquints with only one eye, and 
views objects with the other, as in common ſtrabiſmus. In 
this caſe it may be known on which fide the diſeaſe exiſts, and 
that it does not exiſt on both ſides of the brain; in ſuch circum» 
ſtances, as the patients I believe never recover as they are now 
treated, might it not be adviſeable to perforate the cranium 
over the ventricule of the affected fide ? which might at leaſt 
give room and ſtimulus to the affected part of the brain. 
M. M. If the ſquinting has not been confirmed by long ha- 
bit, and one eye be not much worſe than the other, a piece « 
gauze ſtretched on a circle of whale-bone, to cover the beſt 
eye in ſuch a manner as to reduce the diſtinctneſs of viſion of 
this eye to a ſimilar degree of imperfection . with the other, 


| ſhould be worn ſome hours every day. Or the better eye 


ſhould be totally darkened by a tin cup covered with black filk 
for ſome hours daily, by which means the better eye will be 
radually weakened by the want of uſe, and the worſe eye wil 
be gradually ſtrengthened by uſing it. Covering an inflame! 
eye in children for weeks together, is very liable to produce 
{quinting, for the ſame reaſon. gs 
5. Amauroſis, Gutta ſerena, Is a blindneſs from the inirri- 
tability of the optic nerve. It is generally eſteemed a palſy of 
the nerve, but ſhould rather be deemed the death of it, as para- 
lyſis has generally been applied to a deprivation only of volun- 
tary power. This is a diſeaſe of dark eyes only, as the ca- 
taract is a diſeaſe of light eyes only. At the commencement of 
this diſeaſe, very minute electric ſhocks ſhould be repeatedly 


paſſed through the eyes; ſuch as may be produced by putting 


one edge of a piece of filver the ſize of a half-crown piece be- 
neath the tongue, and one edge of a piece of zinc of a ſimilar 
ſize between the upper lip and the gum, and then repeatedly 


bringing their exterior edges into contact, by which means 
very ſmall electric ſparks become viſible in the eyes. See ad- 


ditional note at the end of the firſt volume, p. 567. and Sect. 


XIV. 5. | 


M. M. Minute electric ſhocks. A grain of opium, and a 


2 of a grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury, twice a 


y for four or fix weeks. Bliſter on the crown of the head. 


h 6. Auditus imminutus. Diminiſhed hearing, Deafneſs is a 
frequent ſymptom in thoſe inflammatory or ſenſitive fevers with 
debility, which are generally called putrid ; it attends the gene- 


ral ſtupor in thoſe fevers, and is rather eſteemed a ſalutary 
ſign, as during this ſtupor there is leſs expenditure of ſenſorial 


In 


— 


n 
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In fevers of debility without inflammation, called nervous 
fevers, I ſuſpect deafneſs to be a bad ſymptom, ariſing like the 
dilated pupil from a partial paralyſis of the nerve of ſenſe. See 
Claſs IV. 2. 1. 15. | | 
Nervous fevers are ſuppoſed by Dr. Gilchriſt to originate 
from a congeſtion of ſerum or water in ſome part of the brain, 
as many of the ſymptoms are ſo ſimilar to thoſe of hydrocepha- 
lus internus, in which a fluid is accumulated in the ventricules 
of the brain; on this idea the inactivity of the optic or audito- 
ry nerves in theſe fevers may ariſe from the compreſſion of the 
effuſed fluid; while the torpor attending putrid fever may de- 
pend on the meninges of the brain being thickened by inflam- 
mation, and thus compreſſing it; now the new veſſels, or the 
blood, which thickens inflamed parts, is more frequently re- 
abſorbed, than the effuſed fluid from a cavity; and hence the 
ſtupor in one caſe is leſs dangerous than in the other. 

In inflammatory or ſenſitive fevers with debility, deafneſs 
may. ſometimes ariſe from a greater ſecretion and abſorption of 
the ear-wax, which is very ſimilar to the bile, and is liable to 
fill the meatus auditorius, when it is too viſcid, as bile ob- 
ſtructs the gall-ducts. | | 
M. M. In deafneſs without fever Dr. Darwin applied a cup- 

ing-glaſs on the ear with good effect, as deſcribed in Phil. 
Trani Vol. LXIV. p. 348. Oil, echer, laudanum, dropped 
into the ears. 2 2 | 

7, Olfatus imminutus. Inactivity of the ſenſe of ſmell. 
From our habits of truſting to the art of cookery, and not ex- 
amining our food by the ſmell as other animals do, our ſenſe of 
ſmell _ perfect than theirs. See Sect. XVI. 5. Claſs IV. 
2. I. 10. 

M. M. Mild errhines. 


8. Guſtus imminutus. Want of taſte is very common in 
fevers, owing frequently to the dryneſs or ſcurf of the ton 
or external organ of that ſenſe, rather than to any injury ofthe 
nerves of taſte, See Claſs I. 1. 3. 1. IV. 2. 1. 16. | 
M. M. Warm ſubacid liquids taken frequently. 


9. Tactus imminutus. Numbneſs is frequently complained 
of in fevers, and in epilepſy, and the touch is ſometimes im- 
peel by ; wp of the cuticle of the fingers. - See Claſs 

. 1. 16. | | 

When the ſenſe of touch is impaired by the compreſſion of 
the. nerves, as in ſitting long with one thigh croſſed over the 
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other, the limb appears larger, when we touch it with our 
hands, which is to be afcribed to the indiſtinctneſs of the ſenſa- 
tion of touch, and may be explained in the ſame manner as the 


apparent largeneſs of objects ſeen through a miſt. In this laſt 


caſe the minute parts of an object, as ſuppoſe of a diſtant boy, 
are ſeen leſs diſtinctly, and therefore we inſtantly conceive them 
to be further from the eye, and in conſequence that the whole 
ſubtends a larger angle, and thus we believe the boy to be a 
man. So when any one's fingers are preſſed on a benumbed 
limb, the ſenſation produced is lefs than it ſhould be, judging 
from viſible circumſtances; we therefore conceive, that ſome- 
thing intervened between the object and the ſenſe, for it is felt 
as if a blanket was put between them; and that not being viſibly 
the caſe, we judge that the limb is ſwelled. 

The ſenſe of touch is alſo liable to be deceived from the ac- 
quired habits of one part of it acting in the vicinity of another 
part of it. Thus if the middle finger be croſſed over either of 


te fingers next to it, and a nut be felt by the two ends of the 


fingers ſo croſſed at the ſame time, the nut appears as if it was 
two nuts. And laſtly, the ſenſe of touch is liable to be deceiy- 
ed by precoriceived ideas; which we believe to be excited by 
external objects, even when we are awake. It has happened 
to me more than once, and I ſuppoſe to moſt others, to have 
put my hands into an empty baſon ſtanding in an obſcure cor- 
ner of a room to waſh them, which I believed to contain cold 
water, and have inſtantly perceived a ſenſation of warmth, con- 
trary to that which I expected to have felt. 

In ſome paralytic affections, and in cold fits of ague, the 


ſenſation of touch has been much impaired, and yet that of 


heat has remained. See Sect. XIV. 6. 

M. M. Friction alone, or with camphorated oil, warm bath. 
Ether. Volatile alcali and water. Internally ſpice, ſalt. In- 
citantia. Secernentia. 


10. Stupor. The ſtupor, which occurs in fevers with debi- 
lity, is generally eſteemed a favourable ſymptom; which may 
ariſe from the leſs expenditure ↄf ſenſorial power already exiſt- 
ing if the brain and nerves, as mentioned in ſpecies 6 of this 
genus. But if we ſuppoſe, that there is a continued produc- 
tion of ſenſorial power, or an accumulation of-it in the torpid 
parts of the ſyſtem, which is not improbable, becauſe ſuch a 
production of it continues during ſleep, to which-ſtupor is much 


allied, there is ſtill further reaſon for believing it to be a favou- 


rable ſymptom in inirritable fevers; and that much injury is 
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often done by bliſters and other powerful ſtimuli to remove the 
ſtupor. See Sect. XII. 7. 8. and XXXIIL 1. 4. 

r. Blane in his Croonian Lecture on muſcular motion for 
1788, among many other ingenious obſervations and deduc- 
tions, relates a curious experiment on ſalmon, and other fiſh, 
and which he repeated upon eels with ſimilar event. 

« If a fiſh, immediately upon being taken out of the water, 
is ſtunned by a violent blow on the head, or by having the head 
cruſhed, the irritability and ſweetneſs of the muſcles will be 
preſerved much longer, than if it had been allowed to die with 
the organs of ſenſe entire. This is ſo well known to fiſher-. 
men, that they put it in practice, in order to make them longer 
ſuſceptible of the operation called crimping. A ſalmon is one 
of the fiſh leaſt tenacious of life, inſomuch, that it will loſe all 
ſigns of life in leſs than half an hour after it is taken out of the 
water, if ſuffered to die without any farther injury; but if im- 
mediately after being caught, it receives a violent blow on the 
head, the muſcles will ſhew viſible irritability for more than 
twelve hours afterwards.” | | 

Dr. Blane afterwards well remarks, that “ in thoſe diſorders 
in which the exerciſe of the ſenſes is in a great meaſure deſtroy- 
ed, or ſuſpended, as in the hydrocephalus, and apoplectic pally, 
it happens not uncommonly, that the appetite and digeſtion are 
better than in health.” 


ORDO m. 


Retrograde Irritative Motions, 


GENUS J. 
Of the Alimentary Canal. 


Tux retrograde motions of our ſyſtem originate either from 1 
defect of ſtimulus, or from defect of irritability. Thus fick- | 
neſs is often induced by hunger, which is a want of ſtimulus ; 
and from ipecacuanha, in which laſt caſe it would ſeem, that 
the ſickneſs was induced after the violence of the ſtimulus was 

| abated, and the conſequent torpor had ſucceeded. Hence ſpice, 
opium, or food relieves ſickneſs. —- 

ee, hyſtericus, ſalivation, diabætes, and other inver- 

ſions of motion attending hyſteric paroxyſms, ſeem to depend 
on the want of irritability * thoſe parts of the body, 2 
2 "? = they 
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| are attended with cold extremities, and general debility, 
are relieved by wine, opium, ſteel, and fleſh diet; that is, 
by any additional ſtimulus. | | 
When the longitudinal muſcles are fatigued by long action, 
or are habitually weaker than natural, the _—_— muſcles 
replace the limb by ſtretching it in a contrary direction; and 
as theſe muſcles have had their actions aſſociated in ſynchronous 
tribes, their actions ceaſe together. But as the hollow muſcles 
propel the fluids, which they contain, by motions aſſociated in 
trains; when one ring is * from its too great debility, 
and brought into retrograde action; the next ring, and the next, 
from its aſſociation in train falls into retrograde action. Which 
continue ſo long as they are excited to act, like the tremors of 
the hands of nfrm people, ſo long as they endeavour to act. 
Now as theſe hollow muſcles are perpetually ftimulated, theſe 
retrograde actions do not ceaſe as the tremors of the longitudi- 
nal muſcles, which are generally excited only by volition. 
Whence the retrograde motions of hollow muſcles depend on 
two circumſtances, in which they differ from the longitudinal 
muſcles, namely, their motions being aſſociated in trains, and 
their being ſubject to perpetual ſtimulus, For further elucida- 
tion of the cauſe of this curious ſource of diſeaſes, ſee SeR, 
XXIX. II. 5. | | i 
The fluids diſgorged by the retrograde motions of the various 
vaſcular muſcles may be diſtinguiſhed, 1. From thoſe, which 
are produced by ſecretion, by their not being attended by in- 
creaſe of heat, which always accompanies increaſed ſecretion. 
2. They may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe fluids, which are the 
conſequence of deficient abſorption, by their not poſſeſſing the 
- . faline acrimony, which thoſe fluids poſſeſs; which inflames the 
ſkin or other membranes on which they fall ; and which have a 
ſaline taſte to the tongue. 3. They may be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe fluids, which are the conſequence both of increaſed ſecre- 
tion and abſorption, as theſe” are attended with increaſe of 
warmth, and are inſpiſſated by the abſtraction of their aqueous 
parts. 4. Where chyle, or milk, are found in the feces or 
- urine, or when other fluids, as matter, are tranſlated from one 
part of the ſyſtem to another, they have been the product of 
retrograde action of lymphatic or other canals. As explained 
in Sea. XXIX. 8. 


SPECIES. 


1. Ruminatio. In the rumination of horned cattle the re- 
' trograde motions of the oeſophagus are viſible to the eye, as 
5 ; 1 they 
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they bring up the ſoftened graſs from their firſt ſtomach; - The 
vegetable aliment in the firſt ſtomach of cattle, which have 
filled themſelves too full of young clover, is liable to run into 
fermentation, and diſtend the ſtomach, ſo as preclude its exit, 
and frequently to deſtroy the animal, To diſcharge this air the 
farmers frequently make an opening into the ſtomach of the 
animal with ſucceſs, I was informed, I believe by the late Dr. 
Whytt of Edinburgh, that of twenty cows in this ſituation two 
had died, and that hs directed a pint of gin or whiſky, mixed 
with an equal quantity of water, to be given to the other 
eighteen; all of which eructed immenſe quantities of air, and 
recovered. | 
There are hiſtories of ruminating men, and who have taken 
pleafure in the act of chewing their food a ſecond time. Philo. 


Tranſact. 


2. Ruflus. Eructation. An inverted motion of the fto- 
mach excluding through its upper valve an elaſtic vapour gene- 
rated by the fermentation of the aliment; which proceeds ſo 
haſtily, that the digeſtive power does not ſubdue it. This is 
ſometimes acquired by habit, ſo that ſome people can eruct when 
they pleaſe, and as long as they pleaſe; and there is gas enough 
generated to ſupply them for this purpoſe; for by Dr, Hale's 
experiments, an apple, and many other kinds af aliment, give 
up above ſix hundred times their own bulk of an elaſtic gas in 
fermentation. When people voluntarily eject the fixible air from 
their ſtomachs, the fermentation of the aliment proceeds the 
faſter; for ſtopping the veſſels, which contain new wines, 
retards their fermentation, and opening them again accelerates 
it; hence where the digeſtion is impaired, and the ſtomach 
ſomewhat diſtended with air, it is better to reſtrain than to 
encourage eructations, except the quantity makes it neceſſary. 
When wine is confined in bottles the fermentation ſtill pro- 
ceeds ſlowly even for years, till all the ſugar is converted into 
ſpirit; but in the proceſs of digeſtion, the ſaccharine part is 
abſorbed in the form of chyle by the bibulous mouths of the 
numerous laceals, before it has time to run into the vinous 


fermentation, 


pſy. 2 Indigeſtion. Water-qualm. A few mouthfuls 
of the aliment are rejected at a time for ſome hours after meals. 
When the aliment has had time to ferment, and become acid, 
it produces cardialgia, or heart- burn. This diſeaſe is perhaps 
generally Rt after a flight inflammation of the ſtomach, called 
2 ſurfeit, occaſioned by drinking cold liquors, or eating cold 
| vegetables, 
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vegetables, when heated with exerciſe. This inflammation of 
the ſtomach is frequently, I believe, at itwcommencement re- 
moved by a ente eruption on the face, which differs in its 
appearance as well as in its cauſe from the gutta roſea of drunk- 
ards, as the ſkin round the baſe of each eruption is leſs inflam- 
ed. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 7. This diſeaſe differs from Cardial- 
gia, Claſs I. 2. 4. F. in its being not uniformly attended with 
pain of the cardia ventriculi, and from its retrograde motions 
of a part of the ſtomach about the upper orifice of it. In the 
ſame manner as hyſteria differs from hypochondriaſis; the one 
conſiſting in the weakneſs and indigeſtion of the ſame portions 
of the alimentary canal, and the other in the inverted motions of 
ſome parts of it, This apepſia or water-qualm continues many 
years, even to old age; Mr. G of Lichfield ſuffered under 
this diſeaſe from his infancy ; and, as he grew old, found relief 
only from repeated doſes of opium. 

M. A bliſter, rhubarb, a grain of opium twice a day, 
Soap, iron-powder, Tin-powder, 


4. Vomitus. An inverted order of the motions of the ſto- 
mach and cefophagus with their abſorbent veſſels, by which 
their contents are evacuated. In the act of vomiting leſs ſen- 
forial power is employed than in the uſual periſtaltic motion of 
the ſtomach, as explained in Sect. XXXV. 1. 3 Whence 
after the operation of an emetic the digeſtion becomes ſtronger 
by an accumulation of ſenſorial power during its decreaſed ac- 
tion. This decreaſed action of the ſtomach may be either in- 
duced by want of ſtimulus, as in the ſickneſs which attends 
hunger; or it may be induced by temporary want of irritability, 
as in cold fits of fever; or from habitual want of irritability, as the 
vomiting of enfeebled drunkards. Or laſtly, by having been 
previouſly too violently ſtimulated by an emetic drug, as by ipe- 
cacuanha. 

M. M. A bliſter, An emetic. Opium. Warmth of a bed, 
covering the face for a while with the bed-clothes. Crude mer- 


cury. A poultice with opium or theriaca externally. 


5. Cholera. When not only the ſtomach, as in the laſt ar- 
ticle, but alſo the duodenum, and ilium, as low as the valve of 
the colon, Have their motions inverted; and great quantities of 
bile are thus poured into the ſtomach; while at the ſame time 


- ſome branches of the lacteals become retrograde, and diſgorge 


their contents into the upper part of the alimentary canal; and 
other branches of them diſgorge their contents into the lower 
parts of it beneath the valve of the colon; a vomiting and 
purging commence together, which is called cholera, as it is 

TT | ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have its origin from increaſed ſecretion of bile; but 
I ſuppoſe more frequently ariſes from putrid food, or poiſonous 
drugs, as in the caſe narrated in Se. XXV. 13. where other 
circumſtances of this diſeaſe are explained. See Claſs II. 
I. 2. II. ö ; 

The cramps of the legs, which are liable to attend cholera, 
are explained in Claſs III. I. I. 15. 


6. Ileus. Conſiſts in the inverted motions of the whole in- 
teſtinal canal, from the mouth to the anus; and of the lacteals 
and abſorbents which ariſe from it. In this pitiable diſeaſe, 
through the valve of the colon, through the pylorus, the cardia, 
and the pharinx, are ejected, firſt, the contents of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, with the excrement and even clyſters them- 
ſelves ; then the fluid from the lacteals, which is now poured 
into the inteſtines by their retrograde motions, is thrown up by 
the mouth; and, laſtly, every fluid, which is abſorbed by the 
other lymphatic branches, 7 Shox the cellular membrane, the 
ſkin, the bladder, and all other cavities of the body ; and which 
is then poured into the ſtomach or inteſtines by the retrograde 
motions of the lacteals ; all which ſupply that amazing quan- 
tity of fluid, which is in this diſeaſe continually ej by vo- 
wy See Sect. XXV. 15. for a further explanation of this 

iſeaſe, 

M. M. Copious veneſection. Twenty grains of calomel in 
ſmall pills, or one grain of aloe every hour till ſtools are pro- 
cured, Bliſters. Warm bath. Crude mercury. Clyſter of 
ice-water. Smear the ſkin all over with greaſe, as mentioned 
in Set. XXV. 15. | | | | 

As this malady is occaſioned ſometimes by an introſuſception 
of a part of the inteſtine into another part of it, eſpecially in 
children, could holding them up by their heels for a ſecond or 
two of time be of ſervice after veneſection? Or the exhibition 
of crude quickſilver two ounces every half hour, till a pound is 
taken, be particularly ſerviccable. in this circumſtance? Or 
could half a pound, or a pound, of crude mercury be injected 
as a clyſter, the patient being elevated by the knees and thighs 
fo as to have his head and ſhoulders much lower than his bot- 
tom, or even for a ſhort time held up by the heels? Could this 
alſo be of advantage in ſtrangulated hernia ? 

Where the diſeaſe is owing to ſtrangulated hernia, the part ſhould 
be ſprinkled with cold water, or iced water, or falt and water re- 
cently mixed, or moiſtened with ether. In caſes of ſtrangulated 
hernia, could acupuncture, or puncture with a capillary trocar, 
be uſed with ſafety and advantage to give exit to air contained 
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in the ſtrangulated bowel? Or to ſtimulate it into action? It 
is not uncommon for baſhful men to conceal their being afflict- 
ed with a ſmall hernia, which is the cauſe of their death; this 
circumſtance ſhould therefore always be inquired into. Is the 
ſeat or cauſe of the ileus always below the valve of the colon, 
and that of the cholera above it? See Claſs II. I. 2. 11. 


7. Globus byſtericus. Hyſteric ſuffocation is the perception 
of a globe rolling round in the abdomen, and aſcending to the 
ſtomach and throat, and there inducing ftrangulation. It con- 
fiſts of an ineffectual inverſion of the motions of the œſopha- 
gus, and other parts of the alimentary canal; nothing being re- 
jected from the ſtomach. + | | 
M. M. Tincture of caſtor. Tinct. of opium of each 15 
drops. See Hyſteria, Claſs. I. 3. 1. 9. 


8. Vemendi conamen inane. An ineffectual effort to vomit. 
It frequently occurs, when the ſtomach is empty, and in ſome 
caſes continues many hours; but as the lymphatics of the ſto- 
mach are not inverted at the ſame time, there is no ſupply of 
materials to be ejected; it is ſometimes a ſymptom of hyſteria, 
but more frequently attends irregular epilepſies or reveries; 
which however may be diſtinguiſhed by their violence of exer- 
tion, for the exertions of hyſteric motions are feeble, as they 
are cauſed by debility; but thoſe of epilepſies, as they are uſed 
to relieve pain, are of the moſt vialent kind; inſomuch that 
thoſe who have once ſeen theſe ineffectual efforts to vomit in 


| ſome epilepſies, can never again miſtake them for ſymptoms of 


hyſteria. See a caſe in Sea. XIX. 2. 
M. M. Bliſter, Opium. Crude mercury. 


9. Borborigmus. A gurgling of the bowels proceeds from a 
partial invertion of the periſtaltic motions of them, by which 
the gas is brought into a ſuperior of the bowel, and bub- 
bles through the deſcending fluid, like air ruſhing into a bottle 
as the water is poured out of it, This is ſometimes a diſtreſ- 
ſing ſymptom of the debility of the bowels joined with a partial 
inverſion of their motions, I attended a young lady about ſix- 
teen, who was in other reſpects feeble, whoſe bowels almoſt 
inceſſantly made a gurgling noiſe ſo loud as to be heard at a 
conſiderable diſtance, and to attract the notice of all who were 


near her. As this noiſe never ceaſed a minute together for 


many hours in a day, it could not be produced by the uniform 
deſcent of water, and aſcent. of air through it, but there muſt 
have been alternately a retrograde moyement of à part of the 
FT | 55 bowel, 
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bowel, which muſt again have puſhed up the water above the 
air; or which might raiſe a part of the bowel, in which the 
fluid was lodged, alternately above and below another portion 
of it; which might readily happen in ſome of the curvatures 
of the ſmaller inteſtines, the air in which might be moved back- 
ward and forward like the air-bubble in a glaſs-leve]. 
M. M. Effential oil. Ten corns of black pepper ſwal- 
lowed whole after dinner, that its effect might be flower and 
more permanent; a ſmall pipe occaſionally. introduced into the 
rectum to facilitate the eſcape of the air. Crude mercury. 
See Claſs I. 2. 4. 9. | 


10. Hyſteria. The three laſt articles, pr mae: with the 
lymphatic diabetes, are the moſt common ptoms of the 
hyſteric diſeaſe ; to which ſometimes is added the lymphatic ſa- 
livation, and fits of ſyncope, or convulſion, with palpitation of 
the heart (which probably conſiſts of retrograde motions of it,) 
and 2 great fear of dying. Which laſt circumſtance diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe convulſions from the epileptic ones with greater 
certainty than any other ſingle ſymptom. The pale copious 
urine, cold ſkin, palpitation, and trembling, are the ſymptoms 
EXCited by great fear. Hence in hyſteric diſeaſes, when theſe 
ſymptoms occur, the fear, which has been . aſſociated 
with them, recurs at the ſame time, as in hypochondriaſis, Claſs 
I. 2. 4. 10. See Sect. XVI. 8. 1. 5 1 

The convulſions which ſometimes attend the hyſteric diſeaſe, 
are exertions to relieve pain, either of ſome torpid, or of ſome 
retrograde organ; and in this reſpect they reſemble epileptic 
convulſions, except that they are ſeldom ſo violent as en- 
tirely to produce inſenſibility to external ſtimuli; for theſe 
weaker pains ceaſe before the total exhauſtion of ſenſorial power 
is produced, and the patient ſinks into imperfect ſyncope; 
whereas the true epilepſy generally terminates in tempo 
apoplexy, with perfect inſenſibility to external objects. bell 
—— — are leſs to be dreaded than the epileptic ones, as they 
do not originate from ſo permanent a cauſe. 

The great diſcharge of pale urine in this diſeaſe is owing to 
the inverted motions of the lymphatics, which ariſe about the 
neck of the bladder, as deſcribed in Sect. XXIX. 4. 5. And 
the lymphatic ſalivation ariſes from the inverted motions of the 
ſaliyary lymphatics. N | 115 
Hyſteria is diſtinguiſhed from hypochondriaſis, as in the lat- 
ter there are no retrograde motions of the alimentary canal, 
but ſimply a debility or inirritability of it, with diſtention and 
flatulency. It is diſtinguiſhed from apepſia and * by 
| | cre 
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there wn nothing ejected from the ſtomach by the retrograde 
motions of it, or of the ceſop : 1 10 
M. M. Opium. Camphor. Aſſafctida. Caſtor, with 
ſinapiſms externally; to which muſt be added a clyſter of cold 
water, or iced water; which, according to Monſ. Pomme, re- 
heves theſe hyſteric ſymptoms inſtantaneouſly like a charm; 
which it may effect by checking the inverted motions of the in- 
teſtinal canal by the torpor occaſioned by cold; or one end of 
the inteſtinal canal may become ſtrengthened, and regain its 


periſtaltic motion by reverſe ſympathy, when the other end is 


rendered torpid by ice-water. (Pomme des Affections Vapo- 

reuſes, p. 25.) Theſe remove the preſent ſymptoms ; and bark, 

_ exerciſe,” coldiſh bath, prevent their returns. See Art, 
2, I. 4 1 


11. Hydrophobia, Dread of water occaſioned by the bite of 
2 mad dog, is a violent inverſion of the motions of the ceſopha- 
gus on the contact or even approach of water or other fluids. 
The phariux ſeems to have acquired the 2 of the la- 
rinx in this diſeaſe, and is as impatient to reject any fluid, 
which gets into it. Is not the cardia ventriculi the ſeat of this 
diſeaſe? As in cardialgia the pain is often felt in the pharinx, 
when the acid material ſtimulates the other end of the canal, 
which terminates in the ſtomach. As this fatal diſeate reſem- 
bles tetanus, or locked jaw, in its tendency to convulſion from 
a diſtant wound, and affects ſome other parts by aſſociation, it 
is treated of in Claſs III. 1. 1. 15. and IV. 2. 1. 7. | 


ORDO UL 
Retrograde Irritative Mations, 
GENUS u. 
Of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 
ens. 
. Catarrbus lymphaticus. Lymphatic catarrh. A periodical 
defluxion of a thin fluid from the noſtrils, for a few hours, oc- 
caſioned by the retrograde motions of their lymphatics; which 
may probably be ſupplied with fluid by the increaſed abſorption 


of ſome other lymphatic branches in their vicinity. It is diſ- 
: tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed from that mucous diſcharge, which happens in froſty 
weather from decreaſed abſorption, becauſe jt is leſs ſalt to the 
taſte; and from an increaſed ſecretion of mucus, becauſe it is 
neither fo viſcid, nor is attended with heat of the part. This 
complaint is liable to recur at diurnal periods, like an inter- 
mittent fever, for weeks and months together, with great 
ſneezing and very copious diſcharge for an hour or two. ; 

I have ſeen two of theſe caſes, both of which occurred in 
delicate women, and ſeemed an appencage to other hyſterie 
ſymptoms; whence I concluded, that the diſcharge was occaſi- 
oned by the inverted motions of the lymphatics of the noſtrils, 
like the pale urine in hyſteric caſes; and that they might receive 
this fluid from ſome ozher branches of lymphatic veſſels opening 
into the frontal or maxillary cavities in their vicinity. 

Could ſuch a diſcharge be produced by ſtrong errhines, and 
excite an abſorption of the congeſtion of lymph in the dropſy 
of the brain ? 


2. Salivatia lymphatica. Lymphatic falivation. A copious 
expuition of a pellucid inſipid fluid, occaſioned by the retro- 
grade motions of the lymphatics of the mouth. It is ſometimes 
periodical, and often attends the hyſteric diſeaſe, and nervous 
fevers ; but is not accompanied with a faline taſte, or with heat 
of the mouth, or nauſea, 


3. Nauſea humida, Moiſt nauſea conſiſts in a diſcharge of 
fluid, owing to the retrograde motions of the lymphatics about 
the fauces, without increaſe of heat, or faline taſte, together 
with ſome retrograde motions of the fauces or pharinx ; along 
with this nauſea a ſickneſs generally precedes the act of vomit- 
ing; which may conſiſt of a ſimilar diſcharge of mucus or 
chyle into the ſtomach by the retrograde motions of the | 
phatics or lacteals, which open into it, See Claſs I. 2. 4. 3. 
and I. 2. 4. 4. 


M. M. Subacid liquids. Wine. | Opium. A bliſter. . 


4. Diarrbea lymphatica. Lymphatic diarrhoea. A quan- 
tity of mucus and lymph are poured intothe inteſtines by the 
inverted motions of the inteſtinal lymphatics. The feces are 
leſs fetid and more liquid; and it ſometimes portends the com- 
mencement of a diabztes, or dropſy, or their temporary re- 
lief. This lymphatic diarrhoea ſometimes becomes chronical, 
in which the atmoſpheric moiſture, abſorbed by the cutaneous 
and pulmonary lymphatics, is poured into the inteſtines by the 

| . — retrograde 


_— ls? © nn nn ct 
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retrograde motions of the lacteals. See Section XXIX. 4. 6. 


” 
: 


where ſome caſes of this kind are related. 


5. Diarrhea chylifera. ' celiaca, Chyliferous diarrhoea. 
The chyle drank up by the lacteals of the upper inteſtines is 
poured into the lower ones by the retrograde motions of their 


lacteals, and appears in the dejections. This circumſtance 


occurs at the beginning of diarrhcea crapuloſa, where the patient 
has taken and digeſted more aliment than the ſyſtem can conve- 
niently receive, and thus eliminates a part of it; as appears 
when there is curdled chyle in ſome of the dejections. See 
Sect. XXIX. 4. 7. It differs from the lymphatic diarrhoea, as 


_ the chyliferous diabætes differs from the aqueous and mucagi- 


nous diabztes. 
6. Diabetes. By the retrograde motions of the urinary 


lymphatics, an immenſe quantity of fluid is poured into the 


bladder, It is either termed chyliferous, or aqueous, or muca- 
ginous, from the nature of the fluid brought into the bladder; 
and is either a temporary diſeaſe, as in hyſteric women, in the 
beginning of intoxication, in worm cafes, or in thoſe expoſed 
to cold damp air, or to great fear, or anxiety, or in the com- 
mencement of fome dropftes; or it becomes chronical. 

When the urinary lymphatics invert their motions, and pour 
their refluent contents into the bladder, ſome other branch of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem acts with greater energy to ſupply this fluid. 
If it is the inteſtinal branch, the chyliferous diabetes is pro- 
duced: if it is the cutaneous or pulmonary branch, the aqueous 
diabztes is produced : and if the cellular or cyſtic branches, the 
mucaginous diabetes. In thetwo laſt the urine is pellucid, and 
contains no ſugar. Ken! 
In dropfies the fluid is ſometimes abſorbed, and poured into 
the bladder by the retrograde motions of the urinary lymphatics, 
as during the exhibition of digitalis. In the beginning of the 
dropſies of infirm ' gouty patients, I have frequently obſerved, 
that they make a large quantity of water for one night, which 
relieves them for ſeveral days. In theſe caſes the patient pre- 
viouſly feels a fulneſs about the precordia, with difficult reſpira- 
tion, and ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe of hyſteria. Perhaps a pre- 
vious defect of abſorption takes place in ſome part of the body 
in thoſe hyſteric caſes, which are relieved by a copious diſcharge 
of pale urine. See diabætes explained at large, Set. XXIX. 4. 
A diſcharge of blood ſometimes attends the diabætes, which 


was occaſionally a ſymptom of that diſeaſe in Mr. Brindley, the 


great navigable canal maker in this country. Which may be 
accounted 


E RAM A\ 
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accounted for by the communication of a lymphatic branch with 
the gaſtric branch of the vena portarum, as diſcovered by J. F. 
Meckel. See Section XXVII. 2. | | ; 

M. M. Alum. Earth of alum. Cantharides. Calomel, 
Bark. Steel. Roſin. Opium. See Set. XXIX. 4. 


7. Sudor lymphaticus. Profuſe ſweats from the inverted mo- 
tions of the cutaneous lymphatics, as in ſome fainting fits, and 
at the approach of death; and as perhaps in the ſudor anglica- 
nus. See Set, XXIX. 5. Theſe ſweats are glutinous to the 
touch, and without increaſed heat of the ſkin ; if the part is not 
covered, the ſkin becomes cold from the evaporation of the 
fluid. Theſe ſweats without heat ſometimes occur in the act of 
vomiting, as in Set. XXV. . and are probably the cauſe of 
the cold ſweaty hands of ſome people. As mentioned in Sect. 
XXIX. 4. 9. in the caſe of R. Davis, which he cured by fre- 

uent application of lime. Though it is poſſible, that cold. 

weaty hands may alſo ariſe from the want of due abſorption of 
the perſpirable matter effuſed on them, and that the coldneſs 
may be owing to the greater evaporation in conſequence. * 

| The acid ſweats deferived by Dr. Dobſon, which he obſerved 
ina diabætic patient, and aſcribes to the chyle effuſed on the ſkin, 
muſt be aſcribed to the retrograde action of the cutaneous 
lymphatics. See Set. XXIX. 6. 


8. Sudor afthmaticus. The cold ſweats in this diſeaſe only 
cover the head, arms, and breaſt, and are frequently exceeding- 
ly profuſe. Theſe ſweats are owing to the inverted motions of 
the cutaneous lymphatics of the upper part of the body, and at 
the ſame time the increaſed abſorption of the pulmonary abſorb- 
ents : hence theſe ſweats when profuſe relieve the preſent fit of 
aſthma, There is no other way to account for ſweats appearing 
on the upper parts of the body only, but by the fluid havin 
been abſorbed by the lymphatic branch of the lungs, and effuſ 
on the ſkin by the retrograde movements of the cutaneous 
lymphatics ; which join thoſe of the lungs before they enter in- 
to the venous circulation. For if they were occaſioned, as ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, by the difficulty of the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, the whole ſkin muſt be equally affected, both 
of the upper and lower parts of the body; for whatever could 
obſtruct the circulation in the upper part of the venous ſyſtem, 
muſt equally obſtruct it in the lower part of it. See Sect. 
XXIX. 6. In the convulſive aſthma theſe ſweats do not occur; 
hence they may be diſtinguiſhed; and might be called the hydropie 
aſthma, and the epileptic aſthma. | | 


9. Tranſlatis 
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9. Wanſlatio puris. Tranſlation of matter from one part of 
_ the ſyſtem to another can only be explained from its being ab- 
ſorbed by one branch of the lymphatic ſyſtem, and depoſited in 


a diſtant part by the retrograde motions of another branch; as 


mentioned Sect. XXIX. 7. 1. It is curious, that theſe tranſla- 
tions of matter are attended generally, I believe, with cold fits; 
- forleſs heat is produced during the retrograde action of this part 
of the ſyſtem, as no ſecretion in the lymphatic glands of the af- 
fected branches can exiſt at the ſame time. Do any ineffectual 
retrograde motions occaſion the cold fits of agues? The time 
when the gout of the liver ceaſes, and the gout in the foot com- 
mences, is attended with a cold fit, as I have obſerved in two 
inſtances, which is difficult to explain, without ſuppoling the 
new veſſels, or the matter produced on the inflamed liver, to be 
abſorbed, and either eliminated by ſome retrograde motion, or 
carried to the newly inflamed part? See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 15. 


10. Tranſlatio lactis. Tranſlation of milk to the bowels in 
puerperal fevers can only be explained by the milk being ab- 
ſorbed by the pectoral branch of lymphatics, and carried to the 
bowels by the retrograde motions of the inteſtinal lymphatics or 
lacteals. See many inftances of this in Sect. XXIX 7.4 


11. Tranſlatio urine. Tranſlation of urine. There is a 
curious caſe related in the Tranſaction of the College of Phyſi- 
.cians at Philadelphia, Vol. I. p. 96. of a girl, who labouring 
under an iſcuria vomited her urine for many months; which 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from that which was at other times 
drawn. off by the catheter. After having taken much opium, 
ſhe ſeems at length to have formed gravel; ſome of which was 
frequently brought up by vomiting. Dr. Senter aſcribes this 
to the retrograde motions of the lymphatics of the ſtomach, 
and the increaſed ones of thoſe of the bladder, and refers to 
thoſe of Sect. XXIX. of this work; which ſection was firſt 
publiſhed in 1780; and to Macquire's Dictionary of Chemiſ- 
try, Art. Urine. | | | 

The patient above deſcribed ſometimes had a diſch of 
urine by the navel, and at other times by the rectum, and ſome- 
times by urinous ſweats. e 


OR DO 
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ORDO III. 


Retrograde Irritative Motions, 


GENUS IIL 
Of the Sanguiferous Syſtem. 


SPECIES. 


1. Capillarium motus retrogreſſus. In microſcopic experi- 
ments it is uſual to ſee globules of blood regurgitate from the 
capillary veſſels again and again, before they paſs through them; 
and not only the mouths of the veins, which ariſe from theſe 
capillaries, are frequently ſeen by microſcopes to regurgitate 
ſome particles of blood during the. ſtruggles of the animal; but 
a retrograde motion of the blood in the veins of theſe animals, 
from the very heart to the extremities of the limbs, is obſerva- 
ble by intervals during the diſtreſſes of the dying creature. 
Faller, Elem. Phyf. T. i. p. 216. See Sec. XXIX 3. 8. 


2: Palpitatio cordis. May not the ineffectual and weak un- 
equal motions of the heart in hyſteric caſes be aſcribed to the re- 
trograde motions of it, which continue for a ſhort time, or ter- 
minate in ſyncope ? See Claſs IV. 3. 1. 6. | 


3. Anhelatio ſpaſmodica. In ſome aſthmas may not the dif- 
culty of reſpiration ariſe from the inverted action of the finer . 
branches of the bronchia, or of the pulmonary artery or vein, like 
thoſe of the capillaries above deſcribed in No. 1. of this genus ? 


The 
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The Orders and Genera of the Second Claſs of Diſeaſes, 
CLASS II. 


DISEASES OF SENSATION, 


ORDO I. 
Increaſed 8 


GENERA. 


I. With hd ation of the ties; i 

2. With the production of new veſſels by internal membranes 
ö or glands with fever. 
3. With e production of new veſſels by external membranes 
or glands with fever. 
4. With the ere of new veſſels by internal membranes 

lands without fever. 

8. With ih the production of new veſſels by external membranes 
odr glands without fever. 
6. You —_ * to the produ@tion of new x veſſels 0 or 

flui | 

7. With increaſed action of the organs of finds, 


Oo RDO nchen e 
© Decregf Sexftin. 15 + 8 003 
GENERA. 


1. With decreaſed actions of the general ſyſtem, 
2. With decreaſed actions of particular organs. 


'ORDO II. 
Retrograde Senſitive Mations. 
GENERA. 


1. Of the arterial ſyſtem 
2. Of theabſorbent ſyſtem. 


3. Of the excretory ducts, 
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The Orders, Genera, and Species, of the Second Claſs 
X of Diſeaſes. 


W 


CLASS II. 
DISEASES OF sENSATION. 
ORDO I. 
La Sexjetion. 
_ GENUS I. 
With Increaſed Action of the Muſcles; 
SPECIES. | 
1. Deglutitio. N 
2. Reſpiratis. 5 Reſpiration. 
3. Sternutatio. BGneenzing. 
4. Anbelitus. | Panting. 
5. Tuſfis ebriorum. Cough of inebriates, 
6. Syngultus. Hiccough. 
5 Aſthma humorale. Humoral aſthma. 

. Nifitatio Senſitivs. Winking from pain. 
9. Oſcitatis et pandiculatio, Yawning and ftretching © 
10. Teneſmus, Teneſmus. ö 
II. Stranguria. Strangury. 

12. Parturitio. Parturition. 
GENUS II. 


With the Production of new Veſſels by internal Membranes or 
| lands, with Fever, 


SPECIES. 
I. Febris ſenſiti va irritata, Senſitive irritated fever. 
2. Ophthalmia interna, Inflammation of the eye. 
Vox. II. W 3. Phrenitis, 
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2 P hrenitis, 
4. Peripneumonia. 
— ir ac heals . 


5: Pleuritis. 
6. Diapbragmitis. 
. Carditis. 
Peritonitis. 

9. Meſenteritis. 

10. Gaſtritis. 

11. Enteritis. 

12. — itis. 

13. Splenitis. 

: 2 Nepbritis. © | 
15. itis. 


Inflammation of the brain. 
ol the lungs. 
—— of the croup. 

— — * the pleura. 
—— of che diaphragm. 
- of che heart. * 
—— of the peritoneum. 
— of the meſentery. 


— — of the ſtomach. 


— of the liver. 
— of the kidney. 


5 of the bowels. 


r. 


16. Hyſteritis. FC Wh of the womb. 
17. Lumbago ſenſitiva. ' —— of the loins. 
18 Iſchias. . — — df the pelvis. 

19. Paronichia interna. - beneath the nails. 
S 
With the Production 'of new Viſſelt by external Membranes or 
| Glands with Fever. 5 
SPECIES. 


1. Febris ſenſſti va inirritata. Senſitive inirritated fever. 


2. Eryſipelasrrritatum., Eryſipelas irritatad. 
— 5a xg 0 ——— 
—— enſutuum. enutive, 
3. Tonfillitis interna, Angina internal. 
— ſuperfiialis. ſuperficial. 
inirritata. inirritated. 
4 Parotitis ſuppurans. Mumps ſuppurati ve. 
| - mutabilis. mutable. 
5. Catarrbus ſenſitivus. Catarrh inflammatory. 
6. contagioſus. contagious. 


nus. 


— 


7. Peripnenmania ſuperficialis; Superficial peripneumony. 
ly Pertuſſis. 4 Chin-cough. 8 
1275 | | 9. Variola 


equinus et can i among horſes and 


dogs. 


Chitin kt 2.0 iy 
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9. Variola ai "0M — Alis 
— confluens. pig confluent. 
inoculata. 8 inoculated. 
10. Rubeola irritata. | Ma irritated. 
inirritata. inirritated. 
II. Scarlatina mitts, Scarlet fever mild. 
maligna. —— —- malignant. 
12. Miliaria ſudatoria. Miliary fever ſudatory. 
- irritata. irritated. 
inirritata. ——ﬀirritatcd. 
I 3 Peftis, Plague, 
n n 
14. gu. ever. 
15. Farkatf, Chicken. pant 
16. Urticaria. Nettle.raſh. 
17. Aptha ſenſitiva. Thruſh ſenſitive. 
— irritata. irritated. 
g Bye, inirritata. N _— 
I enteria. ux. ; 

19. Critic ſuperfictalis. Superficial inflam. of the Hothath. 
20. Enteritis ſuper ficiali. J. | — =of the bowels. 
G ENU S IV. 

mi th the Productiau " new 1 $00 internal lune. or. 

lands, wit 
SPECIES, 
I. Ophthalmia ſuperficialis. 9 ſuperficial. 
— - lymphatica. — lymphatic. 
— eguina. — of horſes. 
2. Eterigin. Eye-wing. 
3. Tarſitis palpebrarum. Red Eyelids. | 
4. Heordeolum. | 8 
5. Paronychia ſuper ficialis, ' "row. | 
6, Gutta ' roſea hepatica, © reer face hepatic. 
— flomatica. » {tomatic.. 
— -= hereditaria, -- hereditary. 
7. Odontitis. Inflamed tooth. 
8. Otitis. hoe —— ear. 
9. Fiſtula lacrymalis. Fiſtula lacrymalis. N 
K 2 10. Fiſtula 


it 
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10. 3 in ano. Fiſtula in ano. 

Ii. Hepatitis chronicg. Chronical hepatitis. 

12. Scrophula ſuppurans. Suppurating ſcrophula. 

13. Scorbutus ſuppurans. —Suppurating ſcurvy. 

14. Sehirrius ſuppurans. . Suppurating ſchirrus. 

15. Carcinoma. Cancer. 

16. Arthrocele. Swelling of the joints. 

1 ee ti Suppuration of the joints. 

Caries 0 Caries of the bones. 

s i G E. NUS V. N 

With the Fraduction of new” Veſſels by external Membranes or 


" Glands, without Fever. 


SPECIES. 
1. Gonorrhæa venered. Clap. 7 8 
2. Syphilis. ; Venereal diſeaſe, 
3. Lepra. Leproſy. | 
4 Elophantia . * Elephantiaſis. 1 
5F. Framboe Firamboeſia. 
6. 225 d. Itch. 
5 4 ebriorum. Itch of drunkards, 
Herpes. Herpes. 
9. Zona ignea. | Shingles. 
10. Annulus repens. Ring-worm. 
11. Tinea capitis. Scald-head. 
12. Cruſta lactea. Milk-cruft. 
13. Trichoma. Plica polonica. 
GENUS VI. 


With Fever conſequent ts the Produdtion of new Veſſels or Fluids, 


SPECIES. 
I. Febris ſenfitiva. © * Senſitive fever. 
2. ——- @'pure clanſo. Fever from concealed matter. 
3. ——= à vomica. — from vomica. 
4. — ab empyemate. from empyema. 


5.— Meſenterica. 


— neſenteric. 


6. Febris 


<i> Rant oina.c#. oa i. 
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6. Febris a pure aerato, Fever from aerated matter, 
f - a phbtbiſi. —- from conſumption. 
1 — ſcraphuleſa, — ſcrophulous. 
9. — iſchiadica. ——-- from ifChias. 
10. arthropuodica. — from joint-evil. 
11, — @ pure contagioſo. — : from contagious matter. 
12. varioloſa ſecundaria, ——- ſecondary of {mall-ppx. 
1.3. —— cartinomateſa. — Cancarous. © 2 
14. —— Veneren, venereal. x 
15. — 4 ſanie contagioſa. from contagious ſanies. 
16.— r puerperal. 2 . 
17. — @ ſphacels, ——- from ſphacelus. 
GENUS VI. 
. With increaſed Action of the Organs of Senſe, 
SPECIES, 
I. Delirium febrile, Delirium of fevers. 
2. maniacale. maniacal. 
3. ebrietatis, of drunkenneſs. 
4. Somnium. Dreams. 
5. Hallucinatio viſus. - | Deception of fight. 
6. — — àuditus. —— of hearing. 
» Rubor a calure. _ Bluſh from heat. 
« — jucunditalis. -.—— from joy. 
9. Priapiſmus amatorius. Amorous priapiſm, 
I9, Diftentio mamularum. Diſtention of the nipples, 
ORDO Il, 
Decreaſed Senſation, 
GENUS I, 
With decreaſed Action of the general Syſtem, 
e, SPECIES. 
1. Stultitia inſenfibili, Folly from inſenſibility. 
2. Tædium vite. Irkſomeneſs of life. 


3. Pareſis ſenſitiva. HgSBenſitive debility. 


GENUS 


NN 
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| GENUS IL 
With decreaſed Actions if particular Organs. 

SPECIES. 

1. Anorexia. Want of peti : \ 

2. Adipfia. Want of Hueck. | 

3. Impatentia, . Impotence. | 

4. Sterilitas. Barrenneſs. | 

5. Inſenſibilitas artuum. Inſenſibility of the limbs. 

6. Dyſuria inſenſitiva. Inſenſibility of the bladder, 

7. Accumulatio alvina. Accumulation of feces. 
ORDO III. 


Retrograde Senſitive Motions. 
GE N US I. 
Of Excretary Dus. 
| SPECIES. 
Motus 8 Sel Retrograde motion, 


== ureterum. — — of the ureters. 
— urtthre. - of the urethra. 


54 
2. 


CLASS 
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DISEASES "OF SENSATION, 


ORDO I, 
Increaſed Senſation, 


GENUS I. 
With increaſed Aftion of the Muſcles, 


Tux actions belonging to this genus are thoſe which are im- 
mediately excited by the ſenſations of pain or pleaſure, but 
which are neither followed by inflammation, nor by conyulſion, 
The former of which belong to the ſubſequent genera of this 
order, and the latter to the Saſs of voluntary motions, | 

The criterion between the actions, which are the immediate 
- conſequence of painful ſenſation, and convulſive actions proper= 
ly ſo called, conſiſts in the former having a tendency to diſlodge 
the ſtimulating cauſe, which induces the painful ſenſation; and 
the latter being exerted for the purpoſe of expending the ſenſo- 
rial power, and thus dulling or deſtroying the general ſenſation 
of the ſyſtem. See Claſs III. 1, 

There is a degree of heat produced in the affected part 
theſe ſenſitive actions without inflammation, but in much! 
quantity than when attended by inflammation ; as in the latter 
there is a production of new veſſels. See Sea. XXXIIL 2. 3. 

Some of the ſpecies of this genus cannot properly be term- 
ed diſeaſes in their natural ſtate, but become ſo by their defect 
exceſs, and are here inſerted to facilitate the explanation of the 
others, 3 44 Sed | 


2 


SPECIES, 


1. Deglutitio, Swallowing our food is immediately cauſed 
by the pleaſurable ſenfation occafioned by its ſtimulus on the 
palate or fauces, and is acquired long before the nativity of the 
animal. Afterwards the pain of hunger previouſly produces 
the various voluntary exertions to procure 'the proper material, - 
but the actions of maſticating and of ſwallowing it are * 
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by the ſenſorial power of ſenſation ; which appears by their not 
being always controulable by the will, as when children in vain 
attempt to ſwallow nauſeous drugs. See Claſs IV. 1. 3. 1. 
The maſticated food ſtimulates the palate, which is an organ of 
ſenſe, into ſo much action, as to produce agreeable ſenſation ; 
and the muſcles ſubſervient to deglutition are brought into ac- 
tion by the ſenſation thus produced. The pleaſurable ſenſation 
is the proximate cauſe ; the action of the fibres of the extremi- 
ties of the nerves of taſte is the. remote cauſe ; the ſenſorial 
power of irritation exciting theſe fibres of the nerves of taſte 
into increaſed action is the pre-remote cauſe ; the action of the 
muſcles of deglutition is the proximate effect; the puſhing the 
food into the ſtomach is the remote effect; and the nutrition of 
the body is the poſt-remote effect. 

Though the muſcles ſubſervient to deglutition have their ac- 
tions previouſly aſſociated, fo as to be excited into ſynchronous 
tribes or ſucceſſive trains, either by volition, as when we ſwa!- 

ow a diſagreeable drug; or by ſenſation, as when we ſwallow 
agreeable food; or by irritation, as when we inattentively ſwal- 
lo our ſaliva; yet do all thoſe three kinds of deglutition belong 
to the reſpective claſſes of volition, ſenſation, and irritation 
becauſe the firſt links of theſe tribes or trains of muſcular ac- 


tion are excited by thoſe ſenſorial powers, and the affociated 


links, which accompany or ſucceed them, are excited by the 
-combined powers either of volition, or cf ſenſation, or of irri- 
tation, along with that of aſſociation. 

2. Reſpiratio. Reſpiration is immediately cauſed by the 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation in conſequence of the baneful want 
of vital air; and not from the accumulation of blood in the 
lungs, as that might be carried on by inhaling azote alone, 
without the oxygenous part of the atmoſphere, The action 
of reſpiration is thus fimilar to that of ſwallowing our food to 
appeale the pain of hunger ; but the lungs being ſurrounded 


with air, their proper pabulum, no intermediate voluntary ex- 


ertions are required, as in hunger, to obtain and prepare the 
wanted material. | 

Reſpiration is ſimilar to low combuſtion ; the oxygenous 
part of the atmoſphere is received through the moift membranes, 
which line the air-cells of the lungs, and uniting with the in- 
flammable part of the blood generates an acid, probably the 


phoſphoric acid; a portion of carbonic acid is likewiſe produc- 


ed in this proceſs; as appears by repeatedly breathing over lime- 
Water, which then becomes turbid. See Botanic Garden, P. I. 
Canto J. I. 401. note. | 

3. Sternutatia, 
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3. Sternutatio. Sneezing conſiſts of muſcular actions pro- 
duced by the ſenſorial faculty of ſenſation; and is an effort to 
diſlodge, by means of air forcibly impelled through the noſtrils, 
ſome material; which ſtimulates the membrane, which lines 
them, into too great action, and might thence injure the ſenſe 
of ſmell which is diffuſed on it. 

In this operation the too great action of the veſſels of the 
membrane of the noſtrils is the remote cauſe; the ſenſation 
thence induced is the proximate cauſe; and the muſcular actions 
are the proximate effect. 8 

This action of ſneezing frequently precedes common reſpi- 
ration in new- born children, but I believe not always; as like 
the latter it cannot have been previouſly acquired in the uterus. 
It is produced in ſome people by ſudden light, as by looking 
up at the ſky in a morning, when.they come out of a gloomy 
bed-chamber, It then becomes an aſſociate action, and belongs 
to Claſs IV. 1. 2. 2. ; 

M. M. When it is exerted to exceſs it may be cured by 
ſnuffing ſtarch up the noſtrils. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 13. 


4. Anbelitus. Panting. The quick and laborious breathing 
of running people, who are not accuſtomed to violent exerciſe, 
is occaſioned by the too great conflux of blood to the lungs. 
As the * — ſyſtem, as well as the abſorbent ſyſtem, 
is furniſhed in many parts of its courſe with valves, which 
in general prevent the retrograde movement of their contained 
Auids;z and as all theſe veſſels, in ſome part of their courſe, 
lie in contact with the muſcles, which are brought into action 
in running, it follows that the blood muſt be accelerated by the 
„„ ſwelling of the bellies of the muſcles moving over 
them. 
| The difficulty of breathing, with which very fat people are 

immediately affected on exerciſe, is owing to the preſſure of 
the accumulated fat on the veins, arteries, and lymphatics; and 
which, by diſtending the ſkin, occaſions it to act as a tight ban- 
dage on the whole ſurface of the body. Hence when the muſ- 
cles are excited into quicker action, the progreſs of the blood 
in the veins, and of the lymph and chyle in the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem, is urged on with much greater Fatty as under an artifi- 
Cia] bandage on a limb, explained in Art. IV. 2. 10. and in 
deft, XXXIII. 3. 2. Hence the circulation is inſtantly quick- 
ened to a great degree, and the difficulty of breathing is the 
conſequence of a more rapid circulation through the Jungs. 
The increaſed ſecretion of the perſpirable matter is another 
conſequence of this rapid circulation; fat people, when at reſt, 
are 
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are believed to perſpire leſs than others, which may be gather, 
ed from their generally having more liquid ſtools, more and 
paler urine, and to their frequently taking leſs food than many 
thin people; and laſtly, from the perſpiration: of fat people 
being generally more inodorous than that of lean ones; but 
when corpulent people are put in motion, the ſweat ftands in 
drops on their ſkins, and they © lard the ground” as they run, 
"The increaſe of heat of corpulent people on exerciſe, is another 
canſequence of their more rapid circulation, and greater fecre, 
tion. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 17. 
. Other cauſes of difficult or quick reſpiration will be treated 
of under Aſthma, Pertuſſis, Peripneumony, Tonſillitis, 


$. Tuffis ebriorum. Senſitive cough is an exertion of the 
mulcles uſed in expiration excited into more violent action by 
the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, in conſequence of ſomething 
which too powerfully ſtimulates the lungs, As the ſaline part 
of the ſecreted mucus, when the abſorption of it is impeded ; 
or the too great viſcidity of it, when the abſorption is increaſ- 
ed; or the too great quantity of the mucus, when the ſecretion 
is increaſed ; or the inflammation of the membranes of the lungs ; 
it is an effort to diſlodge any of theſe extraneous materials. 
Oft this kind is the cough which attends free-drinkers after a 
debauch; it conſiſts of many ſhort efforts to cough, with a 
frequent expuition of half a tea-ſpoonful of frothy mucus, and 
is attended with conſiderable thirſt, The thirſt is oecaſioned 
by. the previous diſſipation of the aqueous parts of the blood by 
ſenſible or inſenſible perſpiration z which was produced by the 
increaſed action of the cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries 
during the ſtimulus of the wine. In conſequence of this an 
increaſed abſorption commences to replace th 
the ſkin and mouth become dry, and the pulmonary mucus be- 
comes inſpiſſated; which ſtimulates the bronchia, and is raiſed 
into froth by the ſucceſſive currents of air in evacuating it. 
This production of froth is called by ſome free- dxinkers & ſpit- 
ting ſixpences“ after a debauch. This ſubſequent thirſt, dry 
mouth, and vifcid expectoration in ſome people ſucceeds the 
ſlighteſt degree of intoxication, of which it may be eſteemed a 
criterion. See Claſs LV. 2. 1. 8. | 

As coughs are not always attended with pain, the muſcular 


actions, which produce them, are ſometimes excited by the 


ſenſorial faculty of irritation. As in Claſs I. 1. 2. 8. I. 1. 3. 


I. 1.4- 3. I. 2. 3. 4. Coughs are alſo ſometimes convul- 


4. 
five, as in Claſs III. x, 1. 10. and ſometimes ſympathetic, as 


Claſs IV. 2. 1. 7. 
ED OE M. M. | Vene- 


is moiſture, and 
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M. M. Veneſection, when the cough is attended with ins 
flammation, Mucilages. Opium. Torpentia. Bliſter, - 


6. Singultus. Hiccough is an exertion of the muſcles uſed 


in inſpiration. excited into more violent action by the ſenſorial 


power of ſenſation, in conſequence of ſomething which too 
powerfully ſtimulates the cardia yentricul, or upper orifice of 
the ſtomach. As when ſolid food is too haſtily taken without 


ſufficient dilution, And is an effort to diſlodge that offenſive 


material, and puſh it to ſome leſs ſenſible part of the ſtomach, 
or into the middle of the contained aliment, | 

At the end of fatal fevers it may ariſe from the acrimony of 
the undigeſted aliment, or from a part of the ſtomach being 
already dead, and by its weight or coldneſs affecting the ſur- 
viving part with diſagreeable ſenſation, The pain about the 
upper orifice of the 1 is the proximate cauſe, the too 
great or too little action of the fibres of this part of the ſto» 
mach is the remote cauſe, the action of the muſcles uſed in in- 
ſpiration is the proximate effect, and the repercuſſion of the 
offending material is the remote effect. 

Hiccough is ſometimes ſympathetic, occaſioned by the pain 
of grave] in the kidney or ureter, as in Claſs IV. I. 1. 7. and 
i, 3 a ſymptom of epilepſy or reverie, as in Sect. 

oy 3 


M. M. Oil of cinnamon from one drop gradually increaſed | 


to ten, on ſugar, or on chalk, Opium, Bliſter, Emetic. 


7. Afthma humorale, The humoral aſthma probably conſiſts 
in a temporary anaſarca of the lungs, which may be owing to 
a temporary defect of lymphatic abſorption. Its cauſe is never- 
theleſs at preſent yery obſcure, ſince a temporary deficiency of 
venous abforption, at the extremities of the pulmonary or brony 
chial veins, might occaſion a ſimilar difficulty of reſpiration. 


See Abortio, Claſs I. 2. 1. 14. Or it might be ſuppoſed, that 


the lymph effuſed into the cavity of the cheſt might, by ſome 
additional heat during ſleep, acquire an aerial form, and thus 
compreſs the lungs; and on this circymſtance the relief, which 
they patients receive from cold air, would be readily account- 
or. | | 

The paroxyſins attack the patient in his firſt fleep, when the 
circulation through the lungs in weak people wants the aſſiſ- 
tance of the voluntary power. Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. And hence 
the abſorbents of the Ha are leſs able to fulfil the whole of 
their duty. And part of the thin mucus, which is ſecreted into 
the air-cells, remains there unabſorbed, and occaſions the 2. 
n cult 


129 * 
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cult reſpiration, which awakes the patient. And the violent 
exertions of the muſcles of reſpiration, which ſucceed, are ex- 
Cited by the pain of ſuffocation, for the purpoſe of puſhing for- 
wards the blood through the compreſled capillaries, and to pro- 
mote the abſorption of the effuſed lymph. 

In this the humoral differs from the convulſive aſthma, treat- 
ed of in Claſs III. 1. 1. 10. as in that there is probably no accu- 
mulated fluid to be abſorbed; and the violent reſpiration is only 
an exertion for the purpoſe of relieving pain, either in the lungs 
or in ſome diſtant part, as in other convulſions, or epilepſy ; 
and in this reſpect the fits of humoral and convulſive aſthma 
eſſentially differ from each other, contrary to the opinion ex- 
preſſed without ſufficient conſideration in Se, XVIII. 15. 

The patients in the paroxyſms both of humoral and convul- 
five aſthma find relief from cold air, as they generally riſe out 
of bed, and open the window, and put out their heads ; for the 
Jungs are not ſenſible to cold, and the ſenſe of ſuffocation is 
ſomewhat relieved by there being more oxygen contained in a 
given quantity of cold freſh air, than in the warm confined air 
of a cloſe bed-chamber. =, 

I have feen humoral aſthma terminate in confirmed anaſarca, 
and deſtroy the patient, who had been an exceſſive drinker of 
ſpirituous potation. And M. Savage aſſerts, that this diſcaſe 
frequently terminates in diabetes ; which ſeems to ſhew, that it 
is a 3 dropſy relieved by a great flow of urine. Add 
to this, that theſe paroxyſms of the aſthma are themſelves re- 
lieved by profuſe ſweats of the upper parts of the body, as ex- 
plained in Claſs I. 3. 2. 8. which would countenance the idea 
of their being occaſioned by congeſtions of lymph in the lungs. 

The congeſtion of lymph in the lungs from the defective ab- 
ſorption of it is probably the remote eauſe of humoral aſthma; 
but the pain of ſuffocation is the immediate cauſe of the violent 
exertions in the paroxyſms, And whether this congeſtion of 
_ in the air-cells of the Jungs increaſes during our ſleep, as 
above ſuggeſted, or not; the pain of ſuffocation will be more 
and more diſtreſſing after ſome hours of ſleep, as the ſenſibility 
to internal ſtimuli increaſes during that time, as deſcribed in 
Sect. XVII. 15. For the fame reaſon many epileptic fits, and 
paroxyims of the gout, occur during ſleep. 

In two 'gouty caſes, complicated with jaundice, and pain, 
and ſickneſs, the patients had each of them a ſhivering fit, like 
the commencement of an ague, to the great alarm of their 
friends; both which commenced in the night, I ſuppoſe during 
their ſleep; and the conſequence was a celluion of the jaundice, 
and pain about the ſtomach, and ſickneſs; and inſtead of that 

the 


% 
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the gout appeared in their extremities. In theſe caſes I eon- 
jecture, that there was a metaſtaſis not only of the diſeaſed ac- 
tion from the membranes of the liver to thoſe of the foot; but 
that ſome of the new veſſels, or new fluids, which were previ- 
ouſly produced in the inflamed liver, were tranſlated to the feet 
during the cold fit, by the increaſed abſorption of the 7 7 
lymphatics, and by the retrograde motions of thoſe of the affect- 
ed limbs. | | 

This I think reſembles in ſome reſpects a fit of humoral aſth- 
ma, where ſtronger motions of the abſorbent veſſels of the 
lungs are excited, and retrograde ones of the correſpondent cuta- 
neous lymphatics ; whence the violent ſweats of the upper parts 
of the body only are produced; and for a time the patient be- 
comes relieved by the metaſtaſis and elimination of the offending 
material by ſenſitive exertion. For a further account of this 
intricate ſubject ſee Claſs III. I. I. 10. a. al 

M. M. To relieve the paroxyſm a tea-ſpoonful of ether may 
be given mixed with water, with 10 drops of laudanum, to be 
repeated three or four times. VeneſeCtion. An emetic.. A 
bliſter. Afterwards the Peruvian bark, with a grain of opium 
at night, and two or three of aloes. A flannel ſhirt in winter, 
but not in ſummer, Iſſues. Digitalis? | : | 

In this ſpecies of aſthma, there is great reaſon to believe, 
that the reſpiration of an atmoſphere, with an increaſed pro- 
portion of oxygen, will prove of great advantage; ſome well- 
obſerved and well-atteſted caſes of which are publiſhed by Dr. 
Beddoes ; as this purer air invigorates the circulation, and the 
whole ſyſtem in conſequence, perhaps not only by its ſtimulus, 
but by its ſupplying the material from which the ſenſorial power 
is extracted or fabricated. In ſpaſmodic aſthma, on the contra- 
ry, Dr. Ferrier has found undoubted benefit from an atmoſphere 


mixed with hydrogen. See Sect, XVIII. 15. and Claſs III. 1. 
1. 10. | 


8. Nickitatio ſenſitiva. Winking of the eyes is performed 
every minute without our attention, for the purpoſe of diffuſing 
the tears over them, which are poured into the eye a little above 
the external corner of it, and which are afterwards abſorbed by 
the lachrymal points above and below the internal corner of it. 
When this operation is performed without our attention, it is 
cauſed by the faculty of irritation, and belongs to Claſs I. 1. 4. 
I. but when it is produced by a ſtronger ſtimulus of any ex- 
traneous material in the eye, ſo as to cauſe pain, the violent and 


frequent nictitation is cauſed by the faculty of ſenſation. 
| „ 


This diſeaſe is ſometimes produced by the introverſion of the 
edge of che lower eyelid, which bends the pgfnts of the hairs of 
the eye-laſh upon the ball of the eye, whigh perpetually ſtimu- 
late it into painful ſenſation. This intrgverſion of the eyelid is 

nerally owing to 4 tumour of the cellular membrane below 

e edge of the eyelid, and though a very troubleſome complaint 
may often; be cured by the following ſimple means. A little 
common plaſter 3 on thin linen, about a quarter of an inch 
long, muſt be rolled up fo as to be about the ſize of a crow- 
- quill, this muſt be applied immediately below the eyelaſh on the 
ourfide of the eye; and muſt be kept on by another plaſter over 
it. This will then act as a light compreſſion on the tumor under 
the eyelaſh; and will prevent the hairs from touching the eye- 
ball. In a week or two the compreſſion will diminiſh the tu- 
mour it lies over, and cure this painful deformity. 


9. Ofcitatio et pandiculatis, Yawring and ſtretching of the 
limbs is produced either by a long inactivity of the muſcles now 
brought into action, as "fair Be happens after ſleep, or after 
liſtening a long time to a dull narrative; or it is = by a 
too long continued action of the antagoniſt muſcles. In the 
ſormer caſe there is an accumulation of ſenſorial power during 
the quieſcence of the muſcles now brought into action; which 
probably conftitutes the pain or weariſomeneſs of a continued 
attitude, In the latter caſe there is an exhauſtion of ſenſorial 
power in the muſcles, which have lately been acting violently, 
and a conſequent accumulation in the muſcles, which are anta- 
- gonifts to them, and which were at reſt. 3 
Theſe inyoluntary motions are often ſeen, in paralytic limbs, 
which are at the ſame time completely diſobedient to the will; 
uy are frequently obſervable in very young children; and from 

ence we may conclude, that theſe motions are learnt before 
nativity ; as puppies are ſeen to open their mouths before the 
membranes are broken. See Sea. XVI. 2. 2 
' Where theſe motions are obſerved in limbs otherwiſe paralytic, 
it is an indication that electtic ſhocks may be employed with ad- 
vantage, as the excitability of the limb by irritation is not ex- 
tinQ, though it be diſobedient both to volition and ſenſation. 


10. Teneſmus conſiſts in violent and frequent ineffectual ef- 
forts to diſcharge the contents of the rectum, owing to pain of 
the ſphincter. The pain is produced by indurated feces, or by 
ſome acrid material, as the acidity of indigeſted aliment ; and 
the efforts are attended with mucus from the pained membrane. 
The feces muſt ſometimes be taken away by the end of a mar- 

EF. row-ſpoon, 
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row-ſpoon, as cathartics and even clyſter will paſs without re- 
moving them. It is ſometimes cauſed by ſympathy with the 
urethra, when there is a ſtone at the neck of the bladder. See 
Claſs II. 2. 2. 7. and IV. 1. 2. 8. | 
M. M. Fomentation, an enema with mucilage and lauda- 


num. 


The common excluſion of the feces from the rectum is a pro- 
ceſs ſimilar to this, except that the muſcles of the ſphincter ani, 
and thoſe of the abdomen, which act along with them by the 
combined powers of ſenſation and aſſociation, are in teneſmus 
excited by painful ſenſation, and in the latter by a ſenſation, 
which may in ſome inſtances be almoſt called pleaſurable, as re- 
lieving us from a painful one in the excluſion of the feces. 


11. Stranguria. Strangury conſiſts in painful efforts to diſ- 
charge the contents of the urinary bladder. It is generally owing 
to a ſtone in the ſphincter of the bladder; or to the inflamina- 
tion of the neck of it occafioned by cantharides. It is ſometimes 
cauſed by ſympathy with the piles; and then is liable in women 
to occaſion convulſions, from the violence of the pain without in- 
flammation. See Clafs IV. 2. 2. 2. and . 

M. M. Fomentation clyſter with oil and laudanum, puſh the 
ſtone back with a bougie; if from cantharides give half a pint 
of warm water every ten minutes. Mucilage of gum arabie 
and tragacanth. | | 

The natural evacuation of the urine is a proceſs fimilar to 
this, except that the muſcular fibres of the bladder, and the 
muſcles of the abdomen, which act in concert with them by the 
combined powers of ſenſation and affociation, are, in the former 
caſe of ſtrangury, excited into action by painful ſenſation ;z and 
in the latter by a ſenſation, which may almoſt be termed plea. 
ſurable, as it relieves us from a previous uneaſy one. 

The ejectio ſeminis is another proceſs in ſome reſpects ſimilar 
to ſtrangury, as belonging to the ſame ſenſible canal of the 
urethra, and by exciting into action the accelerator muſcles ; 
but in the ſtrangury theſe muſclcs are excited into action by pain- 


ful ſenſation, and in the ejection of the ſemen by pleaſurable 
ſenſation, TO | 


12. Parturitio. Parturition is not a diſęaſe, it is à natural 
proceſs, but is more frequently unfortunate in high life than 
amongſt the middle claſs of females; which may be owing part- 
ly to fear, with which the prieſts of Lucix are liable to in- 


ſpire 


las. Aid Akio.zo]z_Þqiooar na do .oea fe... ©. 


health, the tight ſtays, an 


ſpire the ladies of faſhion to induce them to lie in in town ; and 
partly to the bad air of London, to which they purpoſely reſort. 
There are however other cauſes, which render parturition 
more dangerous to the ladies of high lite ; ſuch as their greater 
general debility from neglect of energetic exerciſe, their inex- 
perience of the variations of cold and heat, and their ſecluſion 
from freſh air. To which muſt be added, that great ſource of 
the deſtruction of female grace and beauty, as well as of female 
— bandages, with which they are 
rally tortured in their early years by the active folly of their 
friends, which by diſplacing many of the viſcera impedes their 
actions, and by compreſſing them together produces adheſions of 
one part to another, and affects even the form and aperture of 
the bones of the pelvis, through which the naſcent child muſt 
be protruded. 
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As parturition is a natural, not a morbid proceſs, no medi- 


cine ſhould be given, where there is no appearance of diſeaſe, 
The abſurd — * of giving a powerful opiate without indica- 
tion to all women, as ſoon as they are delivered, is, I make no 
doubt, frequently attended with injurious, and ſometimes with 
fatal conſequences. See Claſs II. I. 2. 16. | 

Another thing very injurious to the child, is the tying and 
cutting the navel-ſtring too ſoon 3 which ſhould always be left 
till the child has not oy repeatedly breathed, but till all pulſati- 


on in the cord ceaſes. As otherwiſe the child is much weaker 


than it ought to be; a part of the blood being left in the placenta, 
which ought to have been in the child; and at the ſame time the 
placenta does not ſo naturally collapſe, and withdraw itſelf from 
the ſides of the uterus, and is not therefore removed with fo 
much ſafety and certainty. The folly of giving rue or rhubarb 
to.new-born children, and the danger of feeding them with gruel 


inſtead of milk, is ſpoken of in Claſs I. 1, 2. 5. and II. I. 2. 16. 


ORDO L 
Incregſed Senſation, 


GENUS II. 


With the Production of new Veſſels by internal Membranes or 
"Glands, with Fever. 


- Int the firſt claſs of diſeaſes two kinds of fevers were deſcribed, 
one from exceſs, and the other from defect of irritation ; and 
were in conſequence termed irritative, and inirritative fevers. 


— 
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In this fecond claſs of diſeaſes another kind of fever occurs, 

which is cauſed by exceſs of ſenſation, and termed in conſe- 

quence Senſitive ever. But there is no fever from defect of 

ſenſation, becauſe the circulation is carried on in health without 

our conſciouſneſs, that is, without any ſenſation attending it. 2 
But as exceſs of ſenſation may exiſt with exceſs or defect of 

irritation, two other kinds of fever ariſe from a combination of 

ſenſitive fever with the irritative, and inirritative ones. Making 

five kinds in all. | 


I. Irritative fever, deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. 1. 1. 
2. Inirritative fever. Claſs I. 2. 1. 1. 

3. Senſitive fever. Claſs II. 1. 6. 1. 

4. Senſitive irritated fever. Claſs II. 1. 2. 1. 
5. Senſitive inirritated fever. Claſs II. I. 3. 1. 


As the ſenſitive irritated fever attends all the diſeaſes enu- 
merated under the genus about to be deſcribed, it is placed at the Pp 
head of it. And as the ſenſitive inirritated fever accompanies 
the greateſt number of the ſpecies enumerated under the third 
genus of this order, it is placed at the head of them. And as 
the ſenſitive fever attends the diſeaſes of the ſixth genus, it is 
placed at the head of them. But as every febrile paroxyſm 
conſiſts of diſordered tribes or trains of aſſociated motions, it 
may be doubted, whether they ought not all to have been placed 
in the fourth claſs, amongſt the diſeaſes of aſſociation. See 
Claſs IV. 2. 4. 11. : = 

All the ſubſequent ſpecies of this genus are attended with 
ſenſitive irritated fever; there are nevertheleſs ſome ſuperficial 
inflammations, which affect the ſame ſituations without much 
fever, as the ſerophulous ophthalmy and ſpurious peripneumony, 
which belong to other genera. „ 

Inflammation is uniformly attended with the production or 
ſecretion of new fibres conſtituting new veſſels; this therefore 
may be eſteemed. its eſſential character, or the criterion of its 
exiſtence, The extenſion of the old veſſels ſeems rather a con- 
ſequence than a cauſe of the germination, or pullulation, of 
theſe new ones; for the old veſſels may be enlarged, and excited 
with unuſual energy, without any produQtion of new ones, as 
inthe bluſh of ſhame or of anger. | 

When theſe new veſſels are formed, if they are not reabſorbed 
into the circulation, they ſecrete a new fluid called purulent 
matter; which generally opens itſelf a paſſage on the external 
ſkin, and produces an ulcer, which either gradually heals, or 
ſpreads, and is the cauſe of hectie fever; or they ſecrete con- 

Vol. II. a 1 m tagious 
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1 a \ 5 
tagious matter, which has the property of exciting the ſame 
kind of inflammation, and of producing the ſame kind of con- 
tagious matter, when inſerted by inoculation into the ſkin of 
ather perſons. Theſe. contagious matters form ulcers, which 
either heal ſpontaneouſly, or by art ; or continue to ſpread, and 
deſtroy the patient, by other kinds of hectic fever. 

In this genus there is an increaſe of the ſenſorial power of ir- 
ritation as well as of ſenſation z whence great arterial energy is 
produced, and the pulſe becomes ſtrong and full, as well as quick; 


and the coats of the arteries feel hard under the finger, being 


themſelves thickened and diſtended by inflammation, The 
blood drawn, eſpecially at the ſecond bleeding, is covered with a 
tough ſizez which is probably the mucus from the inflamed in- 
ternal ſurface of the arteries,- increaſed in quantity, and more 
coagulable than in its natural ſtate; the thinner part being more 
perfectly abſorbed by. the increaſed action of the inflamed ab- 
ſorbents. See Sea. XXXIII. 2. 2. This is rendered more 
probable, becauſe the hard feel of the pulfe, and the abundance 
of coagulable lymph commence, exiſt, and ceaſe together. 

_ Great heat is produced from the new chemical combinations 
ariſing in the ſecretion of new fibres, and great pain from the 
diſtention of old ones, or from their increaſed action. The in- 
creaſed quantity, of ſenſation from a topical inflammation or 
phlegmonis the immediate cauſe of the febris ſenſitiva irritata, or 
inflammatory fever; as when it ariſes from the pain of pleuriſy, 
or. paronychia z but generally an irritative fever precedes this 
topical inflammation, which occurs during the hot fit of it; and 
then the irritative fever is changed into a Tale irritated fever, 
by the additional cauſe of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation beſides 
that of irritation. 


SPECIES. 


CERES + 5 6 EE "THER STR. 4 a 
r. Febris Seer irritata. Senſitive irritated fever, or in- 
Aammatory fever. Phlegmaſia. A ftrong full pulſe, with in- 
Aammation of the, coats of the arteries, conſtitutes this diſeaſe, 
It originates from ſome topical inflammation, which, if the fever 
is not ſubdued, terminates in ſuppuration ; and differs from irri- 
tative fever in reſpect to the painful ſenſation which accompanies 
it. For as pleaſurable ſenſation is the cauſe of the growth of 
the new veſſels, and diſtenſion of the old ones, in \ natural 
enlargement of the body during our infancy ; fo a painful ſenſa- 
tion is the cauſe of the unnatural production of new veilels, and 


enlargement of old ones in inflammatory diſeaſes, 4 


( 
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When matter is thus formed in any internal viſcus, or in the 
cellular membrane, as in the lungs or liver; ſo long as this 
abſceſs remains without admiſſion of air, this inflammatory . 
fever is liable to continue, receiving only temporary: relief by 
bleeding or emetics, or cathartics ; till the patient, after a 
month, or two, or three, expires. But, if air be admitted to 
theſe internal abſceſſes, this kind of fever is changed into a 
hectic fever in a ſingle day. It alſo ſometimes happens, that 
when the abſceſs remains unopened to the air, if the matter has 
become putrid, that hectic fever ſupervenes, with colliquative 
ſweats, or diarrhoea; the matter in both caſes is ſometimes ab- 
ſorbed, and the ſides of the abſceſs grow together again with- 
out an external aperture. See Claſs II. I. 4. 1. and 2. Ano- 
ther termination of inflammation is in gangrene, but this be- 
longs to the inflammation of the external ſkin ; as' the produc- 
tion of purulent matter belongs to inflammation of the internal 
or mucous membranes. Thus when the external ſkin is the 
ſeat of inflammation, as in erythema, or eryſipelas, and pro- 
duces ſenſitive irritated fever, no collection of purulent matter 
can be formed; but a material oozes out, and lies upon the 
ſurface, like that in the confluent ſmall-pox, and the cuticle at 
length peels off, or gangrene ſupervenes. It muſt be noted, 
that theſe kinds of inflammation can exiſt together; and ſome 
parts of the cellular membrane may ſuppurate at the fame 
2 that the external ſkin is affected with erythema, or ery- 
1Pe1as, | | 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics. Diluents. Cool air. 
Torpentia. Cold Bath? See Sect. XII. 6. 3 

The increaſed arterial action in this ſenſitive irritated fever is 
not ſimply owing to the increaſed irritability af the arterial ſyſ= 
tem, or to the ſtimulus of the diſtention of the veſſels, but all 
to the increaſed acrimony or pungency of the blood ; which has 
now ſo far changed its nature as to become more fluid, more 
denſe, and to be loaded with coagulable lymph. Hence it be- 
comes neceſſary not only to leſſen the quantity of blood by ve- 
neſection and by cathartics, but alſo to dilute its acrimony, or 
pungency, by the introduction of aqueous and mucilaginous 
fluids, ſuch as barley water, cream and water, ſugar and water, 
weak broths; to which may be added ſo much of ſome vegeta- 
ble effential oil, as may render them grateful to the ſtomach, 
and thus promote their abſorption, as by infuling parſley or 
cellery and turnips in the broth z or by balm, mint, or ſage 
teas. „ iar” coingt 

The following ſpecies of this genus only diſtinguiſh the ſi. 
tuation of the part previouſly e and which is the remote 
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cauſe of the ſenſitive irritated, or inflammatory fever, which 
attends it. | | Wn 


2. Opbthalmia interna. Inflammation of the eye is attend- 
ed with the production of new veſſels, which ſpread over the 
tunica adj unctiva, and over the cornea ; theſe new veſſels are 
eaſily ſeen, as they lie on a white ground, and give ocular de- 
monſtration of their production in inflammation. When this 
inflammation of the cornea ſuppurates, it is liable to leave little 
ulcers, which may be ſeen beneath the ſurface in the form of 
little excavations ; and as theſe heal, they are liable to be co- 
vered with an opake ſcar. This ſcar, in ſome months or years, 
is liable to wear away, and become tranſparent, without the 
aſſiſtance of any poliſhing powder, as of very finely levigated 
glaſs, as ſome have recommended. But when the cornea is 
affected through all its thickneſs, the return of its tranſparency 
becomes 8 See Claſs I. I. 3. 14. 

In violent degrees of ophthalmy the internal parts, as the 
retina, optic . iris, ciliary proceſs, become inflamed, as 
well as the external ones; hence the leaſt light admitted to the 
eye occaſions intolerable pain. This curious circumſtance can- 
not be owing to the action of light on the inflamed veſſels of 

the cornea ; it therefore ſhews, that the extremity of the optic 
nerve or retina is alſo rendered more exquiſitely ſenſible to 
light, by partaking of the inflammation; and I have been told, 
that red colours are in theſe caſes ſometimes painfully perceived 
even in perfect darkneſs. This ſhews that the retina is excited 
into motion by the ſtimulus of light; and that, when it is in- 

flamed, theſe motions give great pain, like thoſe of other in- 
flamed parts, as the muſcles, or membranes. And ſecondly, 
that the ideas of colours conſiſt in the motions of the retina ; _ 
which ideas occaſion pain, when the extremity of the moving 
nerve is inflamed. 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics. Diluents. Torpentia, 
Frequently moiſten the ge with cold water by means of a 
rag. Cool airy room. Darkneſs. When the inflammation 
begins to decline, white vitriol gr. vi. in an ounce. of water is 
more efficacious to moiſten the eye than ſolutions of lead. 
Tincture of opium diluted. New veſſels fron the inflamed 
* tunica adnata frequently ſpread like a fly's wing upon the tranſ- 
parent cornea, which is then called Pterigium. To ſtop the 
- growth of this, the principal veſſels ſhould be cut through with 
a lancet. When the inflammation begins to decline; after due 
_ evacuation any ſtimulating material put into the eye increaſes 

te abſorption, which ſoon removes the new red veſſels; which 
I i has 
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has given riſe to a hundred famous eye-waters, and eye- 
doctors; if theſe ſtimulating materials are uſed too ſoon, the 


inflammation is increaſed by them. See Sect. XXXII. 2. 10. 


There is another ophthalmia, which attends weak children, 
and is generally eſteemed a ſymptom of ſcrophula, as deſcribed 
in Claſs II. 1. 5. 3. and another, which is of venereal origin, 
mentioned in Claſs II. 1. 5. 2. both which may be termed oph- 
thalmia ſuperficialis. | | 


3. Phrenitis, Inflammation of the brain is attended with 
intolerance of light and ſound ; which ſhews, that the extre- 
mities of the nerves of thoſe ſenſes are at the ſame time inflam- 
ed; it is alſo attended with great pain of the head, with watch- 
fulneſs, and furious delirium. The violent efforts, theſe pa- 
tients are ſaid ſometimes to exert, are owing to the increaſed 
fecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain; as all other inflamed 
lands have a greater circulation of blood paſſing through 
them, and a greater ſecretion in conſequence of their peculiar 
fluids, as in the hepatitis much more bile is generated, 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics, Torpentia, Foment 
the head with cold water for four hours together. Or with 
warm water. Cool airy room. Afterwards cupping on the 
_ occiput. Leeches to the temples. When the patient is weak- 
. enced a bliſter on the head, and after further exhauſtion five or 
fix drops of tincture of opium, | 


4. Peripneumonia, Inflammation of the lungs. The pulſe 
is not always hard, ſometimes ſoft; which is probably owing to 
a degree of ſickneſs or inaction of the ſtomach ; with dull pain 
of the cheſt ; reſpiration conſtantly. difficult, ſometimes with 
erect poſture; the face bloated ind purpliſh ; cough generally 
with moiſt expectoration, often ſtained with blood. 
When the difficulty of reſpiration is very great, the patient 


is not able to cough ; in this ſituation, after copious bleeding, 


the cough is liable to return, and is ſo far a favourable ſymptom, 
as it ſhews ſome abatement of the inflammation. | 

A peripneumony frequently occurs in the chin-cough, and de- 
ſtroys the patient, except immediate recourſe be had to the 
lancet, or to four or five leeches ; when blood cannot be other- 
wiſe taken. | 


The peripneumony is very fatal to young children, eſpecially - 


as I believe it is frequently miſtaken for a ſpaſmodic aſthma, 
or for the croup, or cynanche trachealis of Cullen. Both 
which, however, when they occur, require immediate vene- 


| 9 ſection 


A 


e 
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ſection by the lancet or by leeches, as well as the peripneu- 
mony. | A 
_ The croup is an inflammation of the upper part, and the pe- 
ripneumony of the lower part of the fame organ, viz. the 
trachea or wind-pipe. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 4 But as the in- 
fHammation is ſeldom I ſuppoſe confined to the upper part of 
the trachea only, but exiſts at the ſame time in other parts of 
the lungs, and as no inflammation of the tonſils is generally 

rceptible, the uncouth name of cynanche trachealis ſhould be 
changed for peripneumonia trachialiss The method of cure 
_conliſts in immediate and repeated bleeding. A vomit. A 


grain of calomel or other mild cathartic. Bathing in ſubtepid 


water, and in breathing over the ſteam of warm water, with 
; or without a little vinegar in it. And laſtly, by keeping the 
child raiſed high in bed. Where difficulty of breathing is very 
-urgent in the croup, bronchotomy is recommended by Mr. 
1 Memoir of a medical ſociety in London, 1773. 
ol. IV. x 
Inflammation of the lungs is alſo liable to occur in the meaſ- 


| les, and muſt be attacked by veneſection at any time of the 


diſeaſe; otherwiſe either a preſent death, or an incurable con- 
"ſumption, is the conſequence. ONT 
1 The peripneumony 1s. frequently combined with inflamma- 
tion of the pleura, and ſometimes with that of the diaphragm; 
either of theſe may generally be diſtinguiſhed, not only by the 
pain which attends. inflammation of theſe, membranes, but by 
- inſpeQting the naked cheft, and obſerving whether the patient 
| breathes more by elevating the ribs, or by depreſſing the dia- 
gm. 
A criſis happens in children about the "5s day with much 
pale urine, which muſt' be waited for after evacuations have 
been uſed, as far as can be done with ſafety; in this fituation 
the warm bath twice a day, and ſmall bliſters repeatedly in fuc- 
© cefſion, are of peculiar ſervice. | 
After the termination of peripneumony a collection of coa- 
guiable Iymph is frequently left in the cavity of the cheſt unab- 
orbed; or a, common anaſarca of the lungs occurs from the 
' preſent ĩnaction of the abſorbent veſſels, which had previouſly 
been excited too violently, This difficulty of breathing is 


— 
* 


1 relieved by the exhibition of digitalis. See Art. IV. 


M. M. The lancet is the anchor of hope in this diſeaſe; 
which muſt be repeated four or five times, or as often as the 


fever and difficulty of breathing increaſe, which is generally in 


the evening; antimonials, diluents, repeated ſmall bliſters about 


the 
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the cheſt, mucilage, pediluvium, warm bath. Is a decoction 
of ſeneka- root of uſe? Do not neutral falts increaſe the ten- 
dency to cough by their ſtimulus, as they increaſe the heat of 
urine in gonorrhœa? Children in every kind of difficult 
breathing, from whatever cauſe, ſhould be kept as upright in 
bed as may be, and continually watched; ſince, if they flip 
down, they are liable to be immediately ſuffocated. After the 
patient is greatly debilitated, ſo that no further evacuation can 
be admitted, and the difficult breathing and cough continue, I 
have given four or five drops of tincture of opium, that is, 
about a quarter of a gran of ſolid opium, with great advan- 
tage, and [I believe in ſeveral caſes I have ſaved the patient. A 
greater quantity of opium in this ſtate of debility cannot be 
-uſed without hazarding the life of the perſon. This ſmall 
quantity of an opiate ſhould be given about fix inthe evening, 
or before the acceſs of the eyening paroxyſm, and repeated three 
or four nights, or longer. | | | 2 

There is a peripneumony with weak pulſe, which may be 
termed peripneumonia inirritata, as deſcribed in Sect. XXVII. 
2. which belongs to this place. See alſo Superficial Peripneu- 
mony, Claſs II. 1. 3. 7. E 


5. Pleuritis. Pleuriſy. Inflammation of the pleura, with 
hard pulſe, pain chiefly of the fide, pungent, particularly in- 
creaſed during inſpiration ; lying on either ſide uneaſy, the 
cough very painful, dry at the beginning, afterwards moiſt, 
often bloody, l ; 

One cauſe of pleuriſy is probably a previous adheſion of the 
lungs to à part of the pleura, which envelops them. This in 
many Caſes has been produced in infancy, by ſuffering children 
to lie too long on one fide, Or by placing them uniformly on 
one fide of a fire, or window, to which they will be liable al- 
ways to bend themſelyes. | 

When matter is produced during peripneumony or pleuriſy 
in one ſide. of the cheſt, ſo long as it is a concealed vomica, 
the fever continues, if the diſcaſe be great, for many weeks, 
and even months; and requires occaſional veneſection, till the 
| panes ſinks under the inflammatory or ſenſitive irritated fever. 

ut if air be admitted, by a part of the abſceſs opening itſelf a 
way into the air-veſſels of the lungs, a hectic fever, with col- 
liquative ſweats or diarrhcea, ſupervenes, and frequently de- 
| 2 the patient; or the abſceſs heals the lungs adhering to the 
pleura. 

M. M. The lancet muſt be uſed copiouſly, and repeated as 
often as the pain and difficult reſpiration increaſe, A bliſter 2 


f „ a + 
- +. RE 
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the pained part. Antimonial preparations. Diluents. Cool 
air. Do neutral ſalts increaſe the tendency to cough ? Pedi- 
luvium or ſemicupium frequently repeated. 7 1% 5G 


6. Diaphragmitis. Inflammation of the diaphragm. Pain 
round the lower ribs as if girt with a cord. Difficult reſpira- 
tion performed only by elevating the ribs and in an erect poſ- 
ture. The corners of the mouth frequently retracted into a 
diſagreeable ſmile, called riſus Sardonicus. 

hoſe animals, which are furniſhed with clavicles, or collar- 


bones, not only uſe their foremoſt feet as hands, as men, mon- 


kies, cats, mice, ſquirrels, &c. but elevate their ribs in reſpi- 
ration as well as depreſs the diaphragm for the purpoſe of en- 
larging the cavity of the cheſt. Hence an inflammation of the 
diaphragm is ſudden death to thoſe animals, as horſes and dogs, 
which can only breathe by deprefling the diaphragm; and is I 
ſuppoſe the cauſe of the fadden death of horſes that are over- 


worked; whereas, in the human animal, when the diaphragm 


is inflamed, fo as to render its motions impoſſible from the pain 
they occaſion, reſpiration can be carried on, though in a leſs 


perfect manner, by the intercoſtal muſcles in the elevation of. 


the ribs. In pleuriſy the ribs are kept motionleſs, and the reſ- 


piration is performed by the diaphragm, as may be readily ſeen 


on inſpecting the naked cheſt, and which is generally a bad 


ſymptom; in the diaphragmitis the ribs are alternately elevated, 
and depreſſed, but the lower part of the belly is not ſeen to 


move. : | 
M. M. As in pleuriſy and peripneumony. When the pa- 
tient becomes delirious, and ſmiles difagreeably by intervals, 


and is become ſo weak, that evacuations by the Jancet could be 


uſed no further, and T have almoſt deſpaired of my patient, I 


have found in two or three inſtances, that about five or fix drops 


- -. * 


of tinct. thebaic. given an hour before the evening exacerba- 
tion, has had the happieſt effect, and cured che patient in this 
caſe, as well as in common peripneumony ; it muſt be repeated 
two of three evenings, ſee Claſs II. I. 2. 4. as the exacerbation 


of the fever and difficult reſpiration and delirium generally in- 
- Creaſe towards night, 


The ſtimulus of this ſmall quantity of opium on a patient 


- previouſly ſo much debilitated; acts by increaſing the exertion 
of the abſorbent veſſels, in the ſame manner as a ſolution of 


opium, or any other ſtimulant, put on an inflamed eye after 


+ the veſſels are previouſly emptied by evacuations, ſtimulates the 
- abſorbent ſyſtem, fo as to cauſe the remaining new veſſels to be 
© Immediately reabſorbed, Which fame ſtimulants would have in- 


creaſed 


1 
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creaſed the inflammation, if they had been applied before the 
evacuations. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 2. Sect. XXXIII. 3. 1. 
When the ſanguiferous ſyſtem is full of blood, the abſorbents 
cannot act ſo powerfully, as the progreſs of their contents is op- 
poſed by the previous fulneſs of the blogd-veflels ; whence ſti- 
mulants in that caſe i ncreaſe the action of the ſecerning ſyſtem 
more than of the abſorbent one; but after copious evacuation 
this reſiſtance to the progreſs of the abſorbed fluids is removed; 
and when ſtimulants are then applied, they increaſe the action 
'of the abſorbent ſyſtem more than that of the ſecerning one. 
Hence opium given in the commencement of inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes deſtroys the patient; and cures them, if given in very 
imall doſes at the end of inflammatory diſeaſes, | 


7. Carditis., Inflammation of the heart is attended with un- 
equa] intermitting pulſe, palpitation, pain in the middle of the 
ſternum, and conſtant vomiting, It cannot certainly be diſ- 
gen from peripneymony, and is perhaps always combined 

With it. 


8. Peritonitis. Inflammation of the peritonæum is known 
by pain all over the abdomen, which is increaſed on erecting the 


body. It has probably moſt frequently a rheumatic origin. See 
Claſs II. 1. 2. 17. FEY 


9. Aeſenteritis. Inflammation of the meſentery is attended 
with pains like colic, and with curdled or chyle-like ſtools. It 
is a very frequent and dangerous diſeaſe, as the production of 
matter more readily takes place in it than in any other viſcus. 
The conſequence of which, after a hard labour, is probably the 
_ puerperal fever, and in ſcrophulus habits a fatal purulent fever, 
or hopeleſs conſumption. | 


M. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. Emollient clyſters. 


10. Gaſtritis, In inflammation of the ſtomach the pulſe is 
generally ſoft, probably occaſioned by the ſickneſs which attends 
it. The pain and heat of the ſtomach is increaſed by whatever 
is ſwallowed, with immediate rejection of it. Hiccough. _ 

This diſeaſe may be occaſioned by acrid or indigeſtible matters 
taken into the ſtomach, which may chemically or mechanically 
injure its interior coat. There is however a flighter ſpecies of 
| inflammation of this viſcus, and perhaps of all others, which is 
unattended by much fever; and which is ſometimes induced by 
drinking cold water, or eating cold inſipid food, as raw turnips, 
when the perſon has been much heated and — ry by exerciſe, 
For when the ſenſorial power has been diminiſhed by great ex- 

ertion, 
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ertion, and the ſtomach has become leſs irritable by having been 
33 ſtimulated by much heat, it ſooner becomes quieſcent 
by the application of cold. In conſequence of this flight inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach an eruption of the face frequently enſues 
by the ſenſitive aſſociation of this viſcus with the ſkin, which is 
called a ſurfeit. See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 13. and II. 1. 4. 6. and II. 


I. 3. 19. 1 
M. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. Bliſter. Anodyne clyſ- 
ters. Almond ſoap. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 17. 


11. Enteritis. Inflammation of the bowels is often attended 
with ſoft pulſe, probably owing to the concomitant ſickneſs; 
which prevents ſometimes the early uſe of the lancet, to the 
deſtruction of the patient. At other times it is attended with 
ſtrong and full pulſe like other inflammations of internal mem- 
branes. Can the ſeat of the diſeaſe being higher or lower in the 
inteſtinal canal, that is, above or below the valve of che colon, 
produce this difference of pulſe by the greater ſympathy of one 
part of the bowels with the ſtamach than another ? In en- 
teritis with ſtrong pulſe the pain is great about the navel, 
with vomiting, and the greateſt difficulty in procuring a ſtool. 
In the other, the pain and fever is leſs, without vomiting, and 
with diarrhoea. Whence it appears, that the enteritis with hard 
quick pulſe differs from Ileus, deſcribed in Claſs I. 3. 1. 6. only 
in the exiſtence of fever in the former and not the latter, the 
other ſymptoms generally correſponding ; and, ſecondly, that 
the enteritis with ſofter quick pulſe, differs from the cholera 
_ deſcribed in Claſs I. 3. 1. 5. only in the exiſtence of fever in 
the former, and not the latter, the other ſymptoms being in ge- 
neral ſimilar, See Claſs II. 1. 3. 20. | 

Inflammation of the bowels ſometimes is owing to extraneous 
indigeſtible ſubſtances, as plum-ſtones, eſpecially of the damaſin, 
which has ſharp ends, Sometimes to an introſuſception of one 
part of the inteſtine into another, and very frequently to a 
ſtrangulated hermia or rupture. In reſpect to the firſt, I knew 
an inſtance where a damaſin ſtone, after a long period of time, 
found its way out of the body near the groin. I knew another 
child, who vomited ſome damaſin ſtones, which had lain foc 
near twenty hours, and given great pain about the navel, by 
the exhibition of an emetic given in repeated doſes for about an 
hour. The ſwallowing of plum-ſtones in large quantities, and 
even of cherry-ftones, is annually fatal to many children. In 
57 15 to the introſuſception and hermia, ſee Ileus, Claſs I. 3. 
M. M. Repeated veneſection. Calomel from ten to twenty 
grains given in ſmall pills as in Ileus; theſe means uſed 3 
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the diſeaſe generally ſucceed. After theſe evacuations a bliſter - 
contributes to ſtop the vomiting. Warm bath. Crude mer- 
cury. Aloes one grain-pill every hour will frequently ſtay in 
the ſtomach, Glauber's ſalt diſfolved in pepper-mint water 
given by repeated ſpoonfuls. | | 

When the patient is much reduced, opium in very ſmall doſes 
may be given, as a quarter of a grain, as recommended in pleu- 
riſy. If the pain ſuddenly ceaſes, and the patient continues to 
vomit up whatever is given him, it is generally fatal; as it indi- 
cates, that a mortification of the bowel is already formed. Some 
authors have adviſed to join cathartic medicines with an opiate - 
in inflammation of the bowels, as recommended in colica ſatur- 
nina. This may ſucceed in lighter caſes, but is a dangerous 
practice in general; ſince, if the obſtruction be not removed b 
the evacuation, the ſtimulus of the opium is liable to increaſe 
the action of the veſſels, and produce mortification of the bowel, 
as I think I have ſeen more than once. 


12. Hepatitis. Inflammation of the liver is attended with 
ſtrong quick pulſe; tenſion and pain of the right ſide; often 
pungent as in pleuriſy, oftener dull. A pain is ſaid to affect the 
clavicle, and top of the right ſhoulder ; with difficulty in lying 
on the left fide; difficult reſpiration; dry cough; vomiting ;. 
hiccough. | 

There is another hepatitis mentioned by authors, in whi 
the fever, and other ſymptoms, are wanting, or are leſs violent 
as deſcribed in Claſs II. 1. 4. 11. and which is probably ſome- 

times relieved by eruptions of the face; as in thoſe who are ha- 
bituated to the intemperate uſe of fermented liquors. 

M. M. | Hepatic inflammation is very liable to terminate in 
ſuppuration, and the patient is deſtroyed by the continuance of 
a fever with ſizy blood, but without night-ſweats, or diarrhœa, 
as in other unopened abſceſſes, Whence copious and repeated 
veneſection is required early in the diſeaſe, with repeated doſes 
of calomel, and cathartics. Warm bath. Towards the end of 
the diſeaſe ſmall doſes of opium before the evening paroxyſras, 
and laſtly the Peruvian bark, and chalybeate wine, at firſt in 
{mall doſes, as 20 drops twice a day, and afterwards, if neceſ- 
ary, in larger. See Art. IV. 2. 6. | 

rs. C. a lady in the laſt month of her pregnancy, was 
ſeized with violent hepatitis, with ſymptoms both of peripneu- 
mony and of pleuriſy, for it ſeldom happens in violent inflam- 
mations, that one viſcus alone is affected; ſhe wanted then 
about a fortnight of her delivery, and after frequent veneſection, 
with gentle cathartics, with fomentation or warm bath, ſhe re- 
covered 
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covered and was ſafely delivered, and both herſ-If and child 
did well. Rheumatic and eruptive fevers are more liable to pro- 
duce abortion. 8 


T3. Splenitis, Inflammation of the ſpleen commences with 
tenſion, heat, and tumour of the left ſide, and with pain, which 


js increaſed by preſſure. A caſe is deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 3. 18, 
' where a tumid ſpleen, attendęd with feyer, terminated in {clurrus 
of that vitcus, 


14. Nephritis, Inflammation of the kidney ſeems to be of 


two kinds; each of them attended with different ſymptoms, and 
different modes of termination. One of them I ſuppoſe to be 


- 


an inflammation of the external membrane of the kidney, ariſing 


from general cauſes of inflammation, and accompanied with 


* 


pain in the loins without vomiting; and the other to conſiſt in 


an inflammation of the interior parts of the kidney, occaſioned 


by the ſtimulus of gravel in the pelvis of it, which is attended 


with perpetual vomiting, with pain along the courſe of the 


ureter, and retraction of the teſtis on that fide, or numbneſs of 


the thigh. 


The former of theſe kinds of nephritis is diſtinguiſhed from 


' Jumbago by its ſituation being more exactly on the region of the 


kidney, and by its not being extended beyond that part; after 
three or four days I believe this inflammation is liable to change 


place; and that a herpes or eryſipelas, ealled zona, or ſhingles, 


breaks out about the loins in its ſtead ; at other times it is cured 


by a cathartic with - calomel, with or without previous Vene- 


ſection. | 
The other kind of nephritis or-inflammation of the interior 


| part of the kidney, generally ariſes from the pain occaſioned by 


the ſtimulus of a ſfone entering the ureter from the pelvis of 


the kidney; and which ceaſes when the ſtone is protruded for- 
Wards into the bladder; or when it is returned into the pelvis 


of the kidney by the retrograde action of the ureter. The kid- 


ney is nevertheleſs inflamed more frequently, though in a leſs 


degree, from other cauſes ; eſpecially from the intemperate in- 


gurgitation of ale, or other fermented or ſpirituous liquors. 
This leſs degree of inflammation is the cauſe of gravel, as that 

before mentioned is the effect of it. The mucus ſecreted to 
© Jubricate the internal ſurface of the uriniferous tubes of the kid- 
" ney becomes ſecreted in greater quantity, when theſe veſſels are 
* inflamed; and, as the correſpondent abſorbent veſfels act more 
* energetically at the ſame time, the abſorption of its more fluid 
parts is more p:wertully effected; on both theſe accounts the 


mucus 
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mucus becomes both changed in quality and more indurated- 


And in this manner ſtones are produced on almoſt every mucous 
membrane of the body; as in the lungs, bowels, and even in 
the pericordium, as ſome writers have affirmed. See Claſs I. 
1. 3. 9. 

M. M. VeneſeQion. Ten grains of calomel given in ſmall 
pills. Then infuſion of ſena with oil. Warm bath. Then 


opium a grain and half. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. for a further ac- 
count of the method of cure. 


15. Cyſtitis. Inflammation of the bladder is attended with 
tumour and pain of the lower part of the belly; with difficult 
and painful micturition; and teneſmus. It generally is pro- 
duced by the exiſtence of a large ftone in the bladder, when in 
a great degree; or is produced by common cauſes, when in a 
lighter degree. 5 

The ſtone in the bladder is generally formed in the kidney, 
and paſſing down the ureter into the bladder becomes there gra- 
dually increaſed in fize ; and this moſt frequently by the appo- 
ſition of concentric ſpheres, as may be ſeen by ſawing ſome of 
the harder calculi through the middle, and rolithing one ſurface. 
Theſe new concretions ſuperinduced on the nucleus, which 
deſcended from the kidney, as deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. and 
in the preceding article of this genus, is not owing to the mi- 
crocoſmic ſalt, which is often ſeen to adhere to the ſides of 


chamber-pots, as this is ſoluble in warm water, but to the mucus . 


of the bladder, as it rolls along the internal ſurface of it. Now 
when the bladder is {lightly inflamed, this mucus of its internal 
ſurface is ſecreted in greater quantity, and is more indurated by 
the abſorption of its more liquid part at the inſtant of ſecretion, 
as explained in Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. and II. 1. 2. 14. and thus the 
ſtimulus and pain of a ſtone in the bladder contributes to its 
enlargement by inflaming the interior coat of it. 


M. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. Diluents. Anodyne 


clyſters. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. 


16. Hyſteritis. Inflammation of the womb is accompanied 


with heat, tenſion, tumour, and pain of the lower belly. The 
os uteri painful to the touch. Vomiting. This diſeaſe is gene- 
rally produced by improper management in the delivery of preg- 


nant women. I knew an unfortunate caſe, where the placenta 


was left till the next day; and then an unſkilful accoucheur in- 
- troduced his hand, and forcibly tore it away; the conſequence 
was a moſt violent inflammatory fever, with hard throbbing 
pulſe, great pain, very ſizy blood, and the death of the patien. 
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Some accoucheurs have had a practice of introducing their hand 
into the uterus immediately after the birth of the child, to take 
away the placenta ; which they ſaid was to fave time. Many 
women I believe have been victims to this unnatural practice. 

Others have received injury, where inflammation has been 
beginning, by the univerſal practice of giving a large doſe of 
opium immediately on delivery, without any indication of its 
propriety 3 Which, though a proper and uſeful medicine, where 
the patient is too feeble, when given in a ſmall doſe, as 10 drops 
of tincture of opium, or half a grain of ſolid opium, muſt do 
a proportionate injury, when it is given improperly ; and as de- 
livery is a natural proceſs, it is certainly more wife to give no 
medicines, except there be ſome morbid ſymptom, which re- 
quires it; and which has only been introduced into cuſtom by 
the ill-employed activity of the Prieſts or Prieſteſſes of Lucinaz 
like the concomitant nonſenſe of cramming rue or rheubarb ints 
the mouth of the unfortunate young ftranger, who is thus ſoon 
made to experience the evils of life. See Claſs II. I. 1. 12. 
and I. I. 2. 5. Juft fo ſome over-wiſe beldames force young 
ducks and turkeys, as ſoon as they are hatched, to ſwallow a 
pepper-corn. 

M. M. Veneſection repeatedly; diluents; fomentation ; the 
patient ſhould be frequently raiſed up in bed for a ſhort time, to 
give Penney of diſcharge to the putrid lochia z mucilaginous 
clyſters. See Febris Puerpera. 


17. Tambago ſenſitiva. Senſitive Lumbago. When the 
extenſive membranes or ligaments, which cover the muſcles of 
the back are torpid,.as in the cold paroxyſm of ague, they 
are attended with pain in conſequence of the inaction of the 
veſſels, which compoſe them. When this inaction continues 
without a conſequent renewal or increaſe of activity, the diſeaſe 
becomes chronical, and forms the lumbago frigida, or irritativa, 
deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 4. 16. But when this cold fit or torpor 
of theſe membranes, or ligaments .or muſcles of the back, is 
ſucceeded by a hot fit, and conſequent inflammation, a violent 
inflammatory fever, with great pain, occurs, preventing the erect 

ſture of the body; and the affected part is liable to ſuppurate, 
in which caſe a very dangerous ulcer is formed, and a part of 
one of the vertebræ is generally found carious, and the patient 
ſinks after a long time under the hectic fever occaſioned by the 
aerated or oxygenated matter. | 

This diſeaſe bears no greater analogy to rheumatiſm than the 
inflammation of the pleura, or any other membranous inflam- 
mation; and has therefore unjuſtly been arranged under that 

| name. 
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name. It is diſtinguiſhed from nephritis, as it is ſeldom attend- 
ed with vomiting, I ſuppoſe never, except the ureter happens 
to be inflamed at the ſame time. . 2 | 
The pain ſometimes extends on the outſide of the thigh from 
the hip to the ankle, heel, or toes, and is then called ſciatica ; 
and has been thought to conſiſt in an inflammation of the theca, 
or covering of the ſciatic nerve, as the pain ſometimes ſo exact 
1 the principal branches of that nerve. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 
1 . I S 4 4 ' ; 

ML M. Veneſection repeatedly ; calomel ; gentle cathartics; 
diluents ; warm bath; poultice on the back, conſiſting of ca- 
momile flowers, turpentine, ſoap, and opium; a burgundy pitch 
plaſter. / A debility of the inferior limbs from the torpor of the 
muſcles, which had previouſly been too much excited, frequent- 
ly occurs at the end of this Gate; in this caſe electricity, and 
iſſues on each ſide of the lumber vertebræ, are recommended. 
See Claſs I. 2. 4. 16. 

18, Ichias. The iſchias conſiſts of inflammatory fever, 
with great pain about the pelvis, the os coccigis, and the 
heads of the thigh-bones, preventing the patient from walking 
or ſtanding erect, with increaſe of pain on going to ſtool. 
This malady, as well as the preceding, has been aſcribed to 
rheumatiſm ; with which it ſeems to bear no greater analogy, 
than the inflammations of any other membranes, | 
The patients are left feeble, and ſometimes lame after this 
diſeaſe z which is alſo fometimes accompanied with great flow 
of urine, owing to the defective 3 of its aqueous 
parts; and with conſequent thirſt occaſioned by the want of 
ſo much fluid being returned into the circulation ; a lodgment 
of fæces in the rectum ſometimes occurs after this complaint 
from the leſſened ſenſibility of it. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 15. 

M. M. Veneſection; gentle cathartics ; diluents ; fomen- 
tation; poultice with camomile flowers, turpentine, ſoap, and 
opium; afterwards the bark. See Claſs I. I. 3. 5. 

When this inflammation terminates in ſuppuration'the mat- 
ter generally can be felt to fluctuate in the groin, or near the 
top of the thigh. In this circumſtance, my friend Mr. Bent, 
Surgeon near Newcaſtle in Staffordſhire, propoſes to tap the 
abſceſs by means of a trocar, and thus as often as neceſſary to 
diſcharge the matter without admitting the air. Might a weak 
injection of wine and water, as in the hydrocele, be uſed with 
great caution to inflame the walls of the abſceſs, and cauſe 
them to unite? See Claſs II. I. 6. 9. 

19, Paro- 
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19. Paronychia interna. Inflammation beneath the finger- 
nail. The pain occaſioned by the inflammatory action and 
tumor of parts bound down between the nail on one fide and 
the bone on the other, neither of which will yield, is ſaid to oc- 
caſion ſo much pain as to produce immediate delirium, and even 
death, except the parts are divided by a deep inciſion ; which 
muſt paſs quite through the perioſteum, as the inflammation is 
faid generally to exiſt beneath it. This diſeaſe is thus reſem- 
bled by the proceſs of toothing in young children ; where an 
extraneous body lodged beneath the perioſteum induces pain and 
fever, and ſometimes delirium, and requires to be ſet at liberty 


by the lancet. 
| ORDO I 
Increaſed Senſation. | 


With the Production of new Veſſels by external Membranes or 
lands, with Fever. 


Tux diſeaſes of this genus are perhaps all productive of 
contagious matter ; or which becomes fo by its expoſure to the 
air, either through the cuticle, or by immediate contact with 
it; ſuch are the matters of the ſmall-pox and meaſles. The 
purulent matter formed on parts covered from the air by thicker 
membranes or muſcles, as in the preceding genus, does not 
induce fever, and cannot therefore be called contagious ; but it 
acquires this property of producing fever in a few hours, after 
the abſceſs has been opened, fo as to admit the air to its furface, 
and may then be ſaid to conſiſt of contagious miaſmata, 'This 
kind of contagious matter only induces fever, but does not pro- 
duce other matter with properties ſimilar to its own; and in 
this reſpe& it differs from the contagious miaſmata of ſmall- 
pox or meaſles, hut reſembles thoſe which have their origin in 
crowded jails ; for theſe produce fever only, which frequently 
deſtroys the patient; but do not produce other matters ſimilar 
to themſelves ; as appears from none of thoſe, who died of the 
jail-fever, caught at the famous black aſſizes at Oxford, at the 
| == H of this century, having infected their phyſicians or 
- attendants. : | 

If indeed the matter has continued ſo long as to become pu- 
trid, and thus to have given out air from a part of it, it acquires 


the power of producing fever; in the fame manner as mou 
| ulcer 
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ulcer had been opened, and expoſed to the common air; in- 
ſtances of which are not unfrequent. And from theſe circum- 
ſtances it ſeems probable, that the matters ſecreted by the new 
vellels formed in all kinds of phlegmons, or puſtles, are not 
contagious, till they have acquired ſomething from the atmoſ- 
phere, or from the gas produced by putrefaction; which will 
account for ſome phenomena in the lues venerea, cancer, and 
of other contagious ſecretions on the ſkin without fever, to be 
mentioned hereafter. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 14. | 

The theory of contagion has been perplexed by comparing it 
with fermenting liquors ; but the contagious material is ſhewn 
in Section XXXII to be produced like other ſecreted matters 
by certain animal motions of the terminations of the veſſels. 
Hence a new kind of gland is formed at the terminations of 
the veſſels in the eruptions of the ſmall-pox; the animal moti- 
ons of which produce from the blood variolous matter; as other 
glands produce bile or ſaliva. Now if ſome of this matter is 
introduced beneath the cuticle of a healthy perſon, or enters 
the circulation, and excites the extremities of the blood-veſſels 
into thoſe kinds of diſeaſed motions, by which it was itſelf pro- 
duced, either by irritation or aſſociation, theſe diſeaſed motions 
of the extremities of the veſſels will produce other fimilar con- 
tagious matter. See Set. XXXIII. 2. 5. and 9. Hence con- 
ogg ſeems to be propagated two ways; one, by the ſtimulus 
of contagious matter applied to the part, which by an unknown 
law of nature excites the ſtimulated veſſels to produce a ſimilar 
matter; as in venereal ulcers, which thus continue to ſpread; 
or as when variolous matter is inſerted beneath the cuticle; 
or when it is ſuppoſed to be abſorbed, and diffuſed over the 
body mixed with the blood, and applied in that manner to the 
cutaneous glands, The other way, by which contagion ſeems 
to be diffuſed, -is by ſome diſtant parts ſympathizing or imi- 
tating the motions of the part firſt affected; as the ſtomach 
and ſkin in the eruptions of the innoculated ſmall-pox, or in 
the bite of a mad dog; as treated of in Sect. XXII. 3. 3. 

In ſome of the liſcaſes of this genus the pulſe is ſtrong, full, 
and hard, conſtituting the ſenſitive irritated fever, as deſcribed. 
in the preceding genus; as in one kind of eryſipelas, which 
requires repeat-d veneſection. In others the arterial action is 
ſometimes moderate, ſo as to conſtitute the ſenſitive fever, as in 
the inoculated ſmall-pox; where the action of the arteries is 
neither increaſed by the ſenſorial power of irritation, as in the 
ſenſitive irritated fever; nor decreaſed by the defect of that 
power, as in the ſenſitive inicritated fever. But in the greateſt 
number of the diſeaſes of this genus the arterial action is great- 
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ly diminiſhed in reſpect to ſtrength, and conſequently the fre- 
uency of pulſation is proportionally increaſed, as explained in 
ges. XXII. 2. 1. Which is owing to the deficiency of 
the ſenſorial power of irritation joined with the increaſe of 
that of ſenſation, and thus conſtitutes the ſenſitive inirritated 
fever; as in Scarlatina with gangrenous tonſils, | 
From this great debility of the action of the arteries, there 
to be leſs of the coagulable lymph or mucus ſecreted 
on their internal ſurfaces ; whence there is not only a defect of 
that buff or ſize upon the blood, which is ſeen on the ſurface of 
that, which is drawn in the ſenſitive irritated fever; but the 
blood, as it cools, when it has been drawn into a baſon, ſcarce- 
ly coagulates ; and is faid to be diſſolved, and is by ſome ſuppoſ- 
ed to be in a ſtate of actual putrefaction. See Set, XXXIII. 


1. 3. where the truth of this idea is controverted. But in the 


fevers of both this genus and the preceding one __ heat is 
produced from the chemical combinations in the ſecretions of 
new veſſels and fluids, and pain or uneafineſs from the diſtenti- 
on of the old ones; till towards the termination, of the diſeaſe 
ſenſation ceaſes, as well as irritation, with the mortification of 
the affected parts, and the death of the patient. 
Dyſenteria, as well as tonſillitis and aphtha, are enumerated 
amongſt the diſeaſes of external membranes, becaule they are 
ed either to the atmoſpheric air, which is breathed, and 
ſwallowed with our food and faliva ; or they are expoſed to the 
inflammable air, or hydrogen, which is generated in the in- 
teſtines ; both which contribute to produce or promote the 
contagious quality of theſe fluids; as mentioned in Claſs II. 


L 18 | 
It is not ſpeaking accurate language, if we ſay, that in the 
diſeaſes of this genus the fever is contagious ; ſince it is the 
material produced by the external membranes, which is conta- 
gious, after it has been expoſed to air; while the fever is the 


- conſequence of this contagious matter, and not the cauſe of it. 


As appears from the inoculated ſmall-pox, in which the fever 
does not commence, till after ſuppuration has taken place in the 
inoculated arm, and from the diſeaſes of the fifth genus of this 
order, where contagion exiſts without fever. See Claſs II. I. 


5. and II. 1. 3. 18. 


SPECIES. 


2. Febris ſenſitive inirritata. Senſitive inirritated fever. 
Typhus gravior. Putrid malignant fever. Jail fever. The 
immediate cauſe of this diſeaſe is the increaſe of the ſenſorial 
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power of ſenſation, joined with the decreaſe of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation; that is, it conſiſts in the febris ſenſitiva, 
joined with the febris inirritativa of Claſs I. 2. I. I. as the fe- 
bis ſenſitiva irritata of the preceding genus conſiſts of the fe- 
bris ſenſitiva Joined with the febris irritativaof Claſs I. I. 1. I. 
In both which the word irritata, and inirritata, are deſigned 
to expreſs more or leſs irritation” than the natural quantity; 
and the ſame when applied to ſome of the diſeaſes of this 
enus. 
, This fever is frequently accompanied with topical 'inflam- 
mation, which is liable, if the arterial ſtrength is not ſupported, 
to end in ſphacelus; and as mortihed parts, ſuch as loughs of 
the throat, if they adhere to living parts, ſoon become putrid 
from the warmth and moiſture of their ſituation; theſe fevers 
have been termed putrid, and have been thought to owe their 
cauſe to what is only their conſequence, * In hot climates this 
fever is frequently induced by the exhalations of ſtagnating 
lakes or marſhes,” which abound with animal ſubſtances ; but 
which in eolder countries produce fevers with debility only, as 
the quartan ague, without inflammation, | 
The ſenſitive inirritated, or malignant, fever is alſo fre- 
quently produced by the putrid exhalations and ſtagnant air in 
priſons ; but perhaps moſt frequently by contact or near ap 
proach of the perſons, who have reſided in them, Theſe cauſes 
of malignant feyers contributed to produce, and to ſupport for 
a while, the ſeptic and antifeptic theory of them; ſee SeR, 
XXXIII. 1. 3. The vibices or bruiſes, and petechiæ or pur- 
ples, were believed to be owing to the diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood by its incipient putrefaction; but hydroſtatical experi- 
ments haye been made, which ſhew the ſizy blood of the pa- 
tient in ſenſitive irritated or inflammatory fever, with ftrong 
pulſe, is more fluid, while it is warm, than this uncoagulable 
blood taken in this ſenſitive inirritated, or malignant fever; 
from whence it is inferred, that theſe petechiz, and vibices, are 
owing to the deficient power of abſorption in the terminations 
of the veins, See Claſs I. 2. 1. 5, | 
This ſenſitive inirritated fever, or typhus gravior, is diftin- 
guiſhed from the inirritative fever, or typhus mitior, in the 
early ſtages of it, by the colour of the ſkin; which in the lat- 
ter is . with leſs heat, owing to the leſs violent action of 
the capillaries; in this it is higher coloured, and hotter, from 
the greater energy of the capillary action in the production of 
new veſſels. In the more advanced ſtate petechiæ, and the pro- 
duction of contagious matter from inflamed membranes, as the 
aphthæ of the mouth, or ulcers of the throat, diſtinguiſhes this 
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fever from the former. Delirium, and dilated pupils of the 
eyes, are more frequent in nervous fevers; and ſtupor with 
deafneſs more frequent attendants or malignant fevers. Sce 
Claſs I. 2. 5.6. | 

There is another criterion diſcernible by the touch of an ex- 
perienced finger; and that is, the coat of the artery in inflam- 
matory fevers, both thoſe attended with itrength of pulſation, 


and theſe with weak pulſation, feels harder, or more like a 


cord; for the coats of the arteries in theſe fevers are themſelves 
inflamed, and are conſequently turgid with blood, and thence 


are leſs eaſily compreſſed, though their pulſations are neverthe- 


leſs weak ; when the artery is large or full with an inflamed 


coat, it is called hard; and when imall or empty with an in- 


flamed coat, it is called ſharp, by many writers. 

M. M. "The indications of cure conſiſt. 1. In procuring a 
regurgitation of any offenſive material, which may be lodged 
in the long mouths of the lacteals or lymphatics, or in their 
tumid glands. 2. To excite · the ſyſtem into neceſſary action 
by the repeated exhibition of nutrientia, ſorbentia, and inci- 
tantia; and to preſerve the due evacuation of the bowels. 


To prevent any unneceſſary expenditure of ſenſorial power. 


4. To prevent the formation of ulcers, or to promote the ab- 
ſorption in them, for the purpoſe of healing them. 


1. One ounce of wine of ipecacuanha, or about ten grains 


of the powder, ſhould be given as an emetic. After a few 
hours three or four grains of calomel ſhould be given in a little 


mucilage, or conſerve. Where ſomething ſwallowed into the 
ſtomach is the cauſe of the fever, it is liable to be arreſted by 


the lymphatic glands, as the matter of the ſmall-pox inoculated 


in the arm is liable to be ſtopped by the axillary lymphatic 
gland; in this ſituation it may continue a day or two, or longer, 
and may be 8 during the operation of an emetic or 


cathartic into the ſtomach or bowel, as evidently happens on 
the exhibition of calomel, as explained in Sect. XXIX. 7. 2. 
For this reaſon an emetic and cathartic, with veneſection, if 
indicated by the hardneſs and fulneſs of the pulſe, will very fre- 
quently remove fevers, if exhibited on the firſt, ſecond, or even 
third day. 


2. Wine and opium, in ſmall doſes repeated frequently, but 


ſo that not the leaſt degree of intoxication follows, for in that 
caſe a greater degree of debility is produced from the expendi- 


ture of ſenſorial power in unneceſſary motions. ' Many weak 
patients have been thus ſtimulated to death. See Sect. XII. 7. 
8. The Peruvian bark ſhould be given alſo in repeated doſes in 


ſuch quantity only as may ſtrengthen digeſtion, not * it. 
| © For 
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For theſe purpoſes two ounces of wine, or of ale, or cyder, 
ſhould be given every ſix hours; and two ounces of decoction 
of bark, with two drachms of the tincture of bark, and fix 
drops of tincture of opium, ſhould be given alſo every fix 
hours alternately ; that is, each of them four times in twenty- 
four hours. As much rhubarb as may induce a daily evacua- 
tion, ſhould be given to remove the colluvies of indigeſted ma- 
terials from the bowels; which might otherwiſe increaſe the 
diſtreſs of the patient by the air it gives out in putrefaction, or 
by producing a diarrhoea by its acrimony; the putridity of the 
evacuations are in conſequence of the total inability of the di- 
geſtive powers; and their dela n the inteſtines, to the inacti- 
vity of that canal in reſpect to its periſtaltic motions. | 
The quantities of wine or beer and opium, and bark, above 
mentioned, may be increaſed by degrees, if the patient ſeems 
refreſhed by them; and if the pulſe becomes flower on their ex- 
hibition; but this with caution, as I have ſeen 'irrecoverable 
miſchief done by greater quantities both of opium, wine, and 
bark, in this kind of fever; in which their uſe is to ſtrengthen 
the digeſtion of the weak patient, rather than to ſtop the pa- 
roxyſins of fever; but when they are adminiſtered in intermit- 
tents, much larger quantities are neceſſary. | 
The ſtimulus of ſmall blifters applied in ſucceffion, one 
every three or four days, when the patient becomes weak, is of 
great ſervice by ſtrengthening digeſtion, and by preventing 
the coldneſs of the extremities, owing to the ſympathy of 
the ſkin with the ſtomach, and of one part of the ſkin with 
another, ; | 
In reſpect to nutriment, the patient ſhould be ſupplied with 
wine and water, with toaſted bread, and ſugar or fpice in it; 
or with ſago with wine; freſh broth with turnips, cellery, par- 
fley; fruit; new milk. Tea with cream and ſugar ; bread 
pudding, with lemon juice and ſugar ; chicken, fiſſi, or what- 
ever is grateful to the palate of the ſick perſon, in ſmall quan- 
tity repeated frequently; with ſmall beer, cyder and water, or 
wine and water, for drink, which may be acidulated-with acid 
of vitriol in ſmall quantities. * 72 | 
3. All unneceſſary motions are to be checked, or prevented. 
Hence horizontal poſture, obſcure room, filence, cool air. 
All the parts of the ſkin, which feel too hgtito: the hand, ſhould 
be expoſed to a current of cool air, or bathed-with cold water, 
Whether there are eruptions on it or not. Waſh the patient 
twice a day with cold vinegar and water, or cold fait and water; 
or cold water alone, by means of a ſponge. If ſome parts are 
too cold, as the extremities, while other parts are too hot, as 


the 
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the face or breaſt, cover the cold parts with flannel, and 
« cool che hot parts by a current of cool air, or bathing them as 

above. . 

4 Far the healing of ulcers, if in the mouth, ſolution of 
alum in water about 40 grains to an ounce, or of blue vitriol in 
water, one grain or two to an ounce may be uſed to touch them 
with three or four times a day. Of theſe perhaps a ſolution of 
Q\alum is to be preferred, as it inſtantly takes away the ſtench 
from ulcers I ſuppoſe by combining with the volatile alcali 
which attends it. For this purpoſe a ſolution of alum of an 
ounce to a pint of water ſhould be frequently injected by means 
of a ſyringe into the mouth. If there are ulcers on the external 
ſkin, fine powder of bark ſeven parts, and ceruſſa in fine powder 
one part, ſhould be mixed, and applied dry on the fore, and 
kept on by lint, and a bandage. 

As floughs in the mouth are frequently produced by the pre- 
vious dryneſs of the membranes, which line it, this dryneſs 
ſhould be prevented by frequently moiſtening them, which may 
be cif, by injection with a ſyringe, or by a moiſt ſponge, 
or laſtly in the wing manner. Place a glaſs of wine and 
water, or of milk and ſugar, on a table by the bedſide, a little 
above the level of the mouth of the patient ; then, having pre- 
viouſly moiſtened a long piece of narrow lifting, or cloth, er 

— with the ſame — leave one end of it in the glaſs, 


and introduce the other into the mouth of the patient; Which 


will thus be ſupplied with a conſtant oozing of the fluid through 
the cloth, which acts as a capillary ſyphon. | 
The viſcid phlegm, which adheres to the tongue, ſhould be 
lated by ſome auſtere acid, as by lemon-juice evaporated 
to half its quantity, or by crab-juice; and then it may be 
ſcraped off by a knife, or rubbed off by flannel, or a ſage leaf 
dipped in vinegar, or in falt and water. 


2. Eryſipelas, St. Anthony's fire, may be divided into three 
kinds, which differ in their method of cure, the irritated, the 
inirritated, and the ſenſitive eryſipelas. | 
- Eryfipelas irritatum is attended with increaſe of irritation be- 
ſides increaſe of ſenſation ; that is, with ſtrong, hard, and full 
pulſe, which requires frequent veneſection, like other inflam- 
mations with arterial ftrength. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 
phlegmonic inflammations of the laſt genus by its ſituation on 
the external habit, and by the redneſs, heat, and tumour not 


— diſtinctly circumſcribed ; fo that the eye or finger cannot 


y trace the extent of them. 
| When 
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When the external ſkin is the ſeat of inflammation, and pro- 
duces ſenſitive irritated fever, no collection of matter is form- 
ed, as when a phlegmon is ſituated in the cellular membrane 
beneath the ſkin ; but the cuticle riſes as beneath a bliſter- 
plaſter, and becomes ruptured; and a yellow material oozes 
out, and becomes inſpiſſated, and lies upon its ſurface; as is 
ſeen in this kind of eryſipelas, and in the confluent ſmall-pox ; 
or if the new veſſels are reabſorbed the cuticle peels off in ſcales. 

This difference of the termination of eryſipelatous and phleg- 
monie inflammation ſeems to be owing in part to the leſs diſten- 
ſibility of the cuticle than of the cellular membrane, and in 
part to the ready exhalation of the thinner parts of the ſecreted 
fluids through its pores. | 

This 2 is generally preceded by a fever for two or 
three days before the eruption, which is liable to appear in ſome 
places, as it declines in others; and ſeems frequently to ariſe 
from a previous ſcratch or injury of the ſkin; and is attended 
ſometimes with inflammation of the cellular membrane beneath 
the ſkin ; whence a real phlegmon and collection of matter be- 
comes joined to the eryſipelas, and either occaſions or increaſes 
the irritated fever, which attends it. 5 

There is a greater ſympathy between the external ſkin and the 
meninges of the brain, than between the cellular membrane 
and thoſe meninges; whence eryſipelas is more liable to be pre- 

ceded or pans or ſucceeded, by delirium than internal 
phiegmons. I except the mumps, or FN deſcribed be- 
lew ; which is properly an external gland, as its excretory duct 
opens into the air. When pain of the head or delirium pre- 
cedes the cutaneous eruption of the face, there is ſome reaſon 
to believe, that the primary diſeaſe is a torpor of the meninges 
of the brain; and that the eee violent action is transferred 
to the ſkin of the face by ſenſitive aflociation; and that a ſimilar 
ſympathy occurs between ſome internal membranes and the ſkin 
over them, when eryſipelas appears on other parts of the body. 
If this circumſtance ſhould be ſupported by further evidence, 
this diſeaſe ſhould be removed iuto Claſs IV. along with the 
rheumatiſm and gout. See Claſs IV. I. 2. 17. rp 

This ſuppoſed retropulſion of eryſipelas on the brain from 
the frequent appearance of delirium, has prevented the free 
uſe of the Jancet early in this diſeaſe to the deſtruction of many; 
as it has prevented the ſubduing of the general inflammation, 
and thus has in the end produced the particular one on the 
brain. Mr. B, a delicate gentleman about ſixty, had an 


eryſipelas beginning near one ear, and extending by 7 
over the whole head, with hard, full, and ſtrong pulſe; blood 
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was taken from him four or ſive times in conſiderable quantity, 


with gentle cathartics, with calomel, diluents, and cool air, 
and he recovered without any ſigns of delirium, or inflamma- 
„ a ſtrong 
corpulent man of inferior life, had eryſipelas over his whole 


tion of the meninges of the brain, Mr. W 


head, with ſtrong hard pulſe: he was not evacuated early in the 
diſeaſe through the timidity of his apothecary, and died deliri- 
© OUS, Mrs. F — bad eryſipelas on the face, without either 
ſtrong or weak pulſe; that is, with ſenſitive fever alone, with- 
out ſuperabundance or deficiency of itritation; and recovered 
without any but natural evacuations. From theſe three caſes of 
eryſipelas on the head it appears, that the evacuations by the 
lancet muſt be uſed with courage, where the degree of inflam- 
mation requires it; but not where this degree of inflammation 
is ſmall, nor in the eryſipelas attended with inirritation, as de- 
ſcribed below. | | 
M. M. Veneſection repeated according to the degree of in- 
flammation. An emetic. Calomel three grains every other 
night. Cool air. Diluents, emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, as a 
quarter of a grain every ſix hours. Tea, weak broth, gruel, 
lemonade, neutral ſalts. Sce Sect. XII. 6. | 
Bauch external applications as carry away the heat of the ſkin 
may be of ſervice, as cold water, cold flour, ſnow, ether, 


' Becauſe theſe applications impede the exertions of the ſecerning 


veſſels, which are now in too great action; but any applicati- 
ons of the ſtimulant kind, as folutions of lead, iron, copper, 
or of alum, uſed early in the diſeaſe, muſt be injurious; as 
they ſtimulate the fecerning veſſels, as well as the abſorbent 
veſiele, into greater action; exactly as occurs when fitmulant 
eye waters are uſed too ſoon in ophihalmy. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 
2, But as the cuticle peels off in this caſe after the inflamma- 
tion ceaſes, it differs from ophthalmy ; and ſtimulant applica- 
tions are not indicated at all, except where ſymptoms of gan- 
'grene appear. For as a new cuticle is formed under the old 
one, as under a bliſter, the ſerous fluid between them is a de- 
'fence to the new cuticle, and ſhould dry into a ſcab by exhala- 
tion rather than be reabſorbed. Hence we' ſee how greaſy or 
oily. applications, and even how moiſt ones, are injurious in 
eryſipelas; becauſe they prevent the exhalation of the ſerous 
effuſion between the old and new cuticle, and thus retard the 
formation of the latter. 5 | 
© Eryſppelas inirritatum differs from the former in its being at- 
tended with weak pulſe, and other ſymptoms of ſenſitive inirri- 
tated fever. The feet and legs are particularly liable to this 
erylipelas, which precedes or attends the ſphacelus or mortifi- 
-* 1 tba cation 


variet 


all the 
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cation of thoſe parts. A great and long coldneſs firſt affects the 
limb, and the eryſipelas on the ſkin ſeems to occur in conſe- 
quence of the previous torpor of the interior membranes. As 
this generally attends old age, it becomes more dangerous in pro- 
portion to the age, and alſo to the habitual intemperance of 
the patient in relpoA to the uſe of fermented or ſpirituous li- 
quor, | 
When the former kind, or irritated eryſipelas, continues 
long, the patient becomes ſo weakened as to be liable to all the 
ſymptoms of this inirritated eryſipelas ; eſpecially where the 
meninges of the brain are primarily affected. As in that caſe, 
after two or three efforts have been made to remove the return- 
ing periods of torpor of the meninges to the external ſkin, 
thoſe meninges become inflamed themſelves, and the patient 
ſinks under the diſeaſe; in a manner fimilar to that in old gouty 
patients, where the torpor of the liver or ſtomach is relieved by 
aſſociation of the inflammation of the membranes of the feet, 
and then of other joints, and laſtly the power of aſſociation ceaſ- 
ing to act, but the exceſs of ſenſation continuing, the liver or 
ſtomach remains torpid, or become themſelves inflamed, and 
the patient is deſtroyed. _ | 

M. M. Where there exiſts a beginning gangrene of the 
extremities, the Peruvian bark, and wine, and opium, are to 
be given in large quantities; ſo as to ſtrengthen the patient, 
but not to intoxicate, or to impede his digeſtion of aliment, as 
mentioned in the firſt ſpecies of this genus. Claſs II. 1. 2. 1. 
But where the brain is inflamed or oppreſſed, which is known 
either by delirium, with quick pulſe ; or by ſtupor, and flow 
reſpiration with flow pulſe ; other means muſt be applied. 
Such as, firſt, a fomentation on the head with warm water, 
with or without aromatic herbs, or ſalt in it, ſhould be conti- 
nued for an hour or two at a time, and frequently repeated. A 
bliſter may alſo be applied on the head, and the fomentation 
nevertheleſs occaſionally repeated. n very gentle ſti. 
mulants, as camphor one grain or two in infuſion of valerian, 
Wine and water or ſmall beer, weak broth, An enema. Six 
grains of rhubarb and one of calomel. Afterwards five drops 
of tincture of opium, which may be repeated every ſix hours, 
If it ſeems of ſervice. Might the head be bathed for a minute 
with cold water ? or with ether ? or vinegar ? | | 

Eryſipelas ſenſitivum is a third ſpecies, differing only in the 
kind of. fever which attends it, which is ſimply inflammatory, 
or ſenſitive, without either exceſs of irritation, as in the firſt 
variety; or the defect of irritation, as in the ſecond variety; 
all theſe kinds of eryſipelas are liable to return by * in 
ome 
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fome people, who have paſſed the middle of life, as at periods 


of a lunation, or two Tunations, or at the equinoxes. When 


theſe periods of eryſipelas happen to women, they ſeem to ſup- 


ply the place of the receding catamenia z when to men, I have 
ſometimes believed them to be affociated with a torpor of the 
Hver ; as they generally occur in thoſe who have drank vinous 
ſpirit exceſſively, though not approbriouſly; and that hence 
they ſupply the place of periodical piles, or gout, or gutta 
roſea. 

M. M. As the fever requires no management, the diſcaſe 
takes its progreſs ſafely, like a moderate paroxyſm of the gout; 
but in this caſe, as in ſome of the former, the eryſipelas does 
not appear to be a primary diſeaſe, and ſhould perhaps be remov- 
ed to the Claſs of Aſſociation. 


3. Tonfillitis. Inflammation of the tonſils. The uncouth 
term Cynanche has been uſed for diſeaſes ſo diflimilar, that I 
have divided them into Tonfillitis and Parotitis ; and hope to 
be excuſed for adding a Greek termination to a Latin word, as 
one of thoſe languages may juſtly be confidered as a dialect of 
the other. By tonſillitis the inflammation of the tonſils is 
principally to be underſtood ; but as all inflammations generally 
ſpread further than the part firſt affected; ſo, when the ſummit 
of the windpipe is alſo much inflamed, it may be termed ton- 
fillitis trachealis, or croup. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 4. and II. 1. 2. 4.; 
and when the ſummit-of the gullet is much inflamed wo Bran 
the tonſil, it may be called tonfillitis pharyngea, as deſcribed in 
Dr. Cullen's Nofologia, Genus X. p. 92. The inflammation 
of the tonſils may be divided into three kinds, which require 
different methods of cure, 

Won felt interna. Inflammation of the internal tonſil. 
When the ſwelling is fo conſiderable as to produce difficulty of 
breathing, the {rze of the tonſil ſhould be diminiſhed by cutting 
it with a ptoper lancet, which may either give exit to the mat- 
ter it contains, or may make it lefs by diſcharging a part of the 
dlood. This kind of angina is frequently attended with jrri- 
tated fever beſides the ſenſitive one, which accompanies all in- 
flammation, and ſometimes requires veneſection. An emetic 


mould be given early in the diſeaſe, as by its inducing the re- 


trograde action of the veſſels about the fauces during the nau- 


fea it occaſions, it may eliminate the very cauſe of the inflam- 
mation; which may have been-taken up vy the abſorbents, and 
Rill continue in the mouths of the lymphatics or their glands. 
The patient ſhould then be induced to ſwallow ſome aperient 
liquid, an infuſton of ſenna, ſo as to induce three or four eva- 

| ts | cuations. 
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cuations. Gargles of all kinds are rather hurtful, as the action 
of uſing them is liable to give pain to the inflamed parts; but 
the patients find great relief from frequently holding warm water 
in their mouths, and putting it out again, or by ſyringing warm 
water into the mouth, as this acts like a warm bath or fomenta- 
tion to the inflamed part. Laſtly, ſome mild ſtimulant, as a 
mild ſolution of ſalt and water, or of white vitriol and water, 
may be uſed to waſh the fauces with in the decline of the diſeaſe, 
to expedite the abſorption of the new veſſels, if neceſſary, as 
recommended in ophthalmy. 


Tonfillitis ſuperficialis. Inflammation of the ſurface of the 
tonſils. As the tonſils and parts in their vicinity are eovered 
with a membrane, which, though expoſed to currents of air, is 
nevertheleſs conſtantly kept moiſt by mucus and ſaliva, and is 
liable to diſeaſes of its ſurface like other mucous membranes, as 
well as to ſuppuration of the internal ſubſtance of the gland; 
the inflammation of its ſurface is ſucceeded by ſmall elevated 
puſtules with matter in them, which ſoon diſappears, and the 
parts either readily heal, or ulcers covered with ſloughs are left 
on the ſurface, * | 

This diſeaſe is generally attended with only ſenſitive fever, 
and therefore is of no danger, and may be diſtinguiſhed with 
great certainty from the dangerous inflammation or gangrene of 
the tonſils at the height of the ſmall-pox, or ſcarlet fever, by 
its not being attended with other ſymptoms of thoſe diſeaſes. 
One emetic and a gentle cathartic is generally ſufficient; and 
the frequent ſwallowing of weak broth, or gruel, both without 
ſalt in them, relieves the patient, and abfolves the cure. When 
theſe tumours of the tonſils frequently return I have ſometimes 
ſuſpected them to originate from the abſorption of putrid mat- 
ter from decaying teeth. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. and II. 2. 2. 1. 

Tonfillitis inirritata. Inflammation of the tonſils with ſenſi- 
tive 1nirritated fever is a ſymptom only of contagious fever, 
whether attended with ſcarlet eruption, or with confluent ſmall- 
pox, or otherwiſe, The matter of contagion is generally dif- 
fuſed, not diffolved in the air; and as this is breathed over the 
mucaginous ſurface of the tonſils, the contagious atoms are 
liable to be arreſted by the tonſil ; which therefore becomes the 
neſt of the future diſeaſe, like the inflamed circle round the 
inoculated puncture of the arm in ſuppoſititious ſmall-pox. This 
ſwelling is liable to ſuffocate the patient in ſmall-pox, and to be- 
come gangrenous in ſcarlet fever, and ſome other contagious 
fevers, which have been received in this manner. The exiſt- 
ence of inflanimation of the tonſil previous to the ſcarlet erup- 

| tion, 


when the tumor of the parotis and maxillary 
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tion, a8 the arm inflames in the inoculated ſmall-pox, and ſup- 


purates before the variolous eruption, ſhould be a criterion of 


the {carlet fever being taken in this manner. | 

M. M. All the means which ſtrengthen the patient, as in 
the ſenſitive inirritated fever, Claſs II. I. 2. 1. As it is liable 
to continue a whole lunation or more, great attention ſhould be 
uſed to nouriſh the patient with acidulous and vinous panada, 


broth with vegetables boiled in it, ſugar, cream, beer; all which 


wp frequently will contribute much to moiſten, clean, and 
eal the ulcuſcles, or ſloughs, of the throat; warm water and 


wine, or acid of lemon, ſhould be frequently applied to the ton- 


ſils by means of a ſyringe, or by means of a capillary ſyphon, as 


deſcribed in Claſs II I. 2. 1. A ſlight ſolution of blue vitriol, 


as two grains to an ounce, or a ſolution of ſugar of lead of about 
ſix grains to an ounce, may be of ſervice; eſpecially the latter, 


applied to the edges of the ſloughs, drop by drop by means of a 


ſmall glaſs tube, or ſmall crow-quiil with the end cut off, or by 
a camel's-hair pencil or ſponge; to the end of either of which 
a drop will conveniently hang by capillary attraction; as ſolutions 
of lead evidently impede the progreſs ot eryſipelas on the exte- 
rior ſkin, when it is attended with feeble pulſe. Yet a ſolution 
of alum injected frequently by a ſyringe is perhaps to be pre- 


| ferred, as it immediately removes the fetor of the breath, which 


muſt much injure the patient by its being perpetually received 
into the lungs by reſpiration. 


J. Parotitiss Mumps, or branks, is a contagious inflam- 
mation of the parotis and maxillary glands, and has generally 


peen claſſed under the word Cynanche or Angina, to which it 
bears no analogy. It divides itſelf into two kinds, which differ 
In the degree of favour which attends them, and in the method 


of cure. "2g" 
Parotitis ſuppurans. The ſuppurating mumps is to be diſ- 


' tinguiſhed by tne acuteneſs of the pain, and the ſenſitive, irri- 


tated, or inflammatory fever, which attends it. 
M. M. Veneſection. Cathartic with calomel three or four 


grains repeatedly, Cool air, diluents. This antiphlogiſtic 


treatment is to be continued no longer than is neceſſary to reliege 
the violence of the pain, as the diſeaſe is attended with conta- 
gion, and muſt run through a certain time, like other fevers 
with contagion. ; 

Parotitis mutabilis, Mutable parotis. A ſenſitive fever only, 
or a ſenſitive irritated fever, generally attends this kind. And 


glands ſubſides, 2 


D 


new ſwelling occurs in ſome diſtant part of che ſyſtem; as hap- 
a pens 
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pens to the hands and feet, at the commencement of the ſecon- 
dary fever of the ſmall-pox, when the tumor of the face ſub- 
ſides, This new ſwelling in the parotitis mutabilis is liable to 
affect the teſtes in men, and form a painful tumour, which 
ſhould be prevented from ſuppuration by very cautious means, 
if the violence of the pain threaten ſuch a termination; as by 
bathing che part with coldiſh water for a time, veneſection, a 


cathartic z or by a bliſter on the perinæum, or ſcrotum, or a 
poultice, en. 


N 


When women are affected with this complaint, after the 
ſwelling of the parotis and maxillary glands ſubſides, a tumor 
with pain is liable to affect their breaſts; which, however, I have 
never ſeen terminate in ſuppuration. ? 

On the retroceſſion of the, tumor of the teſtes above deſcribed, 
and I ſuppoſe of that of the breaſts in women, a delirium of the 
calm kind is very liable to occur; which in ſome caſes has been 
the firſt ſymptom which has alarmed the friends of the patient; 
and it has thence been difficult to diſcover the cauſe of it with- 
out much inquiry; the previous ſymptoms having been fo flight 
as not to have occaſioned any complaints. In this delirium, if 
the pulſe will bear it, veneſection ſhould be uſed, and three or 
four grains of calomel, with fomentation of the head with warm 
water for an hour together every three or four hours, 

Though this diſeaſe generally terminates favourably, con- 
ſidering the numbers attacked by it, when it is epidemic, yet it 
is dangerous at other times in every part of its progreſs, Some. 
times the parotis or maxillary. glands ſuppurate, producing ulcers 
which are difficult to cure, and frequently deſtroy the patient, 
where there was a previous ſcrophulous tendency, The teſtis 
in men is alſo liable to ſuppurate with great pain, long confine- 
ment, and much danger; and laſtly the affection of the brain is 
fatal to many. TEE 

Mr, W. W. had a ſwelled throat, which after a few days ſub- 
ſided. He became delirious or ſtupid, in which ſtate he was 
dy ng when I ſaw him; and his friends aſcribed his death to a 

coup de ſoleil, which he was ſaid to have received ſome months 
betore, when he was abroad. | . 

Mr. A. B. had a ſwelling of the throat, which after a few. 
days ſubſided, When I ſaw him he had great ſtupor, with flow 
breathing, and partial delirium. On fomenting his head with 

warm water for an hour theſe ſymptoms of ſtupor were greatly 
leſſened, and his oppreſſed breathing gradually ceaſed, and he 
recovered in one day. | | 
Mr. C. D. I found walking about the houſe in a calm delirium , 
without ſtupor; and not without much inquiry of his friends 


could 


® 
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could get the previous hiſtory of the diſeaſe ; which had been at. 
tended with parotis, and Called teſtis, previous to the delirium, 
A few ounces of blood were taken away, a gentle cathartic was 
directed, and his head fomented with warm water for an hour, 
born a ſinall bliſter on the back, and he recovered in two or three 

Mr. D. D. came down from London in the coach alone, ſo 
that no previous hiſtory could be obtained, He walking about 
the houſe in a calm delirium, but could give no ſenſible anſwe:s 
to any thing which was propoſed to him, His pulſe was weak 
and quick, Cordials, a bliſter, the bark, were in vain exhibited, 
and he died in two or three days, 

Mr. F. F. came from London in the fame manner in the coach, 
He was mild]y delirious with conſiderable ſtupor, and moderate 
' pulſe, and could give no account of himſelf, He continued in 
a kind of cataleptic ſtupor, fo that he would remain for hours 
in any poſture he was placed, either in his chair, or in bed; 
and did not attempt to ſpeak for about a fortnight ; and then gra- 
dually recovered, Theſe two laſt caſes are not related as being 
certainly owing to parotitis, but as they might probably have 
that origin, | | 

The parotitis ſuppurans, or mumps with jrritated fever, is 
at times epidemic among cats, and may he called parotitis felina; 
as I haye reaſon to believe from the ſwellings under the jaws, 
which frequently ſuppurate, and are very fatal to thoſe animals, 


In the village of Haywood, in Staffordſhire, I remember a. 


whole breed of Perſian cats, with long white hair, was deftroyed 


by this malady, along with almoſt all the common cats of the 


neighbourhood ; and as the parotitis or mumps had not long be- 
fore prevailed amongſt human beings in that part of the coun- 
try, I recollect being inclined to her that the cats received 
the infection from mankind ; though in all other contagious 
diſeaſes, except the rabies canina can be ſo called, no different 
genera of animals naturally communicate infection to each 
other; and I am informed, that vain efforts have been made to 
communicate the ſmall-pox and meaſles to ſome quadrupeds b 

inoculation. A diſeaſe of the head and neck deſtroyed almo 


all the cats in Weſtphalia, Savage, Noſol. Claſs X. Art, 30. 8. 


5. Catarrhus ſenſitivus conſiſts of an inflammation of the 
membrane, which lines the noſtrils and fauces. It is attended 
with ſenſitive fever alone, and is cured by the fteam of warm 
water externally, and by diluents internally, with moderate ve- 
neſection and gentle cathartics. This may be termed catarrhus 


ſenſitivus, to diſtinguiſh it from the catarrhus contagioſus, and 
* is 


morh 
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is in common language called a violent cold in the head; it dif- 
fers from the catarrhus calidus, or warm catarrh, of Claſs I. 1. 
2. 7. in the production ef new veſſels, or inflammation of the 
2 and the conſequent more purulent appearance of the 

iſcharge. ; | 
Kancedo catarrhalis, or catarrhal hoarſeneſs, is a frequent 
ſymptom of this diſeaſe, and is occaſioned by the pain or ſore- 
neſs which attends the thickened and inflamed m of the 
larynx; which prevents the muſcles of vocality from ſufficiently. 
contracting the aperture of it. It ceaſes with the inflammation, 
or may be relieved by the ſteam of warm water alone, or of water 
and vinegar, or of water and ether. See Paralytic Hoarſeneſs, 
Claſs III. 2. 1. 4. | | 


6. Catarrhus contagioſus. This malady attacks ſo many at 
the ſame time, and ſpreads gradually over ſo great an extent of 
country, that there can be no doubt but that it is diſſeminated by 
the atmoſphere. In the year 1782 the ſun was for many weeks 
obſcured by a dry fog, and appeared red as through- a common 
miſt, The material, which thus rendered the air muddy, pro- 
bably cauſed the epidemic catarrh, which prevailed in that year, 
and which began far in the north, and extended itſelf over all 
Europe. See Botanic Garden, Vol. II. note on Chunda, and 
Vol. I. Canto IV. line 294, note; and was ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown out of a volcano, which much- diſplaced the coun- 
try of Iceland. 

In many inſtances there was reaſon tobelieve, that this diſeaſe 
became contagious, as well as epidemic ; that is, that one per- 
ſon might receive it from another, as well as by the general un- 
ſalutary influence of the atmoſphere. This is difficult to com- 
prehend, but may be conceived by conſidering the increaſe of 
contagious matter in the ſmall- pox. In that diſeaſe one particle 
of contagious matter ſtimulates the ſkin of the arm in inocula- 
tion into morbid action ſo as to produce a thouſand particles 
ſimilar to itſelf z the ſame thing occurs in catarrh, a few delete- 
rious atoms ſtimulate the mucous membrane of the noſtrils into 
morbid actions, which produce a thouſand other particles ſimilar 
to themſelves. Theſe contagious particles diffuſed in the air mult. 
have conſiſted of animal matter, otherwiſe how could an animal 
body by being ſtimulates by them produce ſimilar particles? 
Could they then have had a volcanic origin, or muſt they not 
rather have been blown from putrid marſhes full of animal mat- 
ter? But the greateſt part of the ſolid earth has been made 
from animal and vegetable recrements, which may be diſperſed 
by volcanos.— Future diſcoveries muſt anſwer theſe — 

l | 5 
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As be ſenſive fever attending theſe epidemic catarrhs is ſel- 


dom either much irritated or initritateq, veneſection is not al- 
ways either clearly indicated or forbid ; but as thoſe who have 
died of theſe catarrhs have generally bad iuſtamed livers, with 
conſequent ſuppuration in them, vencſection is adviſeable, 
wherever the cough and fever are greater than common, fo as to 
render the uſe of the lancet in the leaſt dubious, And in ſome 
caſes a ſecond bleeding was neceſſary, and 2 mild cathartic or 
two with four grains of calomel ; with mucilaginous ſubacid di- 
luents 3 and warm ſteam occaſionally to alleviate the cough, 
— finiſhed the cure: en | 

The catarrhus contagioſus is a frequent diſeaſe amongſt horſes 
and dogs; it ſeems firit to be diſſeminated amongſt theſe animals 
by miaſmata diffuſed in the atmoſphere, becauſe ſo many of them 
receive it at the ſame time; and afterwards to be communicable 
from one horſe or dog to another by contagion, as above de- 


ſcribed. Theſe epidemic or contagious catarrhs more frequent- 


ly occur amongſt dogs and horſes than amongſt men; which is 
probably owing to the greater extenſion and ſenſibility of the 
mucous membrane, which covers the organ of ſmell, and is dif- 
fuſed over their wide noſtrils, and their large maxillary and 


frontal cavities. And to this circumſtance may be aſcribed the 


greater fatality of it to theſe animals. 
In reſpe& to horſes, I ſuſpect the fever at the beginning to be 
of the ſenſitive, irritated, or inflammatory kind, bocauſe there 


is ſo great a diſcharge of purulent mucus; and that therefore 


they will bear once bleeding early in the diſeaſe; and alſo one 
mild purgative, conſiſting of about half an ounce of aloe, and as 


much white hard ſoap, mixed together. They ſhould be turned 


out to graſs both day and night for the benefit of pure air, unleſs 
the weather be too cold (and in that caſe they ſhould be kept in 
an open airy ſtable, without being tied), that they may hang 
down their heads to facilitate the diſcharge of the mucus from 
their noſtrils. Graſs ſhould be offered them, or other freſh ve- 
getables, as carrots and potatoes, with maſhes of malt, or of 
oats, and with plenty of freſh warm or cold water frequently in 
a day. When ſymptoms of debility appear, which may be 
known by the coidneſs of the ears or other extremities, or when 
floughs can be ſeen on the membrane which lines the noſtrils, a 
drink conſiſting of a pint of ale with half an ounce of tincture 
of N in it, given every ſix hours, is likely to be of great 
utility. 


In dogs 1 believe the catarrh is — joined with ſymptoms 


of debility early in the diſeaſe. "Theſe animals ſhould be per- 


mitted to go about in the open air, and ſnould have conſtant ac- 


ceſs 
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ceſs to freſh water. The uſe of being as much as may be in the 
air is evident, becauſe all the air which they breathe paſſes twice 
over the putrid ſloughs of the mortified parts of the membrane 
which lines the noſtrils, and the maxillary and frontal cavities; 
that is, both during inſpiration and expiration; and muſt there- 
fore be loaded with contagious particles. Freſh new milk, and 
freſh broth, ſhoald be given them very frequently, and they 


ſhould be ſuffered to go amongſt the graſs, which they ſometimes 


eat for the purpoſe of an emetic; and if poſſible ſhould have 
acceſs to a running ſtream of water. As the contagious mucus 
of the noſtrils, both of theſe animals and of horſes, generally 
drops into the water they attempt to drink. Bits of raw fleſh, 
if the dog will eat them, are preferred to cooked meat ; and 
from five to ten drops of tincture of opium may be given with 
advantage, when ſymptoms of debility are evident, according ta 
the ſize of the dog, every {ix hours. If floughs can be ſeen in 
the noſtrils, they fhould be moiſtened twice a day, both in horſes 
and dogs, with a ſolution of ſugar of lead, or of alum, by means 
of a ſponge fixed on a bit of whale bone, or by a ſyringe. The 
lotion may be made by diſſolving half an ounce of ſugar of lead 
ina pint of water. | 

Ancient philoſophers ſeem to have believed, that the conta- 
gious miaſinata in their warm climates affected horſes and dogs 
previous to mankind. If thoſe contagious particles were ſup- 
poſed to be diffuſed amongſt the heavy inflammable air, or car- 
bonated hydrogen, of putrid marſhes, as theſe animals hold their 
heads down lower to the ground, they may be ſuppoſed to have 
received them ſooner than men. And though men and quadru- 
peds might receive a diſeaſe from the ſame Aba of marſh-pu- 
trefaction, they might not afterwards be able to infec each 
other, though they might infe& other animals of the ſame ge- 
nus; as the new contagious matter generated in their own bo- 
dies might not be preciſely ſimilar to that received; as happened 
in the jail fever at Oxford, where thoſe who took the contagion 
and died, did not intect others, 


On mules and dogs the infection firſt began, 
And, laſt, the veageful arrows fix'd on man. 
Popz's Homer's Iliad, I. 


7. Peripneumonia ſuper ficialis. The ſuperficial or ſpurious 
peripneumony coniits in an inflammation of the membrane, 
which lines the bronchia, and bears the ſame analogy to the true 
peripneumony, as the inflammations of other membranes do to 
that of the parenchyma, or ſubſtantial parts of the viſcus, which 
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mony, or along with it; when the lancet has not been uſed ſuf- 
ficiently to cure by reabſorbing the inflamed parts, or what is 


amet reſolution. 


M. Diluents, mucilage, antimonials, warmiſh air con- 
ſtantly changed, veneſection once, perhaps twice, if the pulſe 
will bear it. Oily volatile draughts. Balſams? Neutral falts 
increaſe the tendency to cough. Blifters in ſucceſſion about the 
cheſt. Warm bath. Mild purgatives. Very weak chicken 
broth without ſalt in it. Boiled onions. One grain of calomel 
every night for a week. From five drops to ten of tincture of 
—_— at fix Every night, when the patient becomes weak. 

igitalis? See Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. 


8. Pertuſſis. Tuſſis convulſiva. Chin-cough reſembles pe- 
ripneumonia ſuperficialis in its conſiſting in an inflammation of 
the membrane which lines the air-veſſels of the lungs; but differs 


in the circumſtance of its being contagious ; and is on that ac- 


count of very long duration; as the whole of the lungs are 
probably not infected at the fame time, but the contagious in- 
flammation continues gradually to creep on the membrane. It 
may in this reſpect be compared to the ulcers in the pulmonary 


conſumption; but it differs in this, that in chin-cough ſome 
branches of the bronchia heal, as others become inflamed. 


This complaint is not uſually clafled amongſt febrile diſorders, 


but a ſenſitive fever may generally be perceived-to attend it dur- 


ing ſome part of the day, eſpecially in weak patients. And a pe- 


ripneumony very frequently ſupervenes, and deſtroys great num- 


bers of children, except the lancet or four or fix leeches be im- 
mediately and repeatedly uſed. When the child has permanent 
difficulty of breathing, which continues between the coughing 


fits: unleſs blood be taken from it, it dies in two, three, or four 


days of the inflammation of the lungs. During this permanent 
difficulty of breathing the hooping-cough abates, or quite ceaſes, 
and returns again after once or twice bleeding; which is then a 
5 as the child now poſſeſſing the power to cough 

the difficulty of breathing to be abated. I dwell longer 
upon this, becauſe many loſe their lives from the difficulty there 
is in bleeding young children; where the apothecary is old or 
clumſy, or is not furniſhed with a very ſharp and fine- pointed 


lancet. In this diſtreſſing ſituation the application of four 
leeches to one of the child's legs, the wounds made by which 


ſhould continue to bleed an hour or two, is a ſuccedancum; and 
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ſaves the patient, if repeated once or twice according to the dif- 
ficulty of the reſpiration. 

The chin-cough ſeems to reſemble the gonorthœa venerea in 
ſeveral circumſtances. They are both received by infection, are 
both diſeaſes of the mucous membrane, are both generally cured 
in four or fix weeks without medicine. If ulcers in the cellular 
membrane under the mucous membrane occur, they are of a 
ge kind, and deſtroy the patient in both diſeaſes, if no 
medicine be adminiſtered. i - 

Henee the cure ſhould be ſimilar in both theſe diſeaſes ; firſt 

neral evacuations and diluents, then, after a week or two, I 
Rav believed the following pills of great advantage. The doſe 
for a child of about three years old was one ſixth part of a grain 
of calomel, one ſixth part of a grain of opium, and two grains 
of rhubarb to be taken twice a day, Fs 64 

The opium promotes abſorption from the mucous membrane, 
and hence contributes to heal it. The mercury prevents ulcers 
from being formed under the mucous membrane, or cures them, 
as in the lues venerea ; and the rhubarb is neceſſary to keep the 
bowels open, 

M. M. Antimonial vomits frequently repeated. Mild ca- 
thartics, Cool air. Tincture of cantharides, or repeated bliſ- 
ters; afterwards opiates in ſmall doſes, and the bark. Warm 
bath frequently uſed, The ſteam of warm water with a little 
vinegar in it may be inhaled twice a day, Could the 1 
of carbonic acid gas mixed with atmoſpheric air be of ſervice 
Copious veneſeRion, whena difficulty of breathing continues be- 
tween the fits of coughing; otherwiſe the cough and the ex- 
pectoration ceaſe, and the patient is deſtroyed. Ulcers of the 
lungs ſometimes ſupervene, and the phthiſis pulmonalis in a few 
weeks terminates in death. Where the cough continues after 
ſome weeks without much of the hooping, and a ſenſitive fever 
daily ſupervenes, ſo as to reſemble hectie fever from ulcers of 
the lungs ; change of air for a week or fortnight acts as a charm, 
and reffdres the patient beyond the hopes of the phyſician. 

Young children ſhould lie with their heads and ſhoulders 
raiſed ; and ſhould be conſtantly watched day and night; that 
when the cough occurs, they may be held up eaſily, fo as to 
ſtand upon their feet bending a little forwards; or nicely ſup- 
ported in that poſture which they ſeem to put themſelves into. 
A bow of whalebone, about the fize of the bow of a key, is 
very uſeful to extract the phlegm out of the mouths of infants 
at the time of their coughing ; as an handkerchief, if applied at 
the time of their quick inſpirations after long holding their 
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breath, is dangerous, and may ſuffocate the patient in an inſtant, 
as I believe has ſometimes happened. | 


9. Variola diſcreta. The ſmall-pox is well divided by Syden- 
ham into diſtinct and confluent. Ihe former conſiſts of diſtinct 
puſtules, which appear on the fourth day of the fever, are cir- 
cumſcribed and turgid; the fever ccaſing when the eruption is 
complete. Headach, pain in the loins, vomiting frequently, and 
convulſive fits ſometimes, precede the eruption. 

The diſtinct ſmall-pox is attended with ſenſitive fever only, 
when very mild, as in moſt inoculated patients; or with fond.” 
tive irritated fever, when the diſeaſe is greater : the danger in 


this kind of ſmall-pox is owing either to the tumor and ſoreneſs 


of the throat about the height, or eighth day of the eruption 
or to the violence of the ſecondary fever. For, firſt, as the na- 


tural diſeaſe is generally taken by particles of the duſt of the 


contagious matter dried and floating in the air, theſe are liable to 


be arreſted by the mucus about the throat and tonſils in their paſ- 


ſage to the lungs, or to the ſtomach, when they are previouſly 


mixed with ſali va in the mouth. Hence the throat inflames like 


the arm in inoculated patients; and this increaſing, as the diſcafe 
advances, deſtroys the patient about the height. 
Secondly, all thofe upon the face and head come out about the 
ſame time, namely, about one day before thoſe on the hands, 
and two before thoſe in the trunk; and thence, when the head 
is very full, a danger ariſes from the ſecondary fever, which is a 
purulent, not a variolous fever ; for as the matter from all theſe 
of the: face and head is reabſorbed at the ſame time, the patient 
is deſtroyed by the violence of this purulent fever; which in the 
diſtin imall-pox can only be abated by veneſection and cathar- 
tics; but in the confluent ſmall-pox requires cordials and opiates, 
as it is attended with arterial debility. See Sect. XXXV. I, 
and XXXIII. 2. 10. 5 
hen. the puſtules on the face recede, the face ſwells ; and 
* when'qhoſe of the hands recede, the hands ſwell ; and the ſame 
of the et in ſucceſſion. Theſe ſwellings ſeem to be owing to 
the abſorption of variolous matter, which by its ſtimulus excites 
the cutaneous veſſels to ſecrete more lymph, or ſerum, or mucus 
exactly as happens by the ſtimulus of a bliſter. Now, as a bliſ- 
ter ſometimes produces ſtrangury many hours after it has riſen; 
it is plain, that a part of the cantharides is abſorbed, and carried 
to the neck of the bladder ; whether it enters the circulation, or 
is carried thither by retrograde movements of the urinary branch 
of Iymphatics; and by parity df reaſoning the variolous matter is 
abſorbed, and ſwells the face and hands by its ſtimulus. . 
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Variola confluens. The confluent ſmall-pox conſiſts of nu- 
merous puſtules, which appear on the third day of the fever, 
flow together, are irregularly circumſcribed, flaccid, and little 
elevated ; the fever continuing after the eruption is complete; 
convulſions do not precede this kind of ſmall- pox, and are fo 
far to be eſteemed a favourable ſymptom. df 

The confluent ſmall-pox is attended with ſenſitive inirritated 
fever, or inflammation with arterial debility; whence the danger 
of this diſeaſe is owing to the general tendency togangrene, with 
petechize, or purple Dot, and hzmorrhages ; beſides the two 
ſources of danger from the tumour of the throat about the height, 
or eleventh day of the eruption, and the purulent fever after 
that time; which are generally much more to be dreaded in this 
than in the diſtinct ſmall-pox deſcribed above. | 

M. M. The method of treatment muſt vary with the de- 

ree and kind of fever. Veneſection may be uſed in the diſlinct 
mall-pox early in the diſeaſe, according to the ſtrength or hard- 
neſs of the pulſe; and perhaps on the Fe day of the confluent 
ſmall-pox, and even of the plague, before the ſenſorial power 
is exhauſted by the violence of the arterial action? Cold air, 
and even waſhing or bathing in cold water, is a powerful means 
in perhaps all eruptive diſeaſes attended with fever; as the quan- 
tity of eruption depends on the quantity of the fever, 45 
activity of the cutaneous veſſels; which may be judged of by 
the heat produced on the ſkin ; and which latter is immediately 
abated by expoſure to external cold. Mercurial purges, as 
three grains of calomel repeated every day during the eruptive 
fever, ſoas to induce three or four ſtools, contribute to abate in- 
flammation; and is believed by ſome to have a ſpecific effect g 
the variolous, as it is ſuppoſed to haveon the venereal contagion. 

It has been ſaid, that opening the pock and taking out the 
matter has not abated the ſecondary fever; but as I had conceived, 
that the pits, or marks left after the ſmall-pox, veere owing to 
the acrimony of the matter beneath the hard ſcabs, Which not 
being able to exhale eroded the ſkin, and produced ulcers, I di- 
refed the faces of two patients in the confluent ſmall- pox to be 
covered with cerate early in the diſeaſe, which was daily renewed; 
and I was induced to think, that they had much leſs of the ſe- 
condary fever, and were ſo little marked, that one of them, who 
was a young lady, almoſt entirely preſerved her beauty, Per- 
haps mercurial plaſters, or cerates, made without turpentine in 
them, might have been more efficacious in preventing the marks, 
and eſpecially if applied early in the diſeaſe, even on the firſt 
day of the eruption, and renewed daily, For it appears from 


the experiments of Van Woenſel, that calomel or ſublimate 


corroſive, 


2 
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corroſive, triturated with variolous matter, incapacitates it from 
giving the diſeaſe by inoculation. Calomel or ſublimate given 
as an alterative for ten days before inoculation, and till the 
eruptive fever commences, is ſaid with certainty to render the 
diſeaſe mild by the fame author. Exper. or Mercury by Van 
Woenſel, tranſlated by Dr. Fowle, Saliſbury. 

Fariola inoculata. The world is much indebted to the great 
diſcoverer, of the good effects of inoculation, whoſe name is un- 
known; and our own country to Lady Wortley Montague for 
its introduction into this part of Europe. By inſerting the vari- 
olous contagion into the arm, it is not received by the tonſils, as 
generally happens, I ſuppoſe, in the natural ſmall-pox ; whence 
there is no dangerous (ſwelling of the throat, and as the puſtules 


are generally few and diſtinct, there js ſeldom any ſecondary 


fever; whence thoſe two ſources of danger are precluded; hence 


when the throat in inoculated ſmall-pox is much inflamed and 


ſwelled, there is reaſon tq believe, that the diſeaſe had been pre- 
viouſly taken by the tonſils in the natural way,—W hich alſo, I 
ſuppoſe, has generally happened, where the confluent kind of 
ſmall-pox has occurred on inoculation. - 

I have known two inſtances, and have heard of others, where 
the natural ſmall- pox began fourteen days after the contagion had 
been received; one of thefe inſtances was of a countryman, 
who went to a market town many miles from his home, where 
he ſaw a perſon in the ſmall-pox, and on returning the fever 
commenced that day fortnight : the other was of achild, whom 
the ignorant mother carried to another child ill of the ſmall-pox, 
on purpoſe to communicate the diſeaſe to it; and the variolous 
fever began on the fourteenth day from that time. So that in 
both theſe cafes feyer commenced in half a lunation after the 
contagion was received. In the inoculated ſmall-pox the fever 
generally commences on the ſeventh day, or after a quarter of a 
lunation ; and on this circumſtance probably depends the greater 
mildneſs of the latter. The reaſon of which is difficult to com- 


prehend; but ſuppoſing the facts to be generally as above re- 


lated, the ſlower progreſs of the contagion indicates a greater 
inirritability of the ſyſtem, and in coniequence a tendency to 
malignant rather than to inflammatory fever. This difference of 
the time between the reception of the infection and the fever in 


the natural and artificial fmall-pox may nevertheleſs depend on 


its being inſerted into a different feries of velicls; or to ſome 

unknown effect of lunar periods. It is a ſubject of great curi- 

oſity, and deferves further inveſtigation. a 

When the inoculated ſmall-pox is given under all the moſt 

favourable circumſtances I believe leſs than one in a thouſand 
| miſcarry, 
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miſcarry, which may be aſcribed to ſome unavoidable accideni» 
ſuch as the patient having previouſly received the infection, or 
being about to be ill of ' ſome other diſeaſe, Thoſe which have 
lately miſcarried under inoculation, as far as has come to my 
knowledge, have been chiefly children at the breaſt ; for in 
theſe the habit of living in the air has been confirmed by ſo ſhort 
a time, that it is much eaſier deſtroyed, than when theſe habits 
of life have been eftabliſhed by more frequent repetition. See 
wy XVII. 3} Thus it appears from the bills of mortality 
ept in the great cities of London, Paris, and Vienna, that 
out of eyery thouſand children above three hundred and fifty die 
under two years old. {Kirkpatrick on Inoculation.) Whence 
a ſtrong reaſon againſt our hazarding inoculation before that 
age is paſſed, eſpecially in crowded towns z except where the 
vicinity of the natural contagion renders, it neceſſary, or the 
convenience of inoculating a whole family at a time; as it then 
becomes better to venture the leſs favourable circumſtances of 
the age of the patient, or the chance of the pain from toothing, 
than to riſk the infection in the natural way. i 
The moſt favourable method conſiſts in, firſt, for a week 
before inoculation, reſtraining the patients from all kinds of 
fermented or ſpirituous liquor, and from animal food; and by 
giving them from on: grain to three or four of calomel every 
other day for three times. But if the patients be in any the 
leaſt danger of taking the natural infection, the inoculation had 
better be immediately performed, and this abſtinence then be- 
gan; and two or three gentle purges with calomel ſhould be 
given, one immediately, and on alternate days. Theſe ca- 
thartics ſhould not induce more than two or three ſtools, I 
have ſeen two inſtances of a confluent ſmall-pox in inocula- 
tion 3 a violent purging induced by too large a doſe of 
calomel. 3 
Secondly, the matter uſed for inoculation ſhould be in a 
ſmall quantity, and warm, and fluid. Hence it is beſt when it 
can be recently taken from a patient in the diſeaſe ; or otherwiſe 
it may be diluted with part of a drop of warm water, fince its 
fluidity is likely to on its immediate abſorption ; and the 
wound ſhould be made as ſmall and ſuperficial as poſſible, as 
otherwiſe ulcers have been ſuppoſed ſometimes to enſue with 
ſubaxillary abſceſſes. Add to this, that the making two punc- 
tures either on the ſame, or one on each arm, ſecures the 
_— of the operation in reſpect to communicating the in- 
ection. \ + 1 
. Thirdly, at the time of the fever or eruption, the application 
of cool air to. thoſe parts of the ſkin, which are too warm, of 


appear 
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appear red, or are covered with what is termed a raſh, ſhould 
be uſed freely, as well as during the whole diſeaſe. And at 
the ſame time, if the feet or hands are colder than natural, 
theſe ſhould be covered with flannel. See Claſs LV. 2. 2. 10. 


10. Rubeola irritata, morbilli. The meaſles commence with 
ſneezing, red eyes, dry hoarſe cough, and is attended with ſen- 
fitive - irritated fever: On 'the fourth day, or a little later, 
ſmall thick eruptions appear, ſcarecly eminent above the ſkin, 
and, after three days, changing into very ſmall branny ſcales. 

As the contagious material of the ſmall-pox may be ſuppoſed 
to be diffuſed in rhe air like a fine dry powder, and mixing with 
the ſaliva in the mouth to infect the tonſils in its paſſage to the 
ſtomach; ſo the contagiovs material of the meaſles may be ſup- 
poſed to be more completely diſſolved in the air, and thus to 
impart its poiſon to the memb ane of the noſtrils, which covers 
the ſenſe of ſmell; whence a catarrh with ſneezing uſhers in the 
fever; the termination of the naſal duct of — ſac is 
ſubject to the ſame ſtimulus and inflam mation, and affects by 
ſympathy the lacrymal glands, occaſioning a great flow of 
tears. See Sect. XVI. 8. And the redneis of the eye and 
eyelids is produced in conſequence of the tears being in ſo great 
quantity, that the ſaline part of them is not entirely reabſorbed, 
See Sect. XXIV. 2. 8. | ö 270 
The contagion of the meaſles, if it be taken a ſufficient 
time before inoculation, fo that the eruption may commence 
before the variolous fever comes on, ſtops the progreſs of 
the ſmall-pox in the inoculated wound, and delays it till the 
meaſle-fever has finiſhed its career. See Se, XXXIII. 2. 9. 
- The meaſles are uſually attended with inflammatory fever 
with ſtrong pulſe, and bear the lancet in every ſtage of the 
diſcaſe. In the early periods of it, veneſection renders the 
fever and cough leſs; and, if any ſymptoms of peripneumony 
occur, is repeatedly neceſſary; and at the decline of the diſeaſe, 


if a Tough be left affer the eruption has ceaſed, and the ſubſe- 


quent branny ſcales are falling off, veneſection ſhould'be im- 
mediately uſed; which prevents the danger of conſumption. 
At this time alſo change of air is of material conſequence, and 


often removes the cough like a charm, as mentioned in a ſimilar 


ſituation at the end of the ehin-cough. | | 

' Rubeola inirritata. Meaſles with inirritated fever, or with 
weak pulſe, has been ſpoken-of by ſome writers. See London 
Med. Obſerv. Vol. IV. Art. XI. It has alſo been ſaid to have 
been attended with ſore throat. Edinb. Eſſays, Vol. V. Art. 


II. Could the ſcarlet fever, have been miſtaken fer the mea- 


ſles ? 
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ſes? or might one of them have ſucceeded the other, as 
in the meaſles and ſmall-pox mentioned in Sect. XXXIII. 
2. 9.? | 
F rom what has been faid, it is. probable that inoculation 
might diſarm the meaſles as much as the ſmall · pox, by prevent- 
ing the catarrh, and frequent pulmonary inflammation, which 
attends this diſeaſe ; both of which are probably the conſequence 
of the immediate application of the contagious miaſmata to 
theſe membranes. Soine attempts have been made, but a dif- 
ficulty ſeems to ariſe in giving the diſeaſe z the blood, I con- 
jecture, would not infeA, nor the tears; perhaps the mucous 
diſcharge from the noſtrils might ſucceed ; or a drop of warm 
water put on the eruptions, and ſcraped off again with the edge 
of a lancet; or if the branny ſcales were collected, and moiſ- 
tened with a little warm water? Further experiments on this 
ſubject would be worthy the public attention. 


11. Scarlatina mitis, The ſcarlet fever exiſts with all de- 
grecs of virulence, from a flea- bite to the plague. The infec- 
tious material of this diſeaſe, like that of the {mall-pox, I ſup- 
poſe to be diffuſed, not diſſolved, in the air; on which account 
I ſuſpeR, that it requires a much nearer approach to the ſick, 
for a well perſon to receive. the infection, than in the meaſles ; 
the contagion of which I believe to be more volatile, or diffu- 
ſible in the atmoſphere. But as the contagious miaſmata of 
ſmall-pox and ſcarlet fever are ſuppoſed to be more fixed, they 
may remain for a longer time in clothes or furniture; as a 
thread dipped in variolous matter has given the diſeaſe by ino- 
culation after having been expoſed many days to the air, and 
after having been kept many months in a phial. This alſo ac- 
counts for the ſlow or ſporadic progreſs of the ſcarlet fever, as 
it infects others at but a very ſmall diſtance from the ſick ; and 
does not produce a quantity of pus-like matter, like the ſmall- 
pox, which can adhere to the clothes of the attendants, and 
when dried is liable to be ſhook off in the form of powder, and 
thus propagate the infection. 

This contagious powder of the ſmall-pox, and of the ſcarlet 
fever, becomes mixed with ſaliva in the mouth, and is thus car- 
ried to the tonſils,. the mucus of which arreſts ſome particles of 
this deleterious material; while other parts of it are carried into 
the ſtomach, and are probably decompoſed by the power of di- 
geſtion; as ſeems to happen to the venom of the viper, when 
taken into the ſtomach. Our perception of bad taſtes in our 
mouths, at the ſame time that we perceive difagreeable odours 
to our noſtrils, when we inhale very bad air, - occafions * to 
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Mit out our ſaliva; and thus, in ſome inſtances, to preſerve our- 
#lves from infection. This has boen ſuppoſed to originate 


from the ſympathy between the organs ct taite and ſmell; but 
any one who goes into a fick room cloſe ſnut up, or into a 
crowded afſembly-room, or tea-room, which is not ſufficiently 
ventilated, may eaſily mix the bad air with the faliva on his 
tongue fo as to taſte it; as I have myſelf frequently attended 
to, 
Hence it appears that thoſe heavy infectious matters are more 
Hable to mix with the ſaliva, and inflame the tonſils, and that 
either before or at the commencement of the fever; ai this is 
what generally happens in the ſcarlet fever, always I fuppoſe in 
the malignant kind, and very frequently in the mild kind, But 
as this infection may be taken by other means, as by the ſkin, 
it alſo happens in the moſt mild kind, that chere is no iuflam- 
mation of the tonſils at all; in the ſame manner as there is 
generally no inflammation of the tonſils in the inoculated ſmall- 


2 the mild ſcarlatina on the fourth day of the fever the face 
ſwells a little, at the ſame time a florid redneſs appears on va» 
rious parts of the ſkin, in large blotches, at length coaleſcing, 
end after three days changing into branny ſcales, 

M. M. Cool air, Fruit, Lemonade, Milk and water. 


Scarlatina maligna, The malignant ſcarlet fever begins with 
inflamed tonſils ; which are ſucceeded by dark drab-coloured 
flonghs three or five lines in diameter, flat, or beneath the 
farrounding furface ; and which conceal beneath them ſpread- 
ing gangrenous ulcers. The ſwellings of the tonſils are ſenſi- 
ble to the eye and touch externally, and have an elaſtic rather 
than an cedematous feel, like parts in the vicinity of gangrenes. 
The pulſe is very quick and weak, with delirium, and the pa- 
tient generally dies in a few days; or if he recovers, it is by 
flow degrees, and attended with anaſarca. 

M. M. A vomit once. Wine. Beer. Cyder. Opium. 
Bark, in ſmall repeated doſes. Small ſucceſſive bliſters, if the 
extremities are cooler than natural. Cool air on the hot parts 
of the ſkin, the cool extremities being at the ſame time co- 
yered. Iced lemonade. Broth. Cuſtards, Milk. Jellies. 
Bread pudding. Chicken, Touch the ulcers with a dry 
ſponge to abſorb the contagious matter, and then with a ſponge 
filled with vinegar, with or without ſugar of lead diſſolved in 
it, about ſix grains to an ounce; or with a very little blue vi- 
triol diffolved in it, as a grain to an ounce; but nothing ſo in- 


ſtantaneouſſy corrects the putrid ſmell of ulcers as a folution of 


alum, 
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alum, about half an ounce to a pint of water, which ſhould be 
a little warmiſh, and injected into the fauces gently by means 
of a ſyringe. Theſe ſhould be repeated frequently in a day, if 
it can be done eaſily, and without fatigue to the child. A lit- 
tle powder of bark taken frequently into the mouth, as a grain 
or two, that it may mix with the faliva, and thus frequently 
ſtimulate the dying tonſils. Could a warm bath made of de- 
coction of bark, or a cold fomentation with it, be of ſervice ? 
Could oxygene gas mixed with common air ſtimulate the lan- 
guid ſyſtem? Small electrie ſhocks through the tonſils every 
my ether frequently applied externally to the ſwelled ton- 
ils 

As this diſeaſe is attended with the greateſt degree of debi- 
lity, and as ſtimulant medicines, if given in quantity, ſo as to 
produce more than natural warmth, contribute to expend the 
already too much exhauſted ſenſorial power; it appears, that 
there is nothing ſo neceſſary to be nicely attended to, as to pre- 
vent any unneceſſary metions of the ſyſtem ; this is beſt ac- 
compliſhed by the application of cold to thoſe parts of the ſkin, 
which are in the leaſt too hot. And ſecondly, that the exhibi- 
tion of the bark in ſuch quantity, as not to oppreſs the ſta- 
mach and injure digeſtion, is next to be attended to, as not be- 
ing liable to increaſe the actions of the ſyſtem beyond their na- 
tural quantity; and that opium and wine ſhould: be given with 
the greateſt caution, in very ſmall repeated quantity, and ſo 
managed as to prevent, if poſſible, the cold fits of fever; which 
probably occur twice in 25 hours, obeying the lunations like the 
tides, as mentioned in Sect. XX XII. 6. that is, I ſuppoſe, the 
cold periods, and conſequent exacerbations of fever, in this ma- 
lignant ſcarlatina, occur twice in a lunar day; which is about 
ten minutes Jeſs than 25 hours ; fo that if the commencement of 
one cold fit be marked, the commencement of the next maybe 
expected, if not diſturbed by the exhibition of wine or opium, 
or the application of bliſters, to occur in about twelve hours 
and a half from the commencement of the former; or- if not 
prevented by large doſes of the bark. | 

No one could do an act more beneficial to ſociety, or glori- 
ous to himſelf, than by teaching mankind how to inoculate this 
fatal diſeaſe; and thus to deprive it of its malignity. Matter 
might be taken from the ulcers in the throat, which would pro- 
bably convey the contagion, Or warm water might be put on 
the eruption, and ſcraped off again by the edge of a lancet. 
Theſe experiments could be attended with no danger, and 
ſhould be tried for the public benefit, and the honour of medi- 
cal ſcience. | 
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* 12. Aiharie, Miliary fever. An eruption produced by the 
warmth, and more particularly by the ſtimulus of the points of 
the wool in flannel or blankets applied to the ſkin, has been 
frequently obſerved ; which, by cool dreſs, and bed-clothes 
without flannel, has ſoon ceaſed. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. This, 
which may be called miliaria ſudatoria, has been confounded 
with other miliary fevers, and has made the exiſtence of the 
latter doubted. Two kinds of eruptions I have ſeen formerly 
attended with fever, but did not ſufficiently mark their pro- 
greſs, which I conceived to be miliary eruptions, one with 
arterial ſtrength, or with ſenfitive irritated fever, and the other 


with arterial debility, or with ſenſitive inirritated fever. 


In the former of theſe, or miliaria irritata, the eruptions 
were diſtinct and larger than the ſmall-pox, and the fever was 
not ſubdued without two or three veneſections, and repeated ca- 
thartics with calomel. 

The latter, or miliaria inirritata, was attended with great 
arterial debility; and during the courſe of the fever pellucid 
points appeared within the ſkin, particularly on the ſoft parts of 
the fingers. And, in one patient, whom — near her 
end, I well recollect to have obſerved round pellucid globules, 
like what are often ſeen on vines in hot-houſes, no larger than 
the ſmalleſt pins? heads, adhere to her neck and boſom; which 
were hard to the touch, but were eaſily rubbed off. Theſe 
diſcaſes, if they are allied, do not differ more than the kinds of 
ſmall-pox ; but require many further obſervations. 

The eruption ſo often ſeen on children in the eradle, and 
called by the nurſes red-gum, and which is attended with ſome 
degree of fever, I ſuſpect to be produced by too great warmth, 
and the contact of flannel next their tender ſkins, like the mili- 
aria ſudatoria; and like that requires cool air, cool clothes, and 
linen next their ſkin. 


x 


* 


13. Peſtis. The plague, like other diſeaſes of this claſs, 
ſeems to be ſometimes mild, and ſometimes malignant ; ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of different writers. It is ſaid to be 
attended with inflammation, with the greateſt arterial debility, 
and to be very contagious, attended at an uncertain time of the 
fever with buboes and carbuncles. Some authors affirm, that 
the contagion of the plague may be repeatedly received, 
ſoas to produce the diſeaſe ; but as this is contrary to the gene- 
ral analogy of all contagious diſeaſes, which are attended with 
fever, and which cure themſelves ſpontaneouſly ; there is rea- 
ſon ta ſuſpect, that where it has been ſuppoſed to have been re- 
peatedly received, that ſome other fever with arterial debility-has 
been 
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been miſtaken for it, as has probably univerſally been the caſe, 
when the ſmall-pox has been ſaid to have been twice expe- 
rienced. | 
M. M. Veneſection has been recommended by ſome writers 
on the firſt day, where the inflammation was ſuppoſed to be 
attended with ſufficient arterial ſtrength, which might perhaps 
ſometimes happen, as the bubo ſeems to be a ſuppuration ; but 
the carbuncle, or anthrax, is a gangrene of the part, and 
ſhews the greateſt debility of circulation. Whence all the 
means before enumerated in this genus of diſeaſes to ſupport 
the powers of life are to be adminiſtered. Currents of cool 
air, cold water, ice, externally on the hot parts of the ſkin. 
The methods of preventing the ſpreading of this diſeaſe have 
been much canvaſſed, and ſeem to conſiſt in preventing all con- 
gregations of the people, as in churches, or play-houſes ; and 
to remove the ſick into tents on ſome airy common by the fide of 
a river, and ſupply them with freſh food, both animal and ve- 
getable, with beer and wine in proper quantities, and to en- 
courage thoſe who can, daily to waſh both their clothes and 
themſelves, " | | 
T be peſtis vaccina, or diſeaſe amongſt the cows, which afflict- 
ed this iſland about half a century ago, ſeems to have been a 
contagious fever with great arterial debility; as in ſome of them 
in the latter ſtage of the diſcaſe, an emphyſema could often be 
felt in ſome parts, which evinced a conſiderable progreſs of 
gangrene beneath the ſkin. In the ſenſitive inirritated fevers of 
theſe animals, I ſuppoſe about ſixty grains of opium, with two 
ounces of extract of oak-bark, every ſix hours, would ſupply 
them with an efficacious medicine; to which might be added 
thirty grains of vitriol of iron, if any tendency to bloody urine 
ſhould appear, to which this animal is liable. The method of 
preventing the infection from ſpreading, if it ſhould ever again 
gain acceſs to this iſland, would be immediately to obtain an 
order from government to prevent any cattle from being re- 
| moved, which were found within five miles of the place ſup- 
| poſed to be infected, for a few days; till the certainty of the 
exiſtence of the peſtilence could be afcertained by a committee 
of medical people. As ſoon as this was aſcertained, all the cat- 
tle within fe miles of the place ſhould be immediately ſlaugh- 
t tered, and conſumed within the circumſcribed diftrit; and 
L their hides put into lime-water before proper inſpectors. 
h 
m 


14. Pemphigus is a contagious diſeaſe attended with bladdery 
eruptions appearing on the {ccond or third day, as large as fil- 
- derts, which remaln many days, and then effuſe a thin ichor. 


Ic 


were all of them ſymptomatic or original diſeaſes. 


It ſeems to be either of a mild kind with ſenſitive fever only, 
of which I have ſeen two inftances, or with irritated or with 
inirritated fever, as appears from the obſervations of M. Sa- 


labert. See Medical Comment. by Dr. Duncan, Decad. II. 
Vol. VI. | 


15. FVaricella. Chicken-pox is accompanied with ſenſitive 
fever, puſtules break out after a mild fever like the ſmall-pox, 
ſeldom ſuppurate, and generally terminate in ſcales without 
ſcars. I once faw a lady, who miſcaxryed during this diſeaſe, 
though all her children had it as lightly as uſual. It ſometimes 
Jeaves ſcars or marks on the ſkin. This diſeaſe has been miſ- 
taken for the ſmall and inoculated for it; and then the 
ſmall - pox has been ſuppoſed to happen twice to the ſame per- 
ſon. See Tranſ. of the College, London. It is probable that 
the pemphigus and urticaria, as well as this diſeaſe, have for- 
merly been diſeaſes of more danger; which the habit of innu- 
merable generations may have rendered mild, and will in pro- 
ceſs of time annihilate. In the ſame manner as the ſmall-pox, 
venereal diſeaſe, and rickets, ſeem to become milder or leſs in 
quantity every half century. While at the ſame time it is not 
improbable, that other new diſeaſes may ariſe, and for a ſeaſon 
thin mankind ! | 


16. Urticaria. Nettle-raſh begins with mild ſenſitive fever, 


which is ſometimes ſcarcely perceptible. Hence this eruption 


has been thought of two ſorts, one with and the other without 
fever. On the ſecond day red ſpots, like parts ſtung with net- 
tles, are ſeen; which almoſt vaniſh during the day, and recur 
in the evening with the fever, ſucceeded in a few days by very 
minute ſcales. See Tranſ. of the College, London. | 


17. Aþhtha. Thruſh. It has been doubted, whether aph- 
tha or thruſh, which conſiſts of ulcers in the mouth, ſhould be 
enumerated amongſt febrile diſeaſes; and whether theſe ulcers 
are always ſymptomatic, or the conſequence rather than the 
cauſe of the fevers which attend them. The tongue becomes 
rather ſwelled; its colour and that of the fauces purpliſh; 
Noughs or ulcers appear firſt on the throat and edges of the 
tongue, and at length over the whole mouth. Theſe ſloughs 
are whitiſh, ſometimes diſtin, often coaleſcing, and remain 
an uncertain time. Cullen. I ſhall conciſely mention four 
caſes of aphtha, but do not pretend to determine whether they 


Aphtha 
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Aphtha ſenſitiva. A lady during pregnancy was frequently 
ſeized with ulcers on her tongue and cheeks, or other parts of 
the mouth, without much apparent fever; which continued 
two or three weeks, and returned almoſt every month. The 
thruſh in the mouths of young children ſeems to be a ſimilar 
diſeaſe. Theſe ulcers reſemble thoſe produced in the ſea-ſcur- 
vy, and have probably for their cauſe an increaſed action of the 
ſecerning ſyſtem from increaſed ſenſation, with-a decreaſed ac- 
tion of the abſorbent ſyſtem from decreaſed irritation. See 
Claſs I. 2. I. 1. 

M. M. Solutions of alum, of blue vitriol. Powder of bark 
taken frequently into the mouth in very ſmall quantity. See 
Claſs II. I. 3-1. 

Aphtha irritata.. Inflammatory aphtha. A caſe of this kind 
is _ under the title of ſuppurative rheumatiſm. Claſs IV. 
2. I. 16. 

Aphtha inirritata. Sloughs or ulcers of the mouth, attend- 
ed with ſenſitive fever with great arterial debility. They ſeem 
to ſpread downwards from the throat into the ſtomach, and 
probably through the whole inteſtinal canal, beginning their 
courſe with cardialgia and terminating it with teneſmus; and 
w= perhaps be called an eryſipleas of this mucous membrane. 

M. Cool zir. A ſmall bliſter on the back. Bark. 
Wine. Opium in ſmall repeated quantities. Soap neutra- 
lizes the gaſtric acid without efferveſcence, and thus relieves 
the pain of cardialgia, where the. ſtomach. is affected. Milk 
alſo deſtroys a part of this acid. Infuſion of ſage leaves two 
ounces, almond ſoap from five grains to ten, with ſugar and 
2 is generally both agreeable and uſeful to theſe patients. 

CC Is 2. 4. ky 

Where the ſtomach may be ſuppoſed to be excoriated by 
poiſons containing acid, as ſublimate of mercury or arſenic ; or 
if it be otherwiſe inſlamed, or very ſenſible to the ſtimulus of 
the gaſtric acid; or where it abounds with acid of any kind, 
as in cardialgia; the exhibition of ſoap is perhaps a preferable 
manner of giving alcali than any other, as it decompoſes in the 
ſtomach without efferveſcence; while the cauſtic alcali is too 
acrid to be adminiſtered in ſuch caſes, and the mild alcali pro- 
duces carbonic gas. If a drop of acid of vitriol be put on cap 
paper, it will be long before it deſtroys the paper; but if a drop 
of mild alcali be added, a ſudden efferveſcence ariſes, and the 
paper is inſtantly deſtroyed by the eſcape of the fixed ait; in the 
lame manner as lumps of ſolid lime are broken into powder by 
the eſcape of the ſteam produced from the water, which is pour- 
ed on them. This ſhews why a ſucceſſion of acid and of _ 
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line cauſtics ſooner deſtroys a part, than either of them applied 
ſeparately. A* | 


18. Dyſenteria. Bloody-flux is attended with ſenſitive fever 

nerally with arterial debility ; with frequent mucous or bloody 
| 632 By which contain contagious matter produced by the mem- 
branes of the inteſtines ; the alimentary excrement being never- 
theleſs retained; with griping pains and teneſmus. 

M. M. Emetics. Antimonials. Peruvian bark. Opium 
and calomel of each a grain every night. Bolus armeniz. 
Earth of alum. Chalk. Calcined hartſhorn. Mucilage. Bee's 
wax mixt with yolk of egg. Cerated glaſs of antimony. 
Warm bath. Flannel clothing next to the ſkin. Large clyſ- 
ters with opium. With ipecacuanha, with ſmoke of tobacco? 
Two dyſenteric patients in the ſame ward of the infirmary at 
Edinburgh quarrelled, and whipped each other with horſewhips 
a long time, and were both much better after it, owing per- 
haps to the exertion of ſo much of the ſenſorial power of voli- 
tion; which, like real inſanity, added excitement to the whole 
ſyſtem. 

The prevention of this contagion muſt conſiſt principally in 
ventilation and cleanlineſs; hence the patients ſhould be re- 
moved into cottages diſtant from each other, or into tents; and 
their feces buried as ſoon as may be; or conveyed into a run- 
ning ſtream; and themſelves ſhould be waſhed with cold or warm 
water after every evacuation. For the contagious matter con- 
ſiſts in the mucous or purulent diſcharge from the membrane 
which lines the inteſtines; and not from the febrile perſpiration, 
or breath of the patients. For the fever is only the conſequence 
and not the cauſe of contagion; as appears from Genus the 
Fifth of this Order, where contagion exiſts without fever. 


I9. Gaftritis ſuperficialis. Superficial inflammation of the 
ftomach. An eryſipelatous inflammation of the ſtomach is 
mentioned by Dr. Cullen from his own obſervations ; which is 
diſtinguiſhed from the inflammatory gaſtritis by leſs pain and 
fever, and by an eryſipelatous redneſs about the fauces. Does 
this diſcaſe belong to aphtha ? 


20. Enteritis ſuperficialis. Superficial inflammation of the 
bowels is alſo mentioned by Dr. Cullen from his own obſerva- 
tion under the name of enteritis erythematica; and is ſaid to be 
attended with leſs pain and fever, without vomiting, and with 
diarrhoea. May not this diſeaſe be referred to aphtha, or to 
dyſentery ? 
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ORD Ol. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


GENUS IV. 


With the Production of new Veſſels by internal Membranes or 
Glands without Fever, | 


WHERE inflammation is produced in à ſmall part, which has 
not great natural ſenſibility, the additional ſenſation does not 
produe an increaſed action of the arterial ſyſtem ; that is, the 
aſſociated motions which are employed in the circulation of the 
blood, thoſe for inſtance of the heart, arteries, glands, capilla- 
ries, and their correſpondent veins, are not thrown into in- 
creaſed action by ſo ſmall an addition of the ſenſorial power of 
ſenſation, But when parts, which naturally poſſeſs more ſen- 
ſibility, become inflamed, the quantity of the ſenſorial power 
of ſenſation becomes ſo much increaſed, as to affect the aſſoci- 
ated motions belonging to the circulation, oceaſioning them to 

roceed with greater frequency; that is, a fever is induced. 
This is well exemplified in the internal and ſuperficial parony- 
chia, one of which js attended with great pain and fever, and 
the other with little pain and no fever. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 19. 
and II. I. 4. 5. | A | 

From hence it appears, that the ſenſitive fever is an acciden- 
tal conſequence of the topical phlegmon, or inflammation, and 
not a cauſe of it; that it is often injurious, but never ſalutary; 
and ſhould therefore always be extinguiſhed, as ſoon as may be, 
either by the lancet and cathartics, and diluents, and cold air, 
when it is of the irritated kind; or by the bark, opium, cool 
air, and nutrientia, when it is of the inirritated kind, 


SPECIES. 


1. Ophthalmia ſuperficialis. As the membranes, which cover 
the eye, are excluded from the air about one third part of the 
twenty tour hours; and are moiſtened by perpetual nictitation 
during the other ſixteen; they may be conſidered as internal 
membranes; and from the analogy of their inflammation to that 
of other internal membranes, it is arranged under this genus; 
whilſt the tonſillitis is eſteemed an inflammation of an external 

Vor. II. O membrane, 
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membrane, becauſe currents of air are perpetually paſſing both 
day and night over the fauces. 
The ſuperficial ophthalmy has generally been eſteemed a 
_— of ſcrophulag when it recurs frequently in young per- 
ns; but is probably only a concomitant of that diſe#ſe, as a 
ptom of general debility ; ramifications of new red veſſels, 
and of enlarged old ones, are ſpread over the white part of the 
e; and it is attended with leſs heat, leſs pain, and leſs into- 
ance of light than the ophthalmia interna, deſcribed in Claſs 
II. 1. 2. 2. It occurs in thoſe of feeble circulation, eſpecially 
children of a ſerophulous tendency, and feems to ariſe from a 
previous torpor of the veſſels of the tunica albuginea from 
their being expoſed to cold air; and from this torpor being 


and therefore more readily fell into quiefcence by a fmaller de- 
duQion of the ſtimulus of heat, than would affect ſtronger or 
more irritable habits; the conſequence of this torpor is increaſ- 
och action, which produces pain in the eye, and that induces in- 
flamtmation by the acquifition of the additional fenſorial power 
of ſenſation. | f 
 _ Ophthalnud lymphatic is à kind of anaſarea of the tunica 
aduata; in this the veſſels over the ſclerotica, or white part of 
the riſe conſiderably above the cornea, which they ſur- 
are lefs red than in the ophthalmia ſuperficialis, and ap- 
r to be ſwelled by an accumulation of lymph rather than of 
dlood z it is probably owing to the temporary obſtruftion of a 
branch of the lymphatic ſyſtem. | | 
M. M. If the pain be great, veneſection by leeches on the 
temple, or cutting the temporal artery, and one purge with 
three or four grains of calomel ſhould be premiſed. Then the 
Peruvian bark twice a day. Opium from a quarter to half a 
grain twice a day for ſome weeks. Bathe the eye frequen 
with cold water alone, or with cold water, to a pint of whi 


is added half an ounce of falt. White vitriol ſix grains diſſoly- 


ed in one ounce of water; a drop or two to be put between the 
eyelids twice a day. Take very ſmall electric ſparks from the 
eyes every day for a fortnight. Bathg the whole head with ſalt 
and water made warm every night for ſome months. Send ſuch 
children to a ſchool near the fea for the convenience of fea-bath- 
ing for many months annually ; ſuch ſchools are to be found in 
or near Liverpool. 
When a child is afflicted with an inflamed eye of this kind, 
he ſhould always ſit with his back to the window or candle; 


but it is generally not neceſſary to cover it, or if the uneaſy ſen- 


ſation 


more liable to occur in habits, which are naturally mirritable ; ' 


Class II. 1. 4. DISEASES OF SENSATION. Frey 
fation of light makes this Z the cover ſhould ſtand off 


from the eye, fo as not much to exclude the cool air from it. 
As covering an eye unneceſſarily is liable to make that eye 
weaker than the other, from its not being ſufficiently uſed, and 
thence to produce a ſquinting for eyer afterwards. ee 
Nevertheleſs, when the pain is great; a poultice muſt be ap- 
lied to keep the eyes moift, or a piece of oiled filk bound 
ightly over them. Or thus, boil an egg till It is hard, cut it 
longitudinally into two hemiſpheres, take out the yolk; few the 
backs of the two hollow hemiſpheres of the white to a ribbon, 
and bind them over the eyes every night on going to bed; which, 
if nicely fitted on, will keep the eyes moift without any diſa- 
greeable preſſure, See Claſs I. 1. 3. 14. TOY 


bthalmid equina, An inflammation of this kind is liable 
to affect the eyes of horfes ; one cauſe of which is owing to a 
filly cuſtom of cutting the hair out of horfes* ears; by which 
they are not only liable to take cold at the ear, but grafs ſeeds 
are liable to fall into their ears from the high racks in ſtables 
and in both caſes the eye becomes inflamed by ſympathy. 1 
once directed the temporal artery of a horſe to be opened, who 
had frequent returns of an inflamed eye; and I believed it was 
of eſſential ſervice to him; it is probable that the artery was 
afterwards contracted in the wounded part, and that thence 
leſs blood was derived to the eye: the hzmorrhage was ftopped 
by two perſons alternately keeping their fingers on the orifice, 
and afterwards by a long bandage of broad tape. 


2. Pterigion. Eye-wing. A ſpot of inflammation ſome- 
times begins on the inſide of the lower eyelid, or on the tunica 
albuginea, and ſpreads an intertexture of red veſſels from it, 
as from a center, which extend on the white part of the eye, 
and have the appearance of the wing of a fly, from whence its 
name. 

M. M. Cut the ramifications ef veſſels again and again with 
the point of a lancet cloſe to the center of inflammation. _ 


. Tarſitis palpebrarum. Inflammation of the edges of the 
cycles 1 big 4 a diſeaſe of the glands, which et 9 
hairs of the eye-laſhes, and is frequently the cauſe of their 
falling off. After this inflammation a hard ſcar-like ridge is left 
on the edge of the eyelid, which ſcratches and inflames the eye- 
ball, and becomes a very troubleſome diſcafe, | 6 

The Turkiſh ladies are ſaid to colour the edge of the eye 
laſh with crude antimony in very fine powder, which not only 
2 gives 
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gives luſtre to the eye, as a diamond ſet on a black foil, but 
may prevent extraneous light from being reflected from theſe 
edges into the eye, and thus ſerve the purpoſe of the black fea- 
thers about the eyes of ſwans, deſcribedin Sect. XXXIX. 5. 
1. and may alſo prevent the edges of the eyelids from being 


' inflamed by the frequent ſtimulus of tears on them. Black 


lead in fine powder might be better for all theſe purpoſes than 
antimony, and might be put on with a camel's hair bruſh. 

M. M. Mercurial ointment fmeared at night on the edges of 
the eyelids. Burnt alum ſixty grains, hog's greaſe half an 
ounce, well rubbed into an ointment to be ſmeared on them in 
the * Cold water frequently in the day. See Claſs II. 
I. I. 8. 2 


4. Hordeolum. Stye. This inflammation begins either on 
or near«the edges of the eyelids, or in the looſe ſkin of them, 


and is ſometimes very ſlow either in coming to ſuppuration or 


in diſperſing. The ſkin beneath the lower eyelid is the moſt 
frequent ſeat of this tumor, which ſometimes never ſuppurates 
at all, but becomes an incyſted tumor : for as this ſkin 1s very 
looſe for the purpoſe of admitting great motion to the eyelid, 


the abſorbent power of the veins ſeems particularly weak in this 


part; whence when any perſon is weakened by fatigue or other- 
wiſe, a darker ſhade of colour is ſeen beneath the eyes; which 
is owing to a leſs energetic action of the abſorbent terminations 
of the veins, whence the currents of dark or venous blood are 
delayed in them. This dark ſhade beneath the eyes, when it 
is permanent, is a - ng of habitual debility, or inirritability 
of the circulating ſyſtem. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 2. | 

M. M. Smear the tumors with mercurial ointment, moiſten 
them frequently with ether. To promote their ſuppuration 
they may be wounded with a lancet, or ſlit down the middle, 
or they may be cut out. A cauſtic leaves a large ſcar. 


ee Whitlow. An inflammation about 
e nail beneath the ſkin, which ſuppurates without 
fever, and ſometimes deſtroys the nail ; which is however gra- 
dually reproduced. This kind of abſceſs, though not itſelf 
dangerous, has given opportunity for the inoculation of vene- 
real matter in the hands of accoucheurs, and of putrid matter 


from the diſſection of diſeaſed bodies; and has thus been the 


cauſe of diſeaſe and death, When putrid matter has been thus 
abſorbed from a dead body, a livid line from the finger to the 
fwelled gland in the axilla is ſaid to be viſible ; which ſhews the 
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inflammation of the abſorbent veſſel along its whole courſe to 
the lymphatic gland ; and death has generally been the conſe- 

uence. 5 ; 
N M. M. In the common paronychia a poultice is generally 
ſufficient. In the abſorption of putrid matter rub the whole 
hand and arm with mercurial ointment three or four times a 
day, or perpetually, Could the ſwelled axillary gland be ex- 
ſected? In the abſorption of venereal matter the uſual me- 
thods of cure in ſyphilis muſt be adminiſtered, as in Claſs II, 
1. 5. I, | 


6. Gutta roſea, The roſy drop on the face is of three kinds, 
Firſt, the gutta roſea hepatica, or the red pimples on the faces 
of drunkards, which are probably a kind of crifis, or vicarious 
inflammation, which ſucceeds, or prevents, a torpor of the 
membranes of the liver. This and the ſucceeding ſpecies pro- 
perly belong to Claſs IV. 1. 2. 14. 

Secondly, the pimpled face in conſequence of drinking cold 
water, or eating cold turnips, or other inſipid food, when much 
heated with exerciſe ; which probably ariſes from the * 
between the ſkin of the face and the ſtomach; and may be call- 
ed the gutta rave flomatica, Which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
former by the habits of the patient in reſpect to drinking ; by the 
colour of the eruptions being leſs deep; and by the patient 
continuing generally to be troubled with ſome degree of apep- 
ſia, See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3. I knew a lady, who had long 2 
afflicted with pain about the region of the ſtomach; and, on 
drinking half a pint of vinegar, as a medicine, ſhe had a break- 
ing out commenced on her face; which remained, and ſhe be- 
came free from the pain about the ſtomach, Was this a ſto- 
machic, or an hepatic diſeaſe ? 

Thirdly, there is a red face, which confiſts of ſmaller pim- 
ples than thoſe above mentioned; and which is leſs liable to 
ſuppurate; and which ſeems to be hereditary, or at leaſt has no 
apparent cauſe like thoſe above mentioned; which may be 
termed gutta roſea hereditaria, or puncta roſea. 

Mrs. S. had a pimpled face, which I believe aroſe from 
tation of ale. She applied alum in a poultice to it, and 
ſoon a paralytie ſtroke, which diſabled her on one ſide, and ter- 
minated in her death. 

' Mrs L. had a red pimpled face, which ſeemed to have been 

derived from her mother, who had probably acquired it by vi- 

nous potation z ſhe applied a quack remedy to it, which 1 be- 

lieve was a ſolution of lead, and was ſeized with epileptic fits 
| | W 
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which terminated in palſy, and deſtroyed her. This ſhews the 
—_ of uſing white paint on the face, which is called biſ- 
muth, but is in reality white lead or ceruſla, | 
Mr. Y——— had acquired the gutta roſea on his noſe, and 
applied a ſaturnine ſolution on it for a few nights, and was then 
ſeized with paralyſis on one ſide of his face; which however he 
gradually recovered, and has ſince acquired the gutta roſea on 
other parts of his face, | 
Theſe fatal effects were probably cauſed by the diſagreeable 
ſenſation of an inflamed liver, which uſed before to be relieved 
of the ſympathetic action and conſequent inflammation of the 
ſkin of the face, which was now prevented by the ſtronger ſti, 
mulus of the application of calx of lead, The manner in which 
diſagreeable ſenſations induce epilepſy and palſy is treated of in 
Ca III. In ſome caſes where habitual diſcharges, or erupti- 
ons, or ulcers are ſtopped, a torpor of the ſyſtem may follow, 
owing ta the want of the accuſtomed quantity of ſenſation or 
irritation, Sce Claſs I. 1. 2. 9. and II. 1. 5. 6. In both theſe 
fitvations ſome other ſtimulus thould be uſed to ſupply the place 
of that which is taken away; which may either be perpetual, 
as an 1fſue ; or periodical, as a cathartic repeated once a fort- 
night or month, 
Mic W. an elegant young lady of about twenty, applied a 
mercurial lotion to her face, which was coyered with very ſmal] 
red points; which ſeemed to have been not acquired by any 
known or avoidable means; ſhe was ſeized with inflammation 
F her liver, and after repeated bleeding and cathartics reco- 
vered, and in a few weeks the eruption appeared as before. 
M. M. Five grains of calomel once a month, with a cathar- 
fic, five grains 4 rhubarb and a quarter of a grain of emetic 
tartar every night for many weeks. With this preparation 
mercurial plaſters, made without turpentine, and applied ever 
night, and taken off every morning, will ſometimes ſuccee 
and may be uſed with ſafety, But bliſtering the face all over 
the eruption, beginning with a part, ſucceeds better than any 


- Other means, as I have more than once experienced. —Some- 


thing like this is mentioned in the Letters of Lady Mary 
Woriley Montague, who bliſtered her face with balſam of 
LECCA, | 


Mrs. F. had for many years had a diſagrecably looking erup- 


tion on her chin, after a cathartic with calome], ſhe was adviſed 


to bliſter her whole chin; on the healing of the bliſter a few 
eruptions again appeared, which ceafed on the ns 5 = 2 
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ſecond bliſter, She took rhubarb five grains, and emetic tartar 
a quarter of a grain every night for many weeks. 

Miſs L. a young lady about eighteen, had tried variety of 
advice for pimples over the greateſt part of her face in vain. 
She took the above medicines internally, and bliſtered her face 
by degrees all. over -and became quite beautiful, A ſpot or 
two now and then appeared, and on this account the frequent - 
ly ſlept with parts of her face covered with mereurial plaſter, 
made without turpentine, which was held on by a paſteboard 
.maſk, and taken off in the mornings; if any part of the plaſ- 
ter adhered, a little butter or oil deſtroyed the adheſion. 


7. Oduntitis. Inflammatory tooth- ach is occaſioned by in- 
Hammation of the membranes of the tooth, or a caries of the 
bone _ itſelf. The gum ſometimes ſuppurates, otherwiſe a 
ſwelling of the cheek ſucceeds by aſſociation, and thus the vio- 
jence of the pain in the membranes of the tooth is relieved, 
and frequently cured ; and when this happens the diſeaſe pro- 
perly belongs to Claſs IV. as it fo far reſembles the tranſlations 
of morbid actions in the gout and rheumatiſm. 
At other times the tooth dies without caries, eſpecially in 
ple about fixty years of age, or before; and then it ſtimu- 
ates its involving membrane, like any other extraneous ſub- 
ſtance. The membrane then becomes inflamed and thickened, 
occaſioning ſome pain, and the tooth riſes upwards above the 
reſt, and is gradually puſhed out whole and undecayed; on its 
riſing up a pus-like mucus is ſeen diſcharged from the gum, 
which ſurrounds it; and the gum ſeems to have left the tooth, 
as the fangs or roots of it are in part naked, 
M. M. Where the tooth is ſound it can only be ſaved by 
evacuations by veneſection, and a cathartic; and after its 
ration two grains of opium, a bliſter may alſo be uſed behind 
the ear, an ether applied to the cheek externally. In lighter 
caſes two grains of opium with or without as much cam 
may be held in the mouth, and ſuffered to diffolve near the 
ſected tooth, and be ually ſwallowed, See Claſs I. 2. 
12. Odontalgia may be diſtinguiſhed from otitifby the appli- 
cation of cold water to the affected tooth; for as the pain of 
common tooth-ach is owing to torpor, whatever decreaſes ſti- 
mulus adds to the torpor and conſequent pain; whereas the pain 
of an inflamed tooth being ceaſed dy the increaſed action of the 
membranes of it is in ſome meaſure alleviated by the application 


8. Otitis. 
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8. Otitis. Inflammation and conſequent ſuppuration of 
ſome membranes of the internal ear frequently occur in chil- 


"dren, who fleep in cold rooms, or near a cold wall, without a 


night-cap. If the bones are affected, they come out in a long 

roceſs of time, and the child remains deaf of that ear, But 
in this caſe there is generally a fever attends this inflammation ; 
and it then belongs to another genus, 

M. M. A warmer night-cap, Warmiſh water ſhould be 
gently ſyringed into the ear to keep it clean twice a day; and if 
it does not heal ina week, a little ſpirit of wine ſhould be added; 
firſt about a fourth part, and it ſhould be gradually increaſed to 


half rectified ſpirit and half water: if it continues long to diſ- 


charge matter with a very putrid ſmell, the bones are injured, 
and will in time find their exit, during which time the ear 
ſhould be kept clean by filling it with a weaker mixture of 
ſpirit of wine and water; or a ſolution of alum in water; 
which may be poured into the ear, as the head is inclined, and 
ſhook out again by turning the head, two or three times morn» 
ing and evening. See Claſs II. x. 4. 10. 


9. Fiftuld lacrymalis. The lacrymal ſack, with its puncta 
lacrymalia and naſal duct, are liable to be deſtroyed by ſuppura- 
tion without fever; the tears then run over the eyelids, and in- 
flame the edges of them, and the cheeks, by their perpetual 
moiſture, and ſaline acrimony, 

M. M. By a nice ſurgical operation a new aperture is to be 
made from the internal corner of the eye into the noſtril, and 
a ſilver tube introduced, which ſupplies the defect by admitting 
the tears to paſs again into the noſtril. See Melanges de Chi- 
rurgie par M. Pouteau; who thinks he has improved this opes 
ration, i 6 


10. Fiftula in ano. A mucous diſcharge from the anus, 
called by ſome white piles, or matter from a ſuppurated pile, 
has been miſtaken for the matter from a concealed fiſtula. A 


bit of cotton wool applied to the fundament to receive the mat- 


ter, and renewed twice a day for a week or two, ſhould al- 
ways be uſed before examination with the probe, The probe 
of an unſkilful empyric ſometimes does more harm in the looſe 
cellular membrane of theſe parts than the original ulcer, by 
1 . a fiſtula he did not find. The cure of a fiſtula in ano 
of thoſe, who have been addicted to drinking ſpirituous liquor, 
or who have a tendency to pulmonary conſumption, is frequent- 
ly of dangerous conſequence, and is ſucceeded by ulcers of the 
lungs, and death. 


M. M. Ward's 
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M. M. Ward's paſte, or twenty black pepper-corns taken 
after each meal twice a day; the pepper-corns ſhould be cut 
each into two or three pieces, The late Dr, Monro of Edin- 
burgh aſſerted in his lectures, that he had known a fiſtula in ano 
cured by injecting firſt a mixture of rectiſied ſpirit of wine and 
water; and by gradually increaſing the ſtrength of it, till the 
patient could bear rectified ſpirit alone; by the daily uſe of 
which at length the ſides of the fiſtula became callous, and ceaſed 
to diſcharge, though the cavity was left, A French ſurgeon 
has lately athrmed, that a wire of lead put in at the external 
opening of the ulcer, and brought through the rectum, and 
twiſted together, will gradually wear itſelf through the gut, 
and thus effect a cure without much pain. The ends of the 
leaden wire muſt be twiſted more and more as it becomes looſe, 
Or, laſtly, it muſt be laid open by the knife, 


11. Fiflula urethre. Where a ſtricture of the urethra ex- 
iſts, from whatever cauſe, the patient, in forcing the ſtream of 
urine through the ſtricture, diſtends the urethra behind it; 
which after a time is liable to burſt, and to become perforated ; 
and ſome of the urine is puſhed into the cellular membrane, 
occaſioning fiſtulas, which ſometimes have large ſurfaces pro- 
ducing much matter, which is preſſed out at the time of making 
water, and has been miſtaken for a catarrh of the bladder; theſe 
fiſtulas ſometimes acquire an external opening in the perineum, 
and part of the urine is diſcharged that way. 

Can this matter be diſtinguiſhed from mucus of the bladder 
by the criterion delivered in Claſs II. I. 6. 6. ? 

M. M. The perpetual uſe of bougies, either of catgut or 
of coartchouc. The latter may be had at No. 37, Red-Lion 
ſtreet, Holborn, London, The former are eaſily made, by 
moiſtening the catgut, and bay it ſtretched till dry, and then 
rounding one end with a pen-knite, The uſe of a warm bath 
every day for near an hour, at the heat of 94 or 96 degrees, for 
two or three months, I knew to be uncommonly ſucceſsful in 
one caſe ; the extenſive fiſtulas completely healing. The patient 
ſhould always introduce a bougie before he makes water, and en- 


deavour to make it as ſlowly as poſſible. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 24. 


12. Hepatitis chranica, Chronical inflammation of the liver. 
A collection of matter in the liver has frequently been found on 
diſlection, which was not ſuſpected in the living ſubject. Though 
there may have been no certain ſigns of ſuch a collection of 
matter, owing to the inſenſibility of the internal parts = this 
| viſcus; 
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viſcus ; which has thus neither been attended with pain, nor in- 
duced any fever; yet there may be in ſome caſes reaſon to ſuſpe& 
the exiſtence of ſuch an abſceſs ; either from a ſenſe of fulneſs in 
he right hypochondre, or from tranſient pains ſometimes felt 
there, or from pain on preſſure, or from lying on the left ſide, 
and ſometimes froma degree of ſenſitive fever attending it, 
Dr, Saunders ſuſpects the acute hepatitis toexilt inthe inſlam. 
mation of the hepatic artery, and the chronical one in that of 
the vena portarum, Treatiſe on the Liver, Robinſon, London, 


I3- Sergpbuta ſuppurgns. Suppurating ferophula, The in- 
dolent tumors ot the lymphatic glands are liable, after a long 
time, to regain their ſeuſibility; and then, owing to their for- 
mer torpor, an increaſed action of the veſſels, beyond what is 
natural, with inflammation, is the conſequence of their new 
life, and ſuppuration ſucceeds, This cure of fcrophula gene. 
rally happens about puberty, when a new energy peryades the 
whole ſyſtem, and unfolds the glands and organs of reproduction, 

M. M. See Claſs I, 2. 3. 21. Where ſcrophulous ul- 
gers about the neek are difficult to heal, Dr. Beddoes was in- 
formel in Jreland, that an empyric had had ſome ſucceſs by in- 
flaming them by an application of wood ſorrel, oxalis acetoſcila, 
the leaves of which are bruifed in a mortar, and applied on the 
ulcers for two or three days, and then fome more lenient appli- 
gation is uſed, | 

A poor boy, about twelve years old, had a large ſcrophulous 
vicer, on one ſide of the cheit beneath the clavicle, and another 
under his jaw ; he was directed about three weeks ago, to pro- 
eure a paund of dryoakebark from the tanners, and to reduce it to 
fine powder, and toaddtoit one ounce of white lead in fine pow - 
der, and to gover the ulcers daily with it, keeping it on by brown 
paper and a bandage, He came to me a few minutes ago, to 
ſhew me that both the ulcers are quite healed, The conſtant 
application of linen rags, maiſtencd with a ſolution of an ounce 
of ſugar of lead in a pint of water, I think I haye ſeen equally 
aſſicacious. 


24. Scarbutus fappurans. In the ſea - ſcurvy there exiſts an 
inactivity of venous abſorption, whence vibices and petechiæ, 
and ſometimes ulcers. As the column of blood preſpng on the 
origins of the veins of the lower extremities, when the body 
is erect, oppoſas the aſcent of the blood in them, they are more 
' frequently babie to become enlarged, and to produce varixes, or 
vibices, or, laſtly, ulcers about the legs, than on the W 
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of the body. The expoſure to cold is believed to be another 
cauſe of lore ou the extremities ; as happens to many of the 

r in winter at Liſbon, who fleep in the open air, without 
king, on the ſteps of their churches or palaces, See Claſs 
] | 


. 2. I. I 5. | 

M. Th A bandage ſpread with plaſter to cover the whole 
limb tight. Rags dipped in a ſolution of ſugar of lead, A 
warin Nanael ſtocking or roller. White lead and oak bark, 
þoth in fine powder, 1 3 reft, | 


15. Schirrus ſuppurens. When a ſchirrus affeQs any gland 
of no great extent or ſenſibility, it is, after a long period of time, 
liable to ſuppurate without inducing fever, like the indolent tu- 
mors of the gonglobate or lymphatic glands above mentioned ; 
whence collections of matter are often found aſter death both in 
men and other ani mals; as in the liver of ſwme, which have 
been fed with the grounds of fermented mixtures in the diſtille- 
ries. Another termination of ſcirrhus is in cancer, as deſcribed 
below. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 22. 


16. Carcinoma. Cancer, When a ſchirrous tumpur regains 
its ſenſibility by nature, or by any accidental hurt, new veſſels 
ſhoot ainongſt the yet inſenſible parts of it, and a new ſecretion 
takes place of a very injurious material. This cancerous mat- 
ter is abſorbed, and induces ſwelling of the neighbouri 
lymphatic glands z which alſo become ſchirrous, and afterwar 
cancerbus. a 

This cancerous matter does not ſeem to acquire its malignant 
or contagious quality, till the cancer becomes an open ulcer; and 
the matter ſecreted in it is thus expoſed to the air. Then it 
evidently becomes contagious, becauſe it not only produces 
hectic fever, like common matter in ulcers open to the air; but 
italſo, as it becomes abſorbed, ſwells the lymphatic glands in its 
vicinity; as thoſe of the axilla, when the open cancer is on the 
breaſt, Sce Claſs II, 1. 3. | 

Hence exſection before the cancer is open is generally a 
cure; but after the matter has been expoſed to the air, it is ſeldom 
of ſ-rvice; as the neighbouring lymphatic glands are already 
infected. I have obſ-rved ſome of theſe patients after the ope- 
ration to have had diſeaſed livers, which might either have pre- 
viouſly exiſted, or have been produced bythe fear or anxiety at- 
tending the operation, | | | 
Eroſion with arſenic, after the cancer is become an open ul- 
cer, has generally no better effect than exſection, but — been 

| | ſucceſsful 


a * 
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ſucceſsful before ulceration, The beſt manner of uſing arſenic, 
is by mixing one grain with a dram of lapis calaminaris, and 
ſtrewing on the cancer ſome of the powder every day, till the 
whole is deſtroyed, lhe | 

Cancers on the face are ſaid to ariſe from the perioſteum, and 
that unleſs this be deſtroyed by the knife, or by cauſtics, the 
cancer certainly recurs, After the cancer becomes an open ul. 
cer of ſome extent, a purulent fever ſupervenes, as from other 
_ ulcers, and gradually deſtroys the patient, See Claſs II. 
12. 

Tus very intereſting caſes have been lately publiſhed by Dr, 
Ewart, of Bath, in which carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, was 
kept conſtantly in contact with the open cancerous ulcers of the 
breaſt ; which then healed like other common ulcers. This is 
rather to be aſcribed to the excluſion of oxygen, than to any 
ſpecific virtue in the carbonic acid, As in common ulcers the 
matter does not induce hectic fever, till it has been expoſed to 
the air, and then probably united with oxygen, 

The manner of applying the fixed-air, is by including the 
Cancer in one half or hemiſphere of a large bladder ; the edges 
are made to adhere to the ſkin by adheſive plaſter, or perhaps a 
mixture of one part of honey with about twenty parts of car. 
8 glue might better ſuit ſome tender ſkins. The bladder 

s then kept conſtantly filled with carbonic acid gas, by means 
of a pipe in nh of it; and the matter let out at a ſmal 
aperture beneath, 


17. Arthrocele. Swelling of the joints ſeems. to have its re- 
"mote cauſe in the ſoftneſs of the bones, for they could not ſwell 
unleſs they were previouſly ſoftened, ſee Claſs I. 2. 2. 12. The 
epiphyſes, or ends of the bones, being naturally of a looſer 
texture, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, and perhaps the carti- 
lages and capſular ligaments may alſo become inflamed and 
ſwelled along with the heads of the bones. "This malady is 
liable to diſtort the fingers and knees, and is uſually called gout 
or rheumatiſm ; the former of which is liable to diſable the 
fingers by chalk-ſtones, and thence to have ſomewhat a ſimilar 
appearance, But the arthrocele, or ſwelling of the joints, af- 
fects people who have not been intemperate in the uſe of fer- 
mented or ſpirituous liquors ; or who have not previouſly had a 
regular gout in their feet; and in both theſe circumſtances dif- 
fers from the gout, Nor does it accord with the inflammatory 
rheumatiſm, as it is not attended with fever, and becauſe the 
tumors of the joints never entirely fubſide. The pain or ſenſi- 
bility, which the bones acquire, when they are inflamed, "7 


1 
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de owing to the new veſſels, which ſhoot in them in their ſoft 
ſtate, as well as to the diſtenſion of the old ones. | 

M. M. Half a grain of opium twice. a day, 8 in- 
creaſed to a grain, but not further, for many months. Thirty 
grains of powder of bark twice a day for many months. Ten 


grains of bone-aſhes, or calcined hartſhorn, twice a day, with 
decoction of madder? Soda phoſphorata? 


18. Arthropuoſis. Joint-evil. This differs from the former, 
as that never ſuppurates ; theſe ulcers of the joints are gene- 
rally efteemed to ariſe from ſcrophula ; but as ſcrophula is a diſ- 
caſe of the lymphatic or abſorbent ſyſtem, and this conſiſts in 
the ſuppuration of the membranes, or glands, or cartilages 
about the joints, there does not ſeem a ſufficient analogy to 
authoriſe their arrangement under the fame name. | 

The white ſwelling of the knee, when it ſuppurates, comes 


under this ſpecies, with variety of other ulcers attended with 
carious bones, 


* 


19. Caries offium. A caries of the bones may . be termed a 
ſuppuration of them ; it differs from the above, as it generally 
is occaſioned by ſome external injury, as in decaying teeth; or 
by venereal virus, as in nodes on the tibia; cr by other matter 
derived to the bone in malignant fevers; and is not confined to 
the ends of them. a 


The ſeparation of the dead bone from the living is a work of 
ſome time. See Set. XXXIII. 


ORDO J. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


GENUS V. 


With the Produftion of new Veſſels, by external Membranes or 
Glands, without Fever. 19 


Tux ulcers, or eruptions, which are formed on the external 
kin, or on the mouth or throat, or on the air- cells of the lungs, 
or on the inteſtines, all of which are more or leſs expoſed to the 
contact of the atmoſpheric air, which we breathe, and which in 
ſome proportion we ſwallow with our food and ſaliva; or to the 
contact of the inflammable air, or hydrogen, Which is ſet at 


liberty 
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Uberty by the putrefying aliment in the inteſtines, or by pu- 


trefying matter in large abſceſſes ; all of them produce con- in 
tagious matter; which; on being inoculated into the ſkin of to 
another perſon, will produce fever, or a ſimilar diſeaſe. | ro 

In ſome caſes even the matter formed beneath the fin be. m 
comes in ſome degree contagious, at leaft fo much fo as to pro- bo 


duce fever of the hectie or malignant kind, as ſoon as it has 
pierced through the ſkin, and has thus gained acceſs to ſome 
kind of air; as the freſh pus of a common abſcefs ; or the pu- 
trid pus of an abſceſs, which has been long confined or of 
cancerous ulcers, | 

From this analogy there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the matter 
of all r diſeaſes, whether with or without fever, is not 
infectious till it has acquired ſomething from the air; which, by 
oxygenating the fecreted matter, may probably produce a new 
acid. And ſecondly, that in heQtic fever a part of the purulent 
matter is abſorbed ; or acts on the ſurface of the ulcer ; as va- 
riolous matter affects the inoculated part of the arm. And that 
hectic fever is therefore cauſed by the matter of an open ulcer; 
and not by the ſenſation in the # bo independent of the aerated 
pus, which fies on it. Which may account for the venereal 
matter from buboes not giving the infection, according to the 
experiments of the late Mr. Hunter, and for ſome other phe- 
nomena of contagion. See Variola diſcreta, Claſs II. 1. 3. g 


SPECIES: 


1. Gonorr hæa venera. A pus · like contagious material diſ- 
charged from the urethra after impure cohabitation, with ſmart- 
ing or heat on making water; which begins at the external ex- 
tremity of the urethra, to which the contagious matter is ap- 
plied, and where it has acceſs to the air, 

M. M. In this ſtate of the venereal diſeaſe once veneſeRion, 
with mild cathartics of ſenna and manna, with mucilage, as 
almond emulſion, and gum arabic, taken for two or three weeks, 
abſolve the cure. Is camphor of uſe to relieve the ardor urine? 
Do balſams increaſe or leſſen the heat of urine? Neutral ſalts 
certainly increaſe the ſmarting in making water, by increaſing 
the acrimony of the urine. . 

Can the diſcharge from the urethra be ſoon ſtopped. by fatur- | 
nine injections, or mercurial ones, or with ſolution of blue 
vitriol, at firſt very dilute, and gradually made ſtronger ? 
at the fame time leſt the ſyphilis, or general diſeaſe, ſhould ſu- 
pervene, the patient might take a quarter of a grain of corroſive 
(ublimate of mercury twice a day, as directed below ? 

2, Syphilis 


\, 
S& 4 
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2. Syphilis. Venereal diſeaſe. The contagion ſhews- itfelf 
in ulcers on the part firſt inoculated, as chaneres ; ulcers on the 
tonſils ſucceed, with eruption on the fkin, eſpecially about the 
roots of the hair; afterwards on other parts of the ſkin, ter- 
OY in dry ſcabs; and laſtly, with pain and ſwelling of the 

es 


The cornea veneris, or crown of Venus, conſiſts of the 
eruptions at the roots of the hair appearing moſt round the ſore- 
head; which is oceaſioned by this part being more expoſed to the 
air; which we obſerved, at the beginning of this genus, either 

roduces or inereaſes the virulence of contagious matter. But 
& is difficult to conceive ſrom this hiſtory, why the throat ſhould 
be firſt affected; as it cannot be fuppoſed, that the diſeaſe is fo 


often taken by the faliva, like the ſmall-pox, though this may 


ſometimes occur, perhaps very often. The connection between 
the genitals in men and the throat, is treated of in Claſs IV. 1. 
2. 7. Hydrophobia. 

M. M. A quarter of a = of corroſive fublimate of mer- 
cury, taken thrice a day for five or ſix weeks, made into a pill 
with bread-crumbs, or diſſolved in a ſpoonful of brandy and 
water, is a very efficacious and almoſt certain cure. When it 
does not ſucceed, it is owing either to the drug being bad, or to 
its having precipitated from the brandy, or from its being ſpoiled 
in the pill by long keeping. Opium contributes much to expe- 
dite the cure both of the ſimple gonorrhœa, and of venerea 
ulcers, by increaſing abſorption both from the mucous mem- 
brane, and from the furface of ulcers. 


3- Lepra. Leprofy. Leproſy of the Greeks. The ſkin is 
rough with white branny ſcales, which are full of chinks; often 
moiſt beneath, and itching. The ſcales on the head or arms of 
ſome drinking people are a diſeaſe of this kind. The perſpirable 
matter deſigned for the purpoſe of lubricating the external fkin 
is ſecreted in this diſeaſe in a too vifcid ſtate, owing to the in- 
flammation of the fubcutaneous veſſels; and, as the abforberits 
act too ſtrongly at the ſame time, a viſcid mucus is left adherivg 
to the ſurfuce of the ſkin. 

In the leproſy of the Jews, deſcribed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters of Leviticus, the depreſſion of the fore be- 
neath the ſurface of the ſkin, and the hairs in it becoming white 
ſcem to have been the principal circumftances, which the prieſt 


was directed to attend to for the purpoſe of afcertaining the 
diſeaſe, | 


M. M. Effence of antimony from 20 drops to 1d twice of ⁊ 


thrice a day, with half a pint of decoction of elm-bark ; or - 


tincture 
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tincture of cantharides from 20 to 60 drops four times a day; or 
ſublimate of mercury, with much diluting fluid. Acid of vitriol ? 
Perhaps the cure chiefly depends on much dilution with water, 
from two to four pints a day, in which elm-bark, or pine-buds, 
or Juniper-tops, may be boiled. Bath or Buxton water drank 
in large quantities. Warm bath. Oil-ſkin bound on the part 
to confine the perſpirable matter. Ointment of tar and ſuet ; 
or poultice for two or three days, and then cerate with lapis ca- 
laminaris. Diet of raiſins and bread. Abſtinence from wine, 
beer, and all ſpirits. 


Elephantiafis. Leproſy of the Arabs. A contagious diſ- 

4 9225 n Grinkled, rough, n 

of hair, without any ſenſation of touch in the extremities of the 

limbs; the face deformed with tubercles; the voice hoarſe, and 
with a naſal tone. Cullen. 


5. Framboeſia. Yaws is ſaid to be contagious and hereditary, 
It "ang = affects the negroes in the Weſt Indies. Edi 


6. Pfory. Itch. A contagious prurient eruption. There 
are two kinds of itch, that which appears between the fingers, 
and under the joints of the knees and elbows ; and that which 
ſeldom is ſeen in theſe places, but all over the other parts of the 
body. The latter is ſeldom thought to be the itch, as it does 
not eaſily infect even a bedfellow, and reſiſts the uſual means of 
cure by brimſtone. 

If the itch be cured too haſtily by rubbing mercurial or 
arſenical preparations over the whole body, or on too great 2 
part of it, many bad ſymptoms are produced; as weakneſs of 
digeſtion, with pale bloated countenance, and tendency to dropſy. 
I have twice ſeen St. Vitus's dance occur from the ale of a mer- 
curial girdle; and once a ſwelled liver. I have alſo ſeen a 
{welled ſpleen and ſwelled legs from the external uſe of arſenic 
in the cure of the itch, And very numerous and large phlegmons 
commonly ſucceed the too haſty cure of it by other means. 

There does not appear a ſtrict analogy between the haſty cure 
of the itch, and the retroceſſion of the puſtles in the ſecondary 
fever of the ſmall-pox ; becauſe in that the abſorption of the 
matter is evinced by the ſwelling of the face and hands, as the 
puſtles recede, as explained in Claſs Il. 1. 3. 9. Variola diſcreta. 
And a fever is produced by this abſorption ; neither of which 
happen, when the — of the itch are deſtroyed by mercury 


or 
oo Nor 
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Nor oan theſe inconveniences, which occur on the too haſty 
eure of the itch, be explained by thoſe which follow the cure of 
ſome kinds of gutta roſea, Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. as in thoſe the erup- 
tions on the face were an aſſociated diſeaſe with inflammation of 
the liver or ſtomach, which they were accuſtomed to relieve ; 
whereas the itch is not known to have had any previous catena- 
tion with other diſeaſes. | Ts . 

In the itch there exiſts not only great irritation in the produc- 
tion of the puſtles, but great ſenſation is cauſed by their acrimony 
afterwards ; inſomuch that the pain of itching, without the in- 
terrupted ſmarting occaſioned by ſcratching, would be intolera- 
ble. This great excitement of the two ſenſorial powers of ir- 
ritation and ſenſation is ſo great, when the puſtles are diffuſed 
over the whole ſurface of the body, that atorpor ſucceeds the ſud- 
den ceaſing of it; which affects thoſe parts of the ſyſtem, which 
were moſt catenated with the new motions of the ſkin, as the 
ſtomach, whence indigeſtion and flatulency ; or which are ge- 
nerally moſt liable to fall into torpor, as the numerous glands, 
which form the liver. Whence the diſeaſes conſequent to the 
haſty cure of the itch are diſcaſes of debility, as tumid viſcera, 
cedematous ſwellings, and St. Vitus's dance, which is a debility 
of aſſociation. In the ſame manner indigeſtion, with green 
evacuations, are ſaid to follow an injudicious application of ce- 
ruſſa to ſtop too haſtily the exſudation behind the ears of chil- 
dren, Claſs I. I. 2. 9. And dropſies are liable to ſucceed the 
cure of old ulcers of the legs, which have long ſtimulated the 
ſyſtem. a 

M. M. The ſize of a large pea, of an ointment conſiſting 
of one part of white precipitate of mercury to ſix parts of hogs? 
lard well trituratgd together, to be rubbed on a part of the body 
every night, and waſhed off with ſoap and water next morning, 
till every part is cleared; with lac ſulphuris twenty grains to be 
taken every morning inwardly, Warm faline bath, with white 
vitriol in it. Flowers of ſulphur mixed with thick gruel, with 
hogs' fat. With either of which the body may be ſmeared all 
over, 


7. Phra ebriorum. Elderly people, who have been much 
addicted to ſpirituous drinks, as beer, wine, alcohol, are liable 
to an eruption all over their bodies; which is attended with 
very afflicting itching, and which they probably propagate from 
one part of their bodies to another with their own. nails by 
icratching themſelves. I faw fatal effects in one ſuch patient, 
by a 4 extenſive uſe of a ſolution " _ l che mop wy 
peared, he became dropſical, and died; 1 ſuppoſe from the too 
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ſuddenly ceaſing of the great ſtimulus cauſed by the eruptions 
over che whole ſkin, as in the preceding article. 

M. M. The patient ſhould gradually accuſtom himſelf to 
half his uſual quantity of vinous potation. The warm bath, 
with one pound of ſalt to every three gallons. Mercurial oint- 
ments on ſmall parts of the ſkin at a time. A grain of opium at 
night inſtead of the uſual potation of wine or beer, 


8. Herpes. Herpes conſiſts of gregarious ſpreading exco- 
nations, which are ſucceeded by branny ſcales or ſcabs. In this 
diſeaſe there appears to be a deficient abſorption of the ſubcuta- 
neous mucus, as well as inflammation and increaſed ſecretion of 


it. For the fluid not only excoriates the parts in its vicinity by 


its acrimony, but is very ſaline to the taſte, as ſome of theſe pa- 
tients have aſſured me; I believe this kind of eruption, as well 
- as the tinea, and perhaps all other cutaneous eruption, is liable 
to be inoculated in other parts of the body by the finger-nails of 
che patients in ſcratching themſelves. 

It is liable to affect the hands, and to return at diſtant pe- 
riods; and is probably a ſecondary diſeaſe, as well as the zona 
3gnea, or ſhingles, deſcribed below. | | 
M. M. Poultice the eruption with bread and milk, or raw 
"Carrots grated, for two or three whole days, to dilute or receive 
the diſcharged fluid, and abate the inflammation; then cover the 
parts with freſh cerate mixed with Japis calaminaris. On the 
parts not excoriated mercurial ointment, made of one part of 
white calx of mercury and fix of hogs fat. Internally, after 
veneſection, gentle repeated cathartics. Laſtly, the bark. Acid 
of vitriol. Bolus Armeniz, or teſtacia. Antimonials. De- 
'<ottion of interior bark of elm. 


9. Zona ignea. Shingles. This eruption has been thought 

a ſpecies of herpes by ſome writers, and by others a ſpecies of 
eryſipelas. Yellow or livid veſicles appear, producing a cor- 

roſive ichor, which is ſometimes attended with a degree of fever. 
It is ſaid to infeſt ſometimes the thorax and ribs, but its maſt, ge- 
neral ſituation is on the ſmall of the back, over one kidney, ex- 
tending forward over the courſe of one of the ureters. 

There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that this alſo is a ſecondary or 
ſympathetic diſeaſe, as well as the preceding one; but future 
"obſervations are required, before it can be removed to the fourth 
claſs, or diſeaſes of aſſociation. In three patients I have been 
Induced to believe, that the eruption on the loins was a tranſla- 
tion of inflammation from the external membrane of the kidney 

© to the ſkin. They had, for a day or two — 
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of the eruption, complained of à dull pain gn the region of one 
kidney, but without vomiting; by which it was diſtinguiſhed 
from nephritis interna, or gravel; and without pain down the 
outſide of the thigh, by which is was gage he ram {ciatica. 
In other ſituations the ſhingles may ſympathize with 7727 inter- 
nal membranes, as in a caſe publiſhed by Dc Ruſte ( de Tabe 
Glandulari), where the retroceſſion of the thingles was ſucceegde 
ed * a {eriqus dyſpnæa. 
M. M. Veneſection, if the pulſe is ſtrong. Calomel three 
or four grains, very mild repeated cathartics. Poultice for 
few * then cerate of lapis calaminaris, as in herpes. 4 
grain of emetje tartar diſſolved in a pint of water, and taken ſa 
as to empty the ſtomach and inteſtines, is ſaid much to haſten the 
cure; compreſſes ſoaked in a ſaturnine ſolution are recommend- 
ed externally on the eruption; and cerate where there axe Me: 
rations. Deſanet's Surgical Journal, Vol. II. p. 378, If this 
be a vicarious diſeaſe, it ſhould continue half a lunation; left, gn 
its ceaſing, the bad habits of motion of the primary diſeaſe ſhould 
not have been ſo perfectly diſſevered, hut that they may recur. 


10. Annulus a. Ring-worm. A prurient eruption form- 
ed in a circle, affecting children, and pyuld ſeem to be the work 


of inſects, according to the theory of Linnæus, who aſcribes the 


itch and dyſentery to microſcopic animalcula. Theſe animalcula 
are probably the effect and not the cauſe, of theſe eruptions ; as 
they are to be ſeen in all putreſcent animal fluids. The annylar 
propagation of the ring-worm, and its 1 io enlarge 
its periphery, is well accounted for by the acrimony of the 
ichor or ſaline fluid eroding the ſkip in its vicinity. | 
M.M, Cover the eruption daily with ink. With White 
mercurial ointment, as deſcribed above in 275 With ſolu- 
tion of white yitrigl ten grains to an ounce. eſe metallic 
calces ſtimulate the abſorbents into ſtronger action, whence the 
fluid has its ſaline part reabſorbed, and that before it has acceſs 
to the air, which probably adds to its acrigzony by gxygenating 


i, ang thus producing a new acid. 
It. Tinea, Scald head. This contagious uption pivots 


the roots of the hair, and is generally moſt virulent around the 
edges of the hair on the back part of the head; as the corona 
veneris appears moſt on the edges of the hair on the forepart of 
the head ; for in theſe parts the eruption about the roots of the 
hair js ,moſt expoſed to the external air, by which its acrimony 
or noxious quality is increaſed. | 
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The apſorption of the matter thus oxygenated ſwells the 
Iymphatics of the neck by its ſtimulus, occaſioning many little 
hard lumps beneath the ſeat of the eruption; when this happens, 
the ſooner it is cured the better, leſt the larger lymphatics of the 
neck ſhould become affected. | ch 

M. M. The art of curing theſe eruptions conſiſts, firſt, in 
abating the inflammation, and conſequent ſecretion of a noxious 
material. Secondly, to prevent its acceſs to the air, which ſo 
much increaſes its acrimony. And thirdly, to promote the ab- 


ſorption of it, before it has been expoſed to the air; for theſe 


purpoſes veneſection once, and gentle cathartics, which pro- 
mote abſorption by emptying the blood-veſſels. Next poultices 
and fomentations, with warm water, abate inflammation by di- 
Juting the ſaline acrimony of the ſecreted fluid, and abating the 
painful ſenſation. Afterwards cerate joined with ſome metallic 
calx, as of zinc or lead, or ſolution of lead, — or cop- 
per, or iron, which may ſtimulate the abſorbent ſyſtem inte 
ſtronger action. | 

Cover the ſhaved head with tar and ſuet, and a bladder; this, 
by N the air from the ſecreted fluid, much contributes to 

its mildneſs, and the ſtimulus of the tar increaſes its abſorption. 
See the three preceding ſpecies of this genus. 


12. Crufta lactea. Milk-cruſt is a milder diſeaſe than tinea, 
affecting the face as well as the hairy ſcalp of very young chil- 
dren. 'Þ is not infectious, nor liable to ſwell the lymphatics in 
its vicinity like the tinea. | 

M. M. Cover the eruption with cerate made with lapis ca- 
laminaris, to be renewed every day, Mix one grain of emetic 
tartar with forty grains of chalk, and divide into eight papers, 
one to be taken twice a day, or with magneſia alba, if ſtools are 
wanted. The child ſhould be kept cool and much in the air. 


- 13. Trichoma, Plica polonica. A contagious diſeaſe, in 
which the hair is ſaid to become alive and bleed, forming inex- 
tricable knots or plaits. of great length, like the fabled head of 


Meduſa, with intolerable pain, fo as to confine the ſufferer on 


his bed for years. 
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obo i. 
Increaſed Senſation. 5 


GENUS v. 


With Fever conſequent to the Production of new Veſſels or Fluids. 


SPECIES, 


1. Febris ſenſitiva. Senſitive fever, when unmixed with 
either irritative or inirritative fever, may be diſtinguiſhed from 
either of them by the leſs comparative diminution of muſcular 
ſtrength ; or in other words, from its being attended with leſs 
diminution of the ſenſorial power of irritation. An example 
of unmixed ſenſitive fever may generally be taken from the 
pulmonary conſumption ; in this. diſeaſe patients are ſeen to 


walk about with eaſe, and to do all the common offices of life 
for weeks, and even months, with, a pulſe of 120 ſtrokes in a 


minute; while in other fevers, whether irritated or inirri- 


tated, with a pulſe of this frequency, the patient — 
dif- 


lies upon the bed, and exerts no muſcular efforts without 


ficulty. 


The cauſe of this curious phenomenon is thus to be under- 


ſtood; in the ſenſitive fever a new ſenſorial power, viz. that of 
ſenſation, is ſuperadded to that of irritation ; which in other 
- fevers alone carries on the increaſed circulation, Whence the 


power of irritation is not much more exhauſted than in health 


and thoſe muſcular motions, which are produced in conſequence 
of it, as thoſe which are exerted. in keeping the body upright 
in walking, riding, and in the performance af many Euſtomary 


actions, are little impaired. For an account of the irritated 


ſenſitive fever, ſee Claſs II. 1. 2. 1.; for the inirritated ſenſi- 
tive fever, Claſs II. 1. 3. 1. IV. 2. 4. 11. | 


2. Febris a pure clauſs. Fever from incloſed matter is ge- 
nerally of the irritated ſenſitive kind, and continues for many 
weeks, and even months, after the abſceſs is formed; but is 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the fever from aerated matter in open ulcers, 


becauſe there are ſeldom any night- ſweats, or colliquative diarr- 
hœa in this, as in the latter. The pulſe is alſo harder, and re- 
quires occaſional veneſection, and cathartics, to abate the in- 
flammatory fever; which is liable to increaſe again every three 
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or four days, till at length, unleſs the matter has an exit, it 
deſtroys the patient. In this fever the matter, not having been 


new acid, or ſome other noxious property, is produced; which 
acts like contagion on the conſtitution inducing fever-fits, call- 
ed hectic fever, which terminate with ſweats or diarrhea 
whereas the matter in the cloſed abſceſs is either not abſorbed, 

r does not ſo affect the circulation as to produce diurnal or 
beck fever-fits ; but the ſtimulus of the abſcels excites ſo much 
ſenſation as to induce perpetual pyrexia, or inflammatory fever, 
without ſuch marked remiffiens. Nevertheleſs there ſometimes 
is no fever produced, when the matter is lodged in a part of 
little ſenſibility, as in the liver; yet a white pus-like ſedi- 
Ment in thoſe cafes exiſts I believe generally in the urine, 
=_ vecifional wandering pains about the region of the liver or 


3 Pomica, An abſceſs in the lungs is ſometimes produced 
after peripneumony, the couch and ſhortneſs of breath conti- 
nue in leſs degree, with difficulty in lying on the well ſide, 
and 2 fenſittve jrritated fever, as explained in the preceding 
urtic eres | ; v5 F e a 1 \ 

_ The otcafivnal increaſe of fever, with hard pulſe and ſizy 
Þhood, in thefe patierts, is probably owing to the inflammation 


breathing, 2nd requires veneſection. Mr. B, a child 
About ſeven years old, lived about five weeks in this fituation, 
with a pulſe from 150 to 17/0 in a minute, without ſweats, or 
Hiarrhera, or fediment in his water, except mucus occaſionally; 
and took ſuffictent nouriſhment during the whole time. T 
blood taken was always covered with a ſtrong cupped ſize, and 
bn his death three vr four pints of matter were found in one 
Fide of the cheft ; which had probably, but lately, been effuſed 
from a vomica. © This child was frequently induced to ſwing, 
both in a reciprocating and in a rotatory ſwing, without an 
apparent abſorption of matter; in both theſe ſwings he etpref 
ed pleaſure, and did not appear to be vertiginous. e 
M. M. Repeated emetics. Digitalis? Perſeverance in ro- 
tory Twinging. See Chfs II. 1. 6. 7. 


ripneumony, he was at! taken with a catarrh, which was 
in ſome degree endemic in March 1795, which occafroned him 
to fheexe much, during which a copious hæmorrhage from the 
langs occurred, and he ſpit up at the ſame time Half a pint of 


expoſed to the air, has not acquired oxygenation; in which a 


of the walls of the vomica; as it is attended with difficulty of 


"Mir. I. Nad aboared Bae months under u vomica #fter a pe- 
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very fetid matter, and recovered. Hence errhines may be oc- 
caſionally uſed with advantage, WS 


4 Empyema. When the matter from an abſceſs in the lungs 
finds its way into the cavity af the cheſt, it is called an empye- 
ma. A ſervant man, after a violent peripneumony, was ſeized 
with ſymptoms of empyema, aud it was determined, after ſome 
time, to perform the operation; this was explained to him, and 
the uſual means were employed by his frieads to encour 
him, © by adviſing him not to be afraid.“ By which good ad- 
vice he Bal 2 ſo much fear, that he ran oy early next 
morning, and returned in about a week quite well. Did the 
great fear promote the abſorption of the matter, like the ſick- 
neſs „ by digitalis? Fear renders the external ſkin 
pale; by this continued decreaſe of the action of the abſorbents 
of the {kin might not thoſe of the lungs be excited into greater 


activity? and thus produce increaſed pulmonary abſorption by 
reverſe ſympathy, as it produces pale yrine, and even floats, by 
direct ſympathy ? 8 | 


Febris meſenterica, Fever from matter formed in the + 
metentery is probably more frequent than is ſuſpected. It com- 
mences with pain in the bowels, with irritated ſenſitive fever; 
and continues many weeks, and even months, requiring occa- 
ſional veneſection, and mild cathartics ; till at lenggh the con= 
tinuance of the pyrexia, or inflammatory fever, deſtroys the 
patient. This is an affection of the lymphatic glands, and 
properly belongs to ſcrophula; but as the matter is not ex- 
poſed to the air, no hectic fever, properly fo called, is in- 


6. Febris a pure arrate, Fever from acrated matter, 
great collection of matter often continues a long time, and is 
ſometimes totally abſorbed, even from venereal buboes, with- 
out producing any diſorder in the arterial ſyſtem. At length, 
if it becomes putrid by its delay, and one part of the matter thus 
becomes aerated by the air given out hy the other part; or if the 
ulcer has been opened, fo that any part of it has been expoſed 
to the air for but ane day, a hectic fever is produced. Whence 
the utility ariſes of opening large abſceſſes by ſetons, as in that 
caſe little or no ic fever 1s induced; ufe the matter 
is ſqueezed out by the fide of the ſpongy threads of cotton, 
and little or no air is admitted; or by tapping the abſceſs with 
a trocar, as mentioned in iſchias, Claſs II. I. 2. 18. 
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In this fever the pulſe is about 120 in a minute, and its ac- 
ceſs is generally in an evening, and ſometimes about noon alſo, 
with ſweats or purging towards morning, or urine with pus. 
like ſediment ; and the patients bear this fever better than any 
other with ſo quick a pulſe; and laſtly, when all the matter 
from a concealed ulcer is abſorbed, or when an open ulcer is 
'healed, the heQic fever ceaſes. Here the abſorbed matter is 
ſuppoſed to produce the fever, and the diarrhoea, ſweats, or 
copious muddy urine, to be ſimply the conſequence of increaf- 
ed ſecretion, and not to conſiſt of the purulent matter, which 
was ſuppoſed'to be abſorbed from the ulcer. See Sudor calidus, 
/ ns oO RE MET 
- The action of the air on ulcers, as we have already ſhewn, 
increaſes the acrimony of the purulent matter, and even con- 
verts it into a weaker kind of contagious matter; that is, to a 
material inducing fever. This was aſcribed to the union of the 
'azotic part of the atmoſphere with the effuſed pus in Sect. 
XXVIII. 2. but by contemplating more numerous facts and 
analogies, I am now induced to believe, that it is by the union 
of oxygen with it; firſt, becauſe oxygen ſo greedily unites 
with other animal ſubſtances, as the blood, that it will paſs 
through a moiĩſt bladder to combine with it, according to the ex- 
periment of Dr. Prieſtley. Secondly, becauſe the poiſons of 
venomous creatures are ſuppoſed to be acids of different kinds, 
and are probably formed by the contact of air after their ſecre- 
tion. And laſtly, becauſe the contagious matter from other 
-ulcers, as in itch, or ſmall-pox, are formed on external mem- 
branes, and 'are probably. combinations of animal matter and 
oxygen, producing other new acids; but further experiments 
muſt determine this queſtiag. yy 
* It was thought a ſubject of conſequence by the Æſculapian 
Society at Edinburgh, to find a criterion which ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh pus from mucus, for the purpoſe of more certainly diſ- 
covering the preſence of ulcers in pulmonary diſeaſes, or in the 
urinary paſſages, For this purpoſe that ſociety offered their 
firſt gold medal, which was conferred on. the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin, in the year 1778, for his experiments on this ſubject. 
From which he deduces the following concluſions : oe 
e 1. Pus and mucus are both ſoluble in the vitriolic acid, 


1 


though in very different proportions, pus being much the leſs 


ſoluble. | | | 

2. The addition of water to either of theſe compounds 
decompoſes it ; the mucus thys ſeparated, either ſwims on the 
mixture, or forms large flocci in it; whereas the pus falls 


mucus is not; the ſame occurs with water, or a ſolution of 
ſalt. | | 


alkaline 
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to the bottom, and forms on agitation a uniform turbid mix. 
ture. | * 


3. Pus is diffuſible through a diluted vitriolic acid, | h 


4. Nitrous acid diffolves both, pus and mucus ; water added 
to the ſolution of pus produces a precipitate; and the fluid above 
becomes clear and green; while water and the ſolution of 
mucus form a dirty coloured fluid. 

5. Alkaline lixivium diſſolves (though ſometimes with diffi- 
culty) mucus, and generally pus. - 

6. Water precipitates pus from ſuch a ſolution, but does not 
mucus, 


7. Where alkaline lixivium does not diſſolve pus, it ſtill diſ- 


tinguiſhes it from mucus; as it then prevents its diffuſion 


through water, 


8. Coagulable lymph is neither ſoluble in diluted nor concen- 
trated vitriolie acid. a 


g. Water produces no change on a ſolution of ſerum in alka- 
line lixivium, until after long ſtanding, and then only a very 
light ſediment appears. k 

10, Corrofive ſublimate coagulates mucus, but does not pus. 

From the above experiments it appears, that ſtrong vitriolic 
acid and water, diluted vitriolic acid, and cauſtic alkaline lixi- 
yium and water will ſerve to diſtinguiſh pus from mucus; that 
the vitriolic acid can ſeparate it from coagulable lymph, and 
alkaline lixivium from ſerum, | $4." 

And hence, when a perſon has any expectorated material, the 
compoſition of which he wiſhes to aſcertain, let him diſſolve it 
in vitriolic acid, and in cauſtic alkaline lixivium; and then add 
pure water to both iolutions: and if there is a fair precipitation 
in each, he may be aſſured that ſome pus is preſent. If in nei- 
ther a precipitation occurs, it is a certain teſt, that the material 
is entirely mucus, If the material cannot be made to diſſolve in 

ſixiviuin by time and trituration, we have alſo reaſon 
to believe that it is pus,” Experiments en Pus and Mucus. 
Wl} Londen 15 | 


7. Phthifes pulmonalis. In pulmonary conſumption the fever 


is generally ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of the ſtimulus of 
abſorbed matter circulating in the blood- veſſels, and not. ſimply 
of its ſtimulus on their extremities in the ſurface of the ulcers ; 
as mentioned in Claſs II. 1. 5. and Claſs II. I. 3. 9. The ul- 
cers are probably ſometimes occaſioned by the putrid acrimony 
of effuſed blood remaining in the air- cells of the lungs after an 

> Py | | | hæmop- 
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hazmoptoe. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 9. The remote canſe of con- 
ſumption is ingeniouſly aſcribed by Dr. Beddoes to the hyper 
oxygenation of the blood, as mentioned Section XXVII. 2. 

As the patients liable to conſumption are of the inirritable 
temperament, as appears by the large pupils of their eyes; 
there is reaſon to believe, that the hæmoptoe is immediately oc- 
cafioned by the deficient abſorption of the blood at the extre- 
mities of the bronchial vein; and that one difficulty of healing 
the ulcers is occaſioned by the deficient abſorption of the fluids 
effufed into them. See Sect. XXX. 1. and 2. 

The difficulty of healing pulmonary ulcers, may be owing, 
as its remote cauſe, to the inceſſant motion of all the parts of 
the lungs; whence no ſcab, or indurated mucus, can be form- 
ed fo as to adhere on them. Whence theſe naked ulcers are 
perpetually expoſed to the action of the air on their furfaces, 
converting their mild purulent matter into a contagious ichot; 
which not only prevents them from healing, but by its action on 
their circumferences, like the matter of itch or tinea, coatri- 
butes to ſpread them wider, See the preceding article, and $eQ. 
XXXIII. 2. 7. where the pulmonary phthiſis is ſuppoſed to he 
infectious. | | 

This acidifying principle is found in all the metallic calces, 
as in lapis calaminaris, which is a calciform ore of zinc; and 
in ceruſſa, which is a calx of lead; two materials which ate 
powerful in healing excoriations, and ulcers, in a ſhort time by 
their external application. How then does it happen, that the 
oxygen in the atmoſphere ſhould prevent pulmonary ulcers 
from healing, and even induce them to ſpread wider; and yet 
in its combination with metals, it ſhould facilitate their healing! 
The healing of ulcers conſiſts in promoting the abſorption. of 
the fluids effuſed into them, as treated of in Section XX XIV. 
3. 2. Oxygen in combination with metals, when applied in 
certain quantity, produces this effect by its ſtimulus; and the 
metallic oxydes not being decompoſed by their contact with ani- 
mal matter, no new acid, or contagious material, is produced. 
So that the combined oxygen, when applied to an ulcer, ſim- 
ply I ſuppoſe promotes abſorption in it, like the application of 
other materials of the articles ſorbentia or incitantia, if applied 
externally ; as opium, bark, alum, But in the pulmonary ul- 
cers, which cannot protect themſelves from the air by forming 
a ſcab, the uncambined oxygen of the atmoſphere unites with 
the-purulent matter, converting it into a Contagious. ichor ; 
which by infection, not by . enlarges the ulcers, as in 
te itch or tinea; which might hence, according to Dr. Bed- 
'dors's ingenious theory of conſumption, be induced to — 
- 8 | | expoſe 
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expoſed to an atmofphere deprived of à part of its oxygen. 
This I hope future experiments will confirm, and that the 
pneumatic medicine will alleviate the evils of mankind in many 
other, as well as in this moſt fatal malady. - 

M. M. Firſt, the reſpiration of air lowered by an additional 
quantity of azote, or mixed with ſome proportion of N 
or of carbonic acid air, may be tried g as deſcribed in a late pub- 
lication of Dr, Beddoes on the medicinal uſe of factitious airs. 
Johnſon, London. Or laftly, by breathing a mixture of one 
tenth part of hydro-catbonate mixed with common air, accord- 
ing to the diſcovery of Mr. Watt, which has adouble advanta 
in theſe caſes, of ting the oxygen of the atmoſpheric air, 
and inducing fickneſs, which increafes pulmonary abſorption, as 
mentioned below. An atmoſphere diluted with fixed air (car- 
bonic acid) might be readily procured by ſetting tubs of new 
wort, or fermenting beer, in the parlour and lodging-room of 
the patient, For it is not acids floating in the air, but the ox- 
ygen or acidifying principle, which injures or enlarges pulmo- 
nary ulcers by combining with the purulent matter. k 

Another eaſy method of adding carbonic acid gas to the air 
of a room, would be by means of an apparatus invented by Mr. 
Watt, and fold by Bolton and Watt at Birmingham, as de- 
ſcribed in Dr. Beddoes? Treatiſe on Pneumatic Medicine. 
Johnſon, London. It conſiſts of an iron pot, with an arm pro- 
jecting, and a method of letting water drop by flow degrees on 
chalk, which is to be put into the iron pot, and expoſed to a 
moderate degree of heat over a common fire, By occaſionally 
adding more and more chalk, carbonic acid gas might be carried 
through a' tin pipe from the arm of the iron pot to any part of 
the room neat the patient, or from an adjoining room. In the 
ſame manner a diffuſion of ſolution of flowers of zinc might be 
produced and breathed by the patient, and would be likely much 
to contribute to the healing of pulmonary ulcers z as obſerved 
by Mr. Watt. See the treatiſe above mentioned. | 

Breathing over the vapour of cauſtic volatile alkali might 
eaſily be managed for many hours in a day; which might neu- 
tralize the acid poiſon formed on pulmonary ulcers by the contact 
df oxygen, and thus prevent its deleterious quality, as other 
acids become leſs cauſtic, when they are formed into neutral 
falts with alkalis. The volatile ſalt ſhould be put into a tin 
taniſter, with two pipes like horns from the top of it, one to 
ſuck the air from, and the other to admit t. 

Secondly, the external ulcers in ſcrophulous habits are pale 
and flabby, and naturally difinclined to heal, the depoſition of 


fluids in them being „ 
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have their appearance immediately changed by the external ap- 
«plication of metallic calxes, - and the medicines of the article 
- Sorbentia, ſuch as ceruſſa and the bark in fine powder, ſee Claſs 
I. 2. 3. 21. and are generally healed in a ſhort time by theſe 
means. Induced by theſe obſervations, I wiſhed to try the ex- 
.ternal application of ſuch powders to ulcery in the lungs, and 
conſtructed a box with a ęirculating bruſh in it, as deſcribed in 
the annexed plate; into this box two ounces of fine powder of 
Peruvian bark were put, and two drams of ceruſſa in fine powder; 
on whirling the central bruſh, part of this was raiſed into a 
cloud of powder, and the patient, applying his mouth to one gf 
.the tin pipes riſing out of the box, inhaled this powder twice a 
day into his lungs, I obſerved it did not produce any cough or 
.uneaſineſs. This patient was in the laſt ſtage of conſumption, 
and was ſoon tired of the experiment, nor have J had ſuch pa- 
"tients as wiſhed for the repetition of it, Perhaps a fine powder 
of manganeſe, or of the flowers of zinc, or of lapis calaming- 
.ris, might be thus applied to ulcers of the lungs with greater 
advantage ? , Perhaps air impregnated with flowers of zinc in 
their moſt comminuted ſtate, might be a better way of applying 
this powder. to the lungs, as diſcoyered by Mr. Watt, See Dr, 
.Bcddogs on Pneumatic Medicine, Johnſon. 
Tuhirdly, as the healing of an ulcer conſiſts in producing a 
.tendency to abſorption on its furface greater than the depoſition 
on it; ſee. Sect, XX XIII. 3. 2. other modes of increaſing pulmo- 
nary abſorption, which are perhaps more manageable than the 
-preceding ones, may he had recourſe to ; ſuch as by producing 
trequent nauſea or ſickneſs, Yee Sect, XXIX. 5. 1. and Art, 
IV. 2. The great and ſudden abſorption of fluid from the lungs 
in the anaſarca pulmonum by the ſickneſs induced by the exhi- 
bition of digitalis, aſtoniſhes thoſe who have not before attended 
co it, by emptying the ſwelled limbs, and removing the difficulty 
of breathing in a few hours, 
The moſt manageable method of uſing digitalis is by making 
a ſaturated tincture of it, by infuſing two qunces of the powder 
of the leaves in a mixture of four oynces of rectified ſpirit df 
-wine, and four ounces -of water. Of this from 3o to 60 
.drops, or upwards, from a two-ounce phial, are to be taken 
twice in the morning part of the day, and to be ſo managed 35 
not to induce violeat ſickneſs. If fickneſs nevertheleſs comes 
on, the patient muſt for a day or two omit the medicine; and 
then begin it again in reduced doſes, 
. Mr. a young man about twenty, with dark eyes, and 
large pupils, who had every ſymptom of pulmonary ulcers, 


helieved to have been cured by digitalis, and publiſhed the caſ 
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in the Tranſactions of the College, Vol. III. But about 
two years afterwards I heard that he relapſed and died. Mr. 
L——, a corpulent man, who had for ſume weeks laboured 
under a cough with great expectoration, with quick pulſe, and 
dificulty of breathing, ſoon recovered by the uſe of digitalis 
taken twice a day; and though this caſe might probably be a pe- 
ripneumonia notha, or catarrh, it is here related as ſhewing the 
power of pulmonary abſorption excited by the uſe of this drug. 

Another method of inducing ſickneſs, and pulmonary ab- 
ſorption in conſequence, is by failing on the fea ; by which 
many conſumptive patients have been ſaid to have received their 
cure; which has been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſea- air, inſtead ot 
ſea-ſickneſs ; whence many have been ſent to breathe the ſea- air 
on the coaſts, who might have done better in higher ſituations, 
where the air probably contains leſs oxygen gas, which 1s the 
heavieſt part of it. See a letter from Dr. T. C. below. 

A third method of inducing ſickneſs, and conſequent pulmo- 
nary abſorption, is by the vertigo occaſioned by ſwinging ; which 
has lately been introduced into practice by Dr. Smith, (Eſſay 
on Pulmonary Conſumption); who obſe ved that by ſwinging 
the hectic pulſe became flower, which is explained in Claſs IV. 
2.1, 10. The uſual way of reciprocating ſwinging, like the 
oſcillations of a pendulum, produces a degree of vertigo in thoſe, 
who are unuſed to it; but to give it greater effect, the patient 
|hould be placed in a chair ſuſpended from the ceiling by two 
parallel cords in contact with each other, the chair thould theu 
be forcibly revolved 20 or 40 times one way, and ſuffered to re- 
turn ſpontaneouſly ; which induces a degree of ſickneſs in moſt 
adult people, and is well worthy an exact and pertinacious 
trial, for an hour or two, three or four times a day for a montn. 

The common means of promoting abſcrption in ulcers, and 
of thickening the matter in conſequence, by taking the bark and 


opium internally, or by metallic ſalts, as of mercury, ſteelginc, 


and copper, in {mall quantities, have been repeatedly uled in 
pulmonary conſumption; and may have relieved ſome of the 
[ymptoms. As mercury cures venereal ulce:s, and as pulmonar 
ulcers reſemble them in their not having a diſpoſition to hea 
and in their tendency to enlarge themſelves, there were hopes, 
from analogy, that it might have ſucceeded. Would a ſolution 


ot gold in aqua regia be worth trying? When vinegar is ap- 


plied to the lips, it renders them inſtantly pale, by promoting 
the venous abſorption ; if the whole ſkin was moiſtened with 
warmiſh vinegar, would this promote venous abſorption in the 


lungs by their ſympathy with the ſkin? | The very abſtemious 


diet on milk and vegetables alone is frequently injurious. Fleſh» 


— 
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meat once a day, with (mall wine and water, or ſmall beer, is po 
preferable. Half a grain of opium twice a day, or a grain, [ ly 
believe to be of great uſe at the commencement of the diſeaſe, ris 
as appears from the ſubſequent caſe. fd 

Miſs —, a delicate young lady, of a conſumpti ve family, on 

when ſhe was about cighteen, had frequent cough, with quick 
pulſe, a pain of her fide, and the general appearances of a be- ler 
ginning conſumption. She took 8 five drops of laudanum of 
twice a day in a ſaline draught, which was increaſed graduall mi 
to ten. In a few weeks the recovered, was afterwards . 
— three or four children, and then became conſumptive and aue 
The following cafe of hereditary conſumption is related by a | 
- phyſician of great ability and very extenſive practice; and, as it ſon 
is his own caſe, abounds with much nice obſervation and uſe- con 
ful knowledge; and, as it has been attended with a favourable on 
event, may give conſolation to nuny, who are in a ſimilar ſitu- 
ation; and ſhews that Sydenham's recommendation of riding 
a cure for conſumption is not ſo totally ineffectual, as is now 
commonly believed. 

« J. C. aged 25, with black hair, and a ruddy complexion, 
was ſubject to cough from the age of puberty, and occaſionally 
to {pitting of blood. His maternal grandfather died of con- 
- ſumption under thirty years of age, and his mother fell a victim 

to this diſeaſe, with which ſhe had long been threatened, in her 
43d year, and immediately after ſne ceaſed to have children. In 
the ſevere winter of 1783-4, he was much afflicted with cough; 
and being expoſed to intenſe cold, in the month of February be 
was ſeized with peripacumony. The diſeaſe was violent. and 
dangerous, and after repeated bleedings as well as bliſterings, 
which he ſupported with difficulty, in about fix weeks he was 
able to leave his bed. At this time the cough was ſevere, and 
the expeQoration difficult. A fixed pain remained on the left 
ſide, where an iſſue was inſerted ; regular hectic came on every 
day about an hour after noon, and every night heat and reſdlell- 
nels took place, ſucceeded towards morning by general perſpi- 
ration. 

The patient, having been formerly ſubject to ague, was ſtruck 
with the reſemblance of the-febrile paroxyſm, with what he had 
experienced under that diſeaſe, and was willing to flatter himſel 
it might be of the ſame nature. He therefore took bark in the 
interval of fever, but with an increaſe of his cough, and this 
requiring veneſection, the blood was found highly inflammatory: 
The va 2 of blood which he had loſt from time to time, 
produced a diſpoſition to fainting, when he reſumed the _ 
"IO i PO ö 
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poſture, and he was therefore obliged to remain almoſt conſtant- 
ly in a recumbent poſition. Attempting to ride out in a car- 
riage, he was ſurpriſed to find that he could fit upright for a con- 
fiderable t: me, while in motion, without iaconvenience, though 
on ſtopping the carriage, the diſpoſition to fainting retu 

At this time, having prolonged his ride beyond the uſual 
length, he one day got into an uneven road at the uſual period 
of the recurrence of the hectic paroxyſms, and that day he 
miſled it altogether. This circumſtance led hum to ride out dail 
in a carriage at the time the febrile acceſſion might be — 
aud ſometimes by this means it was prevented, ſometimes de- 
ferred, aud almoſt always mitigated. 

This experience determined him to undertake a journey of 
ſome length, and Briſtol being, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, re- 
commended, he ſet out on the 19th of April, and arrived there 
on the 2d of May. During the greater part of this journey (of 
175 miles) his cough —H and being obliged to be 
three different times on the road, he was no longer able to fit 
upright, but at very ſhort intervals, and was obliged to lie at 
length in the diagonal of a coach. The hectie paroxyſms were 
not interrupted during the journey, but they were irregular and 
diſtin, and the ſalutary effects of exerciſe, or rather of geſ- 
tation, were impreſſed on the patient's mind. | 

At Briſtol he ſtayed a month, but reaped no benefit. -The 
weather was dry and the roads duſty ; the water inſipid and 
inert, He attempted to ride on horſeback on the Downs, but 
was not able to bear the fatigue for a diſtance of more than an 
hundred yards. The neceſſity of frequent bleedings kept down 
bis ſtrength, and his hectic paroxyſms continued, though leſs 
levere, At this time, ſuſpecting that his cough was irritated by 
the weſt-winds bearing the vapour from the ſea, he reſolved to 
try the effects of an inland ſituation, and ſet off for Matlock in 
Derbyſhire. IS 

During the journey he did not find the improvement he ex- 
pected, but the nightly perſpirations began to diminifh ; and 
the extraordinary fatigue he experienced proceeded evidently 
from his travelling in a poſt-chaiſe, where he could not indulge. 
in a recumbent poſition. The weather at Briſtol had been hot, 
and the earth arid and duſty, At Matlock, during the month 
of June 1784, there was almoſt a perpetual drizale, che fail was 
wet, and the air moiſt and cold. Here, however, the patient's 
cough began to abate, and at intervals he found an opportunity 
of riding more or leſs on horſeback. From two or three hun- 
dred yards at a time, he got to ride a mile without ſtopping 3 and 
a length he was able 4 fit on horſeback during a Fg from 


1s 
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| Maſon's Bath to the village of Matlock along the Derwent, 
and round on the oppoſite banks, by the works of Mr. Ark- 


wright, back to the houſe whence he ſtarted, a diſtance of five 


miles. On diſmounting, however, he was ſeized with deliquium; 
and ſoon after the ſtrength he had recovered was loſt by an at- 
tack of the hxmorrhoids of the moſt painful kind, and re- 
quiring much loſs of blood from the parts affected. 4 
On reflection, it appeared that the only benefit received by 
the patient was during motion, and continued motion could bets 
ter be obtained in the courſe of a journey than during his reſi- 
dence at. any particular place. This, and other circumſtances of 
a private but painful nature, determined him to ſet out from 
Matlock on a journey to Scotland. The weather was now much 
improved, and during the journey he recruited his ſtrength, 
Though as yet he could not fit upright at reſt for half an hour 
together without a diſpoſition to giddineſs, dimneſs of ſight, and 
An, he was able to ſit upright under the motion of a poſt- 
chaiſe during a journey of from 40 to 70 miles daily, and his 
appetite began to improve. Still his cough continued, and his 
hectic fluſhings, though the chills were much abated and very 
irregular. 
he ſalutary effects of motion being now more ſtriking than 
ever, he purchaſed a horſe admirably adapted to a valetudinarian 
in Dumfriesſhire, and being now able to fit on horſeback for an 
hour together, he rode out ſeveral times a day. He fixed his 
reſidence for a few weeks at Moffat, a village at the foot of the 
mountains whence the Tweed, the Clyde, and the Annan, de- 
ſcend in different directions; a ſituation inland, dry, and 
healthy, and elevated about three hundred feet above the ſurface 
of the ſea, Here his ſtrength recovered daily, and he began to 
eat animal food, which for ſeveral months before he had not 
taſted. Perſevering in exerciſe on horſeback, he gradually in- 
creaſed the length of his rides, according to his ſtrength, from 
four to twenty miles a day; and returning on horſeback to Lan- 
caſhire by the lakes of Cumberland, he arrived at Liverpool on 
the firſt of September, having rode the laſt day of his journey 
forty miles. | | 
The two inferences of moſt importance to be drawn from 
this narrative, are, firſt, the extraordinary benefit derived from 
geſtation in a carriage, and ſtill more the mixture of geſtation 
and exerciſe on horſeback, in arreſting or mitigating the hectic 
roxyſm ; and ſecondly, that in the florid — as Dr. 
does terms it, an elevated and inland air is in certain circum- 
ſtances peculiarly ſalutary; while an atmoſphere loaded with the 
ſpray of the fea is-irritating and noxious. - Ihe benefit derived 
—ꝙ— v<+ = | In 
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in this caſe from exerciſe on horſeback, may lead us to doubt 
whether Sydenham's praiſe of this remedy be as much exagge- 
rated as it has of late been ſuppoſed. Since the publication of 
Dr. C. Smyth on the effects of ſwinging in lowering the pulſe 
in the hectic paroxyſm, the ſubject of this narrative has repeat- 
ed his experiments in a great variety of caſes, and has confirm- 
ed them. He has alſo repeatedly ſeen the hectie paroxyſm pre- 
vented, or cut ſhort, by external ablution of the naked body 
with tepid water, | | | 

So much-was his power of digeſtion impaired or vitiated by 
the immenſe evacuations, and the long continued debility he 
underwent, that after the cough was removed, and indeed for 
ſeveral years after the period mentioned, he never could eat ani- 
mal food without heat and fluſhing, with frequent pulſe and ex- 
treme drowſineſs. If this drowſineſs was encouraged, the fever 
ran high, and he awoke from diſturbed ſleep, wearied and de- 
preſſed. If it was reſolutely reſiſted by gentle exerciſe, it went 
off in about an hour, as well as the increaſed frequency of the 
pulſe. This agitation was however ſuch as to incapacitate him 
during the afternoon for ſtudy of any kind. The fame effects 
did not follow a meal of milk and vegetables, but under this 
diet his ſtrength did not recruit; whereas after the uſe of ani- 
mal food it recovered rapidly, notwithſtanding the inconveni- 
ence already mentioned. F or this inconvenience he at laſt 
found a'remedy in the uſe of coffee immediately after dinner, 
recommended to him by his friend Dr. Percival. At firſt this 
remedy operated like a charm, but by frequent uſe, and indeed 
by abuſe, it no longer poſſeſſes its original efficacy. 
Dr. Falconer, in his Diſſertation on the ence of the 
Paſſions and Affections of the Mind on Health and Diſeaſe, 
luppoſes that the cheerfulneſs which attends hectic fever, the 
ever-ſpringing hope, which e the gloom of the con- 
ſumptive patient, increaſes the diſeaſed actions, and haſtens his 
doom. And hence he is led to enquire, whether the influence 
of fear might not be ſubſtituted in ſuch caſes te that of hope 
with advantage to the patient? This queſtion I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to anſwer, but it leads me to ſay ſomething of the ſtate of 
the mind-in the caſe juſt related. =_ 

The patient, being à phyſician, was not ignorant of his 
danger, which ſome melancholy circumſtances ſerved to im- 
preſs on his mind. It has already been mentioned, that his mo- 
ther and grandfather died of this diſeaſe. It may be added, that 
in the year preceding that on which he himſelf was attacked, a 
ſiſter of his was carried off by conſumption in her 17th year ; 
that in the ſaine winter in which be fell ill, two other ſiſters 

Vox. II. Q Were 
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were ſeized with the ſame fatal diſorder, to which one of them 
fell a victim during his refidence at Briſtol, and that the hope 
of bidding a laſt adieu to the other was the immediate cauſe of 
his journey to Scotland, a hope which, alas ! was indulged in 
vain. The day on which he reached the end of his journey, 
her remains were committed to the duſt ! It may be conjectured 
from theſe circumſtances, that whatever benefit may be derived 
from the apprehenſion of death, muſt in this caſe have been ob- 
tained. The expectation of this iſſue was indeed for ſome time 
fo fixed that it ceaſed to produce much agitation ;z in conformity 
to that general law of our nature, by which almoſt all men 
fubmit with compoſure to a fate that is foreſeen, and that ap- 
pears inevitable. As however the progreſs of diſeaſe and debi- 
lity ſeemed to be arreſted, the hope and the love of life revived, 
and produced, from time to time, the obſervations and the ex- 
ertions already mentioned. 
Wine and beer were rigorouſly abſtained from during fix 

months of the above hiſtory ; and all the blood which was taken 
was even to the laſt buffy.” Feb. 3, 1795. 


8. Febris feraphuloſa. The hectic fever occaſioned by ul- 
cers of the lymphatic glands, when expoſed to the air, does 
not differ from that attending pulmonary conſumption, being 
accompanied with night-ſweats and occaſional diarrhoea, 

M. M. The bark. Opium internally. Externally ceruſſi 
and bark in fine powder. Bandage. Sea-bathing. Claſs 
I. 2. 3. 21. and II. 1. 4. 12. i 


9. Febris iſchiadica. A heQtic fever from an open ulcer be- 
tween the muſcles of the pelvis, which differs not from the 
eding. If the matter in this fituation lodges till part of it, 
ſuppoſe, becomes putrid, and aerates the other part ; or till 
it becomes abſorbed from ſome other circumſtance ; a fimilar 
heRic fever is produced, with night-fweats, or diarrhoea. 
Mrs. , after a lying in, had pain on one ſide of her 
loins, which extended to the internal part of the thigh on the 
fame fide. No fluctuation of matter could be felt; ſhe became 
heRic with copious night-ſweats, and occaſional diarrhoea, for 
four or five weeks; and recovered by, I ſuppoſe, the total ab- 
ſorption of the matter, and the reunion of the walls of the ab» 
ſceſs. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 18. 


10. Febris Arthropuodica, Fever from the matter of diſeaſ- 
ed joints. Does the matter from ſuppurating bones, which Lin 
| | | nerallf 
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nerally has a very putrid ſmell, produce hectie fever, or typhus? 
See Claſs II. I. 4. 16. 


11. Febris @ pure contagioſo. Fever from contagious pus. 
When the contagious matters have been produced on the exter- 
nal habit, and in proceſs of time become abſorbed, a fever is 
produced in l of this reabſorption; which differs 


with the previous irritability ot inirritability, as well as with the 
ſenſibility of the patient. 


12. Febris varioliſa ſecundaria. Secondary fever of ſmall- 
pox. In the diſtinct ſmall-pox the fever is of the ſenſitive irri- 
tated or inflammatory kind; in the confluent ſmall-pox it is of 
the ſenſitive inirritated kind, or typhus gravior. In both of 
them the ſwelling of the face, when the matter there begins to 
be abſorbed, and of the hands, when the matter there begins to 
be abſorbed, ſhew, that it ſtimulates the capillary velf:ls or 
glands, occaſioning an increaſed ſecretion greater than the ab- 
ſorbents can take up, like the action of the cantharides in a 
bliſter 3 now as the application of a bliſter on the ſkin frequent- 
ly occaſions the ſtrangury, which ſhews, that ſome part of the 
cantharides is abſorbed ; there is reaſon to conclude, that a part 
of the matter of ſmall-pox is abſorbed, and thus prodyces the 
ſecondary fever. See Glaſs II. 1. 3. 9. And not fimply by its 
{timulus on the ſurface of the ulcers beneath the ſcabs. be 
exſudation of a yellow fluid from beneath the confluent erup- 
tions on the face before the height is ſpoken of in Claſs II. 
1.3. 2. | 

he material thus abforbed in the ſecondary fever of ſmall- 
pox differs from that of open ulcers, as it is only aerated 
through the elevated cuticle z and ſecondly, becauſe there is not 
a conſtant ſupply of freſh matter, when that already in the 
puſtules is exhauſted, either by abſorption, or by evaporation, 
or by its induration into a ſcab, Might not the covering the 
face aſſiduouſly and exactly with plaſters, as with cerate of ca- 
lamy, or with minium plaſter, by precluding the air from the 
puſtules, prevent their contracting a contagious, or aceſcent 
or fever-producing power? and the ſecondary fever be thus pre- 
vented entirely. If the matter in thoſe -uſtules on the face in 
the confluent ſmall-pox were thus prevented from oxygenation, 
it is highly probable, both from this theary, and from the facts 
before mentioned, that the matter would not erode the ſkin be- 


_ them, and by theſe means no marks or ſcars would ſuc- 
ceed. | 


Q 2 13. Febris 
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13. Febris carcinomateſa. Fever from the matter of can- 
cer. In a late publication the pain is ſaid to be relieved, and 
the fever cured, and the cancer eradicated, by the application 
of carbonic acid gas, or fixed air. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 16. 


14. Febrisvenerea. From the abſorption of the matter from 
venereal ulcers and ſuppurating bones. See Syphilis, II. 1. 5. 2. 
M. M. Any mercurial calx. Sarſaparilla? Mezereon ? 


15. Febris a ſanie putrida. Fever from putrid ſanies. When 
parts of the body are deſtroyed by external violence, as a bruiſe, 
or by mortification, a putrefaction ſoon ſucceeds; as they are 
kept in that degree of warmth and moiſture by their adheſion 
to the living parts of the body, which moſt forwards that pro- 
ceſs. Thus the ſloughs of mortified parts of the tonſils give 
fetor to the breath in ſome fevers; the matter from putrefying 
teeth, or other ſuppurating bones, is particularly offenſive; 
and even the ſcurt, which adheres to the tongue, frequently 
acquires a bitter taſte from its incipient putridity. This ma- 
terial differs from thoſe before mentioned, as its deleterious 
47 depends on a chemical rather than an animal pro- 
ceſs. 


16. Febris puerpera. Puerperal fever. It appears from ſome 
late diſſections, which have been publiſhed, of thoſe women 
who have died of the puerperal fever, that matter has been 
formed in the omentum, and found in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, with ſome blood or ſanies. Theſe parts are ſuppoſed to 
have been injured by. the exertions accõmpanying labour; and 
as matter in this viſcus may have been produced without much 
in, this diſeaſe is not attended with arterial ſtrength and hard 
full pulſe like the inflammation of the uterus ; and as the fever 
is of the inirritative or typhus kind, there is reaſon to believe, 
that the previous exhauſtion of the patient during labour may 
contribute to its production; as well as the abſorption of a ma- 
terial not purulent but putrid ; which is formed by the delay of 
extravaſated or dead matter produced by the bruiſes of the 
omentum, or other viſcera, in the efforts of parturition, rather 
than by purulent matter, the conſequence of ſuppurarion. 
pulſe is generally about 120 when in bed and in the morning; 
and is increaſed to 134, or more, when the patient fits up, or 
in the evening paroxyſm. The pulſe of all very weak patients 
_ Increaſes in —— when they ſit up; becauſe the expendi- 
ture of ſenſorial power neceſſary to preſerve an erect poſture de- 


ducts ſo much from their general ſtrength z and hence the pulſe 
| becomes 
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becomes weaker, and in conſequence quicker. See Sect. XII. 
1. — 
In this fever time muſt be allowed for the abſorption of the 
matter. Very large and repeated quantities of the bark, by 
preventing ſufficient food from being taken, as bread, and wine, 
and water, I have thought has much injured the patient ; for 
the bark is not here given as in intermittent fevers to preyent 
the paroxyſm, but ſimply to ſtrengthen the patient by increaſing 
the power of digeſtion. About two ounces of decoction of 
bark, with four drops of laudanum, and a dram of ſweet ſpirit 
of vitriol, once in ſix hours, and a glaſs of wine between thoſe - 
times, with panada, or other food, F have thought of moſt ad- 
vantage, with a ſmall bliſter occaſionally. | 

Where not only the ſtomach but alſo the bowels are much 
diſtended with air, ſo as to ſound on ſtriking them with the 
fingers, the caſe is always dangerous, generally hopeleſs ; 
which is more ſo in proportion to the quickneſs of the pulſe, 
Where the bowels are diſtended two drops of oil of cinnamon 
ſhould be given in the panada three or four times a day. 

A very intereſting account of the puerperal fever, which 
was epidemic at Aberdeen. has been Jately publiſhed by Dr. 
Alexander Gordon. (Robinſon, London.) In ſeveral diſſec- 
tions of thoſe, who died of this diſeaſe, purulent matter was 
found in the cavity of the abdomen ; 'which he aſcribes to an 
eryſipelatous inflammation of the peritonzum, as its principal 
ſeat, and of its productions, as the omentum, meſentery, and 
peritoneal coat of the inteſtines. . 

He believes, that it was infectious, and that the contagion 
was always carried by the accoucheur or the nurſe from one 
lying-in woman to another, 

The diſeaſe began with violent unremitting pain of the ab- 
domen on the day of delivery, or the next day, with ſhudder- 
ing, and very quick pulſe, often 140 in a minute. In this fi- 
tuation, if he ſaw the patient within 12 or 24 hours of her ſei. 
Zure, he took away from 16 to 24 ounces of blood, which was 
always ſizy. He then immediately gave a cathartic conſiſting 
of three grains of calomel, and 40 grains of powder of jalap. 
After this had operated, he gave an opiate at night; and conti- 
nued the purging and the opiate for ſeveral days. 

He aſſerts, that almoſt all thoſe, whom he was permitted to 
treat in this manner early in the diſeaſe, recovered to the num- 
ber of 50; and that almoſt all the reſt died. But that when 
two or three days were elapſed, the patient became too weak 
for this method; and the matter was already formed, which de- 
ſtroyed them. Except that he ſaw two patients, who * 
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after diſcharging a large quantity of matter at the navel. And 
a few, who were relieved by the appearance of external eryſi- 
pelas on the extremities. 

This diſeaſe, conſiſting of an eryſipelatous inflammation, 
may occaſion the great debility ſooner to occur than in inflam. 
mation of the uterus ; which latter is neither eryſipelatous, 1 
ſuppoſe, nor contagious. And the ſucceſs of Dr. Gordon's 
practice ſeems to correſpond with that of Dr. Ruth in the con- 
tagious fever or plague at Philadelphia; which appeared to be 
much aſſiſted by early evacuations. One caſe I ſaw ſome time 
ago, where violent unceaſing pain of the whole abdomen oc. 
curred a few houzs after delivery, with quick pulſe, which 
ceaſed after the patient had twice loſt about eight ounces of 
blood, and had taken a moderate cathartic with = we 

This caſe induces me to think, that it might be ſafer and 
equally efficacious, to take leſs blood at firſt, than Dr. Gordon 
mentions, and to repeat the operation in a few hours, if the 
continuance of the {ymptoms ſhould require it. And the 
ſame in reſpect to the cathartic, which might perhaps be 
given in leſs quantity, and repeated every two or three hours. 

Nor ſhould I wiſh to give an opiate after the firſt veneſec- 
tion and cathartic ; as I ſuſpect that this might be injurious, 
except thoſe evacuations had cmptied the veſſels fo much, that 
the {ſtimulus of the opiate ſhould act only by increaſing the ab- 
forption of the new veſſels or fluids produced on the ſurfaces of 
the inflamed membranes. In other inflammations of the bowels, 
and in acute rheumatiſm, I have ſeen the diſeaſe much prolong» 
ed, and believe ſometimes rendered fatal, by the too early ad- 
miniſtration of opiates, either along with cathartics, or at their 
intervals; while a ſmall doſe of opium given after ſufficient 
evacuations produces abſorption only by its ſtimulus, and much 
contributes to the cure of the patient, We may have viſible 
teitimony of this effect of opium, when a folution of it is put 
into an inflamed eye; if it be thus uſed previous to ſufficient 
evacuation, it increaſes the inflammation ; if it be uſed after ſuſ- 
ficient evacuation, it increaſes abſorption only, and clears the 
eye in a very ſmall time. a 
I cannot omit obſerving, from conſidering theſe circum- 
ſtances, how unwiſe is the common practice of giving an opiate 
to every woman immediately after her delivery, which muſt 
aften have been of dangerous conſequence. 

17. Febris a ſphacels. Fever from mortiſication. This fever 
from abſorption of putrid matter is of the inirritative or typhus 
kind. See the preceding article. | 

22 4 . M. M. Opium 
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M. M. Opium and the bark are frequently given in too great 
quantity, ſo as to induce conſequent debility, and — 
power of digeſtion. | 


ws, 


ORDO I, 
Increaſed Senſation. 
GENUS vn. | 
With increaſed Aftion of the Organs of Senſe, 
© SPECIES. 


1. Delirium febrile. Paraphroſyne, The ideas in delirium 
conſiſt of thoſe excited by the ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, 


which precedes them, and the trains of other ideas aſſociated 


with theſe, and. not of thoſe. excited by external irritations gr 
by voluntary exertion. Hence the patients do not know the 
room which they inhabit, or the people who ſurround them; 
nor have they any voluntary exertion, where the delirium is 
complete; fo that their efforts in walking about a rom or ri- 
ſing from their bed are unſteady, and produced by their catena- 
tions with the immediate affections of pleaſure or pain. See 
Section XX XIII. 1. 4. | 

By the above circumſtances it is diſtinguiſhed from madneſs, 
in which the patients well know the perſons of their acquaint- 
ance, and the place where they are; and perform all the volun- 
tary actions with ſteadineſs and determination, See $eR. 
XXXIV. 2. 2. ; 

Delirium is ſometimes leſs complete, and then a new face 


and louder voice ſtimulate the patient to attend to them for a 


few moments; and then they relapſe again into perfect delirium. 
At other times 2 delirium alects but one ſenſe, and the perſan 
thinks he fees things which do not exiſt ; and is at the ſame 
time ſenſible to the queſtions which are aſked him, and to the 
taſte of the food which is offered to him. 5 | 
This partial delirium is termed an hallucination of the diſor- 
dered organ; and may probably ariſe from the origin of one 
nerve of ſenſe being more liable to inflammation than the others; 
that is, an exuberance of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation 
affect it; which is therefore thrown into action by * ſen- 
b | ; nave 
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ſitive catenations, without being obedient to external ſtimulus, 
or to the power of volition. 

The perpetual flow of ideas in delirium is owing to the fame 
circumitance, as of thoſe in our dreams; namely, to the defect 
or paralyſis of the voluntary power; as in hemiplagia, when 
one fide of the body is paralytic, and thus expends leſs of the 
ſenſorial power, the limbs on the other fide are in conſtant mo- 
tion from the exuberance of it. Whence lefs ſenſorial power is 
exhauſted in delirium, than at other times, as well as in ſleep ; 
and hence in fevers with great debility, it is perhaps, as well as 
the ſtupor, rather a favourable circumſtance; and when removed 
by numerous bliſters, the death of the patient often follows the 
recovery of his underſtanding, See Claſs I. 2. 5. 6. and I. 2, 

10. 
; Delirium in diſeaſes from inirritability is ſometimes preceded 
bya 2 to ſurpriſe. See Claſs I. 1. 5. 12. 

M. M. Fomentations of the ſhaved head for an hour re- 
peatedly. A bliſter on the head. Riſing from bed. Wine and 
opium, and ſometimes veneſection in ſmall quantity by cupping, 
if the ſtrength of the arterial ſyſtem will allow it. 


2. Delirium maniacale. Maniacal delirium. There is ano- 
ther kind of delirium, deſcribed in Set. XX XIII. 1. 4. which 
has the increaſe of pleaſurable or painful ſenſation for its cauſe, 
without any diminution of the other ſenſorial powers; but as 

this excites the patient to the exertion of voluntary actions, for 
the purpoſe of obtaining the object of his pleaſurable ideas, ot 
- avoiding the object of his painful ones, ſuch as perpetual prayer, 
when it is of the religious kind, it belongs to the inſanities 
-deſcribed in Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. and is more properly termed hal- 
lucinatio maniacalis. | 

3. Delirium ebrietatis. The drunken delirium is in nothing 
different from the delirium attending fevers except in its cauſe, 
as from alcohol, or other poiſons. When it is attended with an 
apoplectic ſtupor, the pulſe is generally low; and veneſection 
I believe ſometimes deſtroys thoſe, who would otherwile have 
"recovered in a few hours. 


M. M. Diluting liquids. An emetic. 


4. Semnium. Dreams conſtitute the moſt complete kind of 
delirium. As in theſe no external irritations are attended to, 
and the power of volition is entirely ſuſpended z ſo that the ſen- 
-ſations of pleaſure and pain, with their aſſociations, alone ey 
3 14 | the 
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the endleſs trains of our ſleeping ideas; as explained in Sect. 
XVIII. on Sleep. | | 


5. Hallucinatio vifis, Deception of ſight. Theſe viſual 
hallucinations are perpetual in our dreams; and ſometimes pre- 
cede general delirium in fevers ; and ſometimes belong to reve» 
rie, and to inſanity. See Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. and 2. and muſt be 
treated accordingly, 


Other kinds of viſual hallucinations occur by moon- light; 


when objects are not ſeen ſo diſtinctly as to produce the uſual 
ideas aſſociated with them, but appear to us exactly as they are 
ſeen. Thus the trunk of a tree appears a flat ſurface, inſtead 
of a cylinder as by day, and we are deceived and alarmed by 
ſeeing things as they really are ſeen, See Berkley on Viſion. 


6. Hallucinatio auditds. Auricular deception frequently oc- 
curs in dreams, and ſometimes precedes general delirium in fe- 
vers ; and ſometimes belongs to vertigo, and to reverie, and to 


inſanity, See Sect. XX. 7. and Claſs III. 1. 2. 1, and 2. 


7. Rubor a calore. The bluſh from heat is occaſioned by the 
increaſed action of the cutaneous veſſels in conſequence of the 
increaſed ſenſation of heat, See Claſs I. 1. 2. 1. and 3, 


8. Rubor jucunditatis. The bluſk of joy is owing to the in- 
creaſed action of the capillary arteries, along with that of every 
moving veſſel in the body, from the increaſe in pleaſurable ſen- 
lation. | 


9. Priapiſmus amatorius. Amatorial priapiſm, The blood 
is poured into the cells of the corpora cavernoſa much faſter 
than it can be reabſorbed by the vena penis, owing in this caſe 
to the pleaſurable ſenſation of love increaſing the arterial action. 
dee Claſs I. 1. 4. 6. ; 

10. Diflenſis mamularum. © The teats of female animals, 
when they give ſuck; become rigid and erected, in the fame 
manner as in the laſt article, from the pleaſurable ſenſation of the 
love of the mother to her offspring. Whence the teat may 
properly be called an organ of ſenſe. The nipples of the men 
do the ſame when rubbed with the hand. See Claſs I. 1. 4. 7 
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ORDO IL 
| | Decreaſed Senſation. 
GENUS I. 
Of the General Syſtem. 
SPECIES. 


1. Stultitia inſenſibilis. Folly from inſenſibility. The plea. 
ſure or pain generated in the ſyſtem is not ſufficient to promote 
the uſual activity either of the ſenſual or muſcular fibres, 


2. Tædium vite, Ennui, Irkſomeneſs of life, The pain 
of lazineſs has been thought by ſome philoſophers to be that prin- 
ciple of action, which has excited al our induſtry, and diſtin- 
guiſhed mankind from the brutes of the field. It is certain that, 
where the ennui exiſts, it is relieved by the exertions of our 
minds or bodies, as all other painful ſenſations are relieved ; but 
it depends much upon our early habits, whether we become pa- 
tient of lazineſs, or inclined to activity, during the remainder 
of our lives, as other animals do not appear to be affected with 
this malady ; which is perhaps leſs owing to deficiency of plez- 
ſurable ſenſation, than to the ſuperabundancy of voluntar 
power, which occaſions pain in the muſcles by its accumulation; 
as appears from the perpetual motions of a {quirrel confined in 


a cage. 


3. Parefis ſenſtiva. Weakneſs of the whole ſyſtem from is- 
ſenſibility. | 


ORDO IL 
Decreaſed Senſation. 


GENUS II. 
. V Particular Organs. 
| SPECIES. 


1. Anorexia, Want of appetite. Some elderly people, and 


thoſe debilitated by fermented liquors, are liable to loſe their ap- 
petite 


and 


ap- 
tite 
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petite for animal food ; which is probably in part owing to tha * 


deficiency of gaſtric acid, as well as to the general decay of the 
ſyſtem : elderly people will go on years without animal food 3 
but inebriates ſoon fink, when their digeſtion becomes ſo far im- 
paired, Want of appetite is ſometimes produced by the putrid 
matter from many decaying teeth being perpetually mixed with 


the ſaliva, and thence affecting the organ of taſte, and greatly 


injuring the digeſtion, | 

M. M. Fine charcoal powder diffuſed in warm water held in 
the mouth frequently in a day, as in Claſs I. 1. 4. 4. or ſolution 
of alum in water. Extract the decayed teeth, An emetic. A 
bliſter. Chalybeates, Vitriolic acid, Bile of an ox inſpiſ- 
ſat:d, and made into pills; 20 grains to be taken before dinner 
and ſupper. Opium half a grain twice a day. 

All the ſtrength we poſſeſs is ultimately derived from the food, 
which we are able to digeſt; whence a total debility of the ſ 
tem frequently follows the want of appetite, and of the power 
of digeſtion, Some young ladies I have obſerved to fall into 
this general debility, ſo as but juſt to be able to walk about z 


which I have ſometimes aſcribed to their voluntary faſting, 


when they believed themſelves too plump ; and who have thus 
loſt both their health and beauty by too great abſtinence, which 
could never be reſtored. | 

[ have ſeen other caſes of what may be termed anorexia epi- 
leptica, in which a total loſs of appetite, and of the power of 
digeſtion, ſuddenly occurred along with epileptic fits. Miſs B. 
a girl about eighteen, apparently very healthy, and rather plump, 
was ſeized with fits, which were at firſt called hyſterical ; they 
occurred at the end of menſtruation, and returned very fre- 


quently with total loſs of appetite, She was relieved by vene- 


lection, bliſters, and opiates; her ſtrength diminiſhed, and after 
ſome returns of the fits, ſhe took to her bed, and has ſurvived 
15 or 20 years; ſhe has in general eaten half a potatoe a day, 
and ſeldom ſpeaks, but retains her ſenſes, and had many years 
occaſional returns of convulſion, I have ſeen two ſimilar caſes, 
where the anorexia, or want of appetite, was in leſs degree; 
and but juſt ſo much food could be digeſted, as ſupplied them 
with ſufficient ſtrength to keep from the bed or ſofa for half the 
day. As well as I can recolleR, all theſe patients were attended 
with weak pulſe, and cold pale ſkin; and received benefit by 
opium, from a quarter of a grain to a grain four times a day. 
dee Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. and Uk 1. 2. 1. and III. 1. 2. 20. | 


2, Adipſia, Want of thirſt. Several of the inferior people, 
* farmers wives, have a habit of not drinking with their dinner 


at 


* 
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Ms ac all, or only take a ſpoonful or two of ale after it. I have fre- 
* queatly obſerved theſe to labour under bad digeſtion, and debility 


in conſequence; which I have aſcribed to the too great ſtimulus 
of ſolid food undiluted, deſtroying in proceſs of time the irrita- 
bility of the ſtomach, TEES 

3. Impotentia (ageneſia). Impotency much ſeldomer happens 
to the male ſex than nity to the female ſex. Sometimes a 
temporary impotence occurs irom baſhfulneſs, or the interference 
of ſome voluntary exertion in the production of an effect, which 
ſhould be performed alone by pleaſurable ſenſation. 

One, who was ſoon to be married to a lady of ſuperior con- 
dition to his own, expreſſed fear of not ſuccecding on the 
wedding-night; he was adviſed to take a grain of opium before 
he went to bed, and to accuſtom himſelf to ſleep with a woman 
previouſly,” but not to enjoy her, to take off his baſhfulneſs; 
which ſucceeded to his wiſh. 


M. M. Chalybeates. Opium. Bark. Tincture of can- 
tharides. a | 


4. Sterilitas., Barrenneſs. One of the ancient medical 
writers aſſerts, that the female ſex become pregnant with moſt 
certainty at or near the time of menſtruation. This is not im- 
probable, ſince theſe monthly periods ſeem to reſemble the 
monthly venereal orgaſm of ſome female quadrupeds, which be- 
come pregnant at thoſe times only ; and hence the computation 
of pregnancy is not often erroneous, though taken from the laſt 
menſtruation, See Section XXXIV. 2. + 
M. M. Opium a grain at night. Chalybeates in very ſmall 
doſes. Bark. Sea-bathing. 


5. Inſenſibilitas artuum. As in ſome paralytic limbs. A great 
inſenſibility ſometimes accompanies the torpor of the ſkin in cold 
fits of agues. Some parts have retained the ſenſe of heat, but 
not the ſenſe of touch, See Se, XVI. 6. 

M. M. Friction with flannel, A blifter. Warmth. 


6. Dyſuria inſenſitiva. Inſenſibility of the bladder. A difh- 
culty or total inability to make water attends ſome fevers with 
great debility, owing to the inſenſibility or inirritability of the 
bladder. This is „ but not always a fatal ſymptom. 

M. M. Drau off the water with a catheter. Aſſiſt the pa- 
tient in the excluſion of it by compreſſing the lower parts of the 
abdomen with the hands. Wine two ounces, Peruvian bark 


one dram in decoction, every three hours alternately. — 
| 0 
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of copaiva. Oil of almonds, with as much camphor as can be 
diſſolved in it, applied as a liniment rubbed on the region of the 
bladder and perinzum, and repeated every four hours, was uſed 


in this diſeaſe with ſucceſs by Mr. Latham. Med. Comment. 
1791, p. 213. 


7. Accumulatio alvina. An accumulation of feces in the 
rectum, occaſioned by the torpor, or inſenſibility, of that bow- 
el, But as liquids paſs by theſe accumulations, it differs from 
the conſtipatio alvi, which is owing to too great abſorption of 
the alimentary canal, | 

Old milk, and eſpecially when boiled, is liable to induce 
this kind of coſtiveneſs in ſome grown perſons ; which is pro- 
bably owing to their not poſſeſſing ſufficient gaſtric acid to 
eurdle and digeſt it; for as both theſe proceſſes require gaſ- 
tric acid, it follows, that a greater quantity of it is neceſſary, 
than in 'the digeſtion of other aliments, which do not previ- 
ouſly require being curdled. This ill digeſted milk not ſuffi- 
ciently — the rectum, remains till it becomes a too 
ſolid maſs. On this account milk ſeldom agrees with thoſe, 
ar are ſubject to piles, by inducing coſtiveneſs and large 

ools. 

M. M. Extract the hardened ſcybala by means of a marrow- 
ſpoon; or by a piece of wire, or of whale- bone bent into a 
bow, and introduced. Injections of oil. Caſtor oil, or oil of 
almonds, taken by the mouth. A large clyſter of ſmoak of 
tobacco. Six grains of rhubarb taken every night for many 
months. Aloes. Amn endeavour to eſtabliſh a habit of evacua- 

| tion at a certain hour daily. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 5. 


OR DO . 
Retrograde Senſitive Motions. 


, GENUS I. 
7 Of Excretary Dutts. * | 
h 2 
c Tux retrograde action of the ceſophagus in ruminating ani- 
mals, when * bring up the food from their firſt ſtomach for 


i- W te purpoſe of a ſecond maſtication of it, may probably be 
e cauſed b reeable ſenſation; ſimilar to that which induces 
k chem to Nea ow it both before and after this ſecond maſtication 6 
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and then this retrograde action properly belongs to this place, 


- and is erroneouſly put at the head of the order of irritative 
retrograde motions: Claſs I. 3. 1. 1. 


SPECIES. 


1. Ureterum motus retrogrefſus. When a ſtone has advanced 
into the ureter from the pelvis of the kidney, it is ſometimes 
able to be returned by the retrograde motion of that canal, 
and the patient obtains fallacious eaſe, till the ſtone is again 
puſhed into the ureter. 


2. Urethre motus retrogreſſus. There have been inſtances of 
bougies being carried up the urethra into the bladder moſt pro- 
bably by an inverted motion of this canal; for which ſome have 
undergone an operation ſimilar to that for the extraction of a 
ſtone. A caſe is related in ſome medical publication, in which 
a catgut bougie was carried into the bladder, and after remain- 
ing many weeks, was voided piece-meal in a ſemi-diffolved 
Rate. Another caſe is related of a French officer, who uſed 
a leaden bougie ; which at length found its way into the blad- 
ow _ was, by injecting crude mercury, amalgamated and 
voided, | 

In the fame manner the infection from a ſimple gonorrhea is 
33 carried further along the courſe of the urethra; and 

all ſtones frequently deſcend fome way into the urethra, and 


are again carried up into the bladder by the inverted action f 
this canal. 


3- Ductus choledachi motus retrogreſſus. The concretions of 
bile, called gall-ſtones, frequently enter the bile- duct, and 
give violent pain for ſome hours; and return again into the 
gall-bladder, by the retrograde action of this duct, May not 
oil be carried up this duct, when a gall-ſtone gives great pain 
by its 1 ſpaſmodic action? See Claſs I. 1. 3. 8. 

0 M. pium a grain and halt. 
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The Orders and Genera of the Third Clas of Diſeaſes, 
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CLASS III 


DISEASES OF VOLITION; 


ORDO L 


Increaſed Volition. | 


. GENERA 


1. With'increaſed actions of the muſcles. 
2. With increaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe, 


ORDO NM. 


Decreaſed Volitmn. 


1. With decreaſed actions of the muſcles. 
2. With decreaſed actions of the organs of ſenſes 
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The Orders, Genera, and Species, of the' Third Claſt 
of Dijeaſes. 


CLASS III. 


DISEASES OF VOLITION. 


Increaſed Valition. 
With Increaſed Actions of the Muſcles, 
SPECIES. : 
. | | . I F 
1. Jactitatis. Reſtleſſneſs. * 
2. Tremor febrilis. Febrile trembling. 19 
3 . Screaming. * 
4. Riſus. L Laughter. = 
5. Convulſio. ö Convulſion. _ 
aebi. —— weak. 730 
6. dolorifica. — painful. h » | 
7 Epilepſia. Epilepſy. = 
. dolorifica, painful. 
9. Somnambuliſmus. Sleep-walking. 
to. Aſthma convulſruum..' © Aſthma convulſive. 
11. dolor ificum. —— painful. 
12. Strider dentium. Gnaſhing of the teeth. 
13. Tetanus triſmus. Cramp of the jaw. 
14. dolor iſicus. — — 
15. Hydrophobia. Dread of water. 
7 
4 GENUs» 
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1. Mania mutabilis. 
2. Studium inane. 
3. Vigilia. 
4. Erotomania. 
5. Amor ſui. 
b. Noſtalgia.” 
4 Spes religioſa. 
. Superbia flemmatis. 
9. Ambitio. 
10. Meror. 
II. Tædium vite, 


12. Deſiderium pulcbritudinis 


13. Paupertatis timor. 
14. Lethi timor. 
15. Orci timor. 


16. Satyriafis. 
Ira 


1 

18. Rabies. 
19. Citta. 
20. Cacoſitia. 


21. Ye ilis imaginaria. 


22. Pſora i imaginaria. 
23. Tabes imaginaria. 
24. Sympathia aliena. 
25. Educatio heroica. 


GENUS H. . 
With increaſed Actions of the Organs of Senſe. 
SPECIES. 


Mutable — 
Reverie. 
Watchfulneſs. 


Sentimental love. 


Vanity. 

Deſire of home. 
Superſtitious hope. 
Pride of family. 
Ambition. 

Grief. 
Irkſomeneſs of life. 
Loſs of beauty. 
Fear of poverty. 
—— of death. 
— of hell. 
Luſt. 

Anger. 

Rage. 

Depraved appetite. 
Averſion to food. 
Imaginary pox. 
itch. 


tabes. 


Pity. 
Heroic education. 


ORDO I. 


Decreaſed Volition. 


GENUS I. 


With decreaſed Aftions of the Mufeles. 


1. Laſſitudb. 


2. Vacillatio ſenilis. 
Vor. II. 


SPECIES. 


Fatigue. 
2 of old age. 
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3. Tremor 


DISEASES. OF 


Tremor ſenilis. 

4. Brachiorum paralyſis. 
5. Raucedo paralytica. 
6. Veſicæ ur inariæ paralyſis. 
7. Redti paralyſis. | 
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8. Pareſis voluntaria. Voluntary debility. 

9. Catalepſis. Catalepſy. 
xo. Hemiplegia. Palſy of one fide. _ 
11. Paraplegia. Palſy of the lower limbs. 
12. Somnus. Sleep. 
13. Incubus. Night-mare. 
14. Lethargus. Lethargy. 
15. _ epileptica. Epileptic fainting. 
16. x14, Apoplexy. 
x7. Mors a frigore. Death from eold. 

1 GENUS II. 
With decreaſed Aliens of the Organs of Senſe. 
SPECIES. 

t. Recollefionis jactura. Loſs of recollection. 
2. Stultitia voluxtaria. Voluntary folly. 


Palſy of the arms. 


Tremor of old age. 
Paralytic hoarſeneſs. 


Palſy of the bladder. 
Palſy of the rectum. 


CLASS 
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CLASS HI. 
DISEASES OF VOLITION. 


ORDO I 
Increaſed Polition. 


_ GENUS L 
Increaſed Aftions of the Muſcles. | 


WE now ſtep forward to conſider the diſeaſes of volition, that 
ſuperior faculty of the ſenſorium, which gives us the power of 
reaſon, and by its facility of action diſtinguiſhes mankind: from 
brute animals; which has affected all that is great in the world, 
and ſuperimpoſed the works of art on the fituations of nature. 

Pain is introduced into the ſyſtem. either by exceſs or defect of 
the action of the part. (Sect. IV. 5.) Both which circum» 
ſtances ſeem to originate from the accumulation of ſenſorial 
power in the affected organ. Thus when the ſkin is expoſed to 
great cold, the activity of the cutaneous veſſels is diminiſhed, 
and in conſequence an accumulation of ſenforial power obtains 
in them, becauſe they are uſually excited into inceſſant motion 
by the ſtimulus of heat, as explained in Sect. XII. 5. 2. Con- 
trariwiſe, when the veſſels of the ſkin are expoſed to great heat, 
an exceſs of ſenſorial power is alſo, produced in them, which is 
derived thither by the increaſe of ſtimulus above what is natural, 

This accoutits for the relief which is received in all kinds of 
pain by any violent exertions of our muſcles or organs of ſenſe 
waich may thus be in part aſcribed to the exhauſtion of the 
ſenforial power by ſuch exertions. But this relief is in many caſes 
ſo inſtantaneous, that it ſeems nevertheleſs probable, that it is 
alſo in part owing to the different manner of progreſſion of the 
two ſenſorial powers of ſenſation and volition z one of them 
commencing at ſome extremity of the ſenſorium, and being pro- 
pagated towards the central parts of it; and the other com- 
mencing in the central parts of the ſenſorium, and being 57 
gated towards the extremities of it; as mentioned in So . 


LI. 
R 2 Theſe 
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Theſe violent voluntary exertions of our muſcles or ideas to 
relieve the ſenſation of pain conſtitute convulſions and madneſs ; 
and are diſtinguiſhed from the muſcular actions owing to in- 
creaſed ſenſation, as in ſneezing, or coughing, or parturition, 
or ejectio ſeminis, becauſe they do not contribute to diſlodge the 
cauſe, but only to prevent the ſenſation of it. 'In two cales of 
parturition, both of young women with their firſt child, I have 
ſeen general convulſions occur from excels of voluntary exertion, 
as above deſcribed, inſtead of the actions of particular muſcles, 
which ought to have been exci:ed by ſenſation for the excluſion 
of the fetus. They both became inſenſible, and died after ſome 
hours; from one of them the fetus was extracted in vain. I 
have heard alſo of general convulſions being excited inſtead of 
the actions of the muſculi acceleratores in the ejectio ſeminis, 
which terminated fatally. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. 

Theſe violent exertions are moſt frequently excited in conſe- 
quence of thoſe pains, which originate from defect of the action 
of the part. See Set. XXXIV. 1. and 2. The pains from 
exceſs and defect of the action of the part are diſtinguiſhable 
from each other by the former being attended with increaſe of 


—_ — ae. * 


heat in the pained part, or of the whole body; while the latter 7 
not only exiſt without increaſe of heatin the pained part, but are 3 
8 attended with coldneſs of the extremities of the body. lo 

As ſoon as theſe violent actions of our muſcular or ſenſorial . * 
fibres for the purpoſe of relieving pain ceaſe to be exerted, the b 
pain recurs; whence the reciprocal contraction and relaxation 5 
of the muſcles in convulſion, and the intervals of madneſs, tr 
Otherwiſe theſe violent exertions continue, till ſo great a part of for 
the ſenſorial power is exhauſted, that no more of it is excitable = 
by the faculty of volition z and a temporary apoplexy ſucceeds, N 
with ſnoring as in profound ſleep; which ſo generally terminates , 
epileptic fits. 

When theſe voluntary exertions become ſo connected with ; 
certain diſagreeable ſenſations, or with irritations, that the effort ** 
of the will cannot reſtrain them, they can no longer in common ow 
— be termed voluntary; but nevertheleſs belong to this Jatic 
claſs, as they are produced by exceſs of volition, and may ſtill 


not improperly be called depraved voluntary actions. See Sect. 
XXXIV. 1. where many motions in common language termed 
involuntary are ſhewn to depend on excels of volition. 
' When theſe exertions from exceſs of volition, which in com- 
mon language are termed involuntary motions, either of mind 
or body, are perpetually exerted in weak conſtitutions, the pulſe 
quick; which is occaſioned by the too great expendi- 
ture of the ſenſorial power in theſe unceaſing modes of * 


3 


. 
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In the ſame manner as in very weak people in fevers, the pulſe 
ſometimes increaſes in frequency to 140 ſtrokes in a minute, 
when the patients ſtand up or endeavour to walk; and ſubſides 
to 110, when they lie down again in their beds. Whence it 
appears, that when a very quick pulſe accompanies convulſion 
or inſanity, it ſimply indicates the weakneſs of the patient; that 
is, that the expenditure of ſenſorial power is too great for the 
ſupply of it, But if the ſtrength of the patient is not previouſ- 
ly exhauſted, the exertions of the muſcles are attended with 
temporary increaſe of circulation, the reciprocal ſwellings and 
elongations of their bellies puſh forwards the arterial blood, and 
promote the abſorption of the venous blood; whence a tempo- 
rary increaſe of ſecretion and of heat, and a ſtronger pulſe, 


; SPECIES. 


1. Jaclitatio. Reſtleſfneſs. There is one kind of reſtleſſ- 
neſs attending fevers, which conſiſts in a frequent change of 
poſture to ** the uneaſineſs of the preſſure of one part of 
the body upon another, when the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem, or of 
ſome parts of it, is increaſed by inflammation, as in the lum- 


bago; which may ſometimes be diſtinguiſhed in its early ſtage 


by the inceſſant deſire of the patient to turn himſelf in bed. 
But there is another reſtleſſneſs, which approaches towards 
writhing or contortions of the body, which is a voluntary ef- 
fort to relieve pain; and may be eſteemed a lighter kind of 
convulſion, not totally unreftrainable by oppoſite or counteract- 
ing volitions, ; 

M. M. A bliſter. Opium, Warm bath, 


2. Tremor febrilis, Reciprocal convulſions of the ſubcuta- 
neous muſcles, originating from the pain of the ſeaſe of heat, 
owing to defect of its uſual ſtimulus, and contequent accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power in it. The actual deficiency of heat 
may exiſt in one part of the body, and the pain of cold be felt 
moſt vividly in ſome other part aſſociated with it by ſenſitive 
ſympathy, So a chillneſs down the back is firſt attended to in 
ague- fits, though the diſeaſe perhaps commenees with the tor- 
por and conſequent coldneſs of ſome internal viſcus. But in 
whatever part of the ſyſtem the defect of heat exiſts, or the ſen- 
ſation of it, the convulſions of the ſubcutaneous muſcles ex- 
erted to relieve it are very general; and, if the pain is ſtill 
greater, a chattering of the teeth is added, the more ſuddenly 
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FE 


to exhauſt the ſenſorial power, and becauſe the teeth are very 
ſenſible, to cold. 5 ieee | 

Theſe convulſive motions are nevertheleſs reſtrainable by 
violent voluntary counteraQion; and as their intervals are 
owing to the pain of cold being for a time relieved by their ex- 
ertion, they may be compared to laughter, except .that there is 
no interval of pleaſure preceding each moment of pain in this 
in che latter. N IE +: Shedethc nh 
M. M. See I. 2. 2. 1. 


$ Clamer, Screaming from pain. The talkative animals, 
as dogs, and ſwine, and children, ſcream moſt, when they are 
in pain, and even from fear; as they have uſed this kind of ex- 
ertion from their birth moſt frequenily and moſt forcibly; and 
ean therefore ſooner exhauſt the accumulation of ſenſorial pow- 
er in the affected muſcular or ſenſual organs by this mode of 
exertion; as deſcribed in Sect. XXXIV. 1. 3. This facility of 
relieving pain by ſcreaming is the ſource of laughter, as ex- 
—— < 44% N. | 


4. KRiſus. The pleaſurable ſenſations, which occaſion laugh- 
ter, are perpetually paſſing into the bounds of pain; for pleaſure 
and pain are often produced by different degrees of the ſame 
ſtimulus; as warmth, light, aromatic or volatile odours, be- 
come painful by their exceſs; and the tickling on the ſoles of 
the feet.in children is a painful ſenſation at the very time it pro- 
duces laughter. When the pleaſurable ideas, which excite us 
to laugh,” paſs into pain, we uſe ſome exertion, as a ſcream, to 
relieve the pain, but ſoon ſtop it again, as we are unwilling to 
loſe the pleaſure ; and thus we repeatedly begin to ſcream, and 
ſtop again alternately. So that in laughing there are three ſtages, 
Hirſt of pleaſure, then pain, and then an exertion to relieve that 
pain. See Sect. XXXIV. I. 3. S 

Every one has been in a ſituation, where ſome ludicrous cir- 
cumſtance has excited him to laugh; and at the ſame time a ſenſe 
of decorum has forbid the exertion of theſe interrupted ſcreams; 
and then the pain has become ſo violent, as to occaſion him to 
uſe ſome. other great action, as biting his tongue, and pinching 
himſelf, in lieu of the reiterated ſcreams which conſtitute 


5. — Convulſion. When the pains from defect or 


exceſs of motion are more diſtreſſing than thoſe already deſcribed, 


and are not relievable by ſuch partial exertions, as in ſcreaming, 
.or laughter, more general convulſions occur ; which vary 2 
5 8 f e 9 e £5 TS 
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haps according to the ſituation of the pained part, or to ſome 
previous aſſociations formed by the early habits of life. When 
theſe convulſive motions bend the body forwards, they are termed 
emproſthotonoi ; when they bend it back ward, they are termed 
opiſthotonoi, They frequently ſucceed each other, but the 
opiſthotonoi are generally more violent; as the muſcles which 
erect the body, and keep it erect, are naturally in more conſtant 
and more forcible action than their antagoniſts, : 

The cauſes of convulſion are very numerous, as from toothing 
in children, from worms or acidity in their bowels, from erup- 
tion of the diſtin ſmall-pox, and laſtly, from breathing too 


long the air of an unventilated bed- room. Sir G. Baker, in the 


Tranſactions of the College, deſcribed this diſeaſe, and detected 
its cauſe; where many children in an orphan-houſe were crowded 
together in one chamber without a chimney, and were almoſt 
all of them affected with convulſion; in the hoſpital at Dublin, 
many died of convulſions before the real cauſe was underſtood, 
See Dr. Beddoes's Guide to Self- preſervation. In a large fami- 
ly, which I attended, where many female ſervants ſlept in one 
room, which they had contrived to render inacceſſible to every 
blaſt of ait; I ſaw four who were thus ſeized with convulſions, 
and who were believed to have been affected by ſympathy from 
the firſt who fell ill, They were removed into more airy apart- 
ments, but were ſome weeks before they all regained their per- 
fect health, 

Convulſion is diſtinguiſhed from epilepſy, as the patient does 
not intirely loſe all perception during the paroxyſm. Which 
only ſhews, that a leſs exhauſtion of ſenſorial power renders 
tolerable the pains which cauſe convulſion, than thoſe which 
cauſe epilepſy. The hyſteric convulſions are diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe, owing to other cauſes, by the preſence of the expectation 
of death, which precedes and ſucceeds them, and generally by 
a flow of pale urine; theſe convulſions do not conſtantly attend 
the hyſteric diſeaſe, but are occaſionally ſuperinduced by the diſ- 
azreeable ſenſation ariſing from the torpor or inverſion of a | 
of the alimentary canal, Whence the convulſion of laughter is 
frequently ſufficient to reſtrain theſe hyſteric pains, which ac- 
counts for the fits of laughter frequently attendant on this diſ- 
eaſe, 

M. M. To remove the peculiar pain which excites the con- 
vulſions. Veneſection. An emetic. A cathartie with calo- 
mel. Warm- bath. Opium in large quantities, beginning 
with ſmaller ones. Mercurial frictions. Electrieity. Cold- 
bath in the paroxyſm; or cold aſperſion. See Memoirs of Med. 


Society, Lon. V. 3. p. 147. a r by Dr. Currie. x 
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Q Convulſio debilis. The convulſions of dying animals, as of 
thoſe which are bleeding to death in the ſlaughter-houſe, are an 
effort to relieve painful ſenſation, either of the wound which 
occaſions their death, or of faintneſs from want of due diſtenti- 
on of the blood-veſſels. Similar to this in a leſs degree is the 
ſubſultus tendinum, or ſtarting of the tendons, in fevers with 
debility ; theſe actions of the muſcles a preg ee to move the 
limb, but the belly of the acting muſcles is Teen to ſwell, and 
the tendon to be ſtretched. Theſe weak convullions, as they 
are occaſioned by the diſagreeable ſenſation af faintneſs from in- 
anition, are ſymptoms of great general debility, and thence 
frequently precede the general convulſions of the act of 
dying. Cee a caſe of convulſion of a muſcle of the arm, and 
of the fore-arm, without moving the bones to which they were 
attached, Set. XVII. 1. 8. See twitchings of the face, Claſs 
IV. 3. 2. 2. n 


6. Qnvulſio dolorifica. Raphania. Painful convulſion. In 
this diſeaſe the muſcles of the arms and legs are exerted to relieve 
the pains left after the rheumatiſm in young and delicate people; 
It recurs once or twice a-day, and has been miſtaken for the 
chorea, or St. Vitus's dance; but differs from it, as the undue 
motions in that diſeaſe only occur, when the patient endeavours 
to exert the natural ones; are not attended with pain; and ceaſe, 
when he lies down without trying to move: the Chorea, or 
dance of St. Vitus, is often introduced by the itch, this by the 
rheumatiſm. | 180 

It has alſo been improperly called nervous rheumatiſm z but 1s 
_ diſtinguiſhed from rheumatiſm, as the pains recur by periods 
once or twice a day; whereas in the chronic rheumatiſm they 
only occur on moving the affected muſcles. And by the warmth 
of a hed the pains of the chronic rheumatiſm are increaſed, as 
the muſcles or membranes then become mare ſenſible to the ſti- 
mulus of the extraneous mucaginous material depoſited under 
them. Whereas the pains of the raphania, or painful convul- 
ſion, commence with coldneſs of the part, or of the extremi- 
ties. See Rheumatiſmus chronicus, Claſs]. 1. 3. 12. 

The pains which accompany the contractions of the muſcles 
in this diſeaſe, ſeem to ariſe from the too great violence of thoſe 
contractions, as happens in the cramp of the calf of the leg; 
from which they differ in thoſe being fixed, and theſe being 
reiterated contractions. Thus theſe convulſions are generally 
of the lower limbs, and recur at periodical times from ſome un- 
eaſy ſenſation from defect of action, like other periodic diſcaſes 3 
| as the cony,ulſions of the limbs relieve the original uneaſy pains 
ful ſenſation, and then produce a greater pain from their own 
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too vehement contractions. There is however another way of 
accounting for cheſe pains, when they ſucceed the acute rheuma- 
tiſmz and that is by the coagulable lymph, which may be left 
{till unabſorbed on the membranes; and which may be in too 
{mall quantity to affect them with pain in common muſcular ex- 
ertions, but may produce great pain, when the bellies of the 
muſcles (well to a larger bulk in violent action. 

M. M. Veneſection. Calomel. Opium. Bark. One 
gain of calomel and one of opium for ten ſucceſſive nights. A 
bandage ſpread with emplaſtrum de minio put tight on the af- 
feed part. F | 


7. Epilepſia is originally induced, like other convulſions, by 
a voluntary exertion to relieve ſome pain. This pain is mo 
frequently about the pit of the ſtomach, or termination of the 
bile-duCt 3 and in ſome caſes the torpor of the ſtomach, which 
probably occaſioned the epileptic fits, remains afterwards, and 
produces a chronical anorexia; of which a caſe is related in 
Claſs II. 2. 2.1. There are inſtances of its beginning in the 
heel, of which a caſe is publiſhed by Dr. Short, in the Med, 
Eſſays, Edinb. I once ſaw a child about ten years old, who 
frequently fell down in convulſions, as ſhe was running about 
in play; on examination a wart was found on one ancle, which 
was ragged and inflamed; which was directed to be cut off, and 
the fits never recurred, 

When epilepſy firſt commences, the patients are liable to ut- 
ter one ſcream before they fall down; afterwards the convulſi- 
ons ſo immediately follow the pain, which occaſions them, that 
the patient does not recollect or ſeem ſenſible of the preceding 
pain, Thus in laughter, when it is not exceſſive, a perſon is 
not conſcious of the pain, which ſo often recurs, and cauſes the 
ſucceſhve (creams or exertions of laughter, which give a tem- 
porary relief to it. 

Epileptic fits frequently recur. in ſleep from the increaſe of 
enfibility at that time, explained in Sect. XVIII. 14. In two 
luch cafes, both of young women, one grain of opium given at 
night, and continued many months, had ſucceſs; in one of 
them the opium was omitted twice at different times, and the 
ht recurred on both the nights. In the more violent caſe, de- 
ſcribed in Set. XVIII. 15, opium had no effect. 

Epileptic fits generally commence with ſetting the teeth, b 
which means the tongue is frequently wounded ; and with roll- 
ing the eye-balls in every kind of direction; for the muſcles 
which ſuſpend the jaw, as well as thoſe which move the eyes, 
xe in perpetual motion during our walking hours; and yet con- 
unue ſubſervieat to volition; hence their more facile and forci- 


ble 


„ — ——— — 
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ple actions for the purpoſe of relieving pain by the exhauſtion, 


of ſenſorial power. See Section XXXIV. 1. 4. | 


Epileptic convulſions are not attended with the fear of death, 


as in the hyſteric diſeaſe, and the urine is of a ſtraw colour, 
However it muſt be noted, that the diſagreeable ſenſations in 
hyſteric diſeaſes ſometimes are the cauſe of true epileptic con- 
vulſions, of ſyncope, and of madneſs, | 
The pain, which occaſions ſome fits of epilepſy, is felt for a 
time in a diſtant part of the ſyſtem, as in a toe or heel; and is 
ſaid by the patient gradually to aſcend to the head, before the 


general convulſions commence, This aſcending ſenſation has 


been called aura epileptica, and is faid to have been prevented 
from affecting the head by a tight bandage round the limb. 
In this malady the pain, probably of ſome torpid membrane, or 
diſeaſed tendon, is at firſt only fo great as to induce flight 
ſpaſms of the muſcular fibres in its vicinity; which flight 
ſpaſms ceaſe on the numbneſs introduced by a tight bandage; 
when no bandage is applied, the pain gradually increafes, till 


generally convulſions are exerted to relieve it. The courſe of 


a lymphatic, as when poiſonous. matter is abſorbed; or of a 
nerve, as in the ſciatica, may, by the ſympathy exiſting between 
their extremities and organs, give an idea of the aſcent of an 
aura or vapour, 

In difficult parturition it ſometimes happens, that general 


* convulſions are excited to relieve the pain of labour, inſtead of 


the exertions of thoſe muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 
which ought to forward the excluſion of the child. See Claſs 
III. 1. 1. That is, inſtead of the particular muſcular actions, 
which ought to be excited by ſenſation to remove the offending 
cauſe, general! convulſions are produced by the power of voli- 
tion, which ſtill the pain, as in common epilepſy, without re- 
moving the cauſe; and, as the parturition is not thus promoted, 


the convulſions continue, till the ſenſorial power is totally ex- 


hanſted, that is, till death. In patients aMiQed with epilepſy 
frem other cauſes, I have ſeen the moſt violent convulſions re- 


cur frequently during pregnancy without miſc2rriage, as they 


did not tend to forward the excluſion of the fetus. 
M. M. Veneſection. A large doſe of opium. Delivery. 

I e later in life epileptic fits are firſt experienced, the more 
dangerous they may be eſteemed in general; as in theſe caſes 
the cauſe has generally been acquired by the habits of the pa- 
tient, or by the decay of ſome part, and is thus probably in an 
increaling Whereas in children the changes in the ſyſ- 
tem, as the advance to puberty, ſometimes removes the cauſe. 
So in ttothing, fits of convulſion with ſtupor frequently m_ 
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and ceaſe when the tooth advances; but this is not to be expect- 
ed in advanced life. Sir „about ſixty years of age, had 
only three teeth left in his upper jaw, a canine tooth, and 
one on each fide of it. He was ſeized with epileptic fits, with 
pain commencing in theſe teeth. He was urged to have them 
extracted, which he delayed too long, till the fits were become 
habitual, and then had them extracted in vain, and in a few; 
months ſunk under the diſeaſe, 1 

Mr. F——, who had lived intemperately, and had been oc- 
caſionally affected with the gout, was ſuddenly ſeized with epi- 
leptic fits; the convulſions were ſucceeded by apoplectic ſnory 
ing; from which he was, in about 20 minutes, diſturbed by freſh, 
convulſions, and had continued in this ſituation above four- and- 
twenty hours. About eight ounces of blood were then taken 
from him; and after having obſerved, that the apoplectic's tor= 
por continued about 20 minutes, I directed him to be forcibly. 
raiſed up in bed, after he had thus lain about fifteen minutes, 
to gain an interval between the termination of the ſleep, and 
the renovation of convulſion. In this interval he was induced 
to ſwallow forty drops of laudanum. Twenty more were 
given him in the ſame manner in about half an hour, both which 
evidently ſhortened the convulſion fits, and the conſequent 
ſtupor; he then took thirty more drops, which for the preſent 
removed the fits. He became rather inſane the next day, and 


* 


after about three more days loſt the inſanity, and recovered his 
uſual ſtate of health. | | 

The caſe mentioned in Sect. XXVII. 2. where the patient 
was left after epileptic fits with a ſuffuſion of blood beneath the 
tunica adjunctiva of the eye, was in almoſt every reſpect ſimi- 
lar to the preceding, and ſubmitted to the ſame treatment. Both 
of them ſuffered frequent relapſes, which were relieved by the 
. means, and at length periſhed, I believe, by the epileptic 
Us, 

In thoſe patients, who have not been ſubject to epilepſy be- 
lore they have arrived to about forty years of age, and who have 
been intemperate in reſpect to ſpirituous potation, I have been 
induced to believe, that the fits were occaſioned by the pain of 
a diſeaſed liver;z and this became more probable in one of the 
above ſubjects, who had uſed means to repel eruptions on the 
face; and thus by ſome ſtimulant application had prevented an 
inflammation taking place on the ſkin of the face inſtead of on 
ſome part of the liver. Secondly, as in theſe caſes inſanity had 
repeatedly occurred, which could not be traced from an heredi- 
tary ſource ; there is reaſon to believe, that this as well as the 
epileptic convulſions were cauſed by ſpirituous potation ; _ 
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that this therefore is the original ſource both of epilepſy and of 


infanity in thoſe families, which are afflicted with them. This 
idea however brings ſome conſolation with it; as it may be in- 
ferred, that in a few ſober generations theſe diſeaſes may be era. 
dicated, which otherwiſe deſtroy the family. 

M. M. Veneſection. Opium. Bark, Steel, Arſenic, 
Opium one grain twice a day for years together. See the pre. 
ceding article, 


8. Epilepſia dolorifica. Painful epilepſy. In the common 

epilepſy the convulſions are immediately induced, as ſoon as the 
diſagreeable ſenſation, which cauſes them, commences ; but in 
this the pain continues long with cold extremities, gradually 
increaſing for two or three hours, till at length convulſions or 
madneſs come on; which terminate the daily paroxyſm, and 
ceaſe themſelves in a little time afterwards, 

This diſeaſe ſometimes originates from a pain about the low- 
er edge of the liver, ſometimes in the temple, and ſometimes 
in the pudendum ; it recurs daily for five or ſix weeks, and then 
ceaſes for ſeveral months. The pain is owing to detect of ac- 
tion, that is, to the accumulation of ſenſorial power in the part, 
which probably ſympathizes with ſome other part, as explained 
in Sect. XXXV. 2. XII. 5. 3, and Claſs II. 1, I. 11. and IV, 
2. 4. 3. 

It. is the moſt painful malady that human nature is liable to! 
See Sect. XXXIV. 1. 4. | 

Mrs, C was ſeized every day about the ſame hour with 
violent pain on the right fide of her bowels about the ſituation 
of the lower edge of the liver, without fever, which increaſed 
for an hour or two, till it became totally intolerable, After 
violent ſcreaming ſhe fell into convulſions, which terminated 
ſometimes in fainting, with or without ſtertor, as in common 
epilepſy; at other times a temporary inſanity ſupervened; 
which continued about half an hour, and the fit ceaſed. Thele 
paroxyſms had returned daily for two or three weeks, and were 
at length removed by large doſes of opium, like the fits of re- 
verie or bee About half an hour before the ex- 
pected return of the fit three or four grains of opium were ex- 
hibited, and then tincture of opium was given in warm brandy 
and water about 20 or 30 drops every half hour, till the eyes be- 
came ſomewhat inflamed, and the noſe began to itch, and by 
the ſharp movements of the patient, or quick ſpeech, an ei. 
dent intoxication appeared ; and then it generally happened 
that the pain ceaſed. But the effects of this large doſe of opi- 
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um was ſucceeded by perpetual ſickneſs and efforts to vomit, 
with great general tebility all the ſucceeding day. 

The rationale of this temporary cure from the exhibition of 
opium and vinous ſpirit depends on the great expenditure of ſen- 
ſorial power in the increaſed actions of all the irritative motions, 
by the ſtimulus of ſuch large quantities of opium and vinous 
ſpirit ; together with the production of much ſenſation, and 
many movements of the organs of ſenſe or ideas in conſequence 
of that ſenſation ; and laſtly, even the motions of the arterial 
ſytem become accelerated by this degree of intoxication, all 
which ſoon exhauſted ſo much ſenforil power as to relieve the 
pain; which would otherwiſe have cauſed cc nvulftons or inſani- 
ty, which are other means of expending ſenſorial power. The 

eneral debility on the ſucceeding day, and the particular debi- 
ley of the ſtomach attended in conſequence with fickneſs and 
frequent efforts to vomit, were occaſioned by the 3 hav- 
ing previouſly been fo ſtrongly ſtimulated, and thoſe parts in 
particular on which the opium and wine more immediately act- 
ed. This ſickneſs continued ſo many hours as to break the ca- 
tenation of motions, which had daily reproduced the paroxyſm; 
and thus it generally happened, that the whole diſeaſe ceaſed for 
lome weeks or months from one great intoxication, a circum- 
ſtance not eaſily to be explained on any other theory. 

The exceſs or defect of motion in any part of the ſyſtem oc- 
calions the production of pain in that part, as in Se. XII. 1. 
b. This defect or exceſs of fibrous action is generally induc- 
ed by exceſs or defect of the ſtimulus of objects external to the 
moving _— But there is another ſource of exceſſi ve fibrous 
action, and conſequent pain, which is from exceſs of volition, 
which is liable to affect thoſe muſcles, that have weak antago- 
niſts; as thoſe which ſupport the under jaw, and cloſe che 
mouth in biting, and thoſe of the calf of the leg; which are 
thus liable to fixed or painful contractione, as in triſmus, or 
locked jaw, and in the cramp of the calf of the leg; and per- 
haps in ſome colics, as in that of Japan: theſe pains, from con- 
traction ariſing from exceſs of volition in the part from the 
want of the counteraction of antagoniſt muſcles, may give oc- 
caſional cauſe to epileptic fits, and may be relieved in the ſame 
way, either by exciting irritative and ſenſitive motions by the 
ſtimulus of opium and wine; or by convulſions or inſanity, as 
deſcribed above, which are only different methods of exhauſt- 
ing the general quantity of ſenforial power. | 

Conſidering the great reſemblance between this kind of pain- 
ful epilepſy and the colic of Japan, as deſcribed by Kemfer ; 
and that that diſeaſe was ſaid to be cured by acupuncture, or the 


prick 


* r Fe „. 
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prick of a needle; I directed ſome very thin ſteel needles to be 
made about three inches long, and of ſuch a ternper; that they 
would bend double rather than break; and wrapped wax thread 
over about half an inch of the blunt end for a handle. One of 
theſe needles, when the pain occurred, was puſhed about a 
inch into the painful part, and the pain inſtantly ceaſed ; but I 
was not certain, whether the fear of the patient, or the ſtimu- 
lus of the puncture, occaſioned the ceſſation of pain; and as 
the paroxylm had continued ſome weeks, and was then declin- 
ing, the experiment was not tried again. The diſeaſe is ſai 
to be very frequent in Japan, and its ſeat to be in the bowels, 
and that the acupuncture eliminates the air, which is ſuppoſed 
to diſtend the bowel. But though the aperture thus made is too 
ſmali to admit of the eduction of air; yet as the ſtimulus of ſo 
mall a puncture may either excite a torpid part into action; or 
canſe a ſpaſmodic one to ceaſe to act; and laftly, as no injury 
could be likely to enſue from ſo ſmall a perforation; I ſhould be 
inclined at ſome future time to give this a fairer trial in ſimilar 
circumſtances. | ES 

Another thing worth trial at the commencement of this de: 
plorable diſeaſe would be electricity, by paſſing ſtrong ſhocks 
through the painful part; which, whether the pain was owing 
to the ination of that part, or of fome other membrane aſſo- 
ciated with it, might ſtimulate them into exertion ; or into in- 
activity, if owing to fixed painful contraction. 

And laſtly, the cold bath; or aſperſions with cold water on 
the affected part, according to the method of Dr. Curtie in the 
Memoirs of a Med. Soc. London, V. iii. p. 147, might pro- 
duce great effect at the commencement of the pain. Never- 
theleſs opium duly adminiſtered, ſo as to precede the expected 
paroxyſm; and in ſuch doſes, given by degrees; as to induce in- 
toxication is principally to be depended upon in this deplorable 
malady. To which ſhould be added, that if veneſection can be 
previouſly performed; even to but few ounces, the effect of the 
opium is much more certain; and ſtill more ſo, if there be time 
to premiſe a briſk cathartic, or even an emetic. The effect of 
increaſed ſtimulus is ſo much greater after previous defect of 
ſtimulus ; and this is ſtill of greater advantage where the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe happens to conſiſt in a material, which can be ab- 
ſorbed. See Art. IV. 2. 8. 

M. M. Veneſection. An emetic. A cathartic. Warm 
bath. Opium a grain every half hour. Wine. 
wine. If the patient becomes intoxicated by the above means, 


the fit ceaſes, and violent vomitings and * ſucceed on the 


ſubſequent day, and prevent à return. Bliſters or ſinapiſms 
6 ets on 
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on the ſmall of the leg, taken off when they give much pain; 
are of uſe in lighter convulſions: Accupuncture. Electricity. 
Aſperſion with cold water on the painful patt. | 


9. Samnambuliſmus. Sleep-walking is a part of reverie, or 
tudium-inane, deſcribed in Sect. XIX. In this malady the pa- 
tients have only the general appearance of being afleep in reſpect 
to their inattention to the ſtimulus of external objects, but, like 
the epilepſies above deſcribed, it conſiſts in voluntary exertions 
to relieve pain. The muſcles: are ſubſervient to the will, as 
appears. by the patient's walking about, and ſometimes doing 
the common offices of life. The ideas of the mind alſo are obe- 
dient to the will, becauſe their diſcourſe is conſiſtent, though 
they. anſwer imaginary queſtions. The irritative ideas of ex- 
ternal objects continue in this malady, becauſe the patients do 
not run againſt the furniture of the room; and when they apply 
their volition to their organs of ſenſe, the become ſenſible of 
the objects they attend to, but not otherwiſe, as general ſenſa- 
tion is deſtroyed by the violence of their voluntary exertions. 
At the ſame time the ſenſations of pleaſure in conſequence of 
ideas excited by volition are vividly experienced, and other ideas 
ſeem to be excited by theſe pleaſurable ſenſations, as appears in 
the caſe of Maſter A. Set, XXXIV. 3. 1. where a hiſtory of a 
hunting ſcene was voluntarily recalled, with all the pleaſurable 
ideas which attended it. - In melancholy madneſs the patient is 
employed in voluntarily exciting one idea, with thoſe which are 
connected with it by voluntary affociations only, but not fo vio- 
lently as to exclude the ſtimuli of external objects. In reverie 
veriety of ideas are occaſionally excited by volition, and thoſe 
waich are connected with them either by ſenſitive or voluntary 
allociations, and that ſo violently as to exclude the ſtimuli of 
external objects. Theſe two ſituations of our ſenſual motions, 
or ideas, reſemble convulſion and epilepſy; as in the former 
we ſtimulus of external objects is ſtill perceived but not in the 
atter, . Whence this diſeaſe, ſo far from being connected with 
leep, though it has by univerſal miſtake acquired its name from 
it, ariſes from exceſs of volition, and not from a ſuſpenſion of 
it; and though, like other kinds of epilepſy, it often attacks 
the patients in their ſleep, yet thoſe two, whom I ſaw, were 
more frequently ſeized with it while awake, the ſleep-walking 
wy © part of the reverie. See Seat. XIX. and XXXIV. 3. 
and Claſs II. I. 7. 4. and III. I. 2. 18. 

M. M. Opium in large doſes before the expected paroxyſm. 


5 Db. 10. Afthma. 
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to. Afthma convulſivum. The fits of convulſive aſthma re- 


turn at periods, and are attended with cold extremities, and ſo 


far reſemble the acceſs of an intermittent feyer; but as the lungs 


are not ſenſible to the pain of cold, a ſhivering does not ſucceed, 
but inſtead of it violent efforts of reſpiration ; which have no 
tendency, as in the humoral aſthma, to diſlodge any offending 
* but only to relieve the pain by exertion, like the ſhud. 
dering in the beginning of ague-fits, as explained Claſs III. I. 
I. 2. 

The inſenſibility of the lungs to cold is obſervable on going 
into froſty air from a warm room; the hands and face become 
painfully cold, but no ſuch ſenſation is excited in the lungs; 
/ which is another argument in favour of the exiſtence of a pe- 
culiar ſet of nerves for the purpoſe of perceiving the univerſal 
fluid matter of heat, in which all things are immerſed. See 
Sect. XIV. 6. Yet are the lungs nevertheleſs very ſenſible to 
the deficiency of oxygen in the atmoſphere, as all people expe- 
rience, when they go into a room crowded with company and 
candles, and complain, that it is ſo cloſe, they can ſcarcely 
breathe ; and the ſame in ſome hot days in ſummer. 

There are two diſeaſes, which — the name of aſthma, 
The firſt is the torpor or inability of the minute veſſels of the 
lungs, conſiſting of the terminations of the pulmonary and 
bronchial arteries and veins, and their attendant lymphatics; in 
this circumſtance it reſembles the difficulty of breathing, which 
attends cold bathing. If this continues long, a congeſtion of 
fluid in the air- cells ſucceeds, as the abſorbent actions ceaſe 
completely before the ſecerning ones; as explained in Claſs I. 
1. 2. 3. And the coldneſs, which attends the inaction of theſe 
veſſels, prevents the uſual quantity of exhalation. Some fits 
ceaſe before this congeſtion takes place, and in them no violent 
ſweating nor any expuition of phlegm occurs. This is the 
humoral aſthma, deſcribed at Claſs Il. 1. 1. 7. | 


The ſecond kind of aſthma conſiſts in the convulſive actions. 


in conſequence of the diſagreeable ſenſations thus induced: 
which in ſome fits of aſthma are very great, as appears in the 
violent efforts to raiſe the ribs, and to depreſs the diaphragm, by 
lifting the ſhoulders. Theſe, ſo long as they contribute to re- 
move the cauſe of the diſeaſe, are not properly convulſions, but 
exertions immediately cauſed by ſenſation ; but in this kind of 
aſthma they are only efforts to relieve pain, and are frequently 
preceded by other epileptic convulſions. 

Theſe two kinds of aſthmas have ſo many reſembling features, 
and are fo frequently intermixed, that it * requires great at- 
tention to diſtinguiſh them; but as one of them is allied to = 
; | ca, 
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ſarca, and the other to epilepſy, we Thall acquire a clearer idea 
of them by comparing them with thoſe diſorders. A criterion 
of the humoral or hydropic aſthma is, that it is relieved by co- 
pious ſweats about the head and breaft, which are to be aſcribed 
to the ſenſitive exertions of the pulmonary veſſels to relieve the 
pain orcaſioned by the anaſarcous — in the air- cells; 
and which is effected by the increaſed abſorption of the mucus, 
and its elimination by the retrograde action of thoſe lymphatics 
of the ſkin, whoſe branches communicate with the pulmonary 
ones; and which partial ſweats do not eaſily admit of any other 
explanation. See Claſs I. 3. 2, 8. Another criterion of it is, 
that it is generally attended with ſwelled legs, or other ſymptoms 
of anaſarca. A criterion of the convulſive aſthma may be had 
from the abſence of theſe cold clammy ſweats of the upper part 
of the body only, and from the patient having occaſionally been 
ſubject to convulſions of the limbs, as in the common epilepſy. 

ſ may thus frequently happen, that in the humoral aſth- 
ma ſome exertions of the lungs may occur, which may not 
contribute to diſcharge the anaſarcous Aub but may be efforts 
ſimply to relieve pain; beſides thoſe efforts, which produce the 
increaſed abſorption and elimination of it; and thus we have a 
bodily diſeaſe reſembling in this circumſtance the reverie, in 
which both ſenſitive and voluntary motions are at the ſame 
time, or in ſucceſſion, excited for the purpoſe of relieving pain. 

It may likewiſe ſometimes happen, that the diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation, occaſioned by the congeſtion of lymph in the air-cells in 
the humoral or hydropic aſthma, may induce voluntary conyul- 
ous of the reſpiratory organs only to relieve the pain, without 
any ſenſitive actions of the pulmonary abſorbents to abſorb and 
eliminate the congeſtion of ſerous fluid; and thus the ſame 
_ may occaſionally induce either the humoral or convulſive 

hma. 

The humoral aſthma has but one remote cauſe, which is the 
torpor of the pulmonary veſſels, like that which occurs on going 
into the cold bath; or the want of abſorption of the pulmonary 
lymphatics to take up the lymph effuſed into theair-cell, Where- 
as the convullive aſthma, like other convulſions, or epilepſies, 
may be occafioned by pain in almoſt any remote part of the ſyſ- 
tem. But in ſome of the adult patients in this diſeaſe, as in 
many epilepſies, I have ſuſpected the remote cauſe to be a pain 
of the liver, or of the biliary duAs. | 

The aſthmas, which have been induced in conſequence of the 
receſs of eruptions, eſpecially of the leprous kind, countenance 
lis opinion. One lady I knew, who for many r laboured 
under an aſthma, which ceaſed on her being aMi with pain, 
lwelling, and diſtortion of ſome of her large joints, which were 

Vox. II. 8 eſtecemed 
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eſteemed gouty, but perhaps erroneouſly. And a young man 
whom I ſaw yeſterday, was ſeized with aſthma on the retroceſ- 
fion, or ceaſing of eruptions on his face. | 

The convulſive aſthma, as well as the hydropic, are more 
liable to return in hot weather ; which may be occaſioned by 
the leſs quantity of oxygen exiſting in a given quantity of warm 
air, than of cold, which can be taken into the * at one in- 
ſpiration. They are both moſt liable to occur after the firſt 

eep, which is therefore a general criterion of aſthma. The 
cauſe of this is explained in Sect. XVIII. 15. and applies to 
both of them, as our ſenſibility to internal uneaſy ſenſation in- 

creaſes during ſleep. | 
When children are gaining teeth, long before they appear, 
the pain of the gums often induces convulſions. This pain is 
relieved in ſome by ſobbing and ſcreaming ; but in others a la- 
borious reſpiration is exerted to relieve the pain ; and this con- 
ſtitutes the true aſthma convulſivum. In other children again 
general convulſions, or epileptic paroxyſms, are induced for this 
purpoſe ; which, like other epilepſies, become eſtabliſhed by 
habit, and recur before the irritation has time to produce the 
painful ſenſation, which originally cauſed them. 

The aſthma convulſivum is alſo ſometimes induced by worms, 
or by acidity in the ſtomachs of children, and by other painful 
ſenſations in adults; in whom it is generally called nervous aſth - 
ma, and is often joined with other epileptic ſymptoms. 

This aſthma is diſtinguiſhed from the peripneumony, and fm 
the croup, by the preſence of fever in the two latter. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the humoral aſthma, as in that the patients are 
more liable to run to the cold air for relief, are more ſubject 1 
cold extremities, and experience the returns of it more frequent - 
ly after their firſt fleep. It is diſtinguiſhed from the hydrops 
. as that has no intervals, and the patient ſits conſtantly 
upright, and the breath is colder; and, where the pericardium 
is affected, the pulſe is quick and unequal. See Hydrops Tho- 
racis, I. 2. 3. 14. 5 N 
M. M. Veneſection once. A cathartic with calomel once, 
Opium. Aſſafætida. Warm bath. If the cauſe can be de- 
tected, as in toothing or worms, it ſhould be removed. As 
this ſpecies of aſthma is ſo liable to recur during ſleep, like 
epileptic fits, as mentioned in Section XVII. 15. there was 
reaſon to believe, that the reſpiration of an atmoſphere mixed 
with hydrogen, or any other innocuous air, which might dilute 
the oxygen, would be uſeful in preventing the paroxyſms by 
decreaſing the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. This, I am informed bj 
Dr. Beddoes, has been uſed with decided ſucceſs by Dr. Ferriat, 
See Claſs II. 1. 1. 7. | | 

11. 4m 
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11. Aſthma dolorificum. Angina pectoris. The painful 
aſthma was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Heberden in the Tranſactions 
of the College; its principal ſymptoms conſiſt in a pain about 
the middle of the ſternum, or rather lower, on every increaſe 
of pulmonary or muſcular exertion, as in walking faſter than 
uſual, or going quick up a hill, or even up ſtairs; with great 
difficulty of breathing, ſo as to occaſion the patient inſtantly to 
ſtop. A pain in the arms about the inſertion of the tendon of 
the peCtoral muſcle generally attends, and a deſire of reſting by 
hanging on a door or branch of a tree by the arms is ſometimes 
obſerved. Which is explained in Claſs i. 2. 3. 14. and in Sect. 
XXIX. 5. 2. | | 

Theſe patients generally die ſuddenly ; and on examining the 
thorax no certain cauſe, or ſeat, of the diſeaſe has been detected 
ſome have ſuppoſed the valves of the arteries, or of the heart, 
were imperfect ; and others that the accumulation. of fat about 
this viſcus or the lungs obſtructed their due action; but other 
obſervations do not accord with cheſe ſuppoſitions. 

Mr. W „ an elderly gentleman, was ſeized with aſthma 
during the hot part of laſt ſummer ; he always waked from his 
firſt ſleep with difficult reſpiration, and pain in the middle of his 
ſternum, and after about an hour was enabled to ſleep again. As 
this had returned for about a fortnight, it appeared to me to be 
an aſthma complicated with the diſeaſe, which Dr. Heberden 
has called angina pectoris. It was treated by veneſection, a ca- 
thartic, and then by a grain of opium given at going to bed, 
with ether and tincture of opium when the pain or aſthma re- 
curred, and laſtly with the bark, but was ſeveral days before it 
was perfectly ſubdued. 

This led me to conceive, that in this painful aſthma the dia- 
phragm, as well as the other muſcles of reſpiration, wavthrown 
into convulſive action, and that the fibres of this muſcle not 
having proper antagoniſts, a painful fixed ſpaſmof it, like that of 
the muſcles in the calf the leg in the cramp, might be the cauſe 
of death in the angina pectoris, which I have thence arranged un- 
der the name of painful aſthma, and leave for further inveſti- 
gation, 

From the hiſtory of the caſe of the late much lamented John 
Hunter, and from the appearances after death, the caſe ſeems to 
ave been of this kind, complicated with vertigo and.conſequent 
aſfection of the ſtomach. "The remote cauſe ſeems to have ariſen 
from offifications of the coronary arteries; and the immediate 
cauſe of his death from fixed ſpaſm of the heart. Other hiſto- 
ries and diſſections are ſtill-required to put this matter out of 
doubt; as it is poſſible, that either a fixed ſpaſm of the dia- 

S 2 puagm, 
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phragm, or of the heart, which are both furniſhed with but 
weak antagoniſts, may occaſion ſudden death ; and theſe may 
conſtitute two diſtinct diſeaſes. 

Four patients I have now in my recollection, all of whom I 
believed to labour under the angina pectoris in a great degree; 
which have all recovered, and have continued well three or four 
years by the uſe, as I believe, of iſſues on the inſide of each thigh ; 

which were at firſt large enough to contain two peas each, and 
afterwards but one. They took beſides ſome {light antimonial 
medicine for a while, and were reduced to halt the quantity qr 
ſtrength of their uſual potation of fermented liquor. 

The uſe of femoral iſſues in angina pectoris was firſt re- 

' commended by Dr. Macbride, phyſician at Dublin, Med. Ob- 
ſerv. & Enquir. Vol. VI. And I was further induced to make 
trial of them, not only becauſe the means which I had before 
uſed were inadequate, but from the ill effect I once obſerved 
upon the lungs, which ſucceeded the cure of a ſmall fore beneath 
the knee; and argued converſely, that iſſues in the lower limbs 
-might aſſiſt a difficult reſpiration. ES 

Mrs. L „about fifty; had a ſmall fore place about the 

ſize of half a pea on the inſide of the leg a little below the 
knee. It had diſcharged a pellucid fluid, which ſhe called a 
'lJey-water, daily for fourteen years, with a great deal of pain; 
on which account ſhe applied to a ſurgeon, who, by means of 
bandage and a faturnine application, — healed the ſore, un- 
heedful of the conſequences. In leſs than two months after this 
I faw her with great difficulty of breathing, which with uni- 
verſal anaſarca ſoon deſtroyed her. 

The theory of the double effect of iflues, as above related, 
one in relieving by their preſence the aſthma dolorificum, and 
the other in producing by its cure an anafarca of the lungs, is 
not eaſy to explain. 4 ſimilar effects from cutaneous eru 
tions and from bliſters are mentioned in Claſs I. 1. 2. g. 
theſe caſes it ſeems probable, that the pain occaſioned by iſſues, 
and perhaps the abſorption of a ſmall quantity of aerated puru- 
lent matter, ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem into greater energy of 
action, and thus prevent the torpor which is the beginning of 
ſo many diſeaſes. In confirmation of this effect of pain on the 

ſyſtem, I remember the caſe of a lady of an ingenious and ac- 

tive mind, who, for many of the latter years of her life, was 

; perpetually ſubje& to great pains of her head from decaying 

teeth. n all her teeth were gone, ſhe became quite low 
ſpirited, and melancholy in the popular ſenſe of that word, and 

 . after a year or two became univerſally dropſical —_ M 


* 
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M. M. Iflues in the thighs. Five grains of rhubarb, and 


one ſixth of a grain of emetic tartar every night for ſome 
months, with or without half a grain of opium. No ftronger 
liquor than ſmall beer, or wine diluted with twice its quantity 
of water, Since I wrote the above I have ſeen two caſes of 
hydrops thoracis, attended with pain in the left arm, fo as to be 
miſtaken for aſthma dolorificum, in which femoral iſſues, though 
applied early in the difeaſe, had no effect. 


12. Strider dentium. The clattering of the teeth on going 
into cold water, or in the beginning of ague- fits, is an exertion 
along with the tremblings of the ſkin to relieye the pain of 
cold. The teeth and ſkin being more ſenſible to cold than the 
more internal parts, and more expoſed to it, js the reafon that 
the muſcles, which ſerve them, are thrown into exertion from 
the pain of cold rather than thoſe of reſpiration, as in ſcream- 
ing from more acute pain. Thus the poet, 


Put but your toes into cold water, 
Your correſpondent teeth will clatter, 
PRiox. 


In more acute pains the jaws are gnaſhed together with 
vehemence, inſomuch that ſometimes the teeth are ſaid to have 
been broken by the force, See Set, XXXIV, 1. 3. In theſe 
caſes ſomething ſhould be offered to the patient to bite, as a 
towel, otherwiſe they are liable to tear their own arms, or 
> bite their attendants, as I have witneſſed in the painful epi- 
ply, | 


13. Tetanus triſmus, Cramp, The tetanus conſiſts. of a 
fixed ſpaſm of almoſt all the muſcles of the body; but the triſ- 
mus, or locked jaw, is the moſt frequent diſeaſe of this kind. 
It is generally believed to ariſe from ſympathy with an injured 
tendon, In one caſe where it occurred in conſequence of a 
broken ankle from a fall from a horſe, it was preceded by evi- 
dent hydrophobia. Amputation was adviſed, but not ſubmitted 
to; two wounds were laid into one with ſciſſors, but the pati+ 
ent died about the ſeventh day from the accident, In this caſe 
the wounded tendon, like the wounds from the bite of a mad 
dog, did not produce the hydrophobia, and then the locked jaw, 
till ſeveral days after the accident. | 

twice witneſſed the locked jaw from a pain beneath the 
ſternum, about the part where it is complained of in painful 
athma, or angina pectoris, in the ſame lady at ſome years diſ- 
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tance of time. The laſt time it had continued two days, and 
ſhe wrote her mind, or expreſſed herſelf by ſigns. On obſery- 
ing a broken tooth, which made a ſmall aperture in her mouth, 
J rolled up five grains of opium like a worm about an inch 
long, and introducing it over the broken tooth, puſhed it on- 
ward by means of a ſmall crow-quill ; as it diſſolved I obſerved 


ſhe ſwallowed her faliva, and in leſs than half an hour, ſhe 


opened her mouth and converſed as uſual. 

Men are taught to be aſhamed of ſcreaming from pain in 
their early years ; hence they are prone to exert the muſcles of 
the jaws inſtead, which they have learnt to exert frequently and 
violently from their infancy ; whence the locked jaw. This 
and the following ſpaſm have no alternate relaxations, like the 
preceding ones; which is perhaps owing, firſt, to the weak» 
neſs of their antagoniſt muſcles, thoſe which elevate the jaw 
being very ſtrong for the purpoſe of biting and maſticating hard 
ſubſtances, and for ſupporting the under jaw, with very weak 
antagoniſt muſcles; and ſecondly, to their not giving ſufficient 
relief even for a moment to the pain, or its preceding irritation, 
which excited them. | 
M. M. Opium in very large quantities. Mercurial oint- 
ment uſed extenſively. Electricity. Cold bath. Dilate the 
wound, and fill it with lint moiſtened with fpirit of turpen- 
tine; which inflames the wound, and cures or prevelits the con- 
vulſions. See a caſe, Tranſat. of American Society, Vol. II. 
P. 227+ | 

Wine in large quantities in one caſe was more ſucceſsful 
than opium; it probably inflames more, which in (his diſeaſe 
is deſirable. Between two or three ouices of bark, and from 
a 31 three pints of wine a day, ſucceeded better than opi- 


14. Tetanus dblorifcus. Painful cramp. This kind of 
ſpaſm moſt frequently attacks the calf of the leg, or muſcles of 
the toes; it often precedes paroxyſms of gout, and appears to- 
wards the end of violent diarrhoea, and from indigeſtion, or 
from acid diet. In theſe cafes it ſeems to ſympathize with the 
bowels, but is alſo frequently produced by the pain of external 
cold, and to the too great previous extenſion of the muſcles, 
whence ſome people get the cramp in the extenſor muſcles of 
the toes after walking down hill, and of thoſe of the calf of the 
leg after walking up a ſteep eminence. For the reaſon why 
theſe cramps commence in * ſee Sect. XVIII. 15. 
The muſcle in this diſeaſe contracts itſelf to relieve ſome 
ſmaller pain, either from irritation or aſſociation, and then falls 


into 
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into great pain itſelf, from the too great action of its own fi- 
bres. Hence any muſcle, by being too vehemently exerted, 
falls into cramp, as in ſwimming too forcibly in water, which 
is painfully cold ; and a ſecondary pain is then induced by the 
too violent contraction of the muſcle z though the pain, which 
was the cauſe of the contraction, ceaſes. hich accounts for 
the continuance of the contraction, and diſtinguiſhes this diſ- 
eaſe from other convulſions, which are relaxed and exerted al- 
ternately, Hence whatever may be the cauſe of the primary 
pain, which occaſions the cramp of the calf of the leg, the ſe- 
condary one is relievable by ſtanding up, and thus by the weight 
of the body on the toes forcibly extending the contracted muſ- 
cles. For the cauſe, which induces theſe muſcles of the calf 
of the leg to fall into more violent contraction than other ſpaſ- 
modic-muſcles, proceeds from the weakneſs of their antagonift 
muſcles ; as they are generally extended again after action by 
the weight of the body on the balls of the toes. See the pre- 
ceding article, | ; 

M. M. Rub the legs with camphor diſſolved in oil, and let 
the patient wear ſtockings in bed, If a foot-board be put atthe 
bed's feet, and the bed be fo inclined, that he will reſt a little 
with his toes againſt the foot-board, that preſſure is ſaid to pre- 
vent the undue contractions of the muſculi gaſtrocnemii, which 
conſtitute the calf of the leg. In gouty patients, or where the 
bowels are affected with acidity, half a grain of opium, and ſix 
grains of rhubarb, and fix of chalk, every night. Fleſh-meat 
to ſupper. A little very weak warm ſpirit and water may be 
taken for preſent relief, when theſe cramps are very trouble- 
ſome to weak or gouty patients, | 


15. Hydrophobia, Dread of water generally attending ca- 
nine madneſs. I was witneſs to a caſe, where this diſeaſe pre- 
ceded the locked jaw from a wound in the ankle, occaſioned b 
a fall from a horte; as mentioned in the preceding article. It 
eame on about the ſixth day after the accident; when the pati- 
ent attempted to ſwallow fluids, he became convulſed all over 
from the pain of this attempt, and ſpurted them out of his 
mouth with violence, It is alſo ſaid to happen in ſome hyſteri- 
cal caſes, Hence it ſeems rather the immediate conſequence of 
2 pained tendon, than of a ' contagious poiſon. And is fo far 
analogous to tetanus, according with the opinions of Doctor 

Ruſch and Doctor Percival, ©. | 
In other reſpects, as it is produced by the ſaliva of an enraged 
animal inſtilled into a wound, it would ſeem analogous to the 
poiſon of venomous animals. Lale 
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ceſs ſo long after the bite, and of its termination in a ſhort tim 
it would ſeem to reſemble the progreſs of contagious fevers, 
See Sea. XXII. 3. | | 


If the patient —.——— in a part, which could be totally cut | 


away, as A finger, even after the hydrophobia appears, it is 
probable it might cure it; as I ſuſpect the cauſe ſtill remains in 
the wounded tendon, and not in a diffuſed infection tainting 


the blood. Hence there are generally ureaſy ſenſations, as, 


cold or numbneſs, in the old cicatrix, before the: hydrophobia 


commences. See a caſe in Medical Communications, Vol, II. 


190. 
It the diſeaſed tendon could be inflamed without cutting it 


out, as by cupping, or cauſtic, or bliſter after cupping, and 
this'in the old wound long fince healed, after the hydrophobia 
commences, might prevent the ſpaſms About che throat. As 
inflaming the teeth by the uſe of mercury is of uſe in ſome 


Finds of hemicrania. Put ſpirit of turpentine on the wound, 


waſh it well. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 11. IV. I. 2. 7. 

M. M. Wine, muſk, oil, internally. Opium, mercurial 
ointment, uſed extenſively, Mercurial ſumigation. Turpeth 
mineral. To falivate the patient as ſoon as poſſible. Exſec- 
tion or a Cauſtic on the ſcar, even after the appearance of hy- 
drophobia. Put a tight bandage on the limb adoye the ſcar of 
the old wound to benumb the pained tendon, however long the 
wound may have been healed. Could a hollow catheter of 
elaſtic gum, coartchouc, be introduced into the oeſophagus by 
the mouth or noſtril, and liquid nouriſhrgent be thus conveyed 


into the ſtomach ? See Deſault's Journal, Caſe I. where, in 
; FX . 2 7 


an ulcer of the mouth, ſuch a catheter was introduced by the 
noſtril, and kept in the ceſophagus for a month, by which means 
the patient was nouriſhed and preſerved. | _ 5 

It is recommended by Dr. Bardſley to giye oil internally by 
a ſimilar method contrived by Mr, John * He covered 
a probang with the ſkin of a {mal} eel, or the gut of a lamb or 
cat. It was tied up at one end above and bclow- the ſponge, 
and a flit made above the upper ligature ; to the other end of 
the ec)-ſkin or gut was fixed a bladder and pipe, The proban 
thus covered was introduced into the ſtomach, and the liquid 
food or medicine was put into the bladder and ſqueezed down 
through the eel-ſkin, Mem, of Society at Mancheſter, See 
_—__ 5 Eo et | 

Dr. Bardſley has endeavoured to prove, that dogs never ex- 
perience the hydrophobia, or canine madneſs, without haying 
been previouſly bitten or infected; and ſecondly, that the dif+ 
que, in this ſpecies of animal always ſhews itſelf in fiye or bay 
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weeks; and concludes from hence, that this dreadful malady 
wight be annihilated by making all the dogs in Great Britain 
perform a kind of quarantine, by ſhutting them up for a certain 
number of weeks. Though the diſeaſe from the bite of the 
mad dog is perhaps more analogous to thoſe from the wounds 
inflicted by venomous animals than to thoſe from other contagi - 
ous matter, yet theſe obſervations are well worthy further at- 
tention 3 Which the author promiſes. 


ORDO l. 
Increaſed Volition. 


GENUS IL 
With increaſed Actions of the Organs of Senfe. 


In every ſpecies of madneſs there is a peculiar idea either of 
defire or averſion, which is perpetually excited in the mind with 
all its connections. In ſome conſtitutions this is connected with 
pleaſurable ideas without the exertion of much muſcular action, 
in others it produces violent muſcular action to gain or avoid 
the object of it, in others it is attended with Jefpair and inac- 
tion, Mania is the general word for the two former of theſe, 
and melancholia for the latter ; but the ſpecies of them are as 
numerous as the defires and averſions of mankind. 75 

In the preſent age the pleaſurable inſanities are moſt fre- 
quently induced by 133K hopes of heaven, by ſentimen- 
tal love, and by perſonal vanity. The furious inſanities by 
price, anger, revenge, ſuſpicion, And the melancholy ones 
by fear of poverty, fear of death, and fear of hell; with innu- 
merable others, ek | 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, i voluptas, 
 Gaudia, diſcurſus, noftri eſt farrago libelli, * 
ts jy Juven. I. 85, 

This idea, however, which induces madneſs or melancholy, 
ig generally untrue; that is, the object is a miſtaken fact. As 
when a patient is perſuaded he has the itch, or venereal diſeaſe, 
of which he has no ſymptom, and becomes mad from the pain 
this idea occaſions, So that the object of madneſs is generally 
delicious idea, and thence cannot be conquered by reaſon, 
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becauſe it continues to be excited by painful ſenſation, which is 
a ſtronger ſtimulus than volition. Moſt frequently pain of 
body is the cauſe of convulſion, which is often however ex. 
changed for madneſs; and a painful delirious idea is moſt fre. 
quently the cauſe of madneſs originally, but ſometimes of con- 
vulſion. Thus I have ſeen a young lady become convnlſed from 
a fright, and die in a few days; and a temporary madneſs fre- 
quently terminates the paroxyſms of the epilepſia dolorifica, and 
an inſanity of greater permanence 1s frequently induced by the 
pains or bruiſes of parturition. | 

Where the patient is debilitated a quick pulſe ſometimes at- 
| tends inſane people, which is les - generally only a 
ſymptom of the debility, owing to the too great expenditure of 
ſenſorial power; or of the paucity of its production, as in inir- 
ritative, or in ſenſitive inirritated fever. See III. 1. 1. 

But nevertheleſs where the quick pulſe is permanent, it 
ſhews the preſence of fever; and as the madneſs then generally 
ariſes from the diſagreeable ſenſations attending the fever, it is 
ſo far a good ſymptom ; becauſe when the fever is cured, or 
etaſes ſpontancoufly, the inſanity moſt frequently vaniſhes at 
the ſame time. | 

The ſtimulus of ſo much volition ſupports inſane people un- 
der variety of hardſhips, and contributes to the cure of diſeaſes 
from debility, as ſometimes eccurs towards the end of fevers. 
See Sect. XXXIV. 2. 5. And, on the fame account, they 
bear large doſes of medicines to procure any operation on them; 
as emetics, and cathartics, which, before they produce their 
effect in inverting the motions of the ſtomach in vomiting, or 
of che abſorbents of the bowels in purging, muſt firſt weaken 
the natural actions of thoſe organs, as ſhewn in Set. XXXV. 
I. I3. 

2 From theſe conſiderations it appears, that the e 
cure muſt conſiſt in removing the cauſe of the pain, whether | 
ariſes from a delirious idea, or from a real fact, or from bodily 
diſeaſe; or ſecondly, if this cannot be done, by relieving the 
pain · in conſequence of ſuch idea or diſeaſe, "The firſt is ſome- 
times effected by prefenting frequently in a day contrary ideas 
to ſhew the fallacy, or the too great eſtimation, of the painful 
ideas. 2dly, By change of place, and thus preſenting the ſti- 
mulus of new objects, as a — 1 z3dly. By producing 
forgetfulneſs of the idea or object, which cap their pain; by 
removing all things which recal it to their minds; and avoiding 


all-converſation ol ſimilar ſubje&s. For I ſuppoſe no diſeaſe 
Oy is fo perſectly cured by other means as by forgetful- 
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Secondly, the pain in conſequence of the ideas or bodily diſ- 
eaſes above deſcribed is to be removed, firſt, by evacuations, as 
veneſection, emetics, and catharticsz and then by large doſes 
of opium, or by the vertigo occaſioned by a circulating ſwing, 
or by a ſea- voyage, which, as they affect the organs of ſenſe as 
well as evacuate the ſtomach, may contribute to anſwer both 
indications of cure. 

Where maniacs are outrageous, there can be no doubt but 
coercion is neceſſary; which may be done by means of a ſtraight 
waiſtcoat 3 which diſarms them without hurting them; and by 
tying a handkerchief round their ankles to prevent their eſcape, 


In others there can be no doubt, but that confinement retards 


rather than promotes their cure; which is forwarded by change 
of ideas in conſequence of change of place and of objects, as 
by travelling or failing, 

The circumſtances which render confinement neceſſary, are 
firſt, if the lunatic is liable to injure others, which muſt be 
judged of by the outrage he has already committed. 2dly. If 
he is likely to injure himſelf; this alſo muſt be judged of by the 
deſpondeney of his mind, if ſuch exiſts, 3dly. If he cannot 
take care of his affairs, Where none of theſe circumſtances 
exiſt, there ſhould be no confinement, For though the miſta- 
ken idea continues ta exiſt, yet if no actions are produced in 
conſequence of it, the patient cannot be called infane, he- can 
only be termed delirious. If every one, who poſſeſſes miſtaken 
ideas, or who puts falſe eſtimates on things, was liable to con- 
ſnement, I know not who of my readers might not tremble at 
the ſight of a madhouſe } | 

The moſt convenient diſtribution of inſanities will be into 
general, as mania mutabilis, ſtudium inane, and vigiliaz and: 
into partial inſanities. Theſe laſt again may be ſubdivided into 
deſires and averſions, many of which are ſucceeded by pleaſur- 
able or painful ideas, by fury or dejection, according to the de- 
gree or violence of their exertions, Hence the analogy be- 
tween the infanities of the mind, and the convulſions of the 
muſcles deſcribed in the preceding genus, is curiouſly exact. 
The convulſions without ſtupor, are either juſt ſufficient to 
obliterate the pain, which occaſions them; or are ſucceeded by 
greater pain, as in the convulſio dolorifica. So the exertions in 
the mania mutabilis are either juſt ſufficient to allay the pain 
which occaſions them, and the patient dwells comparatively in 
a quiet ſtate; or thoſe exertions excite painful ideas, which are 
ſucceeded by furious diſcourſes, or outrageous actions. The 

dium inane, or reverie, reſembles epilepſy, in which there is 
no ſenſibility to the ſtimuli of external objects. Vigilia, or” 

I etl | „ 
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watchfulneſs, may be compared to the general writhing of the 
body; which is juſt a ſufficient exertion to relieve the pain 
which occaſions it. Erotomania may be compared to triſmus, 
ar other muſcular fixed ſpaſm, without much ſubſequent pain; 
and mæror to cramp of the muſcles of the leg, or other fixed 
ſpaſm with ſubſequent pain. All theſe coincidences contribute 
to ſhew, as explained in Sect. III. 5, that our ideas are motions 


of the immediate organs of ſenſe obeying the ſame laws as our 


muſcular motions. 

The violence of action accompanying inſanity depends much 
on the education of the perſon ; thoſe who have been proudly 

educated with unreſtrained paſſions, are liable to greater fury; 
and thoſe, whoſe education has been humble, to greater deſpon- 
dency. Where the delirious idea, above deſcribed, produces 
vleafurable ſenſations, as in perſonal vanity or religious enthu- 
ſiaſm; it is almoſt a pity to ſnatch them from their fool's para- 
diſe, and reduce them again to the common lot of — 


leſt they ſhould complain of their cure, like the patient deſerib⸗ 


ed in Horace, 


Fol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui ſic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error ! 


The diſpoſition to inſanity, as well as to convulſion, is be- 
lieved to be hereditary; and in conſequence to be induced in 
thoſe families from ſlighter cauſes than in others. Convulſions 
have been ſhewn to have been moſt frequently induced by pains 
owing to defect of ſtimulus, as the ſnuddering from cold, and 
not from pains from exceſs of ſtimulus, which are generally 
ſacceeded by inflammation, But inſanities are on the contrary 
generally induced by pains from exceſs of ſtimulus, as from the 
too violent actions of our ideas, as in common anger, which is 
an inſanity of ſhort duration; for inſanities generally, though 
not always, ariſe from pains of the organs ot ſenſe ; but con- 
vulſions generally, though not always, trom pains of the mem- 
branes or glands. And it has been previouſly explained, that 
though the membrane and glands, as the ſtomach and ſkin, 
receive great pain from want of ſtimulus ; yet that the * 
of ſenſe, as the eye and ear, receive no pain from defect of 
ſtimulus. 5 | 

Hence it follows, that the conſtitutions moſt liable to con- 
vulſion, are thoſe which moſt readily become torpid in ſome 
part of the ſ that is, which poſſeſs leſs irritability ; and 
that thoſe moſt liable to inſanity, are fuch as have excels of 
5 ſenſibility ; 
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ſenſibility; and laſtly, that theſe two cireumſtances generally 
exiſt in the ſame conſtitution; as explained in Sect. XXXI. 2. 
on Temperaments. Theſe obſervations explain why epilepſy 
and inſanity frequently ſucceed or reciprocate with each other, 
and why inirritable habits, as ſerophulous ones, are liable to 
inſanity, of which I have known ſome inſtances. | 
In many caſes however there is no appearance of the diſpoſi- 
tion to epilepſy or inſanity of the parent being tranſmitted to 
the progeny. Firſt, where the inſanity has ariſen from ſome 
violent diſappointment, and not from intemperance in the uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors. Secondly, where the parent has acquired 
the inſanity or epilepſy by habits of intoxication after the pro- 


creation of his children. Which babus I ſuppoſe to be the 855 
| ce 


= 


neral cauſe of the diſpoſition to inſanity in this country. 
Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. 

As the diſpoſition to gout, dropſy, epilepſy, and inſanity, ap- 
pears to be produced by the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous pota- 
tion, and is in all of them hereditary ; it ſeems probable, that 
this diſpoſition gradually increaſes from generation to genera- 
tion, in thoſe Rcnilies which continue for many generations to 
be intemperate in this reſpect z till at length theſe diſeaſes are 
produced ; that is, the irritability of the ſyſtem gradually is de- 
creaſed by this powerful ſtimulus, and the ſenſibility at the ſame 
time increaſed, as explained in Set. XXXI. 1. and 2. This 
diſpoſition is communicated to the progeny, and becomes ſtill 
increaſed, if the ſame ſtimulus be continued, and ſo on by a 
third and fourth generation; which accounts for the appearance 
of epilepſy in the children of ſome families, where it was never 
known before to have exiſted, and could not be aſcribed to their 
own intemperance. A parity of reaſoning ſhews, that a few 
loder generations may gradually in the ſame manner reſtore a 
due degree of irritability to the family, and decreaſe the exceſs 
of ſenſibility. | ; 

From hence it would appear probable, that ſcrophula 
dropſy are diſeaſes from inirritability ; but that in epilepſy and 
inſanity an exceſs of ſenſibility is added, and the two faulty 
&mperaments are thus conjoined, 25 


SPECIES. 


1. Mania mutabiliss Mutable madneſs. Where the pati- 
ents are liable to miſtaken ideas of ſenſation for thoſe from 
ritation, that is, imaginations for realities, if cured of one 
ource of inſanity, they are liable in a few months to find — 


— 
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ther ſource in ſome new miſtaken or imaginary idea, and to act 
from this new idea. The idea belongs to delirium, when it is 
an imaginary or miſtaken one; but it is the voluntary actions 
333 in conſequence of this miſtaken idea, which conſtitute 
anity, 
In this diſeaſe the patient is liable carefully to conceal the ob. 
ject of his deſire or averſion. But a conſtant inordinate ſuſpi. 
cion of all people, and a careleſſneſs of cleanlineſs, and of de- 
Cency, are generally concomitants of madneſs. Their deſigns 
cannot -_ 1 till you can inveſtigate the 3 
idea or object of their inſanity; but as they are generally timid, 
they are therefore leſs to be Freaded. N 4 
Z. called a young girl, one of his maid-ſervants, into the 
parlour, and, 2 piſtols in his hands, ordered her to 
ſtrip herſelf naked; he then inſpected her wich ſome attention, 
and diſmiſſed her untouched. Then he ftripped two of his 
male ſervants in the ſame manner, to the great terror of the 
neighbourhood. After he was ſecured, with much difficulty 
he was perſuaded to tell me, that he had got the itch, and had 
examined fome of his ſervants to find out from whom he had 
received it; though at the ſame time there was not a ſpot to be 
ſeen on his hands, or other parts. The outrages in conſequence 
of this falſe idea were in ſome meaſure to be aſcribed to the 
pride occaſioned by unreftrained education, aMuent wealth, and 
| Madneſs is ſometimes produced by bodily pain, particular 
I believe of a diſeaſed liver, like convulſion and epilepſy ; a 
other times it is cauſed by very painful ideas occaſioned by cx- 
ternal circumſtances, as of grief or diſappointment z but the 
moſt frequent cauſe of inſanity ariſes from the pain of ſome 
imaginary or miſtaken idea; which may be termed hallucinatio 
maniacalis. This hallucination of one of the ſenſes is often 
produced in an inſtant, and generally becomes gradually weak. 
ened in proceſs of time, by the perpetual ſtimulus of external 
objects, or by the ſucceſſions of other catenations of ideas, ot 
by the operations of medicines z and when the maniacal hallu- 
Ccination ceaſes, or is forgotten, the violent exertions C 
which were in conſequence of it, and the diſeaſe is cured. 
Mr. „ a clergyman, about forty years of age, who 
was rather a weak man, happened to be drinking wine in jocu- 
lar company, and by accident ſwallowed a part of the ſcal of 2 
letter, which he had juſt then received; one of his companions 
ſeeing him alarmed, cried out in humour, It will ſeal your 
bowels up.“ 'He becanie melancholy from that inſtant, and in 
a day or.two-refuſed to ſwallow any kind of nouriſhment. 0 
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being preſſed to give a reaſon for this refuſal, he anſwered, he 

knew nothing would pais through him. A cathartic was given, 
which produced a great many evacuations, but he ſtil} perſiſt- 
ed, that nothing paſſed through him; and though he was fright- - 
encd into taking a little broth once or twice by threats, yet he 
ſoon ceaſed intirely to ſwallow any thing, and died in conſe- 
quence of this inſane idea. : 

Miſs ———, a ſenſible and ingenious lady, about thirty, 
faid ſhe had ſeen an angel; who told her, that ſhe need not eat, 
though all others were under the neceſſity of ſupporting their 
earthly exiſtence by food. After fruitleſs perſuaſions to take 
food, ſhe ſtarved herſelf to death.— It was propoſed to ſend an 
angel of an higher order to tell her, that now ſhe muft begin 
to cat and drink again; but it was not put into execution. 

Mrs. ———, a lady between forty and fifty years of age, 
imagined that ſhe heard a voice fay to her one day, as ſhe was 
at her toilet, © Repent, or you will be damned.” From that 
moment ſhe became melancholy, and this hallucination affected 
her in greater or leſs degree for about two years; ſhe then re- 
* perfectly, and is now a cheerful old woman. 

Mrs. ——, a farmer's wife, going up ſtairs to dreſs 
found the curtains of her bed drawn, and on undrawing them, 
ſhe believed that ſhe ſaw the corple of her ſiſter, who was then 
ill at the diſtance of twenty miles, and became from that time 
inſane; and as her ſiſter died about the time, ſhe could not be 
produced to countetact the inſane hallucination, but ſhe. per- 
fectly recovered in a few months. 

Mrs. „a moſt elegant, beautiful, and accompliſhed 
lady, about twenty-two years of age, had been married about 
two months to an elegant, poliſhed, and affluent young man, 
and it was well known to be a love-match on both ſides. She 
ſuddenly became melancholy, and yet not to fo great à degree, 
but that ſhe could command herſelf to do 0A, lt of ker 
table with grace and apparent eaſe. After many days untreaty, * 
the at length told me, that ſhe thought her marrying her -buſ- 
band had made him unhappy ; and that this idea the could not 
efface from her mind day or night. I withſtood her being con- 
hined, as ſome had adviſed, and propoſed a ſea-voyage to her, 
with expectation that the ſickneſs, as well as change of objects, 
might remove the inſane hallucination, by 24s BEA oth 
energetic ideas; this was not complicd with, but ſhe Tewel 
about England with her friends and her huſband for many 
months, and at length perfectly recovered, and is now I am 
informed in health and ſpirits. 2 
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Theſe caſes are related to ſhew the utility of endeavouring g 


to inveſtigate the maniacal idea, or hallucination; as it may le 
not only acquaint us with the probable defigns of the patient, t 
from whence may be deduced the neceſſity of confinement ; but 2 
alſo may ſome time lead to the moſt effectual plan of cure. th 


I received good information of the truth of the following in 
caſe, which was publiſhed a few years ago in the newſpapers, 
A young farmer in Warwickſhire, finding his hedges broke, 
and the ſticks carried away during a froſty ſeaſon, determined 
to watch for the thief, He lay many cold hours under a hay. 
ſtack, and at length an old woman, like a witch in a play, ap- 
proached, and began to pull np the hedge; he waited till fhe 

d tied up her bottle of ſticks, and was carrying them off, that 
he might convict her of the theft, and then ſpringing from his 
concealment, he ſeized his prey with violent threats. After 
ſome altercation, in which her load was left upon the ground, 
ſhe kneeled upon her bottle of ſticks, and railing her arms to 
heaven beneath the bright moon then at the ful], ſpoke to the 
farmer already ſhivering with cold, Heaven grant, that thou 
never mayeſt know again the bleſſing to be warm.” He com- 
plained of cold all the next day, and wore an upper coat, and 
in a few days another, and in a fortnight took to his bed, always 
faying nothing made him warm, he covered himſelf with very 
many blankets, and had a ſieve over his face, as he lay; and 
from this one inſane idea he kept his bed above twenty years for 
fear of the cold air, till at length he died. 

M. M. As mania ariſes from pain either of our muſcles or 
organs of ſenſe, the arts of relieving pain muſt conſtitute the 
method of cure. See Sect. XXXIV. 3. 4. Veneſection. Vo- 


mits of from five grains to ten of emetic tartar, repeated every 2 
third morning for three or four times; with ſolution of gum- 110 
ammoniac, and ſoluble tartar, fo as to purge gently every da,. cn, 
Afterwards warm bath for two or three hours a day. Opicn ly alt 
in large doſes. Bark. Steel. | pond, 


Dr. Binns gave two ſcruples (40 grains) of ſolid opium 2 mul; 
a doſe,” and twenty grains four hours afterwards ; which re- nf 
ſtored the patient. r. Brandreth gave 400 drops of lauda- {efling 
num to à maniac in the greateſt poſſible furor, and in a few object 
hours he became calm and rational. Med. Comment. for 801 


1791, p. 384. | 3 perfec 
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Tax temporary quick pulſe attending ſome maniacal caſes h I roten 
ſimply a ſymptom of debility, and is the conſequence of % Vo. 
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great exertions; but a permanent quick pulſe ſnews the pre- 
ſence of fever, and is frequently a falutary ſign; becauſe, if 
the life of the patient be ſafe, when the fever, ceaſes, the inſa- 
nity generally vaniſhes along with it, as mentioned above. 
this Cale the kind of fever muſt direct the method of curing the 
inſanity z which muſt conſiſt of moderate evacuations and dilu- 
ents, if the pulſe be ſtrong ; or by nutrientia, bark, and ſmall 
doſes of opium, if the pulſe be weak. | 4 
Where the cauſe is of a temporary nature, as in puerperal 
inſanity, there is reaſon to hope,. that the diſeaſe will ceaſe, 
when the bruiſes, or other painful ſenſations attending this 
ſtate, are removed; In theſe caſes the child ſhould be brought 
frequently to the mother, and applied to her breaſt; if ſhe will 


ſuffer it, and this whether ſhe at firſt attends to it or not; as 


by a few trials it frequently excites the ſtorge, or maternal af- 
fection, and removes the inſanity, as I have witneſſed. | 

When the madneſs is occaſioned by pain of the teeth, which 
believe is no uncommon caſe, theſe muſt be extracted; and 
the cure follows the extinction of the pain. There is however 
ſome difficulty in detecting the delinquent tooth in this caſe, as 
in hemicrania, unleſs by its apparent decay, or by ſome previ- 
ous information of its pain having been complained of ; becauſe 
the pain of the tooth ceaſes, as ſoon as the exertions of inſanity 
commence, "= | 
When a perſon becomes inſane, who has a family of ſmall 
children to ſolicit his attention, the prognoftic is very unfavour- 
able; as it ſhews the maniacal hallucination to be more power- 
ful than thoſe ideas which generally intereſt us the moſt. 


2. Studium inane. Reverie conſiſts of violent voluntary ex- 
ertions of ideas to relieve . pain, with all the trains or tribes 
connected with them by ſenſations or aſſociations, It frequent- 
ly alternates with epileptic convulſions; with which it correſ- 
ponds, in reſpect to the inſenſibility of the mind to the ſti- 
muli of external objects, in the ſame manner as madneſs 
correſponds with common convulſion, in the patient's poſ- 
ſing at the ſame time a ſenſibility of the ſtimuli of external 
Some have been reported to have been involved in reverie ſo 
perfectly, as not to have been diſturbed by the diſcharge of a 
cannon; and others to have been iriſenfible to torture, as the 
martyrs for religious opinions; but theſe ſeem more properly to 


belong to particular inſatiities than to.reverie, like noſtalgia and 


erotomania. 


„Vr 8 8 Reverie 
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- Reverie is diſtinguiſhed from madneſs as deſcribed above; 
and from delirium, becauſe the trains of ideas are kept conſiſ- 
tent by the power of volition, as the perſon reafons and delibe- 
rates in it. Somnambulifmus is a part of reverie, the latter 
conſiſting in the exertions of the locomotive muſcles, and the 
former 9 the exertions of the organs of ſenſe; fee Claſs I. 1, 
1. 9. and Sect. XIX. both which are mixed, or alternate with 
each other, for the purpoſe of relieving pain. 

When the patients in reverie exert their volition on their 
organs of ſenſe, they can >" gr -rceive the ſtimuli of 
external objects, as explained in XIX. And in this cafe 
it reſembles fometimes an hallucination of the ſenſes, as there is 
à mixture of fact and imagination in their diſcourſe ; but may 
be thus diftinguiſhed : hallucinations of the ſenſes are allied to 
delirium, an are attended generally with quick pulſe, and other 
ſymptoms of great debility ; but reverie is without fever, and 
generally alternates with convulſions; and fo much intuitive 
anal 7 (fee Sea. XVII. 3. 7.) is retained in its paroxyſms, as 
to preſerve a confiſtency in the trains of ideas. 

Mis G, whoſe caſe is related in Sect. III. 5. 8. ſaid, 
as T once fat by her, My head is fallen off, fee it is rolled to 
that corner of the room, and the little black dog is nibbling 
thenofe off.” On my walking to the place which ſhe looked at, 
and returning, and aſſuring her that her noſe was unhurt, ſhe 
became pacified, though I was doubtful whether ſhe attended to 
2 See ge- 5 1. 9. and Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. 

M. M. opium given before the expected 
roxyſm, as inepitepſia dolorifica, 18 III. 1. 1. 8. Pry 

he hallucinatio ſtudioſa, or falſe ideas in reverie, differ 
from maniacal hallucinations above deſcribed, as no inſane ex- 
ertions ſucceed, and in the patients whom I have ſeen they 
have always been totally forgotten, when the paroxyſm was 
over. | 

Maſter ———, a fchool-boy about twelve ones old, after 
he came out of a convulſion fit and fat up in bed, ſaid to me, 
Don't you ſee my father ſtanding at the feet of the bed, he is 
come a long way on foot to ſee me.” I anfwered, no: « What 
colour is his coat? He replied, © A drab colour.” „ And 
what buttons? © Metal ones,” he anſwered, and added, 
« how ſadly his legs are ſwelled.” In a few minutes he ſaid 
with apparent ſurpriſe, © He is gone, and returned to his per- 
fea mind. Other cafes are related in Sect. XIX. and XXXIV. 
3. and-in Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. with further obſervations on this 
kind of hallucination ; which however is not the cauſe of fe- 
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verie, but conſtitutes a part of it, the cauſe being generally 
ſome uneaſy ſenſation of the body. | EB 


2. Vigilia. Watchfulneſs conſiſts in the unceaſing exertion 
of volition; which is generally cauſed by ſome degree of pain 
either of mind or of body, or from defect of the uſual quantity 
of pleaſurable ſenſation ; hence if thoſe, who are accuſtomed to 
wine at night, take tea inſtead, they cannot ſleep. The ſame 
happens from want of ſolid food for ſupper, to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to uſe it; as in theſe caſes there is pain or defect of 
pleaſure in the ſtomach, | ws 

Sometimes the anxiety about ſleeping, that is the defire to 
leep, prevents fleep; which conſiſts in an abolition of deſire 
or will. This may ſo far be compared to the impediment of 
ſpeech deſcribed in Sect. XVII. 1. 10. as the interference of 
the will prevents the effect deſired. n 
Another ſource of watchfulneſs may be from the too great 
ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain, as in phrenzy, and as 
ſometimes happens from the exhibition of opium, and of wine; 
if the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power by the general actions of the 
ſyſtem occaſioned by the ſtimulus of theſe drugs can be ſuppo- 
{ed to be leſs than the increaſed ſecretion of it. 

M. M. 1. Solid food to ſupper. Wine. Opium. Warm 
bath, 2. The patient ſhould be told that his want of ſleep is 
of no conſequence to his health. 3. Veneſection by cupping. 8 
Abſtinence from wine. 4. A bliſter by ſtimulating the ſk:n, 
and rhubarb by ſtimulating the bowels, will ſometimes induce 
lleep, Exerciſe. An umform ſound, as of a — <p of 
water, or the murmur of bees. Other means are deſcribed in 
dect. XVIII. 20. yk Wa: 1 


4. Erotamania. Sentimental love. Deſcribed in its exceſs 
by romance-writers and poets. As the object of love is beauty, 
and as our perception of beauty conſiſts in a recognition by the 
ſenſe of viſion of thoſe objects, which have before inſpired our 
love, by the pleaſure they have afforded to many of our ſenſes 
(Sect. XVI 6.) ; and as brute animals have leſs accuracy of 
their ſenſe of viſion than mankind (ib.) ; we ſee the reaſon 
why this kind of love is not frequently obſervable in the brute 
creation, except perhaps in ſome married birds, or in the affec- 
tion of the mother to her offspring. Men, who have not had 
leifure to cultivate their taſte for viſible objects, and who have 
not read the works of poets and romance-writers, are leſs liable 
to ſentimental love; and as ladies are educated' rather with an 
a of being choſen, than of chooſing ; there ate many _ 
Ir 1 an 
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and more women, who have not much of this inſanity; and 
are therefore more eaſily induced to marry for convenience or 
intereſt, or from the flattery of one ſex to the other. 
In its fortunate gratification ſentimental love is ſuppoſed to 
ſupply the pureſt ſource of human felicity; and from the ſud- 
denneſs with which many of thofe patients, deſcribed in Spe- 
cies]. of this genus, were ſeized with the maniacal hallu- 
cination, there is reaſon to believe, that the moſt violent ſen- 
timental love may - be acquired in a moment of time, as re- 
preſented by Shakeſpeare in the beginning of his Romeo and 
uliet. 
5 Some have endeavoured to make a diſtinction between beau- 
and grace, and have made them as it were rivals for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the human heart; but grace may be defined beauty in 
action; for a fleeping beauty cannot be called graceful in what- 
ever attitude ſhe may recline ; the muſcles muſt be in action to 
produce a graceful attitude, and the limbs to produce a graceful 
motion. But though the object of love is beauty, yet the idea 
is nevertheleſs — enhanced by the imagination of the lover; 
which appears from this curious circumſtance, that the lady of 
his paſſion ſeldom appears ſo beautiful to the lover after a few 
months ſeparation, as his ideas had painted her in his abſence; 
and there is, on that account, always a little diſappointment felt 
for a minute at their next interview from this hallucination of 
his ideas. | 2 . 

This paſſion of love produces reverie in its firſt ſtate, which 
exertion alleviates the pain of it, and by the aſſiſtance of hope 
converts it into pleaſure. Then the lover ſeeks ſolitude, leſt 
this erf reverie ſhould be interrupted by external ſtimuli 
as deſcribed by Virgil, | 


Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, fagos 
Aſſiduè veniebat, ibi hæc incondita ſolus 
Montibus et ſylvis ſtudio jactabat inani. 


When the pain of love is ſo great, as not to be relieved b 
the exertions of reverie, as above deſcribed ; as when it is mil- 
placed on an object, of which the lover cannot poſſeſs himſelf; 
it may ſtill be counteracted or conquered by the ſtoic philoſo- 
phy, which ſtrips all things of their ornaments, and inculcates 
« nil admirari.” Of which leſſons may be found in the medi- 
tations of Marcus Antoninus. The maniacal idea is ſaid in 
ſome lovers to have been weakened by the action of other ve!) 
energetic ideas; ſuch as have been occaſioned by the death d 
bis favourite child, or by the burning of his houſe, or Ny 
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cing ſhipwrecked, In thoſe caſes the violence of the new idea 
for a while expends ſo much ſenſorial power as to prevent the 
exertion of the maniacal one; and new catenations ſucceed. 
On this theory the lover's leap, ſo celebrated by poets, might 
effect a Cure, if the patient eſcaped with life. 5 | 
The third ſtage of this diſeaſe I ſuppoſe is irremediable; 
when a lover has previouſly been much encouraged, and at 
length meets with neglect or diſdain; the maniacal idea is ſo 
painful as not to be far a moment relievable by the exertions of 
reveric, but is inſtantly followed by furious or melancholy in- 
ſanity; and ſuicide, or revenge, have frequently been the con- 
ſequence,, As was lately exemplified in Mr, Hackman, who 
ſhot Miſs Ray in the lobby of the playhouſe, So the poet de- 
ſcribes the paſſion of Dido, | 


| oriamur inultz ?— | 
At moriamur, ait, —ſic, fic, juvat ire ſub umbras! | 


The tory of Medza ſeems to have been”contrived by Ovid, 
who was a good judge of the . to repreſent the ſavage 
madueſs A £4. by ill-requited love, Thus the poet, 


Earth has no rage like love to hatred turn'd, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman ſcorn'd. 2 
DxyDen, 
5. Amor ſui. Vanity conſiſts of an agreeable reverie, and is 
well ridiculed in the ſtory of Narciſſus, who ſo long contem- 
plated his own beautiful image in the water, that he died from 
neglect of taking ſuſtenance, I once ſaw a handſome young 
man, who had been ſo much flattered by his parents, that his 
vanity roſe ſo near to inſanity, that one might diſcern by his 
perpetual attention to himſelf, and the difficulty with which he 
arranged his converſation, that the idea of himſelf intruded it- 
ſelf at every comma or pauſe of his diſcourſe. In this degree 
vanity muſt afford great pleaſure to the poſſeſſor; and when it 
exiſts within moderate bounds, may contribute much to the 
happineſs of ſocial life, Ow. | 
My friend Mr. — once complained to me, that he was 
much troubled with baſhfulneſs in company, and believed that 
it aroſe from bis want of perſonal vanity ; on this account he 
determined on a journey to Paris, when Paris was the center of 


politeneſs; he there learnt to dreſs, ta dance, and to move his 


hands gracefully in converſation ; and returned a moſt conſum- 
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mate coxcomb. But after a very few years he relapſed int6 


ruſticity of dreſs and manners. . | 

M. M. The cure of vanity may be attempted - exceſs of 
flattery, which will at length appear ridiculous, or by its fami- 
liarity will ceaſe to be deſired. I remember to have heard a 
ſtory of a nobleman in the court of France, when France had 
4 court, who was ſo diſagreeably vain in converſation, that the 
king was pleaſed to direct his cure, which was thus performed. 
Two gentlemen were directed always to attend him; one was to 
ſtand behind his chair, and the other at a reſpectful diſtance be- 
fore him; whenever his lordſhip began to ſpeak, one of them 
always pronounced, „Lord Gallimaufre is going to ſay the 
deſt thing in the world.“ And, as ſoon as Ris. ordſhip had 
done ſpeaking, the other, attendant pronounced, Lord Galli. 
maufre has ſpoken the beſt thing in the world.” Till in a few 
weeks this noble lord was ſo diſguſted with praife that he ceaſed 
to be vaiti ; and his majeſty diſmiſſed his keepers. 


6. Noftalsia, Maladie de Pais. Calenture. An uncon- 
querable defire of returning to one's native country, frequeiit 
in long voyages, in which the patients become fo inſane as tb 
throw themſelves into the ſea, miſtaking it for green fields or 
meadows. The Swiſs are ſaid to be particularly liable to this 
diſeaſe, and when taken into foreign ſervice frequently to 
deſert from this cauſe, and eſpecially after hearing or ſinging a 
particular tune, which was uſed in their village dances, in 
their native country, on which account the playing or fing- 
ing this tune was forbid by the puniſhment of death. Zwiti 
gerus. 


Dear is that ſhed, to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill, which lifts him to the ſtorms. 
GoLnsMITH. 


. Spes religioſa. Superſtitious hope. This maniacal hal- 
lucination in its milder ſtate produces, like ſentimental love, 
an agreeable reverie; but when joined with works of ſuperero- 
gation, it has occaſioned many enormities, In India devotces 
conſign themſelves by vows to moſt painful and unceaſing tor- 
tures, ſuch as holding up their hands, till they cannot retra&t 
them; hanging up by hooks put into the thick ſkin over their 
ſhoulders; — upon ſharp points, and other ſelf rorments. 
While in our part of the globe faſting and mortification, 28 
Magellation, has been believed to pleaſe a merciful ow | The 
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ſerenity, with which many have ſuffered cruel martyrdoms, is 
to be aſcribed to this powerful reverie. 7 

M. „a clergyman, formerly of this neigbbourhood, 
began to bruiſe and wound himſelf for the ſake of religious 
mortification, and paſſed much time in prayer, and continued 
whole nights alone in the church. As he had a wife and fami- 
ly of ſmall children, I believed the cafe to be incurable; as 
otherwiſe the affection and employment in his family connecti- 
ons would have oppoſed the beginning of this inſanity. He 
was taken to a madhouſe without effect, and after he returned 
home, continued to beat and bruiſe himſelf, and by this kind of 
mortification, and by ſometimes long faſting, he at length be- 
came emaciated and died. I once told him in converſatioh, that 
« God was a merciful being, and could not aide in oruelty, 
but that I ſuppoſed he worſhipped the devil.” He was ſtruck 
with this idea, and promifed me not to beat himſelf for three 
days, and I believe kept his word for one day. If this idea had 
_ frequently forced on his mind, it might probably have been 

ſervice, 

When theſe works of ſupererogation have been of a public 
nature, what cruelties, murders, maſſacres, has not this ih- 
nity introduced into the world -A commander, who had been 
very active in leading and encouraging the bloody deeds of St. 
Bartholomew's day at Paris, on confefhng his fins to a worthy 
eccleſiaſtic on his death-bed, was aſked, «& Have you nothing 
to ſay about St. Bartholomew? © On that day,” he repli- 
ed, « God Almighty was obliged to me l The fear of hell 
is another inſanity, whjch will be ſpoken of below, 


8. Superbia flemmatis. Pride of family has frequently form- 
ed a 3 hallucination, which in — Rage has conſiſt 
ed in agreeable reverie, but when it has been fo painſul as to de- 
mand homage from others, it has frequently induged inſane ex- 
ertions. This inſanity ſeems to have exiſted in the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Rome, as now all over Germany, and is attacked by 
Juvenal with great ſeverity, a ſmall part of which I ſhall here 
give as amethod of cure, Sat. 8. 


Say, what avails the pedigree, that bri 

Thy boaſted line from heroes or — | 
Though many a mighty lord, in parchmentroll'd, 
Name after name, thy coxcomb hands unfold ; 
Though wreathed patriots crowd thy marble halls, 


While 


Or ſteel-clad warriors frown along the walls; 


While on broad canvas in the gilded frame 
All virtues flouriſh, and all glories flame ?— 
Say,—if*ere noon with idiot laugh you lie 
Wallowing in wine, or cog the dubious die, 
Or act unſhamed, by each — —.— 1 
The 3 orgies of promiſcuous luſt 
Go, lead mankind to Virtue's holy ſhrine, 
Wich morals mend them, and with arts refine, 
Or lift, with golden characters unfurl'd, 
The flag of peace, and ſtill a warring world |— 
280 ſhall with pious hands immortal Fame 
Wreathe all her Jaurgls round thy honoured name, 
High o'er thy tomb with chiſſel bold engrave, 55 
& TRE TRULY NOBLE ARE THE GOOD AND BRAVE.“ 


9. Ambitio. Inordinate defire of fame. A careleſſneſs about 
the opinions of others is ſaid by Xenophon to be the ſource of 
impudence; certainly a proper regard for what others think of 

us frequently incites us to virtuous actions, ani deters us from 
vicious ones; and increafes our happineſs by enlarging our 


ſphere of ſympathy, and by flattering our vanity. - 


Abſtract what others ſeel, what others think, 
All pleaſures ficken, and all glories fink. 
1 * 3 x * : Poet. 


When this reverie of ambition excites to conquer nations, 
or to enſlave them, it has been the ſource of innumerable wars, 
and the occaſion of a great devaſtation of mankind. Czfar is 

reported to have boaſted, that he had deſtroyed three millions of 

his enemies, and one million of his friends. | 

The works of Homer are ſuppoſed to have done great injuty 

to mankind by inſpiring the love of military glory. Alexander 

was ſaid to fleep with them always on his pillow. How like 

a mad butcher amid a flock of ſheep appears the hero of the Iliad, 

in the following fine lines of Mr. Pope, which canclude the 
twentieth book. . | - 


His fiery courſers, as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes? ſouls ; 
Daſh'd«from their hoofs, as o'er the dead they fly, 
Black bloody drops the ſmoaking chariot dye; 
The ſpiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore, 

83 the groaning axles dropp'd with gore; 


* 
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High o'er the ſcene of death AcHiL LES ſtood, * 
All grim with duſt, all horrible with blood; | 
Yet {till inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame, 

Such is the luſt of never dying fame 


The cure muſt be taken from moral writers. Woolaſton 
ſays, Cæſar conquered Pompey ; that is, a man, whoſe name 
conliſted of the letters C. æ. f. a. r. conquered a long time ago 
a man, whoſe name conſiſted of the letters P. o. m. p. e. y. and 
that this is all that remains of either of them. Juvenal alſo at- 
tacks this mode of infanity, Sat. X. 166. 


—], demens, et ſævas curre per alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias! 


Which is thus tranſlated by Dr. Johnſon, 


And left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adofn a tale 


10. Mæror. Grief. A perpetual voluntary contemplation of 
all the circumſtances of ſome great loſs, as of a favourite child. 
In general the painful ideas gradually decreaſe in energy, and at 
length the recollection becomes more tender and leſs painful. 
The letter of Sulpicius to Cicero on the loſs of his daughter is 
worn The example of David on the loſs of his child is 

eroic. ä 
A widow lady was left in narrow circumſtances with a boy 
and a girl, two beautiful and lively children, the one fix and 
the other ſeven years of age ; as her circumſtances allowed her 
to keep but one maid-ſervant, theſe two children were the ſole 
attention, employment, and conſolation of her life; ſhe fed 
them, dreſſed them, flept with them, and taught them herſelf; 
they were both ſnatched from her by the gangrenous ſore throat in 
one week: fo that ſhe loſt at once all that employed her, as well 
as all that was dear to her: For the firſt three or four days after 
their death, when any friend viſited her, ſhe fat upright, with 
her eyes wide open, without ſhedding tears, and affected to 
ſpeak of indifferent things. Afterwards ſhe began to weep much, 
and for ſome weeks talked to her friends of nothing elſe but her 
dear children, But did not for many years, even to her dying 
hour, get quite over a gloom, which was left upon her counte- 
nance, 6 | : | 
In violent grief, when tears flow, it is eſteemed a good 
ſymptom 3 becauſe then the actions cauſed by ſenſitive aſſociati- 
on 
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on take the place of thoſe cauſed by volition; that is, they pre- 
vent the voluntary exertions of ideas, or muſcular actions, 
which conſtitute inſanity. 


The ſobbing and ſighing attendant upon grief are not con- 


vulſive movements, they are occaſioned by the ſenſorial power 
being ſo expended on the painful ideas, and their connections, 
that the perſon neglects to breathe for a time, and then a vid. 
lent figh or ſob is neceſſary to carry on the blood, which op. 
prefſes the pulmonary veſſels, which is then performed by deey 
or quick inſpirations, and laborious expirations. Sometimes 
nevertheleſs the breath is probably for a while voluntarily held, 
as an effort to relieve pain, The paleneſs and ill health occaſi- 
oned by long grief is ſpoken of in Claſs IV. 2. 1. 9. 

The melioration of grief by time, and its being at length 
even attended with pleaſure, depends on our retaining a diſtin4 
idea of the loſt object, and forgetting for a time the idea of the 
loſs of it. This pleaſure of grief is beautifully deſcribed by 
Akenſide, Pleaſures of imagination, Book II. |. 680, 


— Aſk the faithful youth, 

Why the cold urn of her, whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms; ſo often draws 

His lonely footſteps at the ſilent hour 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 

Oh ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego | 
That ſacred hour; when, ſtealing from the noiſe 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſoothes 
With Virtue's kindeſt looks his aching breaſt, 
And turns his tears to rapture, 


M. M. Conſolation is beft ſupplied by the Chriſtian doc- 
trine of a happy immortality, In the pagan religion the power 
of dying was the great conſolation in irremediable diftre6. 
Seneca ſays, © no. one need be unhappy unleſs by his own 
fault.” And the author of Telemachus begins his work dy 
ſaying, that Calypſo could not confole herſelf for the loſs 0 
bre and found herſeif unhappy in being immortal. In th 
firſt hours of grief the methods of conſolation uſed by uncle 
Toby, in Triſtram Shandy, is probably the beſt ; © he fit 
down in an arm chair by the bed of his diſtreſſed friend and faid 
nothing.“ 54 


11. Tedium vitæ. Thit inanity of ſublunary things has al. 
forded a theme to philoſophers, moraliſts, and divines, 15 
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the earlieſt recofds of antiquity; * Vanity of yanities !” ſays 
the preacher, © all is vanity !” Nor is there any one, I ſup- 
pole, who has paſſed the meridian of life, who has not at ſome 
moments felt the nihility of all things. | 

Wearineſs of life in its moderate degree has been eſteemed u 
motive to action by ſome philoſophers, See Sect, XXXIV. 2. 
3 But in thoſe men, who have run through the uſual amuſe- 
ments of life early in reſpett to their age; and who have not 
induſtry or ability to cultivate thoſe. ſciences; which afford u 
perpetual fund of novelty, and of conſequent entertainment, are 
liable to become tired of life, as they ſuppoſe there is nothing 
new to be found in itz that can afford them pleaſure ; like Alex- 
ander who is ſaid to have ſhed tears, becauſe he had not anothey 
world to conquer, 17 

Mr. —, 2 gentleman about fifty, of poliſned man- 
ners; who in a few months afterwards deſtroyed himſelf, faid to 
me one day, * a ride out in the morning, and a warm 
and a pack of cards in the afternoon, is all that life affords.” 
He was perſuaded to have an iſſue on the top of his head, as he 
complained of a dull head-achg which being unſkilfully ma- 
raged, deſtroyed the pericranium to the ſize of an inch in dia- 
meter; during the time this took in healing, he was indighant 
about itz -and endured life, but ſoon afterwards ſhot himſelf. 

Mr. —, a gentleman of Gray's Inn, fome years ago was 
prevailed upon by his friends to diſmiſs a miſtreſs; by whom he 
had a child, but ,who was ſo great a termagant and ſcold, that 
ſhe was believed to uſe him very ill, and even to beat him. He 
became melancholy in two days from the want of his uſual ſti- 
mulus to action, and cut his throat on the third {6 completely, 
that he died immediately, - | 

Mr. Anſonz the brother of the late Lord Anſon; related to 
me the following anecdote of the death of Lord Se——. His 
Lordſhip ſent to ſee Mr, Anſon on the Monday preceding his 
death, and ſaid, & You are the only friend I value in the world, 
determined therefore to acquaint you, that I am tired of the 
inſipidity of life, and intend to-morrow to leave it.” Mr. An- 
ſon ſaid, after much converfation, that he was obliged to leave 
town till Friday, and added, “ As you profeſs a friendſhip for 
me, do me this laſt favour, I entreat you, live till I return.” 
Lord Sc— believed this to be a pious artifice to gain time, 
dut nevertheleſs agreed, if he ſhould return by four o'clock on 
that day. Mr. Anſon did not return till five, and found, by the 
countenances of the domeſtics, that the deed was done. He 
went into his chamber and found the corpſe of his friend lean- 
ug over the arm of a great chair, with the piſtol on the ground 


by 
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by him; the ball of which had been diſcharged into the roof of 
his mouth, and paſſed into his brain. | 

Mr. —— and Mr, , two young men, heirs to conſidera. 
ble fortunes, ſhot themſelves at the age of four or five and twen. 
ty, without their friends being able to conjecture any cauſe tor 
thoſe raſh actions. One of them I had long known to expres 
himſelf with diſſatisfaction of the world; at eighteen years of 
age he complained, that he could not entertain himſelf; he 
tried to ſtudy the law at Cambridge, and afterwards went abroad 
for a year or two by my advice; but returned diſſatisfied with 
all things, As he had had an eruption for ſome. years on a part ct 
his face, which he probably endeavoured to remove by external 
applications; I was induced to aſcribe his perpetual ennui to the 
pain or diſagreeable ſenſation of a diſeaſed liver. The other 
young gentleman ſhot himſelf in his bed-room, and I was in. 
formed, that there was found written on a ſcrap of paper on his 
table, „ am impotent, and therefore not fit to live.” From 
whence: there was reaſon to conclude, that this was the halluci- 
natio maniacalis, the: delirious idea, which cauſed him to deſtroy 
himſelf, . The cafe therefore belongs to mania mutabilis, and 
not to tedium vitæ. | 5 2 

M. M. Some reſtraint in exhauſting the uſual pleaſures of 
the world early in life. The agreeable cares of a matrimonial 
life. The cultivation of ſcience, as of chemiſtry, natural phi- 
loſophy, natural hiſtory, which ſupplies an inexhauſtible ſource 
of pleaſurable novelty, and relicves ennui by the exertions it 
occaſions. | | wy 

In many of theſe caſes, whence irkſomeneſs of life has been 
the aſtenſible cauſe of ſuicide, there has probably exiſted 9 ma- 
niacal hallucination, a painful idea, which the patient has con- 
cealed even to his dying hour; except where the mania bas 
evidently ariſen from hereditary or acquired diſcaſe of the mem- 
branous or glandular parts of the ſyſtem. 


12. Pulchritudinis defiderium. The loſs of beauty, either dj 
diſeaſe, as by the ſmall-pox, or by age, as life advances, 
ſometimes painfully felt by ladies, who have been much flattered 
on account of it. There is a curious caſe of this kind related 
in Le Sage's Back#or of Salamanca, which is too nicely de- 
ſcribed to be totally*tmaginary. 

In this fituation ſome ladies apply to what are termed co- 
metics under various names, which crowd the newſpapers. O. 


theſe. the white has deſtroyed the health of thouſands ; a cal, 
or magiſtery, of biſmuth is ſuppoſed to be ſold in the ſhops rol 
this purpole ; but it is either, I am informed, in part or entitel 
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white lead or ceruſſa. The pernicious effects of the external 
uſe of thoſe ſaturnine applications are ſpoken of in gutta roſea, 
Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. The real calx of biſmuth would probably 
have the ſame ill effect. As the red paint is prepared from 
cochineal, which is an animal body, lefs if any injury ariſes 
from its uſe, as it only lies on the ſkin like other filth, 
The tan of the ſkin occaſioned by the ſun may be removed 
by lemon juice evaporated by the fire to half its original quan- 
uty, or by diluted marine acid; which cleans the cuticle, by 
eroding its ſurface, but requires much caution in the application; 
the marine acid muſt be diluted with water, and when put upos 
the hand or face, after a ſecond of time, as ſoon as the tan diſ- 
appears, the part muſt be waſhed with a wet towel and much 
warm water, Freckles lie too deep for this operation, nor arc 
they in general removeable by a bliſter, as I once experienced. 
See Claſs I. 2. 2. 9. | | | | 

[tis probable, that thoſe materials which ſtain ſilk, or ivory, 
might be uſed to ſtain the cuticle, or hair, permanently ; as 
they are all animal ſubſtances. But I do not know, that any 
trials of this kind have been made on the ſkin. I endeavoured 
in vain to whiten the back of my hand by marine acid oxyge- 
aated by manganeſe, which fo inſtantly whitens cotton. 

The cure therefore muſt be fought from moral writers, and 
the cultivation of the graces of the mind, which are frequently 
2 more valuable pofſetlion than celebrated beauty. 


13. Paupertatis timor. The fear of poverty is one kind of 
avarice ; it is liable to affect people who have left off a profitable 
and active buſineſs; as they are thus deprived of their uſual ex- 
eftions, and are liable to obſerve the daily expenditure of 
money, without calculating the ſource from whenee it flows. 
It is alſo liable to occur with a ſudden and unexpected increaſe 
of fortune. Mr. » a ſurgeon, about fifty years of age, 
who was always rather of a parſimonious diſpoſition, had a 
large houſe, with a fortune of forty thouſand pounds, left him 
by a diſtant relation; and in a few weeks became infane from 
the fear of poverty, lamenting that he ſhould die in a jail or 
workhouſe. He had left off a laborious country buſineſs, and 
the daily perception of profit in his books; he alſo now ſaw 
greater expences going forwards in his new houſe, than he had 
been accuſtomed to obſerve, and did not fo diſtinctly ſee the 
ſource of ſupply 3 which ſeems to have occaſioned the maniacal 
hallucination.—This idea of approaching poverty. is a very fre- 
quent and very painful diſeaſe, ſo as to have induced many to be- 


come ſuicides, who were in good circumſtances ;3 more per- 
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haps than any other maniacal hallucination, except the fear of 
hell. | 

The covetouſneſs of age is more liable to affe& ſingle men, 
than thoſe who have families ; thongh an accumulation of wealth 
would ſeem to be more deſirable to the latter. But an old man 
in the former ſituation, has no perſonal connections to induce 
him to open his purſe; and having loſt the friends of his youth, 
and not eaſily acquiring new ones, feels himſelf alone in the 
world; feels himself unproteRed, as his ſtrength declines, and 
is thus led to depend for affiftance on money, and on that ac. 
count wiſhes to accumulate it. Whereas the father of a fa 
mily has not only thoſe conneQtions, which demand the frequent 
expenditure of money, but feels a conſolation in the friendſhip 
of his children, when age may render their good offices neeſſi- 

to him. 
7M. M. I have been well informed of a medical perſon in 
good circumſtances in London, who always carries an account 


of his affairs, as debtor and creditor, in his pocket · book; and 


looks over it frequently in a day, when this diſeaſe returns 
upon him; and thus, by counteracting the maniacal hallu- 
cination, wiſely prevents the increaſe of his inſanity. Ano- 
ther medical perſon, in London, is faid to have cured himſelf 
of this diſeaſe by ſtudying mathematics with great attention; 
which exertions of the mind relieved the pain of the maniacd 
hallucination. : 

Mapy moral writers have ſtigmatiſed this inſanity ; the cove- 
tous, they ſay, commit crimes and mortify 4 without 
hopes of reward; and thus become miſerable both in this world 
and the next. Thus Juvenal: | Fr 


Qum furor haud dubius, cum ſit manifeſta phrenitis, 


Ut Jocuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato ! 


The covetous man thought he gave advice to the ſpend- 


thrift, when he ſaid, «Live like mes“ who well anſwered him, 


Lopes Like you, Sir John? 
That I can do, heit all T have is gone!“ | 
| Poe. 


14. Lethi timer, The fear of death perpetually employs the 
thoughts of theſe patients; hence they are deviſing new medi- 
eines, and applyinz to.phyſicians and quacks without number, 
It is confounded with hypochondriafis, Claſs I. 2, 3. 9. in po- 
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A young gentleman, whom I adviſed to go abroad as a cure 


for this diſeaſe, aflured me, that during the three years he was 


a Italy and France, he never paſſed a quarter of an hour with- 
ot fearing he ſhould die. But has now for above twenty years 
experienced the contrary. 5 

The ſufferers under this malady are generally at once diſco- 
cerable by their telling you, amidſt an unconnected deſcription 
of their complaints, that they are nevertheleſs not afraid of dy- 
ing. They are alſo eaſily led to complain of pains in almoſt 
any part of the body, and are thus ſoon diſcovered. 

M. M. As the maniacal hallucination has generally ariſen in 
zarly infancy from ſome dreadful account of the ſtruggles and 
gain of dying, I have ſometimes obſerved, that theſe patients 
beye received great conſolation from the inftances I have related 
to them of people dying without pain. Some of theſe, which 
| think curious, I ſhall conciſely relate, as a part of the method 
of cure. | 

Mr. ——, an elderly gentleman, had ſent for me one whole 
tay before I could attend him; on my arrival he faid he was 
glad to ſee me, but that he was now quite well, except that he 
was weak, but had had a pain in his bowels the day before. 
He then lay in bed with his legs cold up to the knees, his hands 
and arms cold, and his pulſe fcarcely diſcernible, and died in 
about ſix hours, Mr. „another gentleman about ſixty, 
lay in the act of dying, with difficult reſpiration like groaning, 
but in a kind of ſtupor or coma vigil, and every ten or twelve 
minutes, while I ſat by him, he waked, looked up, and aid, 
«who is it groans fo, I am ſure there is ſomebody dying in 
the room,” and then ſunk again into a kind of ſleep. From 
theſe two cafes there appeared to be 7 pain in the act of dying, 
which may afford conſolation to all, but particularly to thoſe 
who are afflicted with the fear of death. | 

15. Orci timor. The fear of hell. Many theatric preachers 
among the methodiſts ſucceſsfully inſpire this terror, and live 
comfortably upon the folly of their hearers. In this kind of 
madnefs the poor patients frequently commit ſuicide ; although 
they believe they run headlong into the hell, which they dread ! 
duch is the power of oratory, and ſuch the debility of the hu- 
man underſtanding |! 

Thoſe, who ſuffer under this inſanity, are generally the moſt 
mnocent and -/ harmleſs people; who are then liable to accuſe 
tdemſelves of the greateſt imaginary crimes, and have fo much 
intellectual cowardice, that they dare not reaſon about thoſe 
things, which they are directed by their prieſts to believe, how- 
ver contradictory to human apprehenſion, or derogatory to the 
| great 
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great Creator of all things. The maniacal hallucination at 
length becomes ſo painful, that the poor inſane flies fromi life to 
become free from it. | | 

M. M. Where the intellectual cowardice is great, the voice 
of reaſon is ineffectual; but that of ridicule may fave many 
from thoſe mad-making doGors ; though it is too weak to cure 
thoſe, who are already hallucinated. Foot's Farces are recom- 


mended for this purpoſe, 


16. Satyriaſis. An ungovernable deſire of venereal indul. 
gence, The remote cauſe is probably the ſtimulus of the ſe- 
men; whence the phallus becomes diſtended with blood, by the 
arterial propulſion of it being more ſtrongly excited than the 
correſpondent venous abſorption. At the ſame time a new 
ſenſe is produced in the other termination of the urethra ; which, 
like itching, requires ſome exterior friction to facilitate the te- 
moval of the cauſe of the maniacal actions, which may proba- 
bly be increaſed in thoſe caſes by ſome aſſociated hallucinations 
of ideas. It differs from priapiſmus chronicus in the defire af 
its appropriated object, which is not experienced in the latter, 
Claſs I. 1. 4. 6. and from the priapiſmus amatorius, Claſs Il. 
I. 7. 9. in the maniacal actions in conſequence of defire. The 
furor uterius, or nymphomania, is a ſunilar diſeaſe, 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics. Torpentia. Marriage, 

17. Ira. Anger is cauſed by the pain of offended pride, 
We are not angry at breaking a bone, but become quite inſane 
from the ſmalleſt ſtroke of a whip from an inferior. Ira furor 
brevis. Anger is not only itſelf a temporary madnefs, but is: 


frequent attendant on other inſanities, and as, whenever it ap- 


pears, it diſtinguiſhes inſanity from delirium, it is generally a 
good ſign in fevers with debility. 

An injury voluntarily inflicted on us by others excites our 
exertions of ſelf-defence or of revenge againſt the perpetrator 
of it; but anger does not ſucceed in any great degree unlels 
our pride is offended; this idea is the maniacal hallucination, 
the pain of which ſometimes produces ſuch violent and gener 
exertions of our muſeles and ideas, as to diſappoint the revenge 
we meditate, and vainly to exhauſt our ſenſorial power. Hence 
angry people, if not further excited by diſagreeable language, 
are liable in an hour or two to become humble, and ſorry is 
their Fees and willing to make greater conceſſions than It: 
quired, _ = 8 

M. M. Be filent, when you feel yourſelf angry. Never 


uſe load oaths, violent upbraidings, or ſtrong expreſſions o 


countenance, 
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countenance, or geſticulations of the arms, or clenched ſiſts; 
as theſe by their former aſſociations with anger will contribute 
to — it. I have been told of a ſetjeant or corporal, who 
began moderately to cane his ſoldiers, when they were-awkward , 
in their exerciſe, but being addicted to ſwearing and coarſe lan- 
guage, he uſed ſoon toenrage himſelf by his own expreffions of 


anger, till roward the end he was liable to beat the delinquents 
unmercifully. | 


18. Rabies. Rage. A deſire of biting others, moſt fre- 
| quently attendant on canine madneſs. Animals in great pain, 
as in the colica faturnina, are faid to bite the ground they lie 
upon, and even their own fleſh. | I have ſeen patients bite the 
x#tendants, and even their own arms, in the epilepſia dolorifica. 
It ſeems to be an exertion to relieve pain, as explained in Sect. 
XXXIV. I. z. The dread of water in hydrophobia is occaſi- 
oned by the repeated painful attempts to ſwallow it, and is there- 
fore not an eſſential or original part of the diſeaſe called canine 
madneſs. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 15. | , 

There is a mania reported to exiſt in ſome parts of the eaſt, 
in which a man is ſaid to run a muck ; and theſe: furious mani- 
acs are believed to have induced their calamity by unlucky gam- 
ing, and afterwards by taking large quantities of opium; whence 
the pain of deſpair is joined with the energy of drunkenneſs; 
they are then faid to Ally forth into the moſt populous ſtreets, 
and to wound and flay all they meet, till they receive their own 
death, which they defire to procure without the greater guilt, 
4 they ſuppoſe, of ſuicide. 

M. M. When there appears a tendency to bite in the pain- 
ful epilepſy, the end of a rolled-up towel, or a wedge of ſoſt 
wood, ſhould be put into the mouth of the patient. As a bul- 
let is ſaid ſometimes to be given to a ſoldier, who is to be ſe- 
our Bl verely logged, that he may by biting it better bear his puniſh- 
ator Wl nent, | | 


tion i 19. Citta. A deſire to ſwallow indigeſtible ſubſtances. I 
er once ſaw a young lady, about ten years of age, who filled her 
enge I fomach with the carth out of a flower- pot, and vomited it up 
ence BY With ſmall ſtones, bits of wood, and wings of inſects amongſt 
nage, t. She had the bombycinous complexion, and looked like a 
y ior lorotic patient, though fo young; this generally proceeds 
n fe: rom an acid in the ſtomach. | 3 

M. M. A vomit. Magneſia alba. Armenian bole. Rhu- 
eve i bard, Bark, Steel. A blifter. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 5. 
ns 9 vor. . U v2, 14% NO Cacglitic. 
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20. Cacofitia, Averſion to food. This may ariſe, without 
diſeaſe of the ſtomach, from connecting nauſeous ideas to our 
uſual food, as by calling a ham a hog's a——. This madneſs 
is much inculcated by the ſtoic philoſophy. See Antonius“ 
Meditations. See two caſes of patients who refuſed to take 
nouriſhment, Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. | 

Averſions to peculiar kinds of food are thus formed early in 
life by aſſociation of ſome maniacal hallucination with them, [ 
remember a child, who on taſting the griſtle of ſturgeon, aſked 
what griftle was? And being told it was like the diviſion of a 
man's noſe, received an ideal hallucination ; and for twenty 
years afterwards could not be perſuaded to taſte ſturgeon, 

The great fear or averſion, which ſome people experience at 
the ſight of ſpiders, toads, crickets, and the Jike, have gene- 
rally had a ſimilar origin. 

M. M. Aſſociate agreeable ideas with thoſe which diſguſt; 
as call a ſpider ingenious, a frog clean and innocent; and re- 
preſs all expreſſions of diſguſt by the countenance, as ſuch ex- 
preſſions contribute to preſerve, or even to increaſe, the ener- 
85 of the ideas aſſociated with them; as mentioned above in 

pecies 17. Ira. | 


21. Syphilis imaginaria. The fear that they are inſected with 
the venereal diſeaſe, when they have only deſerved it, is a very 
common inſanity amongſt modeſt young men; and is not to be 
cured without applying artfully to the mind; a little mercury 
muſt be given, and hopes of a cure added weekly and gradually 
by interview or correſpondence for ſix or eight weeks. Many 
| 2 * — have been repeatedly ſalivated without curing 

e m 


22. Pſora imaginaria. I have twice ſeen an imaginary itel, 
and twice an imaginary diabætes, where there was not the lealt 
veſtige of either of thoſe diſeaſes, and once an imaginary deat 
neſs, where the patient heard perfectly well. inal theſe caſes 
the hallucinated idea is ſo powerfully excited, that it is not to 
be changed ſuddenly by occular ſenſation, or reaſon. Yet great 
perſeverance in the frequently preſenting contrary ideas will 
ſometimes ſlowly remove this hallucination, or in great hays 
of time oblivion, or forgetfulneſs, performs a cure, by 0 
means in vain attempted. 


23. Tabes imoginaria. This imaginary diſeaſe, or hallucins- 
tion, is cauſed by the ſuppoſed too great frequency of parting 
With the ſemen, and had long impoſed upon the n 
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well as the patient, till Mr. John Hunter firſt endeavoured to 
ſhew, that in general the morbid effects of this pollution was 
in the imagination; and that thoſe were only liable to. thoſe 
effects in general, who had been terrified by the villainous 
books, which pretend to prevent or to cure it, but which were 
purpoſely written to vend ſome quack medicine. Moſt of thoſe 
unhappy patients; whom I have ſeen, had evidently great im- 
preſſion of fear and ſelf-condemnation on their minds, and might 
be led to make contradictory complaints in almoſt any part of 
the body, and if their 075 Ta could be depended on, had not 
uſed this pollution to any great exceſs. 

M. M. r. Aſſure them if the loſs of the ſemen happens 
but twice a week, it will not injure them. 2. Marry them. 
The laſt is a certain cure; whether the diſeaſe be real or imagi- 
nary, Cold partial bath; and aftringent medicines frequently 
taken, only recal the mind to the diſeaſe, or to the delinquen- 
cy; and thence increaſe the imaginary effects and the real cauſe, 
if ſuch exiſts, Mr. —— deſtroyed himſelf to get free from 
the pain of fear of the ſuppoſed ill conſequences of ſelf-p6llu- 
tion, without any other apparent diſeaſe ; whoſe parents I had 
in vain adviſed to marry him, if poſſible. 


24. Sympathia aliena. Pity. Our ſympathy with the plea- 
ſures and pains of others diſtinguiſhes men from other animals ; 
and is probably the foundation of what is termed our moral 
ſenſe; and the ſource of all our virtues. See Set. XXII. 3. 3. 
When our ſympathy with thoſe miſeries of mankind, which we 
cannot alleviate, riſes to exceſs, the mind becomes its own tor- 
mentor; and we add to the aggregate ſum of human miſery, 
which we ought to labour to diminiſh ; as in the following glc- 
quent lamentation from Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination, 
Book II. 1. 200. | 


- —ark, 
As midnight ſtorms, the ſcene of human things 
Appear'd before me ; deſerts, burning ſands, 
Where the parch'd adder dies; the frozen ſouth ; y 
And deſolation blaſting all the weſt . 
With rapine and with murder. Tyrant power 
Here ſits enthroned in blood; the baleful charms 
Of ſuperſtition there infect the ſkies, 
And turn the ſun to horror. Gracious Heaven! 
What is the life of man? Or cannot theſe, 
Not theſe portents thy awful will ſuffice ? 
That, propagated thus beyond their ſcope, 
3 2 
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They riſe to act their cruelties anew 

In my afflicted boſom, thus decreed 
The univerſal ſenſitive of pain, 

The wretched heir of evils not its own 


A poet of antiquity, whoſe name I do not recollect, is ſaid 
to have written a book deſcribing the miſeries of the world, 
and to have deftroyed himſelf at the conclufion of his taſk. 
This ſympathy, with all ſenſitive beings, has been carried fo 
far by ſome individuals, and even by whole tribes, as the Gen- 
toos, as notonly to reſtrain them from killing animals for their 


/ ſupport, but even to induce them to permit inſeQs to prey upon fn 
their bodies. Such is however the condition of mortality, that ec 
the firſt law of nature is, © Eat or be eaten.” We cannot pr 

long exiſt without the deſtruction of other animal or vegetable a6 
beings, either in their mature or their embryon ſtate. Unleſs fle 
the Ne, which ſurround the ſeeds of ſome vegetables, or the ga 
honey ſtolen from them by the bee, may be ſaid to be an excep- 8 
tion to this aſſertion. See Botanic * P. I. Cant. I. I. de 
278. Note. Hence, from the neceſſity of our nature, we may wal 
be ſuppoſed to have a right to kill thoſe creatures, which we on 
want to eat, or which want to eat us. But to deſtroy even da 
N wantonly ſhews an unreflecting mind or a depraved ex) 

cart. 
Nevertheleſs mankind may be well divided into the felfitn Wl © 
and the ſocial ; that is, into thoſe whoſe pleaſures ariſe from us | 
gratifying their appetites, and thoſe whoſe pleaſures ariſe from life 
their ſympathizing with others. And according to the preva- my 


| lence of theſe oppoſing propenſities we value or diſlike the poſ- ati 
ſeſſor of them. 5 
In conducting the education of young people, it is a nice vice 
matter to inſpire them with ſo 3 benevolent ſympathy, or 
compaſſion, as may render them good and amiable; and yet not 
ſo much as to make them unhappy at the fight of incurable 
diſtreſs. We ſhould endeavour to make them alive to ſympa- 
thize with all remediable evils, and at the ſame time to arm 
them with fortitude to bear the ſight of ſuch irremediable evils; 
as the accidents of life muſt frequently preſent before their 
eyes. About this I have treated more at large in a plan for the 
conduct of a boarding ſchool for ladies, which I intend to pub- 
liſh in the courſe of the next year. 


25. Educatio beroica, From the kinds and degrees of inſa- O 
nities already enumerated, the reader will probably recollect for a 
many more from his own obſervation ; he will perceive that all 

5 . ute e 
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extraordinary exertions of voluntary action in conſequence of 
ſcme falſe idea or hallucination, which ſtrongly affects us, may 
philoſophically, though not popularly, be termed an infinity; 
he will then be liable to divide theſe voluntary exertions into 
diſagreeable, pernicious, deteſtable, or into meritorious, de- 
lectable, and even amiable, inſanities. And will laſtly be in- 
duced to conceive, that a good education conſiſts in the art of 
producing ſuch happy hallucinations of ideas, as may be fol- 
lowed by ſuch voluntary exertions, as may be termed meritori- 
ous or amiable inſanities. | 

The old man of the mountain in Syria, who governed a 
{mall nation of people called Aﬀaffines, is recorded thus to have 
educated thoſe of his army who were deſigned to aſſaſſinate the 
princes with whom he was at war, A young man of natural 
activity was Choſen for the purpoſe, and thrown into a deep 
ſleep by opium mixed with his food; he was then carried into a 
garden made to repreſent the paradiſ® of Mahomet, with flow- 
ers of great beauty and fragrance, fruits of delicious flavor, and 
beautiful houries beckoning him into the ſhades. After 2 
while, on being a ſecond time ſtupified with opium, the young 
enthuſiaſt was reconyeyed to his apartment; and on the next 
day was aſſured by a prieſt, that he was deſigned for ſome great 
exploit, and that by obeying the commands of their prince, 


immortal happineſs awaited him, 

Hence it is eaſy to collect how the firſt impreſſions made on 
us by accidental circumſtances in our infancy continue through 
life to bias our affections, or miſlead our judgments. One of 
my acquaintance can trace the origin of his own energies of 
action from ſome ſuch remote fources ; which juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation of M. Rouſſeau, that the ſeeds of future virtues or 
e vices are oftener ſown by the mother, than the tutor. | 


m Deereaſed Volition. 


- GENUS I. | | 
With decreaſed Actions of the Muſcles, > 


ſa- Ov muſcles become fatigued by long contraction, and ceaſe 

ect for a time to be excitable by the will; owing to exhauſtion of 

the ſenſorial power, which reſides in them. Aſter a * 
0 Y G 
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val of relaxation the muſcle regains its power of voluntary con- 
traction; which is probably occaſioned by a new ſupply of the 
'Airit of animation. In weaker people theſe contractions ceaſe 
"ſooner, and therefore recur more frequently, and are attended 
* with ſhorter intervals of relaxation, as exemplified in the 
"quickneſs of the pulſe in feyers oh debilicy, and in the tre- 
mors of the hands of aged or feeble people. 

After a common degree of exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power 
in a muſcle, it becomes again gradually reſtored by the reſt of 
the muſcle; and even accumulated in thoſe muſcles, which are 
moſt frequently uſed; as in thoſe which conſtitute the capilla- 
Tries of the ſkin after having been rendered totpid by cold. But 
zn thoſe. muſcles, which are generally obedient to volition, as 
thoſe of locomotion, though their uſual quantity of ſenſorial 
| 2 is reſtored by their quieſcence, or in fleep (for ſleep af- 
fects theſe parts of the ſyſtem only), yet but little accumulation 
of it ſucceeds. And thiSwant of accumulation of the ſenforial 
power in theſe muſcles, which are chiefly ſubſervient to voliti- 
on, explains to us one cauſe of their greater tendency to paraly- 

tic affection, Fo | | 
It muſt be obſerved, that thoſe parts of the ſyſtem, which 
have been for a time quieſcent from want of ſtimulus, as the 
veſſels of the ſkin, when expoſed to cold, acquire an accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power during their inaCtivity ; but this does 
not happen at all, or in much lefs quantity, from their quieſ- 
cence after great expenditure of nforial power by a previous 
exceſſive ſtimulus, as after intoxication. In this caſe the muſ- 
cles or organs of ſenſe gradually acquire their natural quantity of 


— —— — —— 


ſenſorial power, as after ſleep; but not an accumulation or ſu- 10 

perabundance of it. And by frequent repetitions of exhauſti- like 

on by great ſtimulus, theſe veſſels ceaſe to acquire their whole cles 

natural quantity of ſenſorial power; as in the ſchirrous ſto- ter 

mach, and ſchirrous liver, occaſioned by the great and frequent tot 

| ſtimulus of vinous ſpirit; which may properly be termed irtita- 45 

2 tive paralyſis of thoſe parts of the ſyſtem. mei 

f In the ſame manner in common palſies the inaction of the in 

45 paralytic muſcle ſeems not to be owing to defect of the ſtimulus pov 

N of the will, but to exhauſtion of ſenſorial power. Whence it alte 
E frequently follows great exertion, as in Sect. XXXIV. 1. 7. 

Na Thus ſome parts of the ſyſtem may ceaſe to obey the will, as in q 

by. common paralyſis ; others may ceaſe to be obedient to ſenſation, al 8 

# as in the impotency of age; others to irritation, as in ſchirrous whe 

viſcera; and others to aſſociation, as in impediment of ſpeech ; ſeen 


yet a all theſe may become inexcitable, or dead, in rei the 
pect to that kind of ſtimulus, which has previguſly * ed n 
1 3 . 0 * . "A , 2 hem: 
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them, whether of volition, or ſenſation, of irritation, or aſ- 
ſociation, they may ſtill in many caſes be excited by the others, 


SPECIES. 


1. Laſfituds, Fatigue or wearineſs after much voluntary ex- 
ertion. From the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power the 
muſcles are with difficulty brought again into voluntary eontrac- 
tion; and ſeem to require a greater quantity or energy of voli- 
tion for this purpoſe, At the ſame time they {till remain obedi- 
ent to the ſtimulus of agreeable ſenſation, as appears in tired 
cancers finding a renovation of their aptitude to motion on the 
acquiſition of an agreeable partner ; or from a tired child ridin 


on a gold-headed cane, as in Set, XXXIV. 2. 6. Theſe mul» 


cles are likewiſe ſtill obedient to the ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion, becauſe the motions, when thus excited, are performed in 
their deſigned directions, and are not broken into variety of 
geſticulation, as in St. Vitus's dance. 

A laſſitude likewiſe frequently occurs with yawning at the 
beginning of ague-fits ; where the production of ſenſorial pow» 
er in the brain is leſs than its expenditure. For in this caſe 
the torpor may either originate in the brain, or the torpor of 
ſome diſtant parts of the ſyſtem may by ſympathy affect the 
brain, though in a leſs proportionate degree than the parts pri- 
marily affeCted, 


2. Vacillatio ſenilis, Some elderly people acquire a ſee-ſaw 
motion of their bodies from one fide to the other, as they fit, 
like the oſcillation of a pendulum, By theſe motions the muſ- 
cles, which preſerve the perpendicularity of the body, are al- 
ternately quieſcent, and exerted ; and are thus leſs liable to fa- 
bgue or exhauſtion. This therefore reſembles the tremors of 
old people above mentioned, and not thoſe ſpaſmodic move- 
ments of the face or limbs, which are called tricks, deſcribed 
in Claſs IV. 3. 2. 2. which originate from exceſs of ſenſorial 
power, or from efforts to relieve difagreeable ſenſation, and are 
afterwards continued by habit. 


3. Tremor ſenilis, Tremor of old age conſiſts of a perpetu · 
al trembling of the hands, or of the head, or of other muſcles, 
waen they are exerted; and is erroneouſly called paralytic ; and 
ſeems owing to the ſmall quantity of animal power reading in 
the muſcular fibres. Theſe tremors only exiſt when the - 
ed muſcles are excited into action, as in lifting a glaſs to = 

mout 


1 — — — 


paralytie. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. 
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mouth, or in writing, or in keeping the body upright; and 
ceaſe again, when no voluntary exertion is attempted, as in 


Pg down. Hence theſe tremors evidently originate from the 


quick exhauſtion of the leſſened quantity ot the ſpirit of 
animation. So many people tremble from fear or anger,” when 
too great a part of the ſenſorial power is exerted on the organs 
of ſenſe, ſo as to deprive the muſcles, which ſupport the body 
erect, of their due quantity. FFC 


4. Brachiorum paralyſis. A numbneſs of the arms is a fre- 
quent ſymptom in hydrops thoracis, as explained in Claſs I. 2. 
3. 14. and in Set. XXIX. 5. 2.; it alſo accompanies the aſthma 
dotorificum, Claſs III. 1. 1. 11. and is owing probably to the 
fame cauſe in both. In the colica ſaturnina a paralyſis affects 
the wriſts, as appears on the patient extending his arm hori- 
zontally with the palm downwards, and is often attended with 
a tumor on the carpal or metacarpal bones. See Claſs IV, 2, 
2. 10. - | * 

Mr. M, a miner and well-finker, about three years 
ago, loſt the power of contracting both his thumbs; the halls 
or muſcſes of the thumbs are much emaciated, and remain pa- 
ralytic. He aſcribes his diſeaſe to immerſing his hands too long 
in cold water in the execution of his buſinefs. He ſays his 
hands had frequently been much benumbed before, ſo that he 
could not without difficulty clench them; but that they recover- 
ed their motion, as ſoon as they began to glow, 1 he had 
dried and covered them. 1 

In this caſe there exiſted two injurious circumſtances of dif- 
ferent kinds; one the violent and continved action of the muſ- 
cles, which deſtroys by exhauſting the ſenſorial power; and the 
other, the application of cold, which defiroys by defect of fti- 
mulus. The cold ſeems to have contributed to the paralyſis by 
its long application, as well as the continued exertion ; but as 
during the torpor occaſioned by the expoſure to cold, if the de- 
gree of it be not ſo great as to extinguiſh life, the ſenſorial 
power becomes accuniuJated; there is reaſon to believe, that 
the expoſing a paralytic limb to the cold for a certain time, a5 
by covering it with ſnow or iced water for a few minutes, and 
then covering it with warm flannel, and this frequently repeat- 
ed, might, by accumulation of ſenſorial power, contribute to 
reſtore it to a ſtate of voluntary excitability. As this accu- 
mulation, of ſenſorial power, and conſequent glow, feems, in 
the preſent caſe, ſeveral times to have contributed to reſtore the 
numbneſs or inability of thoſe muſcles, which at length became 


M. M.“ Ether 


«a, 
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M. M. Ether externally, Friction. Saline warm bath. 
Electricity. 


5. Rauceds paralytica. NN hoarſeneſs conſiſts in the 
almoſt total lofs of yoice, which ſometimes continues for months, 

or even years, and is occaſioned by inability or paralyſis of the 
recurrent nerves, which ſerve the muſcles of vocality, by open- 
ing or cloſing the larynx, The voice generally returns ſudden- 
Jy, even ſo as to alarm the patient, A young lady, who had 
many months been affected with almoſt a total loſs of voice, 
and had in vain tried variety of advice, recovered her voice it 
an inſtant, on fome alarm as ſhe was dancing at an aſſembly. 
Was this. owing to a greater exertion of volition than uſual 

like the dumb young man, the fon of Crœſus, who, is relate 

to have cried out, when he ſaw his father's life r 
by the ſword of his enemy, and to have continued to ſpeak 
ever afterwards. - Two young ladies in this complaint ſeemed 
to be cured by electrie ſhocks paſſed through the larynx every 
day for a fortnight, See Raucedo catarrhalis, Claſs II. I. 

3.5. N 


M. M. An emetic. Electric ſhocks. Muſtard-ſeed, a large 
ſoonful ſwallowed whole, or a little bruifed, every morning. 
Valerian. Burnt ſponge. Bliſters on each fide of the larynx. 
dea-bathing. A gargle of decoction of ſeneca. Friction. 
Frequent endeavours to ſhout and ſing. 


b. Viſice urinariæ paralyſis, Paralyſis of the bladder is 
Irequently a ſymptom in inirritative fever; in this caſe the pati- 
ent makes no water for a day or two; and the tumor of the 
bladder diſtended with urine may be ſeen by the ſhape of the 
abdomen, as if girt by a cord below the "A or diſtinguiſhed 
by the hand. Many patients in this ſituation make no com- 
plaint, and ſuffer great injury by the inattention of their at- 
tendants; the water muſt be rH off once or twice a day 4 : 
means of a catheter, and the region of the bladder gently prefl- 
mY the hand, whilft the patient be kept in a fitting or erect 
poſture. ; Py 42 


M. M. Bark. Wine. Opium, a quarter of a grain every 
lix hours. Balſam of copaiva or of Peru. Tincture of can- 
tharides 20,drops twice a day, or repeated ſmall bliſters. 


A inability to empty the bladder frequently occurs to elder! 
men, and is often fatal. This ſometimes ariſes from their 


having 


# 
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having too long been reſtrained from making water from acci. 
dental confinement in public ſociety, or otherwiſe ; whence the 
bladder has become ſo far diſtended as to become paralytic ; and 
not only this, but the neck of the bladder has become contract. 
ed ſo as to reſiſt the introduction of the catheter, In this de. 
plorable caſe. it has frequently happened, that the forcible ef. 
forts to introduce the catheter Fan perforated the urethra; and 
the inſtrument has been ſuppoſed to paſs into the bladder when 
it has only paſſed into the cellular membrane along the fide of 
it; of which I believe I have ſeen two or three inſtanoes; 
and afterwards the part has become ſo much inflamed as to ren- 
_ the introduction of the catheter into the bladder imprafti- 
eable, 

In this ſituation the patients are in imminent danger, and 
ſome have adviſed a trocar to be introduced into the bladder 
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from the rectum; which I believe is my followed by an 


dus of it. 
though the bladder was violently diſtended, I was led to believe, 
that the urethra had been perforated by the previous efforts to 
introduce a catheter and bougee ; and that the mercury had 


incurable ulcer, One patient, whom I faw in this ſituation, 
began to make a ſpoonful of water after ſix or feven days, and 


8 in a few days emptied his bladder to about half its 
1 


ze, and recovered ; but I believe he never afterwards was able 


 Fompletely to evacuate it. 


In this ſituation I lately adviſed about two paunds of crude 


guick-ſilyer to be poured down a glaſs tube, which was part of 
2 barometer tube, drawn leſs at one end, and about two feet 


long, into the urethra, as the patient lay on his back; which! 
had previouſly performed upon a horſe; this eaſily paſſed, a 


was ſuppoſed, into the bladder; on ſtanding erect it did not re. 
turn, but on kneeling down, and lying horizontally on his 
hands, the mercury readily returned; and on this account it 
was believed to have paſſed into the bladder, as it fo eaſily te- 


turned, when the neck of the hladder was lower than the fun- 
But nevertheleſs as na urine followed the mercury, 


2 on the outſide of the bladder into the cellular mem- 
rane. | 


As the urethra is ſo liable to be perforated by the forcible ef 


farts to introduce the catheter, when the bladder is violent) 


diſtended in this deplorable diſeaſe, I ſhould ſtrongly recom 
mend the injection of a pound or two of crude mercury into the 
urethra to open by its weight the neck of the bladder previous 
to any violent or very frequent eſſays with a catheter whether of 


metal or of elaſtic reſin. 
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7. Recti paralyſis. Pally of the rectum. The reQum in- 
teſtinum, like the urinary bladder in the preceding article, 
poſſeſſes voluntary power of motion; though theſe volitions are 
at times uncontrollable hy the will, when the acrimony of the 
contained feces, or their bulk, ſtimulate it to a greater degree. 
Hence it happens, that this part is liable to loſe its voluntary 

ower by paralyſis, but is ſtill liable to be ſtimulated into action 

y the contained feces, This frequently occurs in feyers, and 
is a bad fign as a ſymptom of general debility; and it is the 
ſenſibility of the muſcular fibres of this and of the urinary blad- 
der e after the voluntarity has ceaſed, which oceaſions 
theſe two refervoirs ſo ſoon to regain, as the fever ceaſes, their 
obedience to volition z becauſe the paralyſis is thus ſhewn to be 
leſs complete in thoſe cafes than in common hemiplegia z as in 
the latter the ſenſe of touch, though»perhaps not the ſenſe of 
pain, is generally deſtroyed in the paralytic limb. 

M. M. A ſponge introduced within the ſphincter ani to 
prevent the conſtant diſcharge, which ſhould haye a ftring put 
through it, by which it may be retracted, 


8. Pareſis voluntaria. Indolence; or inaptitude to voluntary 
ation, This debility of the exertion of voluntary efforts pre- 
veats the accompliſhment of all great events in life. It often 
originates from a miſtaken education, in which pleaſure or flat» 
tery is made the immediate motive of action, and not future 
advantage; or what is termed duty, This obſervation is of 
great value to thoſe, who attend to the education of their own 
children, I have ſeen one or two young married ladies of for 
tune, who perpetyally became uneaſy, and believed themſelves 
il, a week after their arrival in the country, and continued fo 
uniformly during their ſtay ; yet on their return to London or 
Bath immediately loſt all their complaints, and this repeatedly ; 
which I was led to aſcribe to their being in their infancy ſur- 
rounded with menial attendants, who had flattered them into 
the exertions they then uſed, And that in- their riper years, 
they became torpid for want of this ſtimulus, and could not 
amuſe themſelves by any voluntary employment; but required 
ever after, either to be amuſed by other people, or to be flat- 
tered into activity. This +I ſuppoſe, in the other ſex, to have 


ſupplied one ſource of ennui and ſuicide. 


9. Catalepfis is ſometimes uſed for fixed ſpaſmodic contracti- 
ons or tetanus, as deſcribed in Se. XXXIV. 1.5. and in 
Claſs III. 1. 1. 13. but is properly ſimply an inaptitude to muſ- 
eular motion, the limbs remaining in any attitude in which they 

| | are 
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are placed. One patient, whom I ſaw in this ſituation, had 
taken much mercury, and appeared univerſally torpid, He fat 
in a chair in any poſture he was put, and held a glaſs to his 
mouth for many minutes without attempting to drink, or with. 
drawing his hand, He never ſpoke, and it was at firſt neceſſary 
to cqmpel him to drink broth ; he recovered in a few weeks 
without relapſe. > | 


10. Hemiplegia. Palſy of one fide conſiſts in the total dif. 
obedience of the affected muſcles to the power of volition, As 
the voluntary motions are not perpetually exerted, there is little 
ſenſorial power accumulated during their quieſcence, whence 
they are leſs liable to recover from torpor, and are thus more fre- 
quently left paralytic, or diſobedient to the power of volition, 
though they are ſometimes ſtill alive to painful ſentation, as to 
the prick of a pin, and to heat; allo to irritation, as in {tretching 
and yawning ; or to electric ſhocks. Where the paralyſis is 
complete: the patient ſeems gradually to learn to uſe his limbs 
over again by repeated efforts, as infancy ; and, as time is re- 

uired for this purpoſe, it becomes difficult to know whether 
= cure is owing to the effect of medicines, or to the repeated 
efforts of the voluntary power, | Wy 

The diſpute, whether the nerves decuſſate or croſs each other 
before they leave the cavities of the ikull or ſpine, ſeems to be 
decided in the affirmative by comparative anatomy; as the optic 
nerves of ſome fiſh bave been ſhewn evidently to croſs each 
other; as ſcen by Haller, Elem. Phyſiol. t. v. p. 349. Hence 
the application of bliſters, or of ether, or of warm fomentati- 
ons, ſliould be an the ſide of the head oppoſite to that of the 


affected muſcles. This ſubje& ſhould nevertheleſs be nicely 


determined, before any one ſhould trepan for the hydrocephalus 
internus, when the diſeaſe is ſhewn to exiſt only on one fide of 


the brain, by a ſquinting affecting but one eye; as propoſed in 


Claſs I. 2. 5. 4. Dr. Sommering has ſhewn, that a true decuſſa- 
tion of the optic nerves in the human ſubject actually exiſts, 
Elem. of Phyſiology by Blumenbach, trauſlated by C. Cald- 
well, Philadelphia, This further appears probable from the ob- 
lique direction and inſertion of each optic nerve, into the ſide 
of the eye next to the noſe, in a direct line from the oppoſite ſide 
of the brain. TED 5:0 
The vomiting, which generally attends the attack of hemi- 
plegia, is mentioned in Sect. XX. 8. and is ſimilar to that at- 
tending vertigo in ſea- ſickneſs, and at, the comraencement of 
ſome fevers. Black ſtools ſometimes attend the commence- 
ent of bemiplegia, which is probably an effuſion of 1 
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from the biliary duct, where the liver is previouſly affected; or 
ſome blood may be derived to the inteſtines by its eſcaping fom 
the vena cava into the receptacle of chyle during the diſtreſs of 
the paralytic attack; and may be conveyed from thence into the 
inteſtines by the retrograde motions of the lacteals; as proba- 
bly ſometimes happens in diabztes. See Set, XXVII. 2. 
Palſy of one fide of the face is mentioned in Clafs II. I. 4. 6. 
Paralyſis of the lacteals, of the liver, and of the veins, which 
are deſcribed in Set, XXVIIL XXX. and XXVII. do not be- 
long t-» this claſs, as they are not diſeaſes of voluntary motions. 

M. M.“ The electric ſparks and ſhocks, if uſed early in the 
diſeaſe, are frequently of ſervice. A purge of aloes, or calo- 
mel, A vomit. Bliſter. Saline draughts. Then the bark. 
Mercurial ointment or ſublimate, where the liver is evidently 
diſcaſed; or where the gutta roſea has previouſly exiſted. Sud- 
den alarm. Frequent voluntary efforts. Externally ether. 
Volatile alcali. Fomentation on the head. Friction. When 
children, who have ſuffered an hemiplegia, begin to uſe the af- 
ſected arm, the other hand ſhould be tied up for half an hour 
three or four times a day; which obliges them at their play to 
uſe more frequent voluntary efforts with the diſeaſed” limb, and 
thus ſooner to reſtore the diſſevered aſſociations of motion. 

Dr. J. Alderſon has lately much recommended the leaves of 
thus toxicodendon (ſumach), from one gr. to iv. of the dficd 
powder to be taken three or four times a day. Effay on Rhus 
Toxic, Johnſon, London, 1793. Bur it is difficult to know 
what medicine is of ſet vice, as the movements of the muſcles 
mult be learned, as in infancy, by frequent efforts. 


11. Paraplegia. A palſy of the lower half of the body di- 
vided horizontally. Animals may be conceived to have double 
bodies, one half in general ſo exactly reſembling tne other, and 
being ſupplied with ſeparate ſets of nerves 3 this gives riſe to 
henuplegia, or palſy ot one half of the body divided vertically; 
but the paraplegia, or palſy of the lower parts of the ſylterr, 
depends on an injury of the ſpinal marrow, or that part of the 
brain which is contained inthe vertebrz of the back; by which 
all the nerves ſituated below the injured part are deprived of 
their nutriment, or precluded from doing their proper offices 4 
and the muſcles, to which they are derived, are in conſequence 
dilobedient to the power of volition. | ny 

This ſometimes occurs from an external injury, as a fall from 
an eminence z of which I ſaw a deplorable inſtance, where the 
bladder and rectum, as well as the lower limbs, were deprived 
of ſo much of their powers of motion, as depended on volition 
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gon 
or ſenſation ; but I ſuppoſe not of that part of it; which depends 
on irritation. In the ſame manner as the voltintary muſcles in 
hemiplegia are ſometimes brought into action by irritation, as 
in ſtretching or pendiculation, deſcribed in Sect. VII. t. 3. 

But the moſt frequent cauſe of paraplegia is from à protu- 
berance of one of the ſpinal vertebræ; which is owing to the 
innutrition or ſoftneſs of bones; deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 2. 17. 
The cure of this deplorable diſeaſe is frequently effected by 
the ſtimulus of an iſſue placed on each fide of the prominent 
ſpine, as firſt publiſhed by Mr. Pott. The other means recom- 
mended in ſoftneſs of bones ſhould alſo be attended to; both in 
reſpeR to the internal medicines, and to the mechanical methods 
of ſupporting, or extending the ſpine ; which laſt; however, 
in this caſe requires particular caution. 


12. Semnus. In fleep all voluntary power is ſuſpended, ſee 
Seat. XVIII. An unuſual quantity of fleep is often produced 
by weakneſs. In this cafe ſmall doſes of opium; wine; and bark; 
may be given with advantage. For the periods of ſleep, fee 
Class IV. 2. 4. 1. 

The ſubſequent ingenious obſervations on the frequency of 
the pulſe, which ſometimes occurs in fleep, are copied from 4 
letter of Dr. Currie of Liverpool to the author; 

& Though reſt in general perhaps renders the healthy pulſe 
flower, yet under certain circumſtances thecontrary is the truth, 
A full meal without wine or other ſtrong liquor does not increaſe 
the frequency of my pulſe, while I fit upright; and have my atten- 
tion nga But if I take a recumbent poſture after eating, 
my pulſe becomes more frequent, eſpecially if my mind be 
vacant, and I become drowſy; and, if I lumber, this increaſed 
frequency is more conſiderable with heat and fluſhing. 

« This I apprehend to be a general truth. The obſervation 
may be frequently made upon children and the reſtleſs and fe- 
veriſh nights experienced by many people after a full ſupper 
are, I believe, owing to this cauſe. The ſupper occaſions no 
inconvenience, hilft the perſon is upright and awake; but, 
when he lies down and begins to fleep, eſpecially if he does not 
perſpire, the ſymptoms above mentioned occur. Which may 
be thus explained in part from your principles. When the 
power of volition is aboliſhed, the other ſenſorial actions are 
increaſed. In ordinary ſleep this does not occaſion increaſed 
frequency of the pulſe ; but where ſleep takes place during the 
proceſs of digeſtion, the digeſtion itſelf goes on with increaſed 
rapidity. Heat is excited in the ſyſtem faſter than it is expend- 


ed; and operating on the ſenſitive actions, it carries them be- 
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yond the limitation of pleaſure, producing, as is common in 
ſuch caſes, increaſed frequency of pulſe. | | 

« It is to be obſerved, that in ſpeaking of the heat generated 
under theſe circumſtances, I do not allude to any chemical evo- 
lution of heat from the food in the proceſs of digeftion. I 
doubt if this takes place to any conſiderable degree, for 1 do not 
obſerve that the parts incumbent on the ſtomach are increaſed in 
heat during the moſt hurried digeſtion. It is on ſome parts of 
the ſurface, but more particularly on the extremities of the 
body, that the increaſed heat excited by digeſtion appears, and 
the heat thus produced ariſes, as it ſhould ſeem, from the ſym- 
pathy between the ſtomach and the veſſels of the ſkin. The 
parts moſt affected are the palms of the hands and the ſoles of 
the feet. Even there the thermometer ſeldom riſes above 97 or 
g8 degrees, a temperature not higher than that of the trunk of 
the body; but three or four degrees higher than the common 
temperature of theſe parts, and therefore producing an uneaſ 


the parts affected. 

That the increaſed heat excited by digeſtion in ſleep is the 
cauſe of the accompanying fever, ſeems to be confirmed 
obſerving, that if an increaſed expenditure of heat accompani 
the increaſed generation of it (as when perſpiration on the ex- 
tremities or ſurface attends this kind of ſleep) the frequent pulſe 
and luſhed countenance do not occur, as I know by experiment. 
If, during the feveriſh ſleep already mentioned, I am awakened, 
and my attention engaged powerfully, my pulſe becomes almoſt 
immediately flower, and the fever gradually ſubſides.“ 

From theſe obſervations of Dr. Currie it appears, that, while 
in common ſleep the actions of the heart, arteries, and capilla- 
ries, are ſtrengthened by the accumulation of ſenſorial power 
during the ſuſpenſion of voluntary action, and the pulſe in con- 
ſequence becomes fuller and flower ; in the feveriſh fleep above, 
deſcribed the actions of the heart, arteries, and capillarizs, are 


quickened as well as ſtrengthened by their conſent with the in- 


creaſed actions of the ſtomach, as well as by the ſtimulus of the 
new chyle introduced into the circulation, For the ſtomach, 
and all other parts of the ſyſtem, being more ſenſible and. more 
uritable during fleep, Sect. XVIII. 15. and probably more 
ready to act from ation, are now exerted with greater ve- 
locity as well as ſtrength, conſtituting a temporary fever of the. 
lenſitive irritated kind, reſembling the fever excited by wine 


in the beginning of intoxication ; or in ſome people by a. full | 


meal in cheir waking hours. Sec. XXXV. I. 


On 


ſenſation of heat, a ſenſation increaſed by the great ſenſibility of 
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On waking, this increaſed ſenſibility and irritability of the 
ſyſtem vines, of the renewed exertions of volition; in the fame 
manner as more violent exettions of volition deftroy greater 
pains 3 and the pulſe in conſequence ſubſides along with the in- 
creaſe of heat; if more violent efforts of volition are exerted, 
the ſyſtem becomes ſtill leſs affected by ſenſation or irritation, 
Hence the fever and vertigo of intoxication are leflened by in- 
tenſe thinking, Sect. XXI. 8; and inſane people are known to 
bear the pain of cold and hunger better than others, Sect. 
XXXIV. 2. 5; and laſtly, if greater voluntary efforts exiſt, 
des in violent anger or violent exerciſe, the whole ſyſtem is 
thrown into more energetic action, and a voluntary fever is in- 
duced, as appears by the red ſkin, quickened pulſe, and increaſe 
of heat; whence dropſies and fevers with debility are not un- 
frequently removed by inſanity. 

Hence the exertion of the voluntary power in its natural de- 
oree diminiſhes the increaſed fenſibility, and irritability, and 
probably the increaſed aſſociability, which occurs during ſleep; 
and thus reduces the frequency of the pulſe in the feveriſh ſleep 
. after a full meal. In its more powerful ſtate of exertion, it di- 

_ or deſtroys ſenſations and irritations, which are ſtronger 
than natural, as in intoxication, or which precede convulſions, 
or inſanity. In its ſtill more powerful degree, the ſuperabun- 
dance of this ſenſorial power actuates and invigorates the whole 
moving ſyſtem, giving ſtrength and frequency to the pulſe, and 
univerſal glow both of colour and of heat, as in violent anger, 
or ou us inſanities. 

If, in the feveriſn ſleep above deſcribed, the ſkin becomes 
cooled by the evaporation of much perſpirable matter, or by the 
application of cooler air, or thinner clothes, the actions of the 
cutaneous Capillaries are lefſened by defect of the ſtimulus of 
heat, which counteracts the increaſe of ſenſibility during ſleep, 
and the pulfations of the heart and arteries become ſlower from 
the leſſened ſtimulus of the particles of blood thus cooled in 
the cutaneous and pulmonary veſſels. Hence the admiſſion of 
cold air, or ablution with ſubtepid or with cold water, in fevers 
with hot ſkin, whether they be attended with arterial ſtrength, 
or arterial debility, renders the pulſe flower; in the former 
caſe by diminiſhing the ſtimulus of the blood, and in the latter 
by leffening the expenditure of fenſorial power. See Suppl. J. 
8. and 15. C2 Ks 2 


2 3. Incubus. The night-mare is an imperfect ſleep, where 
the deſire of locomotion is vehement, but the muſcles do not 


bey the will; it is attended with great uneaſfineſs, a ſenſe of 
ſuffocation, 
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ſuffocation, and frequently with fear. It is cauſed by violent 
fatigue, or drunkenneſs, or indigeſtible food, or lying on the 
back, or perhaps from many other kinds of * in our 
ſleep, which may originate either from the body or mind. 

Now as the action of reſpiration is partly voluntary, this 
complaint may be owing to the irritability of the ſyſtem being 
too ſmall to carry on the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs during ſleep, when the voluntary power is ſuſpended. 
Whence the blood may accumulate in them, and a painful 
oppreſſion ſupervene; as in ſome hemorrhages of the lungs, 
which occur during fleep; and in patients much debilitated by 
fevers. See Somnus interruptus, Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. and I. 2. 1. 9. 

Great fatigue with a full ſupper and much wine, I have been 
well informed by one patient, always produced this diſeaſe in 
himſelf to a great degree. Now the general irritability of the 
ſyſtem is much decreaſed by fatigue, as it exhauſts the ſenſorial 
power z and ſecondly, too much wine and ſtimulating food will 
again diminiſh the map of ſome parts of the ſyſtem, by 
employing a part of the ſenſorial power, which is already too 
ſmall, in „ a great quantity of aliment; and in increaſ- 
ing the motions of the organs of ſenſe in conſequence of ſome 
degree of intoxication, whence difficulty of breathing may oc- 
cur from the inirritability of the lungs, as in Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. 

M. M. To fleep on a hard bed with the head raiſed. Mo- 
derate ſupper. The bark. By ſleeping on a harder bed the 

tient will turn himſelf more frequently, and not. be liable to 

eep too profoundly, or lie too long in one poſture. To be 
awakened frequently by an alarm clock, 


14. Lethargus, The lethargy is a lighter apoplexy. It is 
ſuppoſed to originate from univerſal A. on the brain, and 
is ſaid to be produced by compreſſing the ſpinal marrow, where 
there is a decency of the bone in the ſpina bifida. See SeR. 
XVIII. 20. Whereas in the hydrocephalus there is only a par- 
tial preſſure of the brain; and probably in nervous fevers with 
ſtupor the preſſure on the brain may affect only the nerves of 
the ſenſes, which lie within the ſkull, and not thoſe nerves of 
the medulla oblongata, which principally contribute to move 
the heart and arteries; whence in the lethargic or apoplectic 
ſtupor the pulſe is flow as in fleep, whereas in nervous fever 
1 pulls is very quick and feeble, and generally ſo in hydroce- 
phalus. 


In caſes. of obſtructed kidneys, whether owing to the tubuli 


uriniferi being totally obſtructed by calculous matter, or by their 
paralyſis, a kind of drowſineſs or lethargy comes on about the 
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vighth or ninth day, and the patient gradually ſinks. See Claſs 
I. 3.9 5 


15. Syncope epileptica, is a temporary apoplexy, the pulſe con- 
tinuing in its natural ſtate, and the voluntary power ſuſpended, 
This terminates the paroxyſms of epilepſy. | 

When the animal power is much exhauſted by the preceding 
convulſions, ſo that the motions from ſenſation as well as thoſe 
from volition are ſuſpended ; in a quarter or half an hour the 


ſenſorial power becomes reſtored, and if no pain, or i ritation 


producing pain, recurs, the fit oi epilepſy ceaſes; if the pain 
recurs, or the irritation, which uſed to produce it, a new - of 
convulſion takes place, and is ſucceeded again by a ſyneope. See 
Epilepſy, Claſs W. 1. 1. 7. 


16. Apoplexia. Apoplexy may be termed an univerſal palſy, 
or a permanent ſleep. In which, where the pulſe is weak, co- 
pious bleeding muſt be injurious; as is well obſerved by Dr. 
*Heberden, Tranſ. of the College. 

Mr. ————, about 70 years of age, had an apoplectic 
ſeizure. His pulſe was ftrong and full. One of the bo ar 
arteries was opened, and about ten ounces of blood ſuddenly 

taken from it. He ſeemed to receive no benefit from this ope- 
ration; but gradually ſunk, and lived but a day or two. 

If apoplexy ariſes from the preſſure of blood extravaſated on 
the brain, one moderate veneſection may be of ſervice to pre- 
vent the further effuſion of blood; but copious veneſection 
muſt be injurious by weakening the patient; ſince the effuſed 
blood muſt have time, as in common vibices or bruiſes, to un- 
dergo a chemico-animal proceſs, ſo to change its nature as to fit 
it for abſorption ; which may take two or three weeks, which 
time a pationt yeakened by repeated veneſection or arteriotomy 
May not ſurvive. ; 

Mrs. =—, about 40 years old, had an apoplectic ſei- 
'zure after great exertion from fear; ſhe had lain about 24 
Hours. without ſpeech, or having ſwallowed any liquid. She 


was then forcibly raiſed in bed, and a ſpoonful of folution of 


aloes in wine put into her mouth, and the end of the ſpoon 
withdrawn, that ſhe might more eaſily ſwallow the liquid. This 
was done every hour, with broth, and wine and water infer- 
vening, till evacuations were procured ; which with other means 
had good effect, and ſhe recovered, except that a conſiderable 
ek. of hemiplegia remained, and ſome imperfection of her 
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Many people, who have taken ſo much vinous ſpirit as to ac- 
quire the temporary apoplexy of intoxication, and are not im- 
properly ſaid to be dead- drunk, have died after copious veneſec- 
tion, I ſuppoſe in conſequence of it. I once faw at a public 
meeting two 1 in the drunken apoplexy; they were 
totally inſenſible with low pulſe, on this account they were di- 
rected not to loſe blood, but to be laid on a bed with their heads 
high, and to be turned every half hour; as ſoon as they could 
ſwallow, warm tea was given them, which evacuated their ſto- 
machs, and they gradually recovered, as people do from leſs 
degrees of intoxication. | 

M. M. Cupping on the occiput, Veneſection once in mo- 
derate quantity. arm fomentations long continued and fre- 
quently repeated on the ſhaved head. Solution of aloes. Clyſ- 
ters with ſolution of aloe and oil of amber. A bliſter on the 
ſpine, An emetic. Afterwards the bark, and ſmall doſes of 
chalybeates, Small electric ſhocks through the head. Errhines. 
If ſmall doſes of opium ? 


17. Mors & frigore. Death from cold. The unfortunate 
travellers, who almoſt every winter periſh in the ſnow, are 
much exhauſted by their efforts to proceed on their journey, as 
well as benumbed by cold. And as. much greater exerciſe 
can be borne without fatigue in cold weather than in warm z- 
becauſe the exceſſive motions of the cutaneous veſſels are thus 
prevented, and the conſequent waſte of ſenſorial power; it may 

inferred, that the fatigued traveller becomes paralytic from 
violent exertion as well as by the application of cold. | 

Great degrees of cold affect the notions of thoſe veſſels moſt, 
which have been generally excited into action by irritation ; for 
when the feet are much benumbed by cold, and painful, and at 
the ſame time almoſt inſenſible to the touch of external objects, 
the voluntary muſcles retain their motions, and we continue to 
walk on; the ſame happens to the fingers of children in throw- 
ing ſnow-balls, the voluntary -motions of the muſcles conti- 
nue, though thoſe of the cutaneous veſſels are benumbed into 
inactivity. | 

Mr, 33 an elderly gentleman of Shrewſbury, was 
ſeized with hemiplegia in the cold bath; which I ſuppoſe might 
be owing to ſome great energy of exertion, as much as to the 
coldneſs of the water. As in the inſtance given of Mr. Nairn, 
who, by the exertion to ſave his relation, periſhed himſelf. See 
Set, XXXIV. 1. 7. ME, | HP , 

Whence I conclude, that though heat is a fluid neceſſary to 
muſcular motion, both ES" its ſtimulus, and by its kee p- 
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ing the minute component parts of the ultimate fibrils of the 
muſcles or organs of ſenſe at a proper diſtance from each other; 
= that paralyſis, properly ſo called, is the conſequence of ex- 

uſtion of ſenſorial power by exertion. And that the accu- 
mulations of it during the torpor of the cutaneous veſſels b 
expoſure to cold, or of ſome internal viſcus in the cold fits of 
agues, are frequently inſtrumental in recovering the uſe of 
paralytic limbs, or of the motions of other ytic parts of 
the ſyſtem. See Spec. 4. of this genus. 

Animal bodies reſiſt the power of cold probably by their ex- 
ertions in conſequence of the pain of cold, ſee Botan. Gard, 
V. 1. additional note xii. But if theſe increaſed exertions be 
too violent, fo as to exhauſt the ſenſorial power in producing 
unneceſſary motions, the animal will probably ſooner periſh, 
Thus a moderate quantity of wine or ſpirit repeated at proper 
intervals of time might be of ſervice to thoſe, who are long 
expoſed to exceſſive cold, both, by increaſing the action of the 
capillary veſſels, and thus producing heat, and perhaps by in- 
creaſing in ſome degree the ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the 
brain. But the contrary muſt happen when taken immoderate- 
ly, and not at due intervals. A well atteſted hiſtory was once 
related to me of two men, who ſet out on foot to travel in the 
ſnow, one of whom drank two or three glaſſes of brandy before 
they began their journey, the other contented himſelf with his 
uſual diet and potation; the former of whom periſhed in ſpite 
of any aſſiſtance his companion could afford him; and the other 
performed his journey with ſafety. In this caſe the ſenſorial 


power was exhauſted by the unneceſſary motions of incipient 


intoxication by the ſtimulus of the brandy, as well as by the 
exertions of walking; which ſo weakened the dram-drinker, 
that the cold ſooner deſtroyed him; that is, he had not power 
to produce ſufficient muſcular or arterial action, and in conſe- 
quence ſufficient heat, to ſupply the great expenditure of it. 
Hence the capillaries of the ſkin firſt ceaſe to act, and become 
pale and empty; next thoſe which are immediately affociated 
with them, as the extremities of the pulmonary artery, as hap» 
pens on going into the cold bath. By the continued ination 
theſe parts of the vaſcular ſyſtem the blood becomes accumu- 
lated in the internal arteries, and the brain is ſuppoſed to be af- 
fected by its compreffion ; becauſe theſe patients are ſaid to leep, 
or to become apoplectic, before they die. I overtook a fiſher- 
man aſleep on his panniers on a very cold froſty night, but on 
Waking him he did not appear to be in any degree of ſtupor. 
See I. 2. 2. 1. | 
When 
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When travellers are benighted in deep ſnow, they might fre- 

quently be ſaved by covering themſelves in it, except a ſmall 
aperture for air; in which ſituation the lives of hares, ſheep, 
and other animals, are ſo often preferved, The ſnow, both in 
reſpect to its component parts, and ta the air contained in its 
pores, is a bad conductor of heat, and will therefore well keep 
out the external cold; and as the water, when part of it dif- 
ſolves, is attracted into the pores of the remainder of it, the 
fituation of an animal beneath it is perfectly dry; and, if he 
is in contact with the earth, he is in a degree of heat between 
48, the medium heat of the earth, and 32, the freezing point ; 
that is, in 40 degrees of heat, in which a man thus covered 
will be as warm as in bed. See Botan. Garden, V. II. notes 
on Anemone, Barometz, and Muſchus. If theſe facts were 
more general] y underſtood, it might annually faye the lives of 
many, 

After any part of the vaſcular ſyſtem of the body has been 
long expoſed to cold, the ſenſorial power is ſo much aceumu- 
lated in it, that on coming into a warm room the pain of hot- 
ach is produced, and inflammation, and conſequent mortifica- 
tion, owing to the great exertion of thoſe veſſels, when again 


expoſed to a moderate oo of warmth. See Se. XII. 5. 


Whence the propriety of applying but very low degrees of 
heat to limbs benumbed with cold at firſt, as of ſnow in its 
ſtate of diſſolving, which is at 32 degrees of heat, or of ve 
cold water. A French writer has obſerved, that if frozen 
apples be thawed gradually by covering them with thawing 
ſnow, or immerſing them in very cold water, that they do not 
loſe their taſte ; if. this fact was well aſcertained, it might teach 
us how to preſerve other ripe fruits in ice-houſes for winter 
conſumption, 


ORDO 1. 
Decreaſed Volition. 
GENUS u. 
With decreaſed Actions of the Organs of Senſe, 
SPECIES, 
1. Recollefionis jaftura. Loſs of recollection. This is the 


ect of memory in old people, who forget the actions of yeſ- 


terday, 
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1 being incapable of voluntary recolleQion, and yet re- m 
member thoſe of their youth, which by frequent repetition are to 
introduced by aſſociation or ſuggeſtion. This is properly the ti 
paralyſis of the mind; the organs of ſenſe do not obey the vo- Cc 
luntary power; that is, our ideas cannot be recollected, or acted 
over again by the will, m 
After an apoplectic attack the patients, on beginning to re- VC 
cover, find themſelves moſt at a loſs in recollecting proper names ha 
of perſons or places; as thoſe words have not been fo frequent- be 
ly aſſociated with the ideas they ſtand for, as the common words . 
of a language. Mr. —, a man of ſtrong mind, of a in 
ſhort necked family, many of whom had ſuffered by apoplexy, bo 
after an apoplectic fit on his recovering the uſe of ſpeech, after tre 
repeated trials to remember the name of a perſon or place, ap- fu 
plauded himſelf, when he ſucceeded, with ſuch a childiſh ſmile m. 
on the partial return of his ſagacity, as very much affected me, th 
Not long, alas to return; for another attack in a few weeks be 
deſtroyed the whole. 
I faw a child after the ſmall-pox, which was left in this fitus be 
ation; it was lively, active, and even vigorous; but ſhewed aſl 
that kind of ſurpriſe, which novelty excites, at every object it ſer 
viewed; and that as often as it viewed it. I never heard the e 
termination of the caſc. | | lis 
2. Stultitia voluntaria. Voluntary folly, The abſence of Col 
voluntary power and conſequent incapacity to compare the ideas ed 
of preſent and future good. Brute animals may be faid to be in to 
this ſituation, as they are in general excited into action only b a 
their preſent painful or pleafurable ſenſations. Hence thoug Ar 
they are liable to ſurpriſe, when their paſſing trains of ideas are fro 
diſſevered by violent ſtimuli; yet are they not affected with hr 


wonder or attoniſhment at the novelty of objects; as they poſ- 
ſeſs but in a very inferior degree, "that voluntary power of com- 
paring the preſent ideas with thoſe previouſly acquired, which 
diſtinguiſhes mankindz and is termed analogical reaſoning, 


when deliberatively exerted; and intuitive analogy, when uſed _ wh 
without our attention to it, and which always preſerves out rar 
hourly trains of ideas cbnſiſtent with truth and nature. See by 
Sect. XVII. 3. 7. on 
-. : | = tra 

3. Credulitas, Credulity, Life is ſhort, opportunities of . 
knowledge rare; our ſenſes fre fallacious, our teaſonings un- im. 
certain; mankind therefore ſtruggles with perpetual error from all 


the cradle to the cofin. He is neceſfitated to correct experi- 


& : 
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ment by analogy, and analogy by experiment; and net always 
to reſt ſatisfied in the belief of facts even with this two-fold teſ- 
timony, till future opportunities, or the obſervations of others, 
concur in their ſupport. 

Ignorance and credulity have ever been companions, and have 
miſled and enſlaved mankind ; philoſophy has in all ages endea - 
voured to oppoſe their progreſs, and to looſen the ſhackles they 
had impoſed ; philoſophers have on this account beea called uns 
believers; unbelievers of what? of the fictions of fancy, of 
witchcraft, hobgoblins, apparitions, vampires, fairies z of the 
influence of ſtars on human actions, mirzcles wrought by the 
bones of ſaints, the flights of ominous birds, the predictions 
from the bowels of dying animals, expounders of dreams, for- 
tune-tellers, conjurors, modern prophets, necromancy, cheiro- 
mancy, animal magnetiſm, with endleſs variety of folly? Theſe 
they have diſbelieved and deſpiſed, but have ever bowed their 
heads to hoary Truth and Nature, 

Mankind may be divided in reſpect to the facility of their 
belief or conviction into two claſſes ; thoſe, who are ready to 
aſſent to ſingle facts from the evidence of their ſenſes, or from the 
ſerious aſſertions of others; and thoſe, who require analogy to 
corroborate or authenticate them, 

Our firſt knowledge is acquired by our ſenſes ; but theſe are 
liable to deceive us, and we learn to detect theſe deceptions by 
comparing the ideas preſented to us by one ſenſe with thoſe preſent- 
ed by another, "Thus when we firſt view a cylinder, it appears 
to the eye as a flat ſurface with different ſhades on it, till we 
correct this idea by the ſenſe of touch, and find its ſurface to be 
circular; that is, having ſome parts gradually receding further 
from the eye than others, So when a child, or a cat, or a bird, 
firſt ſees its own image in a looking-glaſs, it believes that 
another animal exiſts 9% 2 it and detects this fallacy by going 
behind the glaſs to examine, if another tangible animal really 
exiſts there, 

Another exuberant ſource of error conſiſts in the falſe notions, 
which we receive in our early years from the deſign or igno- 
rance of our inſtructors, which affect all our future reaſoni 
by their perpetual intruſions ; as thoſe habits of muſcular acti- 
ons of the face or limbs, which are called tricks, when con- 
tracted in infancy contmue to the end of our lives. 

A third great ſource of error is the vivacity of our ideas of 
imagination, which perpetually intrude themſelves by various 
aſſociations, and compoſe the farrago of our dreams; in which, 


by 
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by the ſuſpenſion of volition, we are precluded from comparin 

the ideas of one ſenſe with thoſe of another, or the incongruity 
of their ſucceffions with the uſud courſe of nature, and thus to 
detect their fallacy, Which we do in our waking hours by a 
perpetual voluntary exertion, a proceſs of the mind above men» 


tioned, which we have termed intuitive analogy, Sect. XVII, 


| This analogy preſuppoſes an acquired knowledge of things, 
hence children and ignorant people are the moſt credulous, as 
not poſſeſſing much knowledge of the uſual courſe of nature; 
and ſecondly, theſe are moſt credulons, whoſe faculty of com- 
ing ideas, or the voluntary exertion of it, is flow or imper- 
et. Thus if the power of the magnetic needle of turnin 
towards the north, or the ſhock given by touching both ſides kt 
an electrized coated jar, was related for the firſt time to a philo- 
ſopher, and to an ignorant perſon ; the former would be leſs 
ready to believe them than the latter; as he would find nothing 
ſimilar in nature to compare them to, he would again and again 
repeat the experiment, before he would give it 2 entire cre- 
dence; till by theſe repetitions it would ceaſe to be a ſingle fact, 
and would therefore gain the evidence of analogy. But the lat- 
ter, as having leſs knowledge of nature, and lefs facility of vo- 
luntary exertion, would more readily believe the aſſertions of 
others, or a ſingle fact, as preſented to his own obſervation, 
Of this kind are the bulk of mankind ; they continue through- 
out their lives in a ſtate of childhood, and have thus been the 
dupes of prieſts and politicians in all countries and in all ages 
of the world, | | 
In regard to religious matters, there is an intellectual coward - 
ice inſtilled into the minds of the people from their infancy; 
which prevents their inquiry: credulity is made an indiſpenſable 
virtue; to inquire or exert their reaſon in religious matters is 
denounced as ſinful ; and in the catholic church is puniſhed 
with more ſevere penances than moral crimes. But in reſpect 
to our belief of the ſuppoſed medical facts, which are publiſhed 
by variety of authors ; many of whom are ignorant, and there- 
fore credulous; the golden rule of David Hume may be applied 
with great „ena « When two miraculous aſſertions op- 
poſe each other, believe the lefs miraculous.“ Thus if a perſon 
is ſaid to have received the ſmall-pox a ſecond time, and to have 
gone through all the ſtages of it, one may thus reaſon: twent 
thouſand people have been expoſed to the variolous contagion 5 
ſeeond time without receiving the variolous fever, to every > 
W 
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| who has been ſaid to have thus received it; it appears therefore 


leſs miraculous, that the afſertor of this ſuppoſed fact has been 
deceived, or wiſhes to deceive, than that it has ſo happened 
contrary to the long experienced order of nature, 

M. M. The method of cure is to increaſe our knowledge 
of the laws of nature, and our habit of comparing whatever 
jdeas are preſented to us with thoſe known laws, and thus to 
counteract the fallacies of our ſenſes, to emancipate ourſelves 
from the falſe impreſſions which we have imbibed in our infancy, 
and to ſet the faculty of reaſon above that of imagination, 
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The Order: and Generagf the Fourth cia Dices, I 5, 
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CLASS IV. 


DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION, 


2 


OR DO I, 
Incregſed Aſſeciate Motions, 
GENERA, 
1. Catenated with irritative motions, 


2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions. 
Catenated with voluntary motions, 


4. Catenated with external influences, 


? ORDO II. . R 

Decreaſed Aſſociate Mations, 0 

f 5 Ct 

GENERA. : 

| 4 D 

1. Catenated with irritative motions, ; 

2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions. 5. Ca 

3- Catenated with voluntary motions. b. 4 

4. Catenated with external influences, | ; 

- © _— | « Oy; 

ORDO . | A 

Retrograde Aﬀſeciate Motions, 

GENERA. 


1. Catenated with irritative motions. 

2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions. 

3- Catenated with voluntary motions. WP 
4. Catenated with external influences. EY 17 
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The Orders, Genera, and Species, of the Fourth Claſs 
0 D: he 


FA 


CLASS IV. 
PISEASES OF ASS$OCIATION, 
ORDO l. 
Increaſed Afeciate Motions, 
GENUS 1, 
Catenated with Irritative Motions, 
SPECIES, 


. Rubor wults pranſorum. Tg of the face afterdinner, 
2. Suder ſtragulis immetſorum. 3 rom covering che face in © 


4. C:ſatio egritudinis cute ex- a" * ſickneſs by ſtimulating 
citata. the ſkin. 
4. Digeſtio aucta frigere cuta- Digeſtion increaſed by r 
neo. of the ſkin. 
5. Catarrhus a frigere eutanso. Catarrh from cold ſkin, 
b. Aiforptio ceilxinris anda vo- Cellular abſorption increaſed by 


mitu. vomiting, 
N Syngultus nephriticus, Nephritic hiccough, 
Febris irritutiva. Irritative fever, 
GENUS 1. 


Catenated with Senſitive Motions. 


SPECIES, 


I. Lacrymarum fluxus Himpa- Sympathetic tears. 
theticus, 


2. Sternutatio a lumine, Sneezing from light. . 
| . Go 3. Dolor 
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3. Dolor dentium @ firidore. Tooth- edge from grating fo 

4. Rifus ſardonicus, Sardonic ſmile. CR". 
5. Salve fluxus cibo viſh. Flux of ſali va at fight of food, 
6. Tenſio mamularum uiſo pu- Tenſion of the nipples of lac. 


eruls. teſcent women at fight of the 
child, | 
7. Tenſin penis in hydrophobia. . of the penis in hydro, 
| phobia. 
8. Teneſmus calculgſus. Teneſmus from ſtone. 
9. Polypus narium ex aſcaride. Polypus of the noſe from aſcati. 
| des, | 
10. . ſurarum in diarr- Cramp from diarrhoea, 
ea. n 
JI. Zona ignea nephritica. Nephritic ſhingles. - 
12. Eruptio variolarum. Eruption of ſmall-pox. 
13. Gutta roſea flomatica, Stomatic roſy drop. 
14. — hepatica, Hepatie roſy drop, 
15. Podagra. a AGE; to 
16. Rheumatiſmus. Rheumatiſm, 
I 7 Eryſipelas. Eryſipelas. 
18. Teſtium tumor in gonorrhaa. Swelled teſtis in gonorrhœa. 
19. — in parotitide. — — mumps, 
GENUS m. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions, 
- SPECIES. Wo 
1. Deglutitio invita, Involuntary deglutition. 
2. Nictitatio invita, — — nictitation. 
3. Riſus invitus. | — — laughter. 
4. Luſus digitorum inuitusn.. - actions with the fin- 
; 7 TS. 
5. Unguium morſunculg inuita. biting the nails. 
6. Vigilia invita. — watchfulneſs, 
GENUS IV, 
Catenated with External Influences, 
| SPECIES. 
1. Vita ovi. Life of an egg: 


2. Vita hiemi-dormientiuam. Life of winter-ſleepers. 
| | | a 3. Pullulatu 


CE: 


3 OM. kt HH 
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3. Pullulatis arborum. Budding of trees. 
4. Orgaſmatis venerei periodus. Periods of venereal deſire. 


5. Brachii concuſſis eleftrica, Electric ſhock through the arm. 
b. Oxygenatio ſanguints. Oxygenation of the blood. 
5, Humectatis corporis. Humectation of the body. 


O RDO H. 
Decreaſed | Aſſeciate Motions, 


GENUS L 
Catenated with Irritative Motions. 
SPECIES. 


1. Cutis frigida pranſorum. GChillneſs after dinner. 

2. Pallor urine pranſorum. Pale urine after dinner. 

3 — a frigore cu- from cold ſkin. 
taneo. | | 

4. Pallor ex ægritudine. Paleneſs from ſickneſs. 

5. Dyſpnœa a balneo ſrigids, Shortneſs of breath from cold 

bathing, 5 
6. Dyßpepſia a pedibus frigidis. Indigeſtion from cold feet. 
7. Tuſſis a pedibus frigidis. Cough from cold feet. 


hepatica. Liver-cough. 
9. — erthritica. Gout-cough. 
10. Vertigo rotatoria. Vertigo rotatory. 
— — jc 1 5 ——uViſual. 
12. ebrioſa. inebriate. 
13. —— fbriculſa. —feveriſh. 
14. cerebroſa. from the brain. 


15. Murmur aurium vertigino- Noiſe in the ears. 


um, 

16, 145 guſtus, olfactus ver- Vertiginous touch, taſte, ſmell. 
tigineſt. by 

10 Pulſus mollis a vomitione. Soft pulſe in vomiting. 

18. - intermittens 4 ven Intermittent pulſe from the ſto- 
triculo. mach. wn 

10. Febris inirritativg. Inirritative fever. 


GENUS 
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GENUS u. 
Catenated with Senſitive Motians. 


SPECIES. 
1. Torpor gene à dolore dentis. ane of the cheek from tootl . | 
ach. 1 
2. Stranguria a dolore veſicæ. E oa from painof the blads 5 
4 
3.  convulſrova., Convulſive ſtrangury. b 
4. Doler termini duftits chole= Pain of the end of the bile- duct. ö 
doc hi. 
5. Dolor pharyngis abacids Pain of the throat from gaſtric 7 
gaſtrico. acid. 8, 
6. > inegy narium a vermi- Itching of the noſe from worms, 9. 
10. 
3 Head-ach, II. 
os, et otalgia, Partial head-ach, and ear-ach. 
9. Dolor humer: in bepatidide. Pain of ſhoulder in hepatitis. 
to. Torpor pedumwvaricld erum- Cold feet in eruption of ſmall 
pente. pox. 
11. Teftium dolor nephriticus. Nephritic pain of teſtis, 
12. Dolor. digiti minimi ſympa=- Pain of little finger from ſym- 
theticus. pathy. 
13. Dolor brachii in 85 Pain + the arm yas. the 
Ge) he 
I4. Diar rhaea a dentitione. Diarrhœa from toothings 
GENUS IIL , 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions, of 
SPECIES. 2 
| | | b, | 
. Titubatio lingua. Impediment of ſpeech. n 
2. Chorea ſan#ti viti. St. Vitus' dance. $. 2 
3. Riſus. Laughter, 
4 Tremor ex ird. Trembling from anger. 
5. Rubor ex ird. | Redneſs from anger. 
6. ——= criminati, Bluſh of. guilt, 
"> Tarditas paralytica. | Slowneſs from palſy, 
n—_—_— i, of age. 


GENU» 


U 


— 


\ 
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' . GENUS Iv. 


Catenated with External Influences. 
SPECIES. 
1. Somni periodus, Periods of fleep. 


2. Studit inants periodus. 
Hemicraniæ periodus. 

4 Epilepſiæ dalorifice periodus. 

5. CO” lorifice fe. 


6, Tuff 's yo periodus. 
5 Catamente periodus. 

Hæmorrhoidis periodus. 
9. Podagre periodus. 


10. E 5 pelatis periodus. 
11. Febrium periadus. 


ORD O III. 


of reverie. 

— — of head-ach. 

— of painful epilepſy. 
—— — of painful convulſion, 


—— of periodic cough. 
—— of . catamenia. 

of the piles. 
of the —_ 


— of exyſipe 


— of fevers. 


Retrograde Aſſociate Motions, | 


GENUS J. 


Catenated with Irritative- Motions. 


SPECIES. 


1. Diabetes irritata. 
2. Sudor frigidus in afthmate. 
3. Diabetes a timore. 
4. Diarrhea a timore. 
5. Pallor et tremor a timore. 
b. Palpitatio cordis a timore. 
7 2 a timore. 
Hyſteria a timore. 


Diabetes from irritation. 
Cold ſweat in aſthma. 
Diabetes from fear. 
Diarrhcea from fear. 


Paleneſs and trembling from fear. 


Palpitation of the heart from * 


Abortion from fear. 
Hyſterics from fear. 


GENU9 
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| GENUS u. 
Catenated with Senſitive Motious. 
SPECIES. 


1. Nauſea idealis, NMauſea from ideas. 

2. a concept. Nauſea from conception. 

3. Yaomitio vertigingſa. Vomiting from vertigo. 

4. ——-acalcubimuretere. from ſtone in the ureter, 

£5 — ab inſultu paralytico. from ſtroke of palſy, 
— = titi 2 fauci- from tiekling the heck 


. bet 
Dy — hmpat etica. mag ſympathy with E 
its 
| | ; a rt 
GENUS III. | the 
; of | 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions, on 
ü | thei 
SPECIES. folk 
1. Ruminatio. Rumination. . 
2. Vomitio voluntaria, Voluntary vomiting. 7 
3. Eruftatio voluntaria. —  ——— cructuation. D 
E 
GENUS IV. 8 
_ - Catenated with External Influences. 5 
* SezelEs. 8 
2 e periedicus, = Periodical catarrh. 
25 Periodic cough. 
— a . Hyſterics from cold. A 
_ Sickneſs againſt rains ed bi 
| - | that 
link 6 
. Aniti 
C LA 8 3 of 1 
—— ſhall 
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DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION. 
ORDO IL. 
Increaſed Aſſociate Motions. | 


GENUS LI. 


Catenated with Irritative Motion. 


Tus importance of the ſubſequent claſs not only conſiſts in 
its elucidating all the ſympathetic diſeaſes, but in its opening 
a road to the knowledge of fever. The difficulty and novelty of 
the ſubje& muſt plead in excuſe for the preſent imperfe& ſtate. 
of it. The reader is entreated previouſly to attend to the fol- 
lowing circumſtances for the greater facility of inveſtigating. 


their intricate connections; which I ſhall enumerate under the 
following heads. 


— 


Aſſociate motions diſtinguiſhed from catenations. 
Aſſociate motions of three kinds. 

Aſſociations affected by external influences. 
Aſſociations affected by other ſenſorial motions. 
Aſſociations catenated with ſenſation. 

Direct and reverſe ſympathy. 

Aſſociations affected four ways. 

Origin of aſſociations. 

Of the action of vomiting. 

K. Tertian aſſociations. 


-m 


A. Aſſeciate Motions diſtinguiſhed from Catenations. 


Aſſociate motions properly mean only thoſe, which are cauſ- 
ed by the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. Whence it appears, 
that thoſe fibrous motions, which conſtitute the introductory 
link of an aſſociate train of motions, are excluded from this de- 
hnition, as not being themſelves cauſed by the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, but by irritation, or ſenſation, or volition. 


ſhall give for example the fluſhing of the face after dinner; the 
Vor, II. | | capillary 
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capillary veſſels of the face increaſe their actions in conſequenee 
of their catenation, not their aſſociation, with thoſe of the ſto- 
mach; which latter are cauſed to act with greater energy by the 
irritation excited by the ſtimulus of food. Theſe capillaries of 
the face are aſſociated with each other reciprocally, as being all 
of them excited by the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; but they 
are only catenated with thoſe of the ſtomach, which are not in 
this caſe aſſociate motions but irritative ones. The common 


- uſe of the word aſſociation for almoſt every kind of connection 


has rendered this ſubje& difficult; from which inaccuracy I fear 
ſome parts of this work Are not exempt; 


B. Afeciate Mations of three Kinds. 


" Thoſe trains or tribes of aſſociate motions, whoſe introduc- 
. tory link conſiſts of an irritative motion, are termed irritative 
aſſociations z as when the muſcles of the eyelids cloſe the eye in 
common nictitation. Thoſe, whoſe introductory link conſiſts of 
a ſenſitive motion, are termed ſenſitive aſſociations ; as when 
© the peQtoral and intercoſtal muſcles act in ſneezing. And laſt- 
ly, thoſe, whoſe introductory link conſiſts of a voluntary mo- 
tion, are termed voluntary aſſociations; as when the muſcles 
of the lower limbs act in concert with thoſe of the arm in 
fencing.” » | 


C. Aſſeciations affected by external Influences. 


Circles of aſſociate motions, as well as trains and tribes of 
them, are liable to be affected by external influences, which 
conſiſt of etherial fluids, and which, by penetrating the fyſtem, 
Act upon it perhaps rather as a cauſa fine qua non of its move- 

ments, than directly as a ſtimulus ; except when they are accu- 
mulated in unuſual quantity, We have a ſenſe adapted to the 
perception of the exceſs or defect of one of theſe fluids ; I mean 
that of elementary heat; in which all things are immerſed. See 
Claſs IV. 1. 4. 1. But there are others of them, which as we 
have no power to evade their influence, ſo we have no ſenſe to 
perceive it; theſe are the ſolar, and lunar, and terreſtrial gra- 
vitation, in which alſo all things are immerſed ; the electric 
aura, which pervades us, and is perpetually varying, See Claſs 


IV. r. 4. 5; the magnetic fluid, Claſs IV. 1. 4. 6; and laſtly, 


the great life-preſerver oxygen' gas, and the aqueous vapour 


the aumoſphere; See Claſs IV. f. 4. 6. and 7. atid 2. 
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Of theſe external influences thoſe of heat, and of gravity, 
have diurnal periods of increaſe and decreaſe ; beſides their 
reater periods of monthly or annual variation. The manner 
in which they a& by periodical increments on the ſyſtem, till 
ſome effect is produced, is ſpoken of in Set, XXXII. 3. and 6. 


D. Aſeciations affected by other Senſorial Motions, 


Circles and trains of aſſociate motions are alſo liable to be 
affected by their catenations with other ſenſorial powers, as of 
irritation, or ſenſation, or volition ; which other ſenſorial pow- 
ers either thus ſimply form ſome of the links of the catenation, 
or add to the energy of the aflociated motions. Thus when 
vomiting is cauſed by the ſtimulus of a ſtone in the ureter, the 
ſenſation of pain ſeems to be a link of the catenation rather than 
an efficient cauſe of the vomiting. But when the capillary veſ- 
els of the ſkin increaſe their action from the influence of exter- 
nal heat, they are excited both by the ſtimulus of unuſual heat, 
as well as by the ſtimulus of the blood, and by their accuſtomed 
aſſociation with the actions of the heart and arteries. And laſt- 
ly, in the bluſh of anger the ſenſorial power of volition is added 
to that of aſſociation, and irritation, to excite the capillaries of 


the face with increaſed action. See Claſs IV. 2. 3. 5. 


E. Aſſciations catenated with Senſation, 


Pain frequently accompanies aſſociate trains or circles of 
motion without its being a cauſe, or a link of them, but ſimply 
an attendavt ſymptom ; though it frequently gives name to the 
diſeaſe, as head-ach. Thus in the cramp of the calves of the 
legs in diarrhoea, the increaſed ſenſorial power of aſſociation is 
the proximate cauſe; the preceding increaſed action of the bow- 
els is the remote cauſe; and the proximate effect is the violent 
contractions of the muſculi gaſtrocnemii z but the pain of theſe 
muſcles is only an attendant ſymptom, or a remote effect. See 
Set, XVIII. 15. Other ſenſitive aſſociations are mentioned in 

Claſs IV. 1. 2. and IV. 1. 2. 15. 
Thus, if the fluſhing of the face above mentioned after din- 
ner be called a diſeaſe, the immediate or proximate cauſe is the 
increaſed power of aſſociation, the remote cauſe is the increaſed 
uritative motions of the ſtomach in conſequence of the ſtimulus 
of food and wine. The diſeaſe or proximate effect conſiſts in 
the increaſed actions of the — veſſels of the face; * 
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yo ſenſation of heat, the exiſtence of heat, and the red colour, 
are attendants or ſymptoms, or remote effects, of the increaſed 
actions of theſe cutaneous veſſels. | 


F. Direct and reverſe Sympathy. 


The increaſed actions of the primary part of the trains of 
aſſociated notions are ſometimes ſucceeded by inercaſed actions 
of the ſecondary part of the train; and ſometimes by decreaſed 
actions of it. So likewiſe the decreaſed actions of the primary 

of a train of aſſociate motions are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
decreaſed actions of the ſecondary part, and ſometimes by iu- 
creaſed actions of it. The former of theſe ſituations is called 
direct ſympathy, and the latter reverſe ſympathy. In general! 
believe, where the primary part of the train of aſſociated mo- 
tions is exerted more than natural, it produces direct ſympathy 
in ftrong people, and reverſe ſympathy in weak ones, as a full 
meal makes ſome people hot and others chill. And where the 
primary patt of the train is exerted lefs than natural, it pro- 
duces direct ſympathy in weak people, and reverſe ſympathy 
in Lerch as on being expoſed for a certain length of titne 
on horſeback in a cold day gives indigeſtion and conſequent 
heart-burn to weak people, and ſtrengthens the digeſtion, and 
induces conſequent hunger in ſtrong ones. See Set. XXXV, I. 

This may perhaps be more eaſily underſtood, by conſidering 
ſtrength and weakneſs, when applied to animal bodies, as con- 
ſiſting in the quantity of ſenſorial power reſiding in the con- 
tracting fibres, and the quantity of ſtimulus —_— as ſhewn 
in Sect; XII. 2. 1. Now when defective ſtimulus, within cer- 
tain limits, is partially applied to parts ſubje& to perpetual mo- 
tion, the expenditure of ſenſorial power is for a while leſſened, 
but not its general production in the brain, nor its derivation 
into the weakly-ſtimulated part. Hence in ſtrong people, or 

-fuch whoſe fibres abound with ſenſorial power, if the firſt tribe 
of an aſſociate train of motions be deprived in part of its ac- 
cuſtomed ſtimulus, its action becomes diminiſhed ; and the ſen- 
ſorial power becomes accumulated, and by its ſuperabundance, 
or overflowing as it were, increaſes the action of the ſecond 
tribe of the aſſociate actions by reverſe ſympathy. As expoſ- 
ing the warm ſkin for a moderate time to cold air increaſes the 
— of the ſtomach, and thus ſtrengthens the power of di- 
ion. 

On the reverſe, when additional ſtimulus within certain li- 

mits is partially applied to parts, which are deficient in reſpect 
IE , , | , to 
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to the natural quantity of ſenſorial power, the expenditure of 
ſenſorial power is increaſed, but in a leſs degree than the in- 
creaſed production of it in the brain, or its increaſed derivation 
into the ſtrongly- ſtimulated organ, Hence in weak people, or 
ſuch whoſe fibres are deficient of ſenſorial power, if the firſt 
tribe of an aſſociate train of motions be ſubjected for a while to 
greater ſtimulus than uſual, a greater production of ſenſorial 
power, or a greater derivation of it into the ſtimulated parts 
occurs; which by its exceſs, or overflowing as it were, in- 
creaſes the actions of the ſecond tribe of the aſſociate motions 
by direct ſympathy, Thus when vomiting occurs with cold 
extremities, a bliſter on the back in a few hours occaſions 
univerſal warmth of the ſkin, and ſtops the vomiting. And 
when a diarrhoea occurs with pale ſkin and cold extremities, 
the pricking of the points of a flannel ſhirt, worn next the 
ſkin, occaſions univerſal warmth of it, and checks or cures the 
diarrhoea, 

In ſome aſſociate trains of action nevertheleſs reverſe ſympa- 
thies mare frequently occur than direct ones, and in others di- 
rect ones more frequently than reverſe ones. Thus in conti- 
nued feyer with debility there appears to be a reverſe ſympathy 
between the capillary veſſels of the ſtomach and thoſe of the 
ſkin ; becauſe there exiſts a total averſion to ſolid food, and con- 
ſtant heat on the ſurface of the body. Yet theſe two ſyſtems 
of veſſels are at other times actuated by direct ſympathy, as 
when paleneſs attends fickneſs, or cold feet induces indigeſtion, 
This ſubje& requires to be further inveſtigated, as it probably 
depends not anly on the preſent or preyious plus or minus of 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, but alſo on the introduction 
of other kinds of ſenſorial power, as in Claſs IV. 1.1. D; or 
the increaſed production of it in the brain, or the greater mobi- 
lity of one part of a train of actions than another, 

Thus when much food or wine is taken into the ſtomach, if 
there þe no ſyperfluity of ſenſorial power in the ſyſtem, thar is, 
none to be ſpared from the continual actions of it, a paleneſs 
and chillneſs ſucceeds for a time; becauſe now the expenditure 
of it by the increaſed actions of the ſtomach is greater than the 
preſent production of it, In a little time however the ſtimulus 
of the food and wine increaſes the production of ſenſoxial power 
in the brain, and this produces a ſuperfluity of it in the ſyſtem ; 
in conſequence of which the ſkin now becomes warm and florid, 
which was at firſt cold and pale; and thus the reverſe ſympathy 
is ſhortly converted into a direct one; which is probably owing 
ta the introduction of a ſecond ſenſorial power, that of pleaſura- 
ble ſenſation, ; Foy” 0 ö 
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On the contrary, when an emetic drug produces ſickneſs, the 
fkin is at firſt pale for a time b) direct Tympathy with the ca- 
pillaries of the ſtomach ; but in a few minutes, by the accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power in the ſtomach during its leſs active 
ſtate in ſickneſs, the capillaries of the ſkin, which are aſſociated 
with thoſe of the ſtomach, act with greater energy by reverſe 
fympathy, and a florid colour returns. Where the quantity of 
action is diminiſhed in the firſt part of a train of motions, whe. 
ther by previous diminution of ſenſorial power, or preſent di- 
minution of ſtimulus, the ſecond part of the train becomes tor- 
pid by direct ſympathy. And when the quantity of action of 
the firſt part becomes increaſed by the accumulation of ſenſorial 
power during its previous torpor, or by increaſe of ſtimulus, 
the actions of the ſecond part of it likewiſe become increaſed by 
direct ſympathy. | PET 

In moderate hunger the ſkin is pale, as before dinner, and in 
moderate ſickneſs, as no great accumulation of ſenſorial power 
has commenced; but in violent hunger, and in greater torpor 
of the ſtomach, as from contagious matter, the accumulation 
of ſenſorial power becomes fo great as to affect the arterial and 
capillary ſyſtem, and fever is produced in both caſcs. 

In contagious fevers with arterial debilities commencing with 
torpor of the ſtomach, why is the action of the heart weakened, 
and that of the capillaries increaſed ? Is it becauſe the mobility 
of the heart is leſs than that of the ſtomach, and the mobility of 
the capillaries greater? Or is it becauſe the aſſociation between 
the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach and thoſe of the heart have 
been uniformly aſſociated by direct ſympathy ; and the capilla- 
ries of the ſtomach and thoſe of the ſkin have been more fre- 

uently affociated by reverſe ſympathy ? 

Where the actions of the cd have been previouſly ex- 
hauſted by long ſtimulus, as on the day after intoxication, little 
or no accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs, during the torpor 
of the organ, beyond what is required to replace the deficiency 
of it, hence fever ſeldom follows intoxication. An a re- 
' petition of the ſtimulus ſometimes becomes neceſſary even to 
mduce its natural action, as in dram-drinkers. | 

Where there has been no previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial 
power, and the primary link of affociate motions is violently 
actuated by the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, the ſecondary link 
is alſo violently actuated by direct ſympathy, as in inflammatory 
fevers. Where however the ſenſorial power of the ſyſtem is 
leſs than natural, the ſecondary link of aſſociated motions be- 
comes torpid by reverſe ſympathy, as in the inoculated ſmall- 
pox during the eruption on the face the feet are frequently cold. 


G. Aſſectataons 
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G. Afciations affeed four Ways, 


Hence aſſociated trains or circles of motions may be affected 
four different ways, 1, By the greater or leſs energy of action 
of the firſt link with which they are catenated, and from which 
they take their names; as irritative, ſenſitive, or voluntary aſ- 
ſociations. 2. By being excited by two or more ſenſorial pow - 
ers at the ſame time, as by irritation and aſſociation, as in the 
inſtance of the application of the ſtimulus of increaſed external 
heat to the cutaneous capillaries, 3. By catenation with other 
ſenſorial powers, as with pain or pleaſure, which are in this caſe 
not the proximate cauſe of motion, but which, by becoming # 
link of catenation, excites the ſenſorial power of affociation into 
ation; as the pain at the neck of the gall-bladder occaſioned 
by a gall-ſtone is transferred to the other end of that canal, and 
becomes a link of catenation between the action of the two ex- 
tremities of it. 4. The influence of ethereal fAluids, as of heat 
and gravitation. To which laſt perhaps might be added moiſ- 


ture and oxygen as conſtituting neceſſary parts of the ſ 
tem, rather — Gimuli to excite it into action. 25 


H. The Origin of Aſſociations, 

Some trains or circles of aſſociate motions muſt have been 
formed before our nativity, as thoſe of the heart, arteries, and 
capillaries; others haye been aſſociated, as occaſion required 
them, as the muſcles of the diaphragm and abdomen in vomit- 
ing; and others by perpetual habit, as thoſe of the ſtomach with 
the heart and arteries kireAly, as in weak pulſe during ſickneſs; 
with the capillaries directly, as in the Auſhed ſkin after dinner ; 
and laſtly, with the cellular abſorbents reverſely, as in the in- 
creaſed abſorption in anaſarca during ſickneſs ; and with the 
irritative motions of the organs of ſenſe reverſely, as in vertigo, 
or ſea- ſickneſs. Some of theſe affociations ſhall be here ſhortly 
deſcribed to facilitate the inveſtigation of others, : a 

Firſt, other congeries of glands occupy but a particular part 
of the ſyſtem, or conſtitute a particular organ, as the liver, ar 
kidneys; but thoſe glands, which ſecrete the mucus, and per- 
ſpirable matter, which are called capillaries, are of very great 
extent; they receive the blood from the arteries, ſeparate from 
it the mucus, which lines every cell, and covers every cavity 
of body; and the perſpirable matter, which ſoftens and lubri- 


_ Cates the whole ſurface of the ſkin, and the more 8 
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face of the air-veſſels, which compoſe the lungs. Theſe are 
ſupplied with blood by the perpetual action of the heart and ar. 
teries, and have therefore their motions affociated with the for. 
mer, and with each other, by ſympathy, which is ſometimes di. 
req, and ſometimes reverſe. mY 

One branch of this aſſociation, the capillaries of the ſkin, 
are very irritable by the increaſed quantities of cold and heat ; 
another branch, that of the lungs, has not the pereeption of 
cold and heat, but is liable by direct ſympathy to act in concert 
= the former, as in going into the cold bath. And it is pro- 
bable the capillaries of the internal membranes are likewiſe di- 
realy affected by their ſympathy with thofe of the ſkin, as ap- 
pears from the detect of fecretion in ulcers during the cold fits 


of agues. . 

a The motions of this extenſive ſyſtem of capillaries, thus aſ- 
ſociated by direct ſympathy, are alto aſſociated with thoſe of the 
heart and arteries, ſometimes by reverſe and ſometimes by di- 
rect ſympathy ; and thus conſtitute ſimple fever. The cold pa- 
roxyim of which conſiſts in their torpor, and the hot one in 
their orgaſm, or increaſed activity. 


I. Of the Action of Vomiting. 


The manner, in which the ſtomach and the diaphragm and 
abdominal muſcles acquire their aſſociate action in vomiting, re- 
quires ſome attention. It is not probable, that this action of 
vomiting occurs before nativity ; as the uniform application of 
the nutritive liquor amnii to the mouth of the foetus, and the 
uniform expenditure of its nouriſhinent, would not feem to give 
occaſion to too great temporary repletion of the ſtomach ; and 
would preclude the deglutition of any improper material. Af- 
ter nativity the ſtomach of the child may be occaſionally too 
much diſtended with milk; as previous hunger may induce it 
to overgorge itſelf; and by repeated efforts the act of vomiting 
is learned, as a means of getting free from a diſagreeable ſenſa- 

tion. Thus when an diſguſtfal material, as a bitter drug, is 
taken into the mouth; certain retrograde motions of the 
tongue and lips are produced, for the purpoſe of putting the 
diſagreeable material out of the mouth again, n 
hen the ſtomach is diſagreeably ſtimulated by the diſtention 
or acrimony. of the aliment, a ſimilar effort to regurgitate it 
muſt occur; and by repeated trials the action of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muſcles by ſqueezing the ſtomach aſſiſts its re- 
rene In the famy manger 
| when 
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when a piece of gravel is puſhed into the urethra, or a piece of 
indurated bile into the neck of the gall- bladder, after they have 
been in vain preſſed forward by the uſual motions of thoſe ducts, 
they return into the bladders of gall and urine by the retrograde 
motions of them, | | 
That this is one mode, in which vomiting is induced, , ap- 
pears from the inſtantaneous rejection from the ſtomach. occa- 
honed by ſome nauſeous drug, or from ſome nauſeous idea; 
and laſtly, from the voluntary power, which ſome-people have 
been faid to have acquired, of emptying their "ſtomachs, mu 
in the ſame manner as ruminating animals bring up the graſs 
from their firſt ſtomach, x | 
There are nevertheleſs many modes by which theſe inverted 
motions of the ſtomach and ceſophagus are induced; and which 
it is of conſequence to diſtinguiſh from each other, The firſt 
is the mode above defcribed, where an effort is made to diſlodge 
ſomething, which ſtimulates the ſtomach into diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion; and which is returned by repeated exertions; as when a 
nauſeous drug is taken into the mouth, or a bit of ſand falls into 
the eye, or a drop of water into the wind-pipe. In this the pe- 
riſtaltic motions of the ſtomach are firſt ſtopped, and then re- 
verted by painful ſenſation ; and the abdominal muſcles and dia- 
phragm by repeated efforts become aſſociated with them. Now 
as leſs ſenſorial power is expended on the retrograde actions of 
the ſtomach, and of the lymphatics, which open their mouths 
on its ſurface, than by their natural motions, an accumulation 
of ſenſorial power in the fibres of the ſtomach follows the ex- 
hibition of an emetic, -and on that account an emetie will ſome- 
times ſtop a ſpontaneous vomiting which was owing to ſenſorial 
deficiency, See Set, XXXV, 1. 3. and Art. V. 2. 1. F 
As bitters and metallic ſalts, exhibited in ſmall doſes, ſtimu- 
late the ſtomach into greater action, as appears by their in- 
creaſing the power of digeſtion, and yet become <emetic, when 
given in larger doſes z one might ſuſpect, that they became 
emetic by inducing debility, and conſequent retrograde actions 
of the ſtomach, by their previouſly exhauſting the ſenſorial 
power by their great ſtimulus ; which might be effected in a 
moment without producing pain, and in conſequence without 
our perceiving it. But on the contrary, there does not in gene- 
appear on the exhibition of emetics to be any previous ex- 
hauſtion of ſenſorial power; becauſe there is evidently an accu- 
mulation of it during the ſickneſs, as appears from the digeſtion 
ing ſtronger afterwards ; and from the increaſed action of the 
cellular and cutaneous abſorbents during its operation. See Art. 


V. 2. 1. 
Another 
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Another mode, by which vomiting is induced, is owing to 
debility or deficiency of ſenſorial power, from the previous ex- 
hauſtion of it; as on the day after intoxication, or which oc- 
eurs in people enfeebled with the gout, and in dropſy, and in 
ſome fevers with debility. In theſe, when the vomiting ceaſes, 
there is no e of accumulation of ſenſorial power, as 
the digeſtion ſtill remains weak and imperfet. 

Another mode, by which ſickneſs or vomiting is induced, is 
by defect of ſtimulus, as in great hunger; — in thoſe, who 
have been habituated to ſpice and ſpirit with their meals, who 
are liable to be ſick after taking food without theſe additional 
ſtimuli, Other means of inducing ſickneſs by vertigo, or by 
nauſeous ideas, will be mentioned Hara 

We ſhall only add, that the motions of the muſcular fibres 
of the ſtomach are aſſociated with thoſe of the heart and arte. 
ries by direct ſympathy, as appears by the weakneſs of the 
pulſe during the exhibition of an emetic ; and that the abſorb- 
ents of the ſtomach are aſſuciated with the cellular and cutane- 
ous abſorbents by reverſe ſympathy, as is ſhewn by the great 
abſorption of the mucus of the cells in anafarca during fickne(; 
at the ſame time that the abſorbents of the ſtomach invert their 
——_ and pour the mucus and water thus abſorbed into that 
Vicus. ö 

In cold paroxyſms of fever the ſtomach partakes of the gene- 
ral torpor, and vomiting is induced by its debility, either by its 
aſſociation with the torpid capillaries, or other tot pid parts, 6 
by its own torpor commencing firſt, and cauſing the cold fit. 
The diſordered motions of the ſtomach — ſcem to be 
the cauſe or primary ſeat of fever, as where contagious miaſma- 
ta are ſwallowed with the faliva, and where fever is produced by 
ſea- ſiekneſs, which I once faw. Nevertheleſs a diſorder of the 
ſtomach does not always induce. fever, as in that caſe it ſhoult 
conſtantly attend indigeſtion, and vertigo, and ſea-ſicknels; 
but is itſelf frequently induced by aſſociation with the diſordered 
movements of other parts of the ſyſtem, as when it ariſes from 
gravel in the ureter, or from a percuſſion on the head. 
- The connection of the motions of the ſtomach with irritative 
| ideas, or motions of the organs of ſenſe, in vertigo, is ſhew 
in SeR. XX. and thus it appears, that many circles of aſſociation 
are either directly or reverſely aſſociated, or catenated, with 
this viſcus; which will much contribute to unfold ſome of the 


ſymptoms of fever. 


EK. Tertio 
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K. Tertian 4ſſciations, 


The third link of aſſociate trains of motion is ſometimes ac. 
tuated by reverſe ſympathy, with the ſecond link, and that by 
reverſe ſympathy with the firſt link; ſo that the firſt and third 
link may act by direct ſympathy, and the intermediate one by 
reverſe ſympathy. Of this inſtances are given in the ſyngultus 
nephriticus, Claſs IV, 1. 1. 7. and IV. 2. 1. At other times 
the tertian or quartan links of affociate motions are actuated by 


direct ſympathy; and that ſometimes forwards and ſometimes 


backwards in reſpect to the uſual order of thoſe trains of afſocis 
ate motions, as in Claſs IV. 1. 2. 1. 


SPECIES. 
1. Rubor vultis pranſorum. Fluſhing of the face after din · 


ner is explained in Set. XXXV. 1. In the beginning of in. 
toxication the whole ſkin becomes florid from the aſſociation of 


the actions of the cutaneous arteries with thoſe of the ſtomach, 


becauſe vinous ſpirit excites the fibres of the ſtomach 
into more violent action than the ſtimulus of common food; 
and the cutaneous capillaries of the face, from their more fre- 
quent expoſure to the viciſſitudes of cold and heat, poſſeſs more 
mobility or irritability than thoſe of other. parts of the ſkin, as 
further explained in Leck. XXXIII. 2. 10. Vinegar is liable to 
produce this fluſhing of the face, which probably is owing to the 
quantity of vinous ſpirit it contains, as I believe the unferment- 
ed vegetable acids do not produce this effect. In every kind of 
bluſk the afterial blood is propelled into the capillaries faſter than 
the venous adſorption can carry it forwards into the veins, in 
this reſpect reſembling the tenſio phalli. 

Can the beginning vinous or acetous fermentation of the ali 
ment in weak ſtomachs contribute to this effect? or is it to be 
aſcribed to the greater power of aſſociation between the arteries 
1 the J and the fibres of the ſtomach in ſome people than in 
others "Wh | 

M. M. Eat and drink leſs at a time, and more frequently. 
Put 20 drops of weak acid of vitriol into water to be drank at 
meals. Let the dreſs over the ſtomach and bowels be looſe. 
Uſe no fermented liquors, or vinegar, or ſpice. 


2. Sudor ſtragulis immerſorum. Sweat from being covered 
in bed. In the commencement of an epidemic fever, in which 
the perpetual efforts to vomit was a diſtrefling ſymptom, Dr. 


Syde 
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Sydenham diſcovered, that if the patient's head was for a ſhort 
time covered over with the bed clothes, warmth was produced, 
and a ſweat broke out upon the ſkin, and the tendency to vomit 
ceaſed. In this curious fact two trains of aſſociated motiong 
are excited into increaſed action. Firſt, the veſſels of the 
lungs are known to have their motion aſſociated with thoſe of 
the ſkin by the difficulty of breathing on going into the cold 
bath, as deſcribed in Sect, XXXII. 3. 2. Hence, when the 
veſſels of the lungs become excited into ſtronger action, by the 
bad air under the bed clothes, warmed and adulterated by fre- 
quent breathing, thoſe of the external ſkin ſoon become excited 
by their aſſociation into more energetic action, and generate 
more heat along with a greater ſecretion of perſpirable matter, 
Sccondly, the ſympathy between the ſtomach and ſkin is evident 
in variety of circumſtances ; thus the cold air of froſty days 
applied to the ſkin for a ſhort time increaſes the action of the 
ſtomach by reverſe ſympathy, but decreaſes it if continued too 
long by direct ſympathy; ſo in the circumſtance above menti- 
oned the action of the ſtomach is increaſed by direct ſympathy 
with that of the ſkin ; and the tendency to vomit, which was 
owing to its diminiſhed action, ceaſes, 


3. Ceſſatio egritudinis cute excitata, The cure of ſickneſs 
by ſtimulating the ſkin, This is explained in the preceding ar- 
ticle; and further noticed in IV. 2. 2. 4. and in IV. I. 1. f. 

Similar to theſe is the effect of a bliſter on the back in re- 
lieving ſiekneſs, indigeſtion, and heart burn; and, on the con- 
trary, by theſe ſymptoms being frequently induced by coldneſs 
of the extremities. The bliſter ſtimulates the cutaneous veſ- 
ſels into greater action; whence warmth and pain are produced 
at the ſame time, and the fibres of the ſtomach are excited into 
reater action by their aſſociation with thoſe of the ſkin. It 
es not appear, that the concomitant pain of the bliſter cauſes 
the increaſed energy of the ſtomach, becauſe the motions of it 
are not greater than natural ; though it is ſometimes difficult to 
determine, whether the primary part of ſome aftociated trains 
be connected with irritative or ſenſitive motions. 

In the ſame manner a flannel ſhirt, to one who has not been 
in the habit of wearing one, ftimulates the fkin by its points, 
and thus ſtops vomiting in ſome caſes; and is particularly effi- 
cacious in checking * chronical diarrhœas, which are not 
attended with fever; for the abſorbents of the {kin are thus ſti- 
mulated into greater action, with which thoſe of the inteſtines 
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This effect cannot be aſcribed to the warmth alone of the 
flannel ſhirt, as being a covering of looſe texture, and con- 
fining air in its pores, like a ſponge, which air is known to be 
2a bad conductor of heat, ſince in that caſe its uſe ſhould be 
equally efficacious, if it were worn over a linen ſhirt; and an 


increaſed warmth of the room of the patient would be equally - 
ſerviceable. 


Digeſtis autta frigore cutanco. Digeſtion increaſed b 
coldnels de ſkin, Res, one has ee the 48 
of his appetite after walking in the cool air on froſty days; for 
there is at this time not only a ſaving of ſenſorial power by the 
leſs exertion of the cutaneous veſſels; but, as theſe conſent 
with thoſe of the ſtomach and bowels, this ſaving of ſenſorial 
power is transferred by reverſe ſympathy from the. cutaneous 
capillaries and abſorbents to thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

Hence weak people ſhould uſe the cold air of winter as a 
cold bath ; that is, they ſhould ftay in it but a ſhort time at 
once, but ſhould immerſe themſelves in it many times a day. 


5. Catarrhus a frigore cutanco. Catarrh from cold ſkin. 
This has been already explained in Claſs I. 1. 2. 7. and is fur- 
ther deſcribed in Sect. XXXV. 1. 3. In this diſcaſe the veſſels 
of the membrane, which lines the noſtrils, are excited into 
greater action; when thoſe of the ſkin, with which they are 
aflociated, are excited into leſs action by the deficiency of ex- 
ternal heat, by reverſe ſympathy ; and though the pain of cold 
attends the torpor of the primary link of this aſſociation, yet 
the increaſed motions of the membrane of the noſtrils are aſſo- 
: ciated with thoſe of the cutaneous veſſels, and not with the 
{ pain of them, becauſe no inflammation follows. 


0 | 

t 6. Abſorptio cellularis aucta vomitu. In the act of vomiting 
8 the irritative motions of the ſtomach are inverted, and of the 
it abſorbents, which open their mouths into it ; while the cutane- 
0 


ous, cellular, and pulmonary abſorbents are induced, by reverſe 
ſympathy with them, to act with greater energy. This is ſeen 
in caſes of anaſarca, when long ſickneſs and vomiting are cauſed 
dy ſquills, or antimonial ſalts, or moſt of all by the decoction 
of digitalis purpurea, foxglove; and Mr. J. Hunter mentions a 
caſe, in which a large bubo, which was juſt ready to break, 
was abſorbed in a few days by fickneſs at ſea, Treatiſe on the 
Blood, p. 501, which is thus accounted for; leſs ſenſorial 
power is expended during ſickneſs by the decreaſed action of the 
hibres of the ſtomach, and of its abſorbents; as ſhewn in Sect. 


XXXV. 
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XXXV. 1. 3. whence an accumulation of it is produced, and in 


there is in conſequence a greater quantity of ſenſorial power for ar 
the exertion of thoſe motions; which are aſſociated with the fe 
abſorbents of the ſtomach by reverſe ſympathy. of 


The reverſe ſympathy between the lacteal and lymphatic 
branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem have been produced by the one 
branch being leſs excited to act, when the other ſu plies ſuffi- 
cient fluid or nutriment to the ſanguiferous veſſels. Thus 
When the ſtomach is full, and the ſupply of chyle and mucus 
and water is in ſufficient quantity ; the pulmonary, cellular, and 
Eutaneous lymphatics are not excited into action; whence the 
brine is pale, and the ſkin moiſt,” from the defect of abſorption 
on thoſe ſurfaces. 


7. Syngultus nephriticus. When a ſtone irritates the ureter, 
and that even without its being attended with pain or fever, ſome- 
times a chronical hiccough occurs, and continues for days and 
drecks, inſtead of ſicknefs or vomiting z3 which are the com- 
mon ſymptoms. In this caſe the motions of the ſtomach are 
decreaſed by their ſympathy with thoſe of the ureter, which are 
increaſed by the ſtimulus of the ſtone in it; and the increaſed 
motions of the diaphragm ſeem to exiſt in conſequence of their 
affociation with the ſtomach by a ſecond reverſe ſympathy, 
This hiccough may nevertheleſs admit of another explanation, 
and be ſuppoſed to be a convulſive exertion of the diaphragm 
to relieve the diſagreeable ſenſation of the ſtomach in conſe- 
quence of its diſordered irritative aſſociations ; and in that caſe 
it would belong to Claſs III. 1. 1. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. for 
another example of tertiary aſſociation. 

M. M. Veneſection. Emetic. Calomel. Cathartic, 
opium, oil of cinnamon from two to ten drops. Aerated alea- 
line water. Peruvian bark. 


8. Febris irritatiua. Irritative fever, deſeribed in Claſs l. 
1. 1. 1. The diſeaſes above explained in this genus are chiefly 
concerning the ſympathies of the abſorbent b dem, or the ali- 
mentary canal, which are not ſo much aſſociated with the arte- 
rial ſyſtem, as to throw it into diſorder, when they are lightly 
deranged ; but when any great congeries of conglomerate 
glands, which may be conſidered as the extremities of the arte- 
rial ſyſtem, are affected with torpor, the whole arterial ſyſtem 
and the heart ſympathize with the torpid glands, and act with 
leſs energy ; which conſtitutes the cold fit of fever ; which is 
therefore at firſt a decreaſed action of the aſſociate organ; but 
as this decreaſe of action is only a temporary effect, and > 
4 8 | | increaſe 
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increaſe of exertion both of the torpid glands, and of the whole 
arterial ſyſtem, ſoon follows ; the hot fit of irritative fever, of 


fever with ſtrong pulſe, properly belongs to this claſs and genus 
of diſeaſes, 


ORDO L 
Increaſed Aſſociate Mhtions. 


GENUS I. 


Catenated with Senſtive Motions, 


Tut primary links of the aſſociated actions of this genus 
are either produced or attended by painful or pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tion. The ſecondary links of the firſt ten ſpecies are attended 
# with increaſed motions without inflammation, thoſe of the re- 
mainder are attended with inflammation. All inflammations, 
which do not ariſe in the part which was previouſly torpid, be- 
long to this genus; as the gout, rheumatiſm, — bra It is 
probable many other inflammations may, by future obſervati- 
on, require to he tranſplanted into this claſs; 8 

The circles of ſenſitive aſſociate motions conſiſt chiefly of 
the excretory ducts of the capillaries and of the mouths of the 
abſorbent veſſels, which conſtitute the membranes; and which 
have been induced into action at the ſame time; or they conſiſt 
of the terminations of canals; or of parts which are endued 
with roms ſenſibility than thoſe which form the firſt link of 
tic, Wl the aſſociation. An inſtance of the firſt of thoſe is the ſympa- 
ca WW dy between the membranes of the alveolar proceſſes of the 
jaws, and the membranes above or beneath the muſcles about 
the temples in hemicrania. An inſtance of the ſecond is in the 
{ympathy between the excretory duct of the lacrymal gland, and 
the naſal duct of the lacrymal ſack. And an inſtance of the 
third is the ſympathy between the membranes of the liver, and 
the ſkin of 4 face in the gutta roſea of inebriates. 


SPECIES. 


1. Lacrymarum fluxus ſympatheticus. A flow of tears from 
grief or joy. When the termination of the duct of the lacry- 
mal fac in the noſtrils becomes affected either by painful or 
pleaſuraþle ſenſations, in conſequence of external ſtimulus, — 
7 


E 


. 
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by its aſſociation with agrecable or diſagreeable ideas, the mot. 


ons of the lacrymal gland are at the fame time exerted with 
greater energy, and a profuſion of tears ſucceeds by ſenſitive 
aſſociation, as explained in Sect. XVI. 8. 2. 

In this caſe there exiſts a chain of aſſociated actions, the ſe. 
cretion of the lacrymal gland is increaſed by whatever ſtimu- 
lates the ſurface of the eye, at the ſame time the increaſed 
abundance of tears ſtimulates the puncta lacrymalia into greater 
action; and the fluid thus abſorbed ſtimulates the lacrymal fac, 
and its naſal duct in the noſe into greater action. In a contrary 
direction of this chain of aſſociation the preſent increaſe of ac- 
tion is induced. Firſt, the nafal duct of the lacrymal fac is ex- 
Cited into increaſed action by ſome pleaſurable or painful idea, 
as deſcribed in Se. XVI. 8. 2. 2d. The puncta lacrymalia or 
other extremity of the lacrymal fac ſympathizes with it (as the 
two ends of all other canals ſympathize with each other). 2, 
With theſe increaſed motions of the puncta lacrymalia thoſe 
of the excretory duct of the lacrymal gland are aſſociated from 
their having ſo perpetually acted together. And, laſtly, with 
the increaſed ations of the excretory duct of this gland are aſ- 
ſociated thoſe of the other end of it by their frequently acting 
together ; in the ſame manner as the extremities of other canals 
are aſſociated ; and thus a greater flow of tears is poured into 
the eye. | 

When a flow of tears is produced in grief, it is believed to 
relieve the violence of it, which is worthy a further inquiry. 
Painful ſenſations, when great, excite the faculty of volition; 
and the perſon continues voluntarily to call up or perform thoſe 
ideas, which occaſion the painful ſenſation ; that is, the afflict- 
ed perſon becomes ſo far inſane or melancholy ; but tears are 

produced by the ſenſorial faculty of aſſociation, and ſhew that 

the pain is fo far relieved as _ to excite the exceſſive power of 
volition, or inſanity, and are therefore a ſign of the abatement 
of the painful ſtate of grief, rather than a cauſe of that abate- 
ment. See Claſs III. I. 2. 10. 


2. Sternutatio a lumine. Some perſons ſneeze from looking 
up at the light ſky in a morning after coming out of a dark 
bedroom. The olfactory nerves are brought into great action 
by their ſympathy with the optic nerves, or by their reſpective 
ſympathies with ſome intervening parts, as probably with the 
two extremities of the lacrymal fac ; that is, with thepuncta 
lacrymalia and the naſal duct, See Claſs II. 1. 1. 3. 


"3 Doler dentium ftridore. Tooth-edge from grating ſounds, 
from the touch of certain ſubſtances, and even from 1 
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ination alone, is deſcribed and explained in Sect., XVI. 10“ 

he increaſed actions of the alveolar veſſels or membranes are 
aſſociated with the ideas, or ſenſual motions of the auditory 
nerves in the firſt caſe; and of thoſe of the ſenſe of touch, in 
the ſecond caſe; and by imagination, or ideas exerted of pain- 
ful ſenſation alone, in the laſt 


4+ Riſus ſardonicus. A diſagreeable ſmile attends inflamma- 
tions of the diaphragm ariſing 5 the aſſociations of the rei- 
tcrated exertions of that muſcle with thoſe of the lips and cheeks 
in laughing, See Diaphragmitis, Claſs II. 1. 2. 6. 


5. Salive fluxus cibs viſe. The flow of ſaliva into the 
mouths of hungry animals at the ſight or ſmell of food is ſeen in 
dogs ſtanding round a dinner- table. The increaſed actions of 
the ſalivary glands have been uſually produced by the ſtimulus 
of agreeable food on their excretory ducts during the maſtica- 
tion of it; and with this increaſed action of their excretory 
ducts the other terminations of thoſe glands in the capillary ar- 
teries have been excited into increaſed action by the mutual aſ- 
ſociation of the ends of canals ; and at the ſame time the plea- 
ſurable ideas, or ſenſual motions, of the ſenſe of ſmell and of 


ſight have accompanied this increaſed ſecretion of ſaliva. Hence 


this chain of motions becomes aſſociated with thoſe viſual or 
olfactory ideas, or with the pleaſure, which produces of attends 


them, | 


6. Tenſio mamularum viſe puerulsg, The nipples of lacteſ- 
cent women are liable to become turgid at the fight of their 
young offspring. The nipple has generally been rendered tur- 
vid by the titillation of the lips or gums of the child in giving 
Pack ; the viſible idea of the child has thus frequently accompa- 
nied this pleaſurable ſenſation of parting with the milk, and 
turgefcence of the tubes, which conſtitute the nipple. Hence 
the viſual idea of the child, and the pleaſure which attends it, 
become aſſociated with thoſe increaſed arterial actions, which 
{well the cells of the mamula, and extend its tubes ; which is 
5 ſimilar to the tenſio phalli viſa muliere nuda etiam in in- 
omuio. 


7. Tenſio penis in hydrophobia. An erection of the penis oc- 
curs in the hydrophobia, and is a troubleſome ſymptom, as ob- 
ſerved by Ccelius Aurclianus, Fothergill, and Vaughn, and 
would ſeem to be produced by an unexplained ſympathy between 
the ſenſations about the fauces and the penis. In men the hair 


Vol. II. 2 grows 
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rrows about both theſe parts, the voice changes, and the neck 
— at puberty. In che mumps, when the 8 about 
the throat ſubſides, the teſticles are Hable to fwell. Venereal 
infection received by the penis is very liable to affect the throat 
with ulcers. Violent coughs, with ſoreneſs or rawneſs about 
the fauces are often attended with erection of the penis; which 
zs alſo faid to happen to male animals, that are hanged; which 
laſt circumſtance has generally been aſcribed to the obſtruction 
of the circulation of the blood, but is more probably occaſion- 
ed by the ſtimulus of the cord in comprefling the throat; ſince 
if it was owing to impeded circulation it ought equally to occur 
in drowning animals. 

Ins men the throat becomes fo thickened at the time of pu- 
berty, that a meafure of this is ufed to afcertain the payment of 
a poll-tax on males in ſome of the iſlands of the — 
nean, which commences at puberty; a ſtring is wrapped twice 
round the thinneſt part of the neck, the bs, of it are then put 
into each corner of the mouth; and if, when thus held in the 
teeth, it paſſes readily over the head, the ſubject is taxable. 

It is difficult to point out by what circumſtance the ſenſitive 
motions of the penis and of the throat and noſe become aſſociat- 
ed; I can only obſerve, that theſe parts are ſubjected to great- 
er pleaſurable ſenſations than any other parts of the body; one 
being deſigned to preſerve ourfelyes by the pleafure attending 
the ſme} and deglutition of food, and the other to enfure the 
propagation of our ſpecies; and may thus gain an aſſociation 
of their ſenſitive motion by their being eminently ſenſible to 

__ See Clafs I. 3. I. 11. and III. x. f. 15. and Se. 

n 3 bY | , . | 

In the female fex this aſſociation between the face, throat, 
hoſe, and pubis does not exiſt ; whence no hair grows on their 
chins at the time of puberty, nor does their voices change, or 
their necks thicken, This happens probably from there being 
in them a more exquiſite ſenſitive ſympathy between the pubis 
and the breaſts. Hence their breaſts ſwell at the time of pu- 
berty, and fecrete milk at the time of parturition. And in the 
parotitis, or mumps, the błeaſts of women ſwell, when the tu- 
mor of the parotitis ſubſides. See Claſs I. 1.2. 15. Whence 
it would appear, that their breaſts poſſeſs an intermediate ſym- 
pathy between the pubis and the throat; as they are the feat of 
a paſſion, which men do not poſſeſs, that of fuckling children. 
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with thoſe of the ſphincter of the bladder, when the latter is 
. ſtimulated into violent pain or inflammation by a ſtone. 


9. Polypus narium ex aſcaridibus ® The ſtimulation of aſ- 
carides in the rectum produces by ſenſitive ſympathy an itching 
of the noſe, as explained in IV. 2. 2. 6.; and in three children 
I have ſeen a polypus in the noſe, who, were: all affected with 
aſcarides; to the perpetual ſtimulation of which, and the con- 
ſequent ſenſitive aſſociation, I was led to aſcribe the inflamma- 
tion and thickening of the membrane of the noſtrils. 


10. Crampus ſurarum in cholera, A cramp of the muſcles 
of the legs occurs in violent diarrhoea, or cholera, and from the 
uſe of too much acid diet in gouty habits. This ſeems to ſym- 
pathize with uneaſy ſenſation in the bowels. | See Claſs III. I. 
I. 14. This affociation is not eaſily accounted for, but is ana- 
logous in ſome degree to the paralyſis of the muſcles of the 
arms in colica ſaturnina. It would ſeem, that. the *muſcles of 
the legs in walking get a ſympathy with the lower parts of the 
inteſtines; and thoſe of the arms in variety of employment ob- 
_— ſympathy with the higher parts of them. See Cholera 

and Ileus. | 


11. Zona ignea nephritica. Nephritic ſhingles. _ The ex- 
ternal ſkin about the loins and ſides of the belly I ſuppoſe to 
have greater mobility in reſpect to ſenſitive aſſociation, than 
the external membrane of the kidney; and that their motions 
are by ſome unknown means thus aſſociated, When the torpor 
or beginning inflammation of this membrane ceaſes, the exter- 
nal ſkin becomes inflamed in its ſtead, and a kind of herpes, 
called the ſhingles, covers the loins and ſides of the belly. See 
Claſs II. 1. 5. 9. | 


12. Eruptis variolarum. After the inflammation of the in- 
oculated arm has ſpread for a quarter of a lunation, it affects 
the ſtomach by reverſe ſympathy; that is, the actions of the 
ſtomach are aſſociated with thoſe of the ſłin; and as much ſen- 
ſorial power is now exerted. on the inflamed ſkin, the other 
part of this ſenſitive aſſociation is deprived of its natural ſhare, 
and becomes torpid, or inverts, its motions. After this torpor 
of the ſtomach has continued a time, and mush N power 
is thus accumulated; other parts of the ſkin, which are al 
aſſociated with it, as that of the face firſt, are thrown into par- 
tial inflammation ; that is, the eruptions of the ſmall- pox ap- 
pear on the face. 8 | Ln 
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For that the variolous matter affects the ſtomach previous to 
its eruption on the ſkin appears from the ſickneſs at the com- 
mencement of the fever; and becauſe; when the morbid moti- 
ons affect the ſkin; thoſe of the ſtomach ceaſe ; as in the gout 
"and i 1 K mentioned helow. The conſent between the 
ſtomach and the ſkin appears in variety of other diſeaſes; and 
as they both conſiſt of ſurfaces; which abſorb and ſecrete a 
quantity of moiſture, their motions maſt frequently be produc- 
ed together or in ſucceſſion ; which is the foundation of all the 
ſympathies of animal motions; whether of the irritative; ſenſi- 
tive, or voluntary kind. | 

Now as the ſkin, which covers the face; is expoſed to greater 
variations of heat and cold than any other part of the body; it 
probably poſſeſſes more mobility to ſenſitive aſſociations, not 
only than the ſtomach, but than any other part of the ſkin ; 
and is thence affected at the eruption of the ſmall-pox with vio- 


lent action and conſequent, inflammation, by the aſſociation of 


its motions with thoſe of the ſtomach; a day before the other 
parts. of the ſkin; and becomes fuller of puſtules, than any 
other part of the body. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 9. 

It might be ſuppoſed; that the ſucceſſive ſwelling of the hands, 
when the face ſubſides, at the height of the nc e and of 
the feet, when the hands ſubſide, were governed by ſome un- 
known aſſociations of thoſe parts of the ſyſtem ; but theſe ſuc- 
ceſſions of tumor and ſubſidence more evidently depend on the 


times of the eruption of the puſtules on thoſe parts, as they ap- 


pear a day ſooner on the face than on the hands, and a day ſooner 
on the hands than on the feet, owing to the greater comparative 
mobility of thoſe parts of the ſkin. 


13. Gutta roſea flamaticad. 'Stomatic red face. On drinking 
cold water, or cold milk, when heated with exerciſe, or on 
eating cold vegetables, as raw turnips, many people in harveſt- 
time have been afflicted with what is called a ſurfeit. The ſto- 
"mach becomes painful, with indigeſtion and flatulency, and af- 
'ter a few days an eruption of the face appears, and continues 


with ſome relief, but not with entire relief; as both the pimpled, 


"face and indigeſtion are liable to continue even to old age. 
M. M. Veneſection. A cathartic with calomel, Then 
half a grain of opium twice a day for many weeks. If fatu- 

rated ſolution of arſenic three or five drops twice or thrice a day 
for a week ? 


14. Gutta roſea hepatica. The roſy drop of the face of ſome 
"drinking people is produced like the gout deſcribed below, in 
5 cConſequence 
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conſequence of an inflamed liver. In theſe conſtitutions the 
{kin of the face being expoſed to greater variation of heat and: 
cold than the membranes of the liver, poſſeſſes more mobility 
than thoſe hepatic membranes ; and hence by whatever means 
theſe membranes are induced to ſympathize, when this ſenſitive 
aſſociation occurs, the cutaneous veſſels of the face run into 
greater degrees of thoſe motions, which conſtitute inflammati- 
on, than preyiouſly exiſted in the membranes of the liver; ang 
then thoſe motions of the liver ceaſe, See Claſs II. x. 4. 6. 
An inflammation of the liyer fo frequently attends the great 
otation of vinous ſpirit, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that this 
viſcus itſelf becomes inflamed by ſenſitive aſſociation with the 
ſtomach ; or that, when one termination of the bile-duct, which 
enters the duodenum is ſtimulated violently, the other end may 
become inflamed by ſenſitive aſſociation. 7 555 


15. Podagra. The gout, except when it affects the liver or 
ſtomach, ſeems always to be a ſecondary diſeaſe, and, like the 
rheumatiſm and eryſipelas mentioned below, begins with the 
torpor of ſome diſtant part of the ſyſtem. | | 

The moſt frequent primary feat of the gout I ſuppoſe to be 
the liver, which is probably affected with torpor not only pre- 

vious to the annual ces th of the gout, but to eyery change 
of its ſituation from one limb to another. The reaſons, which 
induce me to ſuſpect the liver to be firſt affected, are not only be- 
cauſe the jaundice ſometimes attends the commencement of 
gout, as deſcribed in Sect. XXIV. 2. 8. but a pain alſo over the 
pit of the ſtomach, which I ſuppoſe to be of the termination of. 
the bile- duct in the duodenum, and which is erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed to be the gout of the ſtomach, with indigeſtion and flatu- 
lency, generally attends the commencement of the inflammati- 
on of each limb, See Arthritis ventriculi, Claſs I. 2. 4. 6. In 
the two caſes, which I ſaw, of the gout in the limbs being pre- 
ceded by jaundice, there was a cold ſhivering fit attended the in- 
flammation of the foot, and a pain at the pit of the ſtomach ; 
which ceaſed along with the jaundice, as ſoon as the foot be- 
came inflamed, Fhis led me to ſuſpect, that there was a torpor 
of the liver, and perhaps of the foot alſo, but nevertheleſs the 
liver might alſo in this caſe he previouſly inflamed, as obſerved 
in Sect, XXIV 2. 8. Men 

Now as the membranes of the joints of the feet (ſuffer great- 
er variations of heat and cold than the membranes of the liver, 
and are more habituated to extenſion and contraction than other 
parts of the ſkin in their vicinity; I ſuppoſe them to be more 
mobile, that is, more liable to run into extremes of exertion or 

654 | quieſcence 
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quieſcence ; 3, and are thence more ſuſceptible of inflammation, 
than ſuch parts as are leſs expoſed to great variations of heat 
and cold, or of extenſion and contraction. 

When a- ſtone preſſes into the ſphincter of the bladder, the 
glans penis is affected with greater pain by ſympathy, owing to 
its greater ſenſibility, than the ſphincter of the bladder; and 
when this pain commences, that of the ſphincter ceaſes, when 
the ſtone is not too large, or puſhed too far into the urethra. 
Thus when the membrane, which covers the ball of the great 
toe, ſynipathizes with ſome membranous part of a torpid or in- 
flamed liver; this membrane of the toe falls ints that kind of 
action, whether of torpor or inflammation, with greater energy, 
than thoſe actions excited in the diſeaſed liver; and when this 
new torpor or inflammation commences, that with which it 
ſympathizes ceaſes; which il believe to be a general law of aſ- 

ociated inflammations. 
The paroxyſms of the gout EF ſeem ta be catenated with 
ſolar influence, both in reſpect to their larger annual 5 
and to their diurnal n Sect. XXXV I. 3. 6.— as the 
former occur about the fame ſeaſon of the year, and the latter 


commence about an hour before ſun-tile ; nevertheleſs the an- 


nual pertods i may depend on the ſucceſſion of great viciſſitudes 
of cold and heat, and the diurnal ones on our increaſed ſenſibili- 
ty to internal fenfations during fleep, as in the fits of aſthma, and 
of ſome epilepſies. See Sed. XVII. 1 1 

In reſpect to the pre-remote cauſe or diſpoſition to the gout, 
there can be no doubt of its individually arifing from the pre 
on of fermented or irituous liquors i in this country; Whether 
opium produces the fame effect in tiſ countries, whete it is in 
daily uſe; I have never been well informed. See Sec. XXI. 10, 
where this ſubje& is treated of; to which I have to add, that 
I- have ſeen ſome, and heard of others, who have moderated 
their paroxyſms of gout, by diminiſhing the quantity of. fer- 
mented liquors, whieh they had been accuſtomed to; and, others 
who, by a total abſtinence com fermented liquors, have entire- 


ly freed themſelves from this excruciating malady; which 


otherwiſe grows with our years, and curtails or renders miſerable 


che latter half, or third, of the lives of thofe, ho are ſuhject 10 


it. The remote cauſe i is whatever induces temporary torpor or 


weaknefs of the ſyſtem; and the proximate cauſe is the inirrita- 
bility, or defective irritation, of ſome part of the ſyſtem; 


e torpor and conſequent inflammation. ' The great Syden- 
ham ſaw the beneficial effes of the abſtinence: from fermented 


n in preventing the gout, and adds, if an empiric could 5 
only to ! goury paients as a noſtrum, and per- 
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« ſuade them not to drink any other ſpirituous fluids, that he 
might reſcue thouſands from this diſeaſe, and acquire a fortune 
« for his ingenuity,” Yet it is to. be lamented, that this accu» 
rate obſerver of diſeaſes had not reſolution to practice his own 
preſcription, and thus to have ſet an example tothe world of the 
truth of his doctrine; but, on the contrary, recommends Ma- 
deira, the ſtrongeſt wine in common uſe, to be taken in the fits 
of the gout, to the detriment of thouſands ; and is faid himſelf 
| 2 i a martyr to the diſeaſe, which he knew how to 
ubdue ! ; | 
As example has more forcible effect than ſimple aſſertion, I 
ſhall now conciſely relate my own caſe, and that of one of niy 
moſt reſpected friends. E. D. was about forty years of age, 
when he was firſt ſeized with a fit of the gout, The ball of 
his right great toe was very painful, and much ſwelled and in- 
flamed, which continued five or fix days in ſpite of veneſeCtion, 
2 briſk cathartic with ten grains of calomel, and the application 
of cold air and cold water to his foot, He then ceaſed to drink 
ale or wine alone ; confining himſelf to ſmall beer, or wine di- 
luted with about thrice its quantity of water. In about a year 
he ſuffered two other fits of the gout, in leſs violent degree. 
He then totally abſtained from all fermented liquors, not even 
taſting ſmall-beer, or a drop of any kind of wine; but eat 
plentifully of fleſh meat, and al kinds of vegetables,. and fruit, 
uſing for his drink at meals chiefly water alone, or lem or 
cream and water z with tea and coffee between them as uſual, 
By this abſtinence from fermented liquors he kept quite free 
from the gout for fifteen or ſixteen years; and then began to 
take ſmall-beer mixed with water occaſionally, or wine and 
water, or perry and water, or eyder and water; by which in- 
dulgence after a few months he had again a paroxyſm of gout, 
which continued about three days in the ball of his toe; which 
occaſioned him to return to his habit of drinking water, and has 
now for above twenty years kept in perpetual health, except ac- 
cidental colds from the changes of the ſeaſons. Before he ab- 
ſtained from fermented or ſpirituous liguors, he was frequently 
ſubje& to the piles, and to the gravely neither of which he has 
iince experienced, | | 
In the following caſe the gout was eſtabliſhed by longer habit 
and greater violence, and therefore required more cautious 
treatment. The Rev. R. W. was ſeized with the gout about 
the age of thirty-two, which increaſed ſo rapidly that at the age 
of forty- one he was confined to his room ſeven months in that 
year ; he had ſome degree of lameneſs during the interyals, with 
chalky ſwellings of his heels and elbows. As the diſcaſe had 
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continued fo long and fo violently, and the powers of his digeſtion 
were ſomewhat weakened, he wasadviſed not entirely to Jeave off 
allfermented liquors; and as ſmall- beer is of ſuch various ſtrength, 
he was adviſed to drink exactly two wine-glaſſes, about four 
ounces, of wine mixed with three or four times its quantity of 
water, with or without lemon and ſugar, for his daily potation 
at dinner, and no other fermented liquor of any kind; and was 
adviſed to eat fi-th- meat with any kind of boiled vegetables, and 
fruit, with or without ſpice. He has now ſcrupulouſly conti- 
nued this regimen for above five years, and has had an annual 
moderate gouty paroxyſm of a few wecks, inſtead of the con- 
fnement of ſo many months, with great health and good ſpirits 
during the intervals. „ſ„%„%%CCCͤ CC 
The following is a more particular account of the hiſtory of 
this caſe ; being part of a letter which Mr. Wilmct wrote on 
that ſubject at my entreaty. | | x 
L entered into the army with an excellent conſtitution at the 
age of fifteen. | The corps I ſerved in was diſtinguiſhed by its 
regularity, that is, the regular allowance of the meſs was only 
one pint of wine per man each day; unleſs we had company to 
dine with us ; then, as was the general cuſtom of the time, the 
bottle circulated without limit. This mode of living, though 
by no means conſidered as excels for men, was certainly too 
great for a youth of my age. This ſtyle of living I continued, 
when with the regiment, till the latter end of the year 1769, 
when J had the misfortune to ſleep in a damp bed at Sheffield oh 
a journey to York, but arrived there before I felt the ill effects 
of it. 1 was then ſeized with a violent inflammatory rheumas 
tiſm with great inflammation of my eyes, and was attended by 
Dr. Dealtry ; ſo violent was the diſorder, that I was bled for it 
eight times in leſs than a fortnight; and was three months, be- 
fore I could conſider my health perfectly re- eſtabliſned. Dr, 
Dealtry told me, that I ſhould be ſubject to ſimilar attacks for 
many years; and that he had no doubt, from the tendency he 
found in my habit to inflammation, that, when I was farther 
advanced in life, I ſhould change that complaint for the gout. 
He predicted truly; for the three ſucceeding winters I had the 
ſame complaint, but not fo violeutly ; the fourth winter I eſs 
caped,” and imputed my eſcape to the continuance of Told 


bathing during the whole of that winter; after that I never 


eſcaped it, till I had a regular and ſevere fit of the gout: after 
the firſt attack of rheumatic fever. I was more abſtemious in my 
manner of living, though when in company I never ſubjected 
myſelf to any great reſtraint. In the year 1774 I had quitted 
the army, and being in a more retired ſituation, was ſeldom led 
A 5 into 
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into any exceſs; in 1776 and 17771 was in the habit of drinking 
2 odd deal of wine very frequently, though not conſtantly. 
Aﬀer that period till the year 1781, I drank a larger quantity of 
wine regularly, but very ſeldom to any degree of intoxication, 
I lived much at that time in the ſociety of ſome gentlem 
who uſually drank nearly a bottle of wine daily after dinner. I 
muſt here however obſerve, that at no part of my life was I ac- . 
cuſtomed to drink wine in an evening, and very ſeldom drank 
any thing more than a fingle half-pint glaſs of ſome ſort of ſpi- 
rits diluted with much water. Till the year 1781 I had always 
been accuſtomed to uſe very violent aud continued exerciſe on 
horſeback 3 in the winter months I purſued all field diverſions, 
and in the ſummer months I rode frequent and long journeys; 
and with this exerciſe was liable to perſpire to great exceſs; be. 
ſides which I was ſubje& to very profuſe night-ſweats, and had 
frequently boils break out all over me, eſpecially in the ſpring 
and autumn; for which I took no medicine, except a little 
flour of ſulphur with cream of tartar in honey. e e 

« You will obſerve I bring every thing down to the date of 
1781. In the month of October in that year, when I was juft 
entered into the thirty-ſecond year'of my age, I had the firſt at- 


tack of gout ; that fit was very ſevere, and of many weeks 


continuance. I now determined upon a more abſtemious me- 
thod of living, in reſpect to wine; and indeed the ſociety, in 
which I had before been accuſtomed to live, being conſiderably 
changed, I had leſs frequent temptations to exceſs. From this 
time I enjoyed the moſt perfect good ſtate of health till Auguſt 
1784, when J had my ſecond attack of gout, I never perfectly 
recovered from this attack through the ſucceeding winter, and 
in March 1785 was adviſed to try the Bath waters, and drank 
them under the direction of one of the faculty of that place. I 
was there ſoon ſcized with a fever, and a flight attack of gout in 
one knee. I ſhould obſerve, that when ſet out from home, I was 
in a weak and low ſtate, and unequal to much fatigue ; as ap- 
peared by my having a hinting ft one day on the road, after 
having travelled only about fifty miles ; in the courſe of the ſum- 
mer I had two or three more ſlight attacks of gout of leſs conſe- 
quence, till the month of October; when I was afflicted with it 
all over me in ſuch a manner, as to be without the poſſibility of 
the leaſt degree of removal for ſome days ; and was about two 
months without being able to get into the air. This was the 
levereſt attack I had then experienced; hou I have ſince had 
ſeveral equally ſevere. In the courſe of this ſummer I had a fall 
with my horſe ; and ſoon after it, having diſcovered an enlarge-, 
ment on one elbow, I concluded I had hurt it at that tune; but in 
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the courſe of this laſt attack having a ſimilar enlargement on the 
dther elbow, I found my miſtake, and that they were collecti. 
ons of gouty matter; theſe increaſed to the ſize of pulley 
eggs, and continue in that ſtate. I had ſoon after ſimilar en- 
largements on my heels; the right heel being ſeverely bruiſed, 
J was under the neceſſity of having it lanced, and a large quan- 
tity of chalky matter was diſcharged from it; and have ſince 
that time frequently had chalky matter taken from it, and ſome. 
times ſmall bits of apparently perfect chalk. My right hand 
ſoon was afflicted in the ſame way, and I have ſcarcely a join 
on thoſe fingers now in a natural ſtate, My left hand hag 
eſcaped tolerably well. After this laſt attack (viz. October 
1785), I had two or three ſlight attacks before the month of 
June 1787, when I had a very ſevere intermittent fever ; from 
that time I continued very well till the latter end of the year, 
when began to feel the gout about me very much, but was not 
confined by it. I was in this ſtate adviſed to try what is. called 
the American Recipe (gum guaiacum and nitre diſſolved in ſpie 
rits) ; it had apparently been of eſſential ſervice to a friend of 
mine, who from the inability to walk a mile for ſome years, was 
believed to be reſtored by che uſe of this medicine to a good ſtate 
of health, ſo as to walk ten miles a day. In addition to this 
medicine I drank, as my common beverage with my meals, 
ſpruce beer. I had fo high. an opinion of this medicine in the 
gout, and of ſpruce beer as an antiſcorbutic, that I contemplay 
ted with much ſatisfaftion, and with very little doubt, the per- 
fect reſtoration of my health and ſtrength; but I was miſerably 
deceived ; for in September 3788 I was ſeized with the gout in 
a degree that none but arthritics, and indeed but few of thoſe, 
can eaſily conceive. From this time till Auguſt 1789 I ſcarce» 
ly ever paſſed a' comfortable day; ſeven months of this time L 
had been conhned, my health ſeemed much impaired, my 
ſtrength was diminiſhed, and iny appetite almoſt gone. In this 
ſtate my friends preſſed me to confult you. I was unwilling 
for ſome time to do ity as I had loft all hope of relief; however, 
when J had determined to apply to you, I likewiſe determined 
to give up every prejudice of my own reſpecting my caſe, and 
to adhere moſt fridtly to your advice. On the 20th» of Au- 
guſt 1789 I conſulted you, on the 25th 1 entered upon the re- 
gimen, which you preſcribed, and which was as follows. 
& Drink no malt liquor on any account. Let your beverage 
„ at dinner conſiſt of two glaſſes of wine diluted with three: 
ee half-pints of water. On no account drink any more wine or 
« ſpirituous liquors in the courſe of the day; but, if you wank 
4 more liquid, take cream and water, or milk and ye or 
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« lemonade, with tea, coffee, chocolate. Uſe the warm bath 
« twice a week for half an hour before going to bed, at the 
« degree of heat which is moſt grateful to your ſenſations, 
Eat meat conſtantly at dinner, and with it any kind of tender 
vegetables you pleaſe. Keep the body open by two evacua- 
« tions daily, if poſſible without medicine, if not take the ſize 
« of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary occaſionally, or five grains 
« of rhubarb every night. Uſe no violent exerciſe, which may 
« ſubje&t yourſelf to fodden changes from heat to cold; but as 
« much moderate exerciſe as may be, without being much fa- 
« tigued or {tarved with cold. Take ſome ſupper every night; 
« a {mall quantity of animal food is preferred; but if your pa- 
« Jate refuſes this, take vegetable food, as fruit pye, or milk ; 
« ſomething ſhould be eaten, as it might be injurious to you to 
« faſt too long.” To the whole of this I adhered moſt ſeru- 
ulouſly, and ſoon found my appetite improve, and with it my 
drength and ſpirits. I had in December a ſevere attack, and 
two or three light ones in the courſe of twelve months; but 
the improvement in the genera] ſtate of my health induced me 
to perſevere. On the 18th of Auguſt 1790 1 had another ſe- 
vere attack, but it went off eaſter than before, and I ſoon reco- 
yered ſufficiently to go to Buxton, which you adviſed me to, 
and from which T reaped great benefit ; nevertheleſs on the 29th 
of December I had a flight attack in compariſon of ſome that I 
had before experienced, and from that time I was free from 
gout, and enjoyed my health perfectly well till the fourth week 
in October 1791; from that till the third week in October 
1792; from that till the third week in October 1793; and from 
that till June 1794. From what happened for the laſt three 
years I dreaded the month of October; but I eſcaped then, and 
have enjoyed my health moſt perfectly ever ſince till within the 
laſt week, that I have had a ſlight attack in one knee, which is 
nearly gone, without any ſymptom to lead me to ſuppoſe that it 
J 8 
I adhered to your advice moſt ſerupulouſly for the firſt 
year; and in regard to the not drinking malt liquor, and taking 
ouly the two glaſſes of wine with water, I have never deviat 
but two days; and then the firſt day I only drank 'one glafs of 
ale and one glaſs of Champaigne; on the ſecond only one glaſs 
of Champaigne. With regard to the warm bath, I only uſe it 
now when I have gouty ſymptoms upon me, and in ſuch ſituati- 
ons I find it of infinite ſervice ; and in other reſpedts I continue 
to live according to your direction. 
Many han Fr have laughed at the idea of my perſeverance 
in a ſyſtem, which has not te able to cure the gout after five 
| 0 * 7 2 e years 
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2 trial; but ſuch perſons are either ignorant of what I be. 
fore ſuffered, or totally unacquainted with the nature of the dif. 
order. Under the bleſſing of Providence, by an adherence to 
your advice, I an reaping all the benefit you flattered me] 
might expect from it, viz. my attacks leſs frequent, my ſuffer. 
ings leſs acute, and an improvement in the general ſtate of my 
health. | 
e have been particular in this account of myſelf at your re. 
queſt, and am, Sir, &c. 
MorLEy, near DERBV, 5 
February 10th, 1795. mur Wu 
There are ſituations nevertheleſs in which a paroxyſm of gout 
has been believed to be deſirable, as relieving the patient from 
other diſagreeable diſeaſes, or debilities, or ſenſations. Thus 
when the liver is torpid, a perpetual uneaſineſs and depreſſion of 
ſpirits occur; which a fit of gout is ſuppoſed to cure by a me- 
taſtaſis of the diſeaſe, . Others have acquired epileptic fits, pro- 
bably from the diſagreeable ſenſation of a chronically inflamed 
liver; which they ſuppoſe the pain and inflammation of gout 
would relieve. When gouty patients become much debilitated 
by the progreſs of the dileaſe, they are liable to dropſy of the 
cheſt, which they ſuppoſe a fit of the gout would relieve, But 
in all theſe caſes the attempt to procure a paroxyſm of gout by 
wine, or aromatics, or volatiles, or bliſters, or mineral waters, 
ſeldom ſucceeds ; and the patients are obliged to apply to other 
methods of relief adapted to their particular caſes. In the two 
former ſituations ſmall repeated doſes of calomel, or mercurial 
unction on the region of the liver may ſucce2d, by giving new 
activity to the yeſſels of the liver, either to ſecrete or to abſorb 
their adapted fluids, and thus to remove the cauſe of the gout, 
rather than to promote a fit of it. In the laft caſe the tincture, 
of digitalis, and afterwards the claſs of ſorbentia, muſt be ap- 
lied to. | | 
; M. M. In young ſtrong patients the gout ſhould be cured by. 
veneſection and cathartics and diluents, with poultices exter-, 
nally. But it has a natural criſis by producing calcareous mat- 
ter on the inflamed membrane, and therefore in old enfeebled 
people it is ſafeſt to wait for this criſis, attending to the natural 
eyacuations and the degree of fever; and in young ones, where, 
it is not attended with much fever, it is cuſtomary and popular 
not to bleed, but only to keep the body open with aloes, to uſe 
entle ſudorifics, as neutral falts, and to give the bark at the, 
decline of the fit ; which is particularly uſeful where the patient 
ht 
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is much debilitated. See Arthritis ventriculi, Claſs I. 2. 4. 6. 
and Sect, XXV. 17. | 
When there is not. much fever, and the patient is debilitated 
with age, or the continuance of the diſeaſe, a moderate opiate, _ 
as twenty drops of tincture of opium, or one grain cf ſolid 
opium, may be taken every night with advantage. Extetnally 
a paſte made with double the quantity of yeaſt is a good poul- 
tice; and booterkins made with oiled filk, as they confine the 


! 


perſpirable matter, keep the part moiſt and ſupple, and thence 
telieve the pain like poultices. 

The only ſafe way of moderating the diſeaſe is by an uniform 
and equal diminution, or a total abſtinence from fermented li- 
quors, with the cautions directed in Sect. XII. 7. 8. The con- 
tinued uſe of ftrong bitters, as of Portland's powder, or bark, 
has been frequently injurious, as ſpoken of in the Materia Me- 
dica, Art. IV. 2. 11. 
One of my acquaintance, who was much afflicted with the 
rout, abſtaĩned for about half a year from beer and wine; and 
not having reſolution to perſiſt, returned to his former habits 
of potation in leſs quantity; and obſerved that he was then for 
one winter ſtronger and freer from the goyt than uſual. This 
however did not long continue, as the diſeaſe afterwards return- 
ec with its uſual or increaſed violence. This I think is a cir- 
cumſtance not unlikely to occur, as opium has a greater effect 
after its uſe has been a while intermitted ; and the debility or 
torpor, which is the cauſe of gout, is thus for a few months 
prevented by the greater irritability of the ſyſtem, acquired 
during the leſſened uſe of fermented liquor. 

For the fame reaſon an ounce of ſpirituous tincture of gua- 
lacum, or of bark, is ſaid to have for ſome time prevented re- 
turns of the gout; which has afterwards, like all other great 
ſtimuli when . continued, been ſucceeded by greater debi- 
ny, and deſtroyed the patient. This ſeems to have been 
exemplified in the caſe of the ingenious Dr. Brown, ſee Pre- 
face to his Elementa Medicinz ; he found temporary re- 
* from the ſtimulus of wine, regardleſs of its future ef- 


16. Rheumatifmus. Acute rheumatiſm. There is reaſon to 
Lupe, that rheumatic inflammations, like the gouty ones, are 
not a primary diſeaſe ; but that they are the conſequence of a 
tranſlation of morbid action from one part of the ſyſtem to 
mother, This idea is countenanced by the frequent change of 
place of rheumatic-like gouty inflammations, and from their at- 
lcking two ſimilar parts at the ſame time, as both ankles and 


both 


k 
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both wriſts, and theſe attacks being in ſücceſſion to each other, cu 
Whereas it is not probable that both feet or both hands ſhould dit 
at the ſame time be equally expoſed to any external cauſe of the ble 
diſeaſe, as to cold or moiſture; and leſs ſo that theſe ſhould oc- 
cur in ſucreſſion. Laſtly, from the iuflammatory diatheſis in del 
this diſeaſe being more difficult to ſubdue, and more dangerous mi 
in event, than other common inflammations, eſpecially to preg- ſup 
nant women, and in weak conſtitutions. 1 : fin; 
From this idea of the rheumatiſm being not a primary diſ. ſee 
eaſe; like the gout, but a transferred morbid action owing to cot 
the previous torpor of ſome other gart of the ſyſtem, we per- abo 
ceive why it attacks weak people with greater pertinacity than mal 
ſtrong ones; reſiſting or recurring again and again after fre- | 
nent evacuations, in a manner very different from primary in- Cat 
3 ; becanſe the cauſe is not removed, which is at a W: 


diſtance from the ſeat of the inflammation, pee 
This alſo accounts for rheu tie inflammations fo very rare- 

ly terminating in ſuppuration, becauſe like the gout the original 

cauſe is not in the inflamed part, and therefore does not conti- 

nue to act after the inflammation commences. Inftead of ſup- 

puration in this diſeaſe, as well as in the gout a quantity of F— 


mucus or coagulable lymph is formed on the inflamed mem- hanc 
brane; which in the gout changes into chalkſtones, and in the pura 
rheumatiſm is either reabſorbed, or lies on the membrane; pro- pect 
ducing pains on motion long after the termination of the in- mati 

- Aammation, which pains are called chronic rheumatiſm. The reſuf 
membranes, which have thus been once or repeatedly inflamed, (ure, 
become leſs mobile, or leſs liable to be affected by.ſympathy, as WM nt: 
appears by the gout affecting new parts, when. the joints of the his m 
foot have been frequently inflamed by it; hence as. the cauſe of 2 
7 


the inflammation does not exiſt in the inflamed part, and as ray, 
this part becomes leſs liable to future attacks, it ſeldom ſuppu- 18 J. 


rates. g ſpring 
Secondly;. when rheumatiſm affects the muſcles, of the cheſt, celer⸗ 
it produces ſymptoms ſimilar to pleuriſy, but are diſtinguiſhed 
from that by the patient having previouſly ſuffered rheumatic 17. 
affections in other parts, and by the pertinacity or continuance and oj 
of the inflammatory ſtate of the patient, this ſhould: be termed W 
pleurodyne rheumatica. | ind, 
Thirdly, when rheumatic inflammation affects the bowels, ble 
it produces a diſeaſe very different from enteritis, or common oy 
inflammation of the bowels,. and. ſhould be termed enteralgia | ik 
rheumatica. The pain is leſs than in enteritis, and the diſeaſe *. d 
of longer continuance, with harder pulſe, and the blood equally WW en ot 
Gizy. It is attended with frequent dejections, with much mu- fre 


cus, 
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cus, and previous griping pains, but without vomiting; and 


differs perhaps from dyſentery from its not being attended with 


bloody ſtools, and not being infectious. 

Fourthly, there is another kind of rheumatifm attended with 
pn which ſuppurates, and ſhould be termed rheumatiſ- 
mus ſuppurans. It is generally believed to be the gout, till 
ſuppuration takes place on the ſwelled joint; and, as che patient 
finks, there are ſloughs formed over the whole mouth; and he 
ſeems to be deſtroyed by inflammation or gangrene of the mu- 
cous membranes, I have twice ſeen this diſeaſe in patients 
about ſixty. Some other diſeaſes are erroneouſly called rheu- 
matic, as hemicrania, and odontalgia. See Sect. XX VI. z. 

M. M. In the three former kinds veneſection repeatedly, 
Cathartics. Antimonials. Diluents. Neutral falts. Oil. 
Warm bath. Afterwards the bark. Opium with or without 
ipecacuanha; but not till the patient is conſiderably, weakened. 
Sweats forced early in the diſeaſe do injury. Opium given ear- 
ly in the diſeaſe prolongs it. In the laſt kind, 1 ſtimu- 
lants, as wine and water, mucilage, ſorbentia. | 

The following is a caſe of ſuppurative rheumatiſm. Mr. 

— about ſixty, was ſuppoſed to have the gout in his 
hand, which however ſuppurated, and it was then called the ſup- 
purative rheumatiſm. He had lived rather intemperately in reſ- 
pect to wine, and was now afflicted with a tendency to inflam- 
mation of the mucous membranes. As he lay onthe bed half 
reſupine, propped up with pillows, and alſo ſlept in that poſ- 
ture, his lower jaw dropped by its own weight, when the vo- 
luntary power of the muſcles was ſuſpended, "The mucus of 
his mouth and throat became quite dry, and at length was ſuc- 
ceeded with ſloughs; this was a moſt diſtreſſing circumſtance to 
him, and was in vain endeavoured to be relieved by ſupporting 
his jaw by flender ſteel ſprings fixed to his night-cap, and by 
ſprings of elaſtic gum. The ſloughs ſpread and ſeemed to ac- 
celerate his death. See Claſs I. I. 3. 2. | 


17. Ery/#pelas. The eryſipelas differs from the zona ignei 
and e of 1 N its being attended with | 
which is ſometimes of the ſenſitive irritated or inflammatory 
kind, with ſtrong and full pulſe ; and at other times with weak 
pulſe and great inirritability, as when it precedes or attends 
mortifications, See Claſs II. 3 

ike the zona ignea above deſcribed, it ſeems to be a ſecon- 
dary diſeaſe, having for its primary part the torpor or inflamma- 
tion of ſome internal or diſtant membrane, as appears from its 
lo frequently attending wounds; ſometimes ſpreading _ iſ= 

| : ues 
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ſues over the whole limb, or back, by ſympathy with a tendon 
or membrane, which is ſtimulated by the peaſe in them. In its 
more violent degree I ſuppoſe that it ſympathizes with ſome ex- 
tenſive internal membranes, as of the liver, ſtomach, or brain, 
Another reaſon, which countenances this idea, is, that the in- 
flammation gradually changes its ſituation, one part healing as 
another inflames ; as happens in reſpect to more diſtant parts in 
ut and rheumatiſm ; and which ſeems to ſhew, that the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe is not in the ſame place with the inflammation, 
rap thirdly, becauſe the eryſipelas of the face and head is lia- 
le to affect the membranes of the brain; which were probably 
in theſe caſes the original or primary ſeat of the diſeaſe ; and 
laſtly, becauſe the fits of eryſipelas, like thoſe of the gout, are 
liable to return at certain annual or monthly periods, as further 
treated of in Claſs II. 1. 3. 2. | | 
Many caſes of eryſipelas from wounds or bruiſes are related 
in Deſault's Surgical Journal, Vol. II. in which poultices are 
ſaid to do great injury; as well as oily or fatty applications. Sa. 
turnine ſolutioris were ſometimes uſed with advantage. A grain 
of emetic tartar given te clear the ſtomach and bowels, is ſaid 
to be of great ſervice. 


18. Teſtium tumor in gonorrhea. Mr. Hunter in his Treatiſe 
on the Venereal Diſeaſe obſerves, that the tumor of the teſtes 
in gonorrhcea ariſes from their ſympathy with the inflammation 
of the urethra ; and that they are not ſimilar to the actions ariſing 
from the application of venereal matter, whether by abſorption 
or otherwiſe; as they ſeldom or never ſuppurate; and when ſup- 
puration happens, the matter produced is not venereal. Trea- 

tiſe on V enereal Diſeaſe, p. 53. 


19. Teftium tumor in parotidite. The ſympathy between 
ſome parts about the throat and the genitals has been treatedof 
in Claſs IV. 1.2. 7. The ſwelling of the teſtes, when that of 
the parotis ſubſides, ſeems to ariſe from the aſſociation of ſuc- 
eeſſive action; as the tenſion of the penis in hydrophobia ap- 
pears to ariſe from the previous ſynchronous aſſociations of the 
ſenſitive motions of theſe parts; but the manner of the produc- 
tion of both theſe aſſociations is yet very obſcure. In women 2 
ſwelling of the breaſts often ſucceeds the decline of the mumps 
by — 5 wonderful ſympathy. See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 7. andl. 
I. 2. 15. In many perſons a delirium ſucceeds the frealling of 
the parotis, or the ſubſequent ones of the teſtes or breatts; 
which is ſometimes fatal, and ſeems to ariſe from a ſympathy of 
ſucceflive action, and not of ſynchronous action, of the _ 
95k 2. 2 2 
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branes of the brain with thoſe of the parotide glands. Some- 
times a ſtupor comes on inſtead of this delirium, which is re- 
lieved by fomenting the ſhaved head for an hour or two. See 
Claſs II. 1. 3. 4. . 6. 2365 


ORDO 1. 
Increaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS III. 
 Catenated with Voluntary Mitions, 


SPECIES. 


1. Deglutitio invita, When any one is told not to ſwallow 
his ſaliva, and that eſpecially if his throat be a little ſore, he 
finds a neceſſity of immediately ſwallowing it; and this the 
more certainly, the more he voluntarily endeavours not to do ſo. 

In this caſe the voluntary power exerted by our attention to 
the pharinx renders it more ſenſible to irritation, and therefore 
occaſions it to be more frequently induced to ſwallow the ſali- 
va, Here the irritation induces a volition to ſwallow it, which 
is more powerful than the deſire not to ſwallow it. See XXIV. 
1. 7. So in reverie, when the voluntary power was exerted on 
any of the ſenſes, as of fight or taſte, the objects of thoſe ſenſes. 
became perceived; but not otherwiſe. Sea. XIX. 6. This 
is a troubleſome ſymptom in ſome ſore throats. | 

M. M. Mucilage, as*ſugar and gum arabic. Warm water 
5 in the mouth frequently, as a fomentation to the inflamed 

roat, g 


2. Nifitatio invita, Involuntary winking with the eye-lids, 
and twitchings of the face, are originally induced by an endea- 
vour-to relieve ſome difagreeable ſenſations about inflamed eyes, 
as the dazzling of light; and afterwards theſe motions become 
catenated with other motions or ſenſations, ſo as not to be go- 
verned by the will. Here the irritation firſt produces a volition 
to wink, which by habit becomes ſtronger than the anti- volition 
not to wink. | 

This ſubject is rendered difficult from the common accepta- 
tion of the word, volition, including previous deliberation, as 
well as the voluntary exertion, which ſucceeds it, In the voli- 
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tions here ſpoken of there is no time for deliberation or choice 
of objects, but the voluntary act immediately ſucceeds the ſen- 
ſation which excites it. es, 

M. M. Cover the affected parts with a ſticking plaſter or a 
bliſter. Paſs a fine needle and thread through a part of the ſkin, 
over the muſcle, which moves, and attach the other end of the 
thread by a ſticking plaſter to a diſtant part. An iſſue behind 
the ear. To practiſe daily by a looking-glaſs to ſtop the mo- 
tions with the hand. See the cure of a A, of the leaping of a 
muſcle of the arm, Sect. XVII. 1. 8. See Convulſio debilis, 
Claſs III. 1. 1. 5. 


3. * invitus. Involuntary laughter. When the plea- 
ſure ariſing from new combinations of words and ideas, as in 
puns; or of other circumſtances, which are ſo trivial, as to in- 
duce no voluntary exertion to compare or conſider their preſent 
importance or their future conſequence ; the pleaſure is liable 
to riſe into pain; that is, the ideas or ſenſual motions become 
exerted too violently for want of ſome antitheſiſtic ideas; in the 
ſame manner as thoſe muſcles, which have weak antagoniſts, as 
thoſe of the calf of the leg, are liable to fall into cramp or pain- 
ful contraction. In this ſituation a ſcream is begun to relieve 
this pain of ideas too violently exerted, which is ſtopped again 
ſoon, as explained in Sect. XXXIV. 1. 4. and Claſs I. 1. 1, 
4. ad IV. 2. 3. 3. 

The pain, into which this pleaſure riſes, which would excite 
the ſcream of laughter, has been felt forcibly by every one; 
when they have been under ſuch circumſtances, as have induc- 
ed them to reſtrain it by a counter-volition; till at length the 
increaſed aſſociate motions produce ſo much pain as to over- 
come the counter-volition, and the patient burſts out into inde- 
cent laughter, contrary to his will in the common acceptation of 
that word. | 


4. Luſus digitorum inuitus. An awkward playing with the 
fingers in ſpeaking in public. Theſe habits are began through 
baſſifulneſs, and ſeem rather at firſt deſigned to engage the at- 
tention in part, and thus prevent the diſagreeable ideas of mau- 
vaiſe hont; as timorous boys whiſtle, when they are obliged to 
walk in the dark; and as it is ſometimes neceſſary to emplo 
raw ſoldiers in perpetual manceuvres, as they advance to the 


charge. 
5. Unguium morſiuncula invita. Biting the nails is a de- 


prayed habit ariſing from ſimilar cauſes as thoſe of the laſt article. 
M. M. Dip the fingers in ſolution of aloes, 8, 
* . ” . 6. Vigilia 
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6. Vigilia invita. Watchfulneſs, where the perſon wiſhes; 
and endeavours to fall aſleep, properly belongs. to this place, as 
the wiſh or volition to fleep prevents the defired effect; be- 


cauſe ſleep conſiſts in an abolition of volition. See Claſs III. 
1. 2. 3. 


ORDO L 
Increaſed Aſſoctate Motions. 
GENUS IV. 


Cattnated with External Influences. 
SPECIES. 


t. Vita evi. Life of an egg. The eggs of fowls were 
ſhewn by Mr. J. Hunter to ref the freezing proceſs in theit 
living ſtate more powerfully, than when they were killed b 
having the yolk and white ſhook together. Philoſ Tranſ. It 
may be aſked, does the heat during the incubation of 9885 act 
28 a ſtimulus exciting the living prineiple into activity? Or 
does it act fimply as a cauſa fine qua non, as an influence; 
which penetrating the maſs, removes the particles of it to a 
greater diftance from each other; ſo as to allow their movement 
over each other, in the ſame manner as heat is conceived to 
produce the fluidity of water; not by ſtimulus; but by its pe- 
netrating influence? Ot may elementary heat in its uncom- 
dined ſtate be ſuppoſed to act only as an influence neceſſary to 
life in its natural quantity; whence torpor and death — 
the eduction of it from the body; but in its increafed ſtate 
above what is natural, or uſual, that it acts as a ſtimulus; 
which we have a ſenſe to perceive; and whieh excites many 
parts of the ſyſtem into unnatural action? See Claſs IV. I. 1. C. 


2. Vita hiemi- durmientium. The torpor of inſects, and birds, 
and quadrupeds, during the cold ſeaſon, has been called ſleep j 
but I ſuppoſe it muſt ger very much from that ſtate of an- 
mal life, ſince not only all voluntary power is ſuſpended; but 
ſenſation and vaſcular motion has ceafed, and can only be re- 
ſtored by the influence of heat. There have been related in- 
ſtances of ſnails, which have recovered life and motion on be- 
nz put into water after having experienced muny years of tors 

A a2 pidity, 
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pidity, or apparent death, in the cabinets of the curious. Here 
the water as well as the heat are required not only as a ſtimu. 
lus, but as a cauſa fine qua non of fluidity and motion, and con- 
ſequent life. 


3. Pullulatio arborum. The annual reviveſcence of the bud; 
of trees ſeems not only to be owing to the influence of the re. 
turning warmth of the ſpring, but alſo to be catenated with ſo- 
lar gravitation; becauſe ſeeds and roots and buds, which are 
analogous to the eggs of animals, put forth their ſhoots by a 

leſs quantity of heat in ſpring, than they had undergone in the 
latter part of autumn, which may however be aſcribed to their 
previous torpid ſtate, and conſequent accumulation of ſenſoria 
power, or irritability; as explained in Botanic Garden, Part Il. 
Cant. I. I. 322. note. Other circumſtances, which counte- 
nance the idea, that vegetation is affected by ſolar gravitation, 
as well as by heat, may be obſerved in the ripening of the ſeed; 
of plants both in thoſe countries where the ſummers are ſhon, 
and in thoſe where they are long. And by ſome flowers cloſing 
their bells at noon, or ſoon after; and hence ſeem to ſleep ra- 
ther at ſolar diurnal periods, than from the influence of cold, or 
the deficiency of light. ; | 


4. Orgaſmatis venerei periodus. The venereal orgaſm of 
birds and quadrupeds commences or returns about the vernal or 
autumnal equinoxes, and thence ſeems in reſpect to their great 
periods to be 8 by ſolar influence. But if this orgaſm 
be diſappointed of its object, it is faid to recur at about monthly 
periods, as obſerved in mares and bitches in this reſpe& reſemb- 
ling the female catamenia. See Se. XXXVI--2. 3. and Se, 
XVI. 13. 

5. Brachii concuſſio electrica. The movement of the arm, 
even of a paralytic patient, when an electric ſhock is paſſed 
through it, is owing to the ſtimulus of the exceſs of electrici- 
ty. hen a piece of zinc and ſilver, each about the ſize of a 
crown-piece, are placed one under the upper lip, and the other 
on the tongue, ſo as the outer edges may be brought into con- 
tact, there is an appearance of light in the eyes, as often as the 
outer edges of theſe metals are brought into contact or ſeparat- 
ed; which is another-inſtance of the ſtimulus of the paſſage of 
electric ſhocks through the fibres of the organs of ſenſe, as well 
as through the muſcular fibres. See Sect. XII. 1. 1. and firſt 
addit. note to Vol. I. of this work. But in its natural ſtate 
electricity ſeems only to act as an influence on animal and E 
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getable bodies; of the ſalutary or injurious effects of which we 
have yet no preciſe knowledge. — 55 

Vet if regular journals were kept of the variations of at- 
moſpheric electricity, it is probable ſome diſcoveries of its in- 
fluence on our ſyſtem might in time be diſcovered. For this 
purpoſe a machine on the principle of Mr. Bennet's electric 
doubler might be applied to the pendulum of a clock, ſo as to 
manifeſt, and even to record the daily or hourly variations of 
aerial electricity. Which has already been executed, and ap- 
plied to the pendulum of a Dutch wooden clock, by Mr. Ben- 
net, curate of Wirkſworth in Derbyſhire. | 

Beſides the variations of the degree or kind of atmoſpheric 
electricity, ſome animals, and ſome men, ſeem to poſſeſs a great- 
er power of accumulating this fluid in themſelves than others. 
Of which a famous hiſtory of a Ruſſian prince was lately pub- 
liſhed ; who, during the clear and ſevere froſts of that country, 
could not move himſelf in bed without luminous corruſcations. 
Such may have been the caſe of thoſe people, who have been re- 
ated to have taken fire ſpontaneouſly, and to have been reduced 
to'aſhes. The electric concuſſion from the gymnotus electricus, 
and torpedo, are other inſtances of the power of the animal ſyſ- 
tem to accumulate electricity, as in theſe it is uſed as a weapon 
of defence, or for the purpoſe of taking their prey. 

Some have believed that the accumulation or paffage of the 
magnetic fluid might affect the animal ſyſtem, and have aſſerted 
that the application of a large magnet to an aching tooth has 
quickly effected a cure. If this experiment is again tried in 
odontalgia, or hemicrania, the painful membrane of the tooth 
or head ſhould be included between the ſouth and north poles of 
a horſe-ſhoe magnet, or between the contrary poles of two dif 
ferent magnets, that the magnetiſm may be accumulated on the 
torpid part, | | 


6. Oxygenatio ſanguinis. The variation of the quantity of 
oxygen gas exiſting in the atmoſphere muſt aſtect all breathing 
animals; in its excefs this too muſt be eſteemed a ſtimulus z 
but in its natural quantity would ſeem to act as an influence, or 
cauſe, without which animal life cannot exiſt even a minute. 
It is hoped that Dr. Beddees's plan for a pneumatic infirmary, 
for the purpoſe of putting this and various other airs to the teſt 
of experiment, will meet with public encouragement, and ren- 
der conſumption, aſthma, cancer, and many diſeaſes conquerable, 
which at preſent prey with unremitted devaſtation on all orders 
and ages of —. | 
| | 7. Humectatis 
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7. Humettatio _— Water, and probably the vapour of 
water diffolved or diffuſed in the atmoſphere, unites by mechani. 
. cal attraction with the unorganized cuticle, and foftens and en. 
larges itz as may be ſeen in the looſe and wrinkled ſkin of the 
hands of waſherwomen; the fame probably occurs to the mu. 
cous membrane of the lungs in moiſt weather ; and by thicken, 
ing it increaſes the difficulty of reſpiration of fome people, who 
are ſaid to be aſthmatical. So far water may be ſaid to act as an 
influx or influence, but when it is taken up by the mouths of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem, it muſt excite thoſe mouths into action, 
and then acts as a ſtimulus, 

There appears from hence to be four methods by which ani. 
mal bodies are penetrated by external things. I. By their ſti- 
mulus, which induces the abſorbent vellak to imbibe them, 
2. By mechanical attraction, as when water ſoftens the cuticle, 
3- By chemical attraction, as when oxygen paſſes through the 
membranes of the air-veſſels of the lungs, and combines with 
the blood. And laſtly, by influx without mechanical attraction, 
chemical combination, or animal abforption, as the univerſal 
fluids of heat, gravitation, electricity, magnetiſm, and perhaps 
of other ethereal fluids yet unknown. | 


ORDO II. 
Decreqſed Aſſociate Motions. 
'1| Gntmeted with frritative- Motions, 


As irritative muſcular motions are attended with pain, when 
they are exerted too weakly, as well as when they are exerted 
too ſtrongiy; ſo irricative ideas become attended with ſenſation, 
when they art exerted too weakly, as well as when they are 
exerted. too ſtrongly. Which accounts for theſe ideas being at- 
8 ſenſation- in the various kinds of vertigo deſcribed 

W. g 
There is great difficulty in tracing the immediate cauſe of 
the: deficiencies: of action of ſome links of the aſſoeiations of 
writative motions ; firſt; becauſe the trains and tribes of moti- 
ans, which compoſe theſe links, are fo widely extended as to 
embrace almoſt the. whole animal ſyſtem; and feeondly, becauſe 
when the firſt link of an aſſociated train of actions is exerted 
wich too great energy, the ſecond link by reverſe ſympathy = 
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be affected with torpor, And then this ſecond link may tranf- 
mit, as it were, this torpor to a third link, and at the ſame time 
regain its own energy of action; and it is poſſible this third link 
may in like manner tranſmit its torpor to a fourth, and thus re- 
gain its own natural quantity of motion. | 

I ſhall endeavour to explain this by an example taken from 
ſenſitive aſſociated motions, as the origin of their diſturbed ac · 
tions is more eaſily detected. This morning I ſaw an elderly 
perſon, who had gradually loſt all the teeth in his upper jaw, 
and all of the under except three of the molares; the laſt of 
theſe was now looſe, and occaſionally painful; the fangs of 
which were almoſt naked, the gums being much waſted both 
within and without the jaw, ifs is a man of attentive obſer- 
vation, and aſſured me, that he had again and again noticed, 
that, when a pain commenced in the membranes of the alveolar 
proceſs of the upper jaw oppolite to the looſe tooth in the under 
one (which had frequently occurred for ſeveral days paſt,) the 
pain of the looſe tooth ceaſed, And, that, when the pain after 
wards extended to the ear and temple on that fide, the pain in 
the membranes of the upper jaw ceaſed, In this caſe the mem 
branes of the alveolar —. of the upper jaw became torpid, 
and conſequently painful, by their reverſe . with the 
too violent actions of the inflamed membranes of the looſe tooth ; 
and then by a ſecondary ſympathy the membranes about the ear 
and temple became torpid, and painful ; and thoſe of the alveo- 
lar proceſs of the upper jaw regained their natural quantity of 
action, and ceaſed to be painful, A great many more nice and 
attentive obſervations are wanted to Jocidae theſe curious Cir» 
cumſtances- of aſſociation, which will be found to be of the 
greateſt importance in the cure of many diſeaſes, and lead us 
w the knowledge of fever, | | 


SPECIES. 


1. Cutis frigida pranſorum. Chillneſs after dinner t- 
ly attends weak people, or thoſe who have been exhauſted by 
exerciſe; it ariſes. from the great expenditure of the ſenſo- 
rial power on the organs of digeſtion, which are ſtimulated 
into violent action by the aliment; and the veſſels of the ſkin, 
which are aſſociated with them, become in ſome meaſure torpid 
by reverſe ſympathy; and a conſequent chillneſs ſucceeds with 
leſs abſorption of atmoſpheric moiſture. See the ſubſequent 


article, N44 
| 2. Pallet 


, 
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2. Pallor urine pranſorum. The paleneſs of urine after a 
full meal is an inſtance of reverſe affociation z where the ſecon- 
dary part of a train of aſſociate motions acts with lefs energy 
in conſequence of the greater exertions of the primary part, 
After dinner the abſorbent veſſels of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
are ſtimulated into greater action, and drink up the newly taken 
aliment; while thoſe, which are ſpread in great number on the 
neck of the bladder, abſorb leſs of the aqueous part of the urine 
than uſual, which is therefore diſcharged in a more dilute ſtate; 
and has been termed crude by ſome medical writers, but it only 
indicates, that fo great a proportion of the ſenſorial power is ex- 
pended on digeſtion and abſorption of the aliment, that other 

of the ſyſtem act for a time with leſs energy. See Claſs 


IV. I. 1.6. 


3. Pallor urinæ a frigore cutaneo. There is a temporary 
diſcharge of pale water, and a diarrhœa, induced by expoſing 
the ſkin to the cold air; as is experienced by boys, who ſtrip 
themſelves before bathing. In this caſe the mouths of the eu- 
taneous lymphatics become torpid by the ſubduction of their ac- 
cuſtomed degree of heat, and thoſe of the bladder and inteſtines 


become torpid by direct fympathy ; whence leſs of the thinner 


part of the urinary ſecretion, and of the mucus of the inteſtines, 
is reabſorbed. See Se. XXIX. 4. 6. This effect of fudden- 
Iy cooling the fkin by the aſperſion of cold water has been uſed 
with ſucceſs in coſtiveneſs, and has produced evacuations, when 
other means have failed. When young infants are afflicted with 
griping joined with coſtiveneſs, I have ſometimes directed them 
to be taken out of a warm bed, and carried about for a few mi- 
nutes in a cool room, with almoſt inſtant relief, 


4 Pallor ex ægritudine. When ſickneſs of ſtomach firſt 
occurs, a paleneſs of the ſkin attends it; which is owing to the 
aſſociation or catenation between the capillaries of the ſtomach 
and the cutaneous ones; which at firſt act by direct ſympathy. 
But in a ſhort time there commences an accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of affociation in the cutaneous capillaries _ 
their ſtate of inactivity, and then the ſkin begins to glow, an 
{ſweats break out, from the increaſed action of the cutaneous 
glands or capillaries, which is now in reverſe ſympathy with thoſe 
of the ſtomach. So in continued fevers, when the ſtomach is 


totally torpid, which is known by the total averſion to ſolid 


the cutaneous capillaries are by reverſe ſympathy in a 
perpetual: ſtate of increaſed activity, as appears from the heat 
of the ſkin. | 
t <2 5. Dyſpnca 
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5. Dyſpnca a balneo frigido, The difficulty of breathing on 
going up to the middle in cold water, is owing to the irritative 
aſſociation or catenation of the action of the extreme veſſels of 
the lungs with thoſe of the ſkin. ' So that when the latter are 
rendered torpid or inaftive by the application of ſudden cold, 
the former become inactive at the ſame time, and retard the cir- 
culation of the blood through the lungs, for this difficulty of 
breathing cannot be owing to the preſſure of the water imped- 
ing the circulation downwards, as it happens equally by a cold 
ſnower- bath, and is ſoon conquered by habitual immerſions. 
The capillaries of the ſkin are rendered torpid by the ſubduc- 
tion of the ſtimulus of heat, and by the conſequent diminution 
of the ſenforial power of irritation, The capillaries of the lungs 
are rendered torpid by the diminution of the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation which is now excited in leſs quantity by the leſſened 
actions of the capillaries of the ſkin, with which they are cate- 
nated, So that at this time both the cutaneous and pulmonary 
capiliaries are principally actuated, as far as they have any ac- 
tion, by the ſtimulus of the blood. But in a ſhort time the ſen- 
ſorial powers of irritation, and of affociation, become accumu- 
lated, and very energetic action of both theſe membranes ſuc- 
res Which thus reſemble the cold and hot fit of an intermit- 
tent fever. | | | 


6. Dyſpepia a pedibus frigidis. When the feet are long cold, 
as in riding in cold and wet weather, ſome people are very lia- 
ble to indigeſtion and conſequent heart-burn. The irritative 
motions of the ſtomach become torpid, and do their office of 
digeſtion imperfectly, in conſequence of their aſſociation with 
the torpid motions of the veſſels of the extremities. Fear, as 
it produces paleneſs and torpidity of the ſkin, frequently occa- 
ſions temporary indigeſtion in conſequence of this aſſociation of 
the veſſels of the ſkin with thoſe of the ſtomach; as riding in 
kr oy roads will give flatulency and indigeſtion to timorous 
people. 

A ſhort expoſure to cold air increaſes digeſtion, which is then 
owing to the reverſe ſympathy between the capillary veſſels of 
the ſkin, and of the ſtomach. Hence when the body is expoſ- 
ed to cold air, within certain limits of time and quantity of cold, 
a reverſe ſympathy of the ſtomach and the ſkin firſt occurs, and 
afterwards a direct ſympathy. In the former caſe the expendi- 
ture of ſenſorial power by the ſkin being leſſened, but not its 
production in the brain; the, ſecond link of the affociation, viz. 
the ſtomach, acquires a greater ſhare of it. In the latter caſe, 
by the continuation of the deficient ſtimulus of heat, the torpor 
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becomes extended to the brain itſelf, or to the trunks of the 
nerves ; and uniyerſal inactivity follows. | 


7. Tuſſit a pedibus frigidis, On ſtanding with the feet in 
thawing ſnow, many people are liable to inceſſant coughing, 
From the torpidity of the abſorbent veſſels of the lungs, in con- 
ſequence of their irritative aſſociations with thoſe of the ſkin, 
they ceaſe to abſorb the ſaline part of the ſecreted mucusy and 
a cough is thus induced by the irritation of this faline ſecretion; 
which is ſimilar to that from the noſtrils in froſty weather, but 
differs in reſpect to its immediate cauſe ; the former being from 
allociation with a diſtant part, and the latter from defect of the 
ſtimulus of heat on the noſtrils themſelves, Sce Catarrhus fri- 


gidus, Claſs I. 2. 3. 3. | 
8. Tufts bepatica. The cough of incbriates, which attends 


the enlargement of the liver, or a chronical inflammation of its 
upper membrane, is ſuppoſed to be produced by the inconveni- 
ence the diaphragm ſuffers from the compreſſion or heat of the 
liver, It differs however effentially from that attending hepati- 
tis, from its not being accompanied with fever, And is per- 


haps rather owing to irritative aſſociation, or reverſe ſympathy, 
between the lungs and the liver. As occurs in ſheep, which 
are liable to a perpetual dry cough, when the fleuk-worm is 
preying on the ſubſtance of their livers. See Claſs II. 1. 1. 5. 
M. M. From half a grain to a grain of opium twice a day. 
A dram of mercurial ointment rubbed on the region of the liver 
every night for eight or ten times, | 


9. Puls arthritica. Gout-cough. I have feen a cough, 
which twice recurred at a few years diſtance in the ſame perſon, 
during his fits of the gout, with ſuch pertinacity and violence 
as to reſiſt veneſection, opiates, bark, bliſters, mucilages, and 
all the uſual methods employed in coughs. It was for a time 
ſuppoſed to be the hooping-cough, from the violence of the ac- 
tion of coughing ; it continued two or three weeks, the patient 
never being able to ſleep more than a few minutes at once 
during the whole time, and being propped up in bed with pil- 
lows night and day. | 
As no fever attended this violent cough, and but little expec- 
toration, and that of a thin and frothy kind, I ſuſpected the 
membrane of the lungs to be rather torpid than inflamed, and 
that the ſaline part of the mucus not being abſorbed ſtimulated 
them into perpetual exertion. And Jaſtly, that though the lungs 
are not ieniuible to cold and heat, and probably therefore leſs . 
| bile ; 
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bile; yet, as they are nevertheleſs liable to conſent with the 
torpor of cold feet, as deſcribed in Species 6 of this Genus, I 
ſuſpected this torpor of the lungs to ſucceed the gout in the 
feet, or to act a vicarious part for them. 


10. Vertigo rotatorig. In the vertigo from circumgyration 
the irritative motions of viſion are increaſed; which is evinced 
from the pleaſure that children receive on being rocked in a cra- 
dle, or by ſwinging on a rope. For whenever ſenſation ariſes 
from the production of irritative motion with leſs energy than 
natural, it is of the difagreeable kind, as from celd or hunger ; 
but when it ariſes from their production with greater energ 
than natural, if it be confined within certain limits, it is of the 
pleaſurable kind, as by warmth or wine, With theſe increaſed 
irritative motions of viſion, I ſuppoſe thoſe of the ſtomach are 
performed with greater energy by direct ſympathy; but when 
the rotatory motions, which produce this diſagrecable vertigo, 
are continued too long, or are too violent, ſickneſs of the ſto- 
mach follows; which is owing to the decreaſed action of that 
organ from its reverſe ſympachy with the increaſed actions of 
the organ of viſion. F or the expenditure of {enſorial power 
by the organ of viſion is always very great, as appears by the 
ſize of the optic nerves; and is now ſo much increaſed as to 
deprive the next link of aſſociation of its due ſhare. As men- 
tioned in Article 6 of this Genus, | 

In the fame manner the undulations of water, or the motions 
of a ſhip, at firſt give pleaſure by increaſing the irritative mo- 
tions belonging to the Kale of viſion; but produce ſickneſs at 
length by expending on one part of the aſſociated train of irri- 
tative actions too much of that ſenſorial power, which uſually 
ſerved the whole of it; whenee ſome other parts of the train ac- 
quire too little of it, and perform their actions in conſequence 
— feebly, and thence became attended with diſagreeable ſen- 
ation. | 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that. when the irritative motions are 
ſtimulated into unuſual action, as in inebriation, they become 
ſuceceded by ſenſation, either of the pleaſurable or painful Kind; 
and thus a new link is introduced between the irrnative moti- 
ons thus excited, and thoſe which uſed to ſucceed them; whence 
the affociation is either diſſevered or much weakened, and thus 
the vomiting in ſea- ſickneſs occurs from the defect of the power 
of aſſociation, rather than from the general deficiency of ſenſo- 
rial power. | 

When a blind man turns round, or when one, who is not 

blind, revolvcs in the dark, a vertigo is produced belonging * 
e 
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the ſenſe of touch. A blind man balances himſelf by the ſenſe 
of touch, which being a leſs perfect means of determining ſmall 
quantities of deviation from the perpendicular, occaſions him to 
walk more carefully upright than thoſe, who balance themſelves 
by viſion. When he revolves, the irritative aſſociations of the 
muſcular motions, which were uſed to preſerve his perpendicu- 
larity, become diſordered by their new modes of ſucceſſive exer, 
tion; and he begins to fall, For his feet now touch the floor 
in manners or directions different from thoſe they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to; and in conſequence he judges leſs perfectly of the 
ſituation of the parts of the floor in reſpect to that of his dwn 
body, and thus loſes his perpendicular attitude. This may be 
ilalkrated by the curious experiment of croſſing one finger over 
the next to it, and feeling of a nut or bullet with che ends of 
them. When, if the eyes be cloſed, the nut or bullet appears 
to be two, from the deception of the ſenſe of touch. 

In this vertigo from gyration, both of the ſenſe of ſight, and 
of the ſenſe of touch, «he primary link of the aſſociated irrita- 
tive motions is increaſed in energy, and the ſecondary ones are 
increaſed at firſt by direct ſympathy ; but after a time they be- 
come decreaſed by reverſe ſympathy with the primary link, ow- 


ing to the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power in general, or to the 


power of aſſociation in particular; becauſe in the laſt caſe, ei- 
ther pleaſurable or painful ſenſation has been introduced between 
the links of a train of icritative motions, and has diſſcvered, or 
much enfeebled them. | 

Dr. Smyth, in his Eſſay on Swinging in Pulmonary Con- 
ſumption, has obſerved, that ſwinging makes the pulſe flower. 
Dr. Ewart of Bath confirmed this obſervation both on himſelf 
and on Col. Cathcart, who was then hectic, and that eyen on 
ſhipboard, where ſome degree of vertigo might be ſuppoſed pre- 


viouſly to exiſt. Dr. Currie of Liverpool not only confirmed 


this obſervation frequently on himſelf, when he was alſo phthi- 
fical, but found that equitation had a ſimilar effect on him, 
uniformly retarding his pulſe, This curious circumſtance can- 
not ariſe from the general effect of exerciſe, or fatigue, as in 
thoſe” "cauſes the pulſe becomes weaker and quicker ; it muſt 
therefore be aſcribed to a degree of vertigo, which attends 
all thoſe modes of motion, which we are not perpetually accuſ- 
tomed to. 5 | 
Dr. Currie has further obſerved, that & in caſes of great de- 
bility the voluntary muſcular exertion requiſite in a ſwing pro- 
duces wearineſs, that is, increaſes debility; and that in ſuch 
inſtances he had frequently noticed, that the diminution of 2 
| re- 
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frequency of the pulſe did not take place, but the contrary.” 
Theſe circumſtances may thus be accounted for. | 

The links of affociation, which are effected in the vertigo 
occaſioned by unuſual motion, are the irritative motions of the 
ſenſe of viſion, thoſe of the ſtomach, and thoſe of the heart and 
arteries. When the irritative ideas of viſion are exerted with 
greater energy at the beginning of vertigo, a degree of ſenſati- 
on is excited, which is of the pleaſurable kind, as above menti- 
oned ; whence the aſſociated trains of irritative motions of the 
ſtomach, and heart, and arteries, act at firſt with greater ener- 
gy, both by direct ſympathy, and by the additional ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation. Whence the pulſe of a conſumptive pati- 
ent becomes ſtronger and conſequently flower. 
But if this vertigo becomes much greater in degree or durati- 
on, the firſt link of this train of aſſociated irritative motions 
expends too much of the ſenſorial power, which was uſually 
employed on the whole train; and the motions of the ſtomach 
become in conſequence exerted with leſs energy. This ap- 
pears, becauſe in this degree of vertigo ſickneſs 1 as 
in ſea- ſickneſe, which has been ſhewn to be owing to leſs ener- 
getic action of the ſtomach. And the motions of the heart and 
arteries then become weaker, and in conſequence more fre- 
quent, by their direct ſympathy with the leſſened actions of the 
ſtomach. See Supplement, I. 12. and Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. The 
general weakneſs from fatigue is owing to a ſimilar cauſe, that 
is, to the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power in the in- 
creaſed ations of one part of the ſyſtem, and the conſequent 
deficiency of it in other parts, or in the whole. 

The abatement of the heat of the ſkin in hectic fever by 
ſwinging, is not only owing to the increaſed ventilation of cool 
air, Faro the reverſe ſympathy of the motions of the cutane- 
ous capillaries with thoſe of the heart and arteries ;z which oc- 
curs in all fevers with arterial debility, and a hot or dry ſkin. 
Hence during moderate ſwinging the action of the heart and 
arteries become ftronger and flower, and the action of the ca- 
pillaries, which was before too great, as appeared by the heat 
of the ſkin, now is leſſened by their reverſe ſympathy with that 
of the heart and arteries. See Supplement, . 8. 


Ii. Vertigo viſualis. Viſual vertigo, The vertigo rotato- 
ria deſcribed as above, was induced by the rotation or undula- 
tion of external objects, and was attended with increaſed action 
of the primary link of the aſſociated motions belonging to viſi- 
on, and with conſequent pleaſure. The vertigo viſualis is ow- | 
ing to leſs perfect viſion, and is not accompanied with plæaſura- 


ble 
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ble ſenſation. This frequently occurs in ſtrokes of the palſy, 
and is then fucceeded by vomiting; it ſometimes precedes epi- 
leptic fits, and often attends thoſe, whoſe fight begins to be im- 
paired by age, * 

In this vertigo the irritative ideas of the apparent motions of 
objects are leſs diſtin, and on that account are not ſucceeded 
by their uſual irritative aſſociations of motion; but excite our 
attention. Whence the 1 . appear to librate or circulate 
according to the motions at our heads, which is called dizzi- 
nefs ; and we lofs the means of balancing ourſelves, or pre- 
ſerving our perpendicularity, by viſion. So that in this verti- 

o the motions of the aſſociated organs are decreaſed by direct 
7 thy with their primary link of irritation; as in the prece- 
ding _ of ſea- ſickneſs they are decreaſed by reverſe ſympa- 
thy. 

"When vertigo affects people about fifty years of age, their 
ſight has generally been ſuddenly impaired; and from their leſs 
accurate viſion they do not Toon enough perceive the apparent 
motions of objects; like a perſon in a room, the walls of 
which are ſtained with the uniform figures of lozenges, ex- 
plained in Sect. XX. 1. This is generally aſcribed to indi- 
geſtion ; but it ceaſes ſpontaneouſly, as the patient acquires the 
habit of balancing himſelf by leſs diſtinct objects. | 

A gentleman about 50 was ſeized with an uncommon degree 
of vertigo, ſo as to fall on the ground, and not to be able to 
turn his head, as he ſat up either in his chair or in his bed, and 
this continued eight or ten weeks. As he had many decayed 
teeth in his mouth, and the vertigo was preceded and ſometimes 
accompanied by pains on one lide of his head, the diſcaſe of a 
tooth was ſuſpected to be the cauſe. And as his timidity was 
too great to admit the extraction of thoſe which were decayed ; 
after the trial of cupping repeatedly, fomentations on his head, 
repeated bliſters, with valerian, Peruvian bark, muſk, opium, 
and variety of other medicines; mercurials were uſed, both ex- 
ternally and internally, with deſign to inflame the membranes of 
the teeth, and by that means to prevent the torpor of the ac- 
tion of the membranes about the temple, and parictal bone; 
which are catenated with the membranes of the teeth by irri- 
tative aſſociation, but not by ſenſitive aſſociation. The event 
was, that as ſoon as the gums became fore with a ſlight ptya- 
liſm, the pains about the head and vertigo gradually diminiſhed, 
and during the ſoreneſs of his gums entirely ceaſed ; but I be- 
lieve recurred afterwards, though in leſs degree. 

The idea of inflaming the membranes of the teeth to pro- 


duce increaſed ſenſation in them, and thus to prevent their irri- 
- tative 
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tative connection with thoſe of the cranium, was taken from 
the treatment of triſmus, or locked jaw, by endeavouring to 
inflame the injured tendon ; which 1s faid to prevent or to re- 


move the ſpaſm of the muſcles of the jaw. See Claſs III. I. 


I, * and 15. | 
„M. Emetics. Bliſters. Iſſues about the head. Ex- 


traction of decayed teeth. Slight ſalivation. Sorbentia. In- 
Citantia, 


12. Vertigo ebrigſa. Vertigo from intoxication is owing to 
the aſſociation of the irritative ideas of viſion with the irrita- 
tive motions of the tomach. Whence when theſe latter become 
much increaſed by the immoderate ſtimulus of wine, the irrita- 
tive motions of the retina are produced with leſs energy by re- 
verſe ſympathy, and become at the ſame time ſucceeded by ſen- 
ſation in eonſequence- of their decreaſed action. See Sect. 
XXI. 3. and XXXV, 1. 2. So converſely when the irritative 
motions of viſion are increaſed by turning round, or by our un- 
accuſtomed agitation at ſea, thoſe of the ſtomach become in- 
verted by reverſe ſympathy, and are attended in conſequence 
with diſagreeable Cnfation, Which decreaſed action of the 
ſtomach is in conſequence of the increaſed expenditure of the 
ſenſorial power on the irritative ideas of viſion, as explained in 
Vertigo rotatoria. | 

Whence though a certain quantity of vinous ſpirit ſtimulates 
the whole ſyſtem into increaſed action, and perhaps even increa- 
ſes the ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain; yet as ſoon as 
any degree of vertigo is produced, it is a 1. that by the 
too great expenditute of ſenſorial power by the ſtomach, and 
its neareſt aſſociated motions, the more diſtant ones, as thoſe of 
viſion, become imperfectly exerted. From henee may be de- 
duced the neceſſity of exhibiting wine in fevers with weak pulſe 
in only appropriated quantity; Ricki if the leaſt intoxication 
be . 5 » ſome part of the ſyſtem muſt act more feebly from 
the unneceſſary expenditure of ſenſorial power, 


13. Vertigo febriculoſa. Vertigo in fevers either proceeds 
from the general deficiency of ſenſorial power belonging to the 
irritative aſſociations, or to a greater expenditure of it on ſome 
links of the trains and tribes of aſſociated irritative motions. 
There is however a lighter vertigo attending all people, who 
have been long confined in bed, on their ficſt riſing; owing 
to their having been fo long unuſed to the apparent motions 
of objects in their ere poſture, or as they pals by * 

that 


diſtreſsfu 
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that they have loſt in part the habit of balancing themſelves by 
them. | $1 


14. Vertigo cerebroſa. Vertigo from injuries of the brain, 
either from external violence, or which attend paralytic attacks, 
are oying to the general deficiency of ſenſorial power. In theſe 

ſituations the vital motions, or thoſe immediately ne- 
ceſſary to life, claim their ſhare of ſenſorial power in the firſt 
place, otherwiſe the patient muſt die; and thoſe motions, which 
are leſs neceſſary, feel a deficiency of it, as theſe of the organs 
of ſenſe and muſcles ; which conſtitute vertigo; and laſtly the 
voluntary motions, which are {till leſs immediately neceſfary to 
life, are frequently partially deſtroyed, as in palſy ; or totally, 
as in apoplexy. 


15. Murmur aurium vertiginoſum. The vertiginous mur- 
mur in the cars, or noiſe inghe head, is compared to the un- 
dulations of the ſound of bells, or to the humming of bees. 
It frequently attends people about 60 years of age ; and like 
the viſual vertigo deſcribed. above is owing to our hearing leſs 
perfectly from the gradual inirritability of the organ on the ap- 
proach of age; and the diſagreeable ſenſation of noiſe attending 
it is owing to the leſs energetic action of theſe irritative moti- 
ons; which not being ſufficiently diſtinct to excite their uſual 


aſſociations become ſucceeded by our attention, like the indiſ- 


tin& view of the apparent motions of objects mentioned in 
vertigo viſualis. "This may be better underſtood from conſi- 
dering the uſe, which blind men make of theſe irritative 
ſounds, which they have taught themſelves to attend to, but 
which eſcape the notice of others. The late blind Juſtice 


Fielding walked for the firſt time into my room, when he once 


viſited me, and after ſpeaking a few words ſaid, & this room is 
about 22 feet long, 18 wide, and 12 high;” all which he gueſſ- 
ed by the ear with great accuracy, . if theſe irritative 
ſounds from the partial loſs of hearing do not correſpond with 
the ſize or uſual echoes of the places, where we are; their ca- 
tenation with other irritative ideas, as thoſe of viſion, becomes 
difſevered or diſturbed ; and we attend to them in conſequence, 
which I think unravels this intricate circumſtance of noiſes be- 
ing always heard in the head, when the ſenſe of hearing begins 
to be impaired, from whatever cauſe it occurs. | 25 
This ringing in the ears alſo attends the vertigo from intoxi- 
cation; for the irritative ideas of ſound are then more weakly 


excited in conſequence of the deficiency of the ſenſorial 2 — | 
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of aſſociation. As is known by this alſo heing attended with 


diſagreeable ſenſation, and by its accompanying other diſeaſes of 
debility, as ſtrykes on the head, fainting fits, and paralytic ſei- 
zures. For in this vertigo from intoxication ſo much ſenſorial 
power in general is expended on the increaſed actions of the 
ſtomach, and its neareſt connections, as the capillaries of the 
ſkin ; that there is a deficiency for the purpaſes of the other irri- 
tative aſſociations of motions uſually connected with it. This 
auditory vertigo attends both the rotatory and the viſual vertigo 
above mentioned; in the former it is introduced by reverſe ſym- 
pathy, that is, by the diminution of ſenſorial power; too great 
a quantity of it being expended on the increaſed irrĩtative moti- 
ons of viſion ; in the latter it is produced either by the ſame 
cauſes which produce the viſual vertigo, or by direct ſympathy 
with it. See Set. XX. 7. | 

M. M. Stimulate the internal ear dy ether, or with eſſential 
oil diluted with expreſſed oil, or with a ſolution of opium in 
wine, or in water. Or with ſalt and water. 


16. Tactus, guſtus, olfactus vertiginaſi. Vertiginous touch, 
taſte, and ſmell. In the vertigo of intoxication, when the pa- 
tient lies don in bed, it ſometimes happens even in the dark, 
that the bed ſeems to librate under him, and he is afraid of fall- 
ing out of it. The fame occurs to people, who are ſea- ſick, 
even when they lie down in the dark. In theſe the irritative 
motiqns of the nerves of touch, or icritative tangible ideas, are 
performed with leſs energy, in one caſe by reverſe ſympathy 
with the ſtomach, in the other by reverſe ſympathy with the 
nerves of viſion, and in conſequence become attended with 
ſeuſation, and produce the fear of falling by other aſſociations. 

A vertigo of the ſenſe of touch may be produced, if any one 
turns round for a time with his eyes ſhut, and ſuddenly ſtaps 
without opening them; for he will for a time ſeem to be 
ſtill going forwards; which is difficult to explain. See the 
notes at the end of the firſt and ſecond volume belonging to 
dect. XX. 6. 

In the beginning of ſome fevers, — with inceſſant vomit- 
ing, the patients complain of diſagreeable taſtes in their mouth, 
and diſagreeable odours; which ate to be aſcribed to the general 
debility of the great trains and tribes of allociated itritative 
motions, and to be explained from their direct ſympathy wath 
the decreaſed action of a ſick ſtomach; or from the lets ſecre- 
tion of ſenſorial power. in the brain. Theſe organs of ſenſe are 
conſtantly ſtimulated into action by the ſaliva or by the air; 
hence, like the ſenſe of hunger, when they are 4orpid from 

Vol. II. B b ._ _ - want 
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want of ' ſtimulus, or from want of ſenſorial power, pain 
or diſagreeable ſenſation enſues, as of hunger, or faintneſs, 
or ſickneſs in one caſe; and the ideas of bad taſtes or odours 


_ the other. This accords with the laws of cauſation, Sect. 
® 5. - d 


- 17. Pulſus mollis in vomitione. The ſoftnefs of the pulſe in 
the act of vomiting is cauſed by direct aſſociation between the 
heart and the ſtomach ; as explained in Sect. XXV. 17. A 
great flowr-% of the pulſation of the heart ſometimes attends 
fickneſs, anc even with intermiſſions of it, as in the exhibition 
of too greata doſe of digitalis. 


© 18. Pulſus intermittens a ventriculso, When the pulſe firſt 
begins to intermit, it is common for the patient to bring up a 
little air from his ſtomach ; which if he accompliſhes before the 
intermiſſion occurs, always prevents it; whence that this de- 
bility of the heart is owing to the direct aſſociation of its moti- 
ons with thoſe of the ſtomach is well evinced. See Sect. 
XXV. 17. 

I this morning ſaw Mr. ——, who has long had at times an 


unequal pulſe, with indigeſtion and flatulency, and occaſional 


aſthma ; he was ſeized two days ago with diarrhoea, and this 


morning with ſickneſs, and his pulſe was every way unequal. 


After an emetic his pulſe ſtil] continued very intermittent and 
unequal. He then took ſome breakfaſt of toaſt and butter, and 
tea, and to my great ſurpriſe his pulfe became immediately re- 
gular, about 100 in a minute, and not weak, by this ſtimulus 
on his ſtomach, 

A perſon, who for many years had had a frequent intermiſſion 
of his pulſe, and occaſional palpitation of his heart, was relieved 
from them both for atime by taking about four drops of a ſaturated 
ſolutionof arſenic three or four times a day for three or four = * 
As this intermiſſion of the pulſe is occaſioned by the direct aſſo- 
eiation of the motions of the heart with thoſe of the ſtomach, the 
indication of cure muſt be to ſtrengthen the action of the ſtomach 
by the bark. Spice. Moderate quantities of wine. Abliſter. 

f a grain of opium twice a day. Solution of arſenic ? 


19. Febris inirritativa. Inirritatize fever deſcribed in Claſs 
I. 2. 1. 1. belongs to this place, as it conſiſts of diſordered 
trains and tribes of aſſociated irritative motions, with leſſened 
actions of the aſſociated organs. In this fever the pulſations of the 
heart and arteries are weakened or leſſened, not only in the cold 
paroxyſm, as in the irritative fever, but alſo in the hot parox - 
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The capillary arteries or glands have their actions nevertheleſs 
increaſed after the firſt cold fit; as appears by the greater pro- 
duction of heat, and the glow of arterial blood, in the cutane- 
ous veſſels; and laſtly, the action of the ſtomach is much im- 
paired or deſtroyed, as appears by the total want of appetite to 
ſolid food. Whence it would ſeem, that the torpid motions of 
the ſtomach, whatever may occaſion them, are a very frequent 
cauſe of continued fever with weak pulſe; and that theſe torpid 
moticns of the ſtomach do not ſufficiently excite the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, which contributes in health to actuate the 
heart and arteries along with the irritation produced by the ſti- 
mulus of the blood; and hence the actions of theſe organs are 
weaker. And laſtly, that the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, which ought to be expended on the mo- - 
tions of the heart and arteries, . becomes now exerted on the cu- 
taneous and pulmonary capillaries. See Supplement I. 8. and 
Set, XXXV. 1, 1. and XXXIII. 2. 10. 

[ have dwelt long on the vertiginous diſeaſes in this genus, 
both becauſe of their great intricacy, and becauſe they ſeem to 
open a road to the knowledge of fever, which conſiſts of affoci- 
ated trains and tribes of irritative or ſenſitive motions, which are 
fometimes mixed with the vertiginous ones, and ſometimes ſe- 
parate from them. | | 


ORDO IL 
Decresſed Aſſeciate Motions. 
GENUS Il 
Catenated with Senſitive Motions, 


In this genus the ſenſorial power of affociation is exerted 
with leſs energy, and thence the actions producedby it are leſs 
than natural; and pain is produced in conſequence, according 
to the fifth law of animal cauſation, Sect. IV. This pain is 
generally attended with coldneſs of the affected part, and is 
ſeldom — by inflammation of it. This decreaſed action 
of the ſecondary link of the aſſociated motions, belonging to 
this genus, is owing to the previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial 
power either in the increaſed actions of the primary link of the 
aſſociated motions, or by the pain which attends them; both 
which are frequently the conſequence of the ſtimulus of ſome- 
thing external to the affected fibres. 
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As pain is produced either by exceſs or defect of the natural 
exertions of the fibres, it is not, conſidered ſeparately, a crite- 
rion of the preſence of either. In the aſſociations belonging 
to this genus the ſenſation of pain or pleaſure produces or at- 
tends the primary link of the affociated motions, and very often 
gives name to the diſeaſe. 

When great pain exiſts without cauſing any fibrous motions, 
I conjecture that it contributes to exhauſt or expend the gene- 
ral quantity of ſenforial power; becauſe people are fatigued by 
enduring pain, till at length they leep. Which is contrary to 
what I had perhaps erroneouſly nel in Set. XXXV. 2. 3. 
If it cauſes fibrous motions, it then takes the name of ſenſation, 
according to the definition of ſeuſation in Sea. II. 2. g.; and 
increaſed fibrous action or inflammation is the confequence. 
This circumſtance of the general exhauſtion of ſenſorial power 
by the exiſtence of pain will affiſt in explaining many of the 
diſeaſes of this genus. 

Many of the canals of the body, as the urethra, the bile- duct, 
throat, have the motions of their two extremities aflociated 

by having been accuſtomed to feel pleaſurable or painful ſenſati- 
ons at the ſame time or in ſucceſſion. This is termed ſenſitive 
aſtociation, though thoſe painful or pleaſurable ſenfations do not 


cauſe the motions, but only attend them ; and are thus perhaps, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, only catenated with them. 


SPECIES. 


1. Torpor gene a dolore dentis. In tooth-ach there is gene- 
rally a coldneſs of the cheek, which is ſenſible to the hand, and 


is attended in ſome degree with the pain of cold. The cheek 


and tooth have frequently been engaged in pleafurable action at 

the ſame time during the maſticating of our food; whence the 
have acquired fenfitive aſſociations. The torpor of the cheek 
may have for its cauſe the too great expenditure of ſenſorial 
E by the painful ſenſation of the membranes of the diſeaſed 
th; whence the membranes of the cheek aſſociated with 
thoſe of the alveolar proceſs are deprived of their natural ſhare 
of it, and become torpid ; thus they produce leſs ſecretions, 
and leſs heat, and the pain of cold is the conſequence, This 
torpor of the veſſels of the cheek cannot be produced by the 

activity of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation; for then the 
would act more violently than natural, or become inflamed. 
And though the pain by exhauſting ſo much ſenſorial power 
: may 


— 
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may be a remote cauſe, it is the deſect of the power of afſocia- 
tion, which is the immediate eauſe of the torpor of the cheek. 
After ſome hours this pain occaſioned by the torpor of the 


 veſleis of the cheek either gradually ceaſes along with the pain 


of the diſeaſed tooth; or, by the aceumulation of ſenſorial 
power during their ſtate of torpor, the capillarics of the cheek 
act with greater violence, and produee mare ſecretions, and 
heat, and confequent tumour, aud inflammation. In this ſtate 
the pain of the diſeaſed taoth ceaſes ; as the ſenſorial power of 
ſenſation is now expended on the inflamed veſſels of the cheek, 
It is probahle that moſt other internal membranous inflammati- 
ons begin in a ſimilar manner; whence there may ſeem to be a 
double kind of ſenſitive aſſociation; firſt, with decreaſed action 
of the aſſociated organ, and then with increaſed action of it; 
but the latter is in this caſe ſimply the conſequence of the for- 
mer; that is, the tumor or inflammation of the cheek in con- 
ſequence of its previous quieſcence ar torpor, 


2. Strangurrq a dolore veſicæ. The ſtrangury, which has its 
origin from pain at the neck of the bladder, conſiſts of a pain 
in the external extremity of the urethra or of the glans penis of 
men, and probably in the external termination of the urethra or 
of the clitoris of women; and is owing to the ſympathy of theſe 
with ſome diſtant parts, generally with the other end of the 
urethra z an endeavour and difficulty of making water attends 
this pain, 

Its remote cauſe is from the internal or external uſe of can- 
tharides, which ſtimulate the neck .of the bladder; ar from a 
ſtone, which whenever it is puſhed into the neck of the bladder, 
gives this pain of ftrangury, but not at other times; and hence 
it is felt moſt feverely in this caſe after having made water, 

The ſenſations or ſenſitive motians of the glans penis, and 
of the ſphincter of the bladder, have been accuſtomed to exiſt 
together during the diſcharge of the urinez and hence the 
two ends of the urethra ſympathize by aiſociation. When 
there is a ftone at the neck of the bladder, which is not 
ſo large or rough as to inflame the part, the ſphincter of the 
bladder becomes ſtimulated into pain; but as the glans penis is 
for the purpoſes of copulation more ſenſitive than the ſphincter 
of the bladder, as ſoon as it becomes affected with pain by the 
aſſociation above mentioned, the ſenſation at the neck of the 
bladder ceaſes ; and then the pain of the glans penis would ſeem 
to be aſſociated with the irritative motions only of the ſphincter 
of the bladder, and not with the ſenſitive ones of it. But a 
_ circumſtance ſimilar to this occurs in epileptic fits, —_— 
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firſt are induced by diſagreeable ſenſation, and afterwards ſeem 
to occur without previous pain, from the ſuddenneſs in which 
they follow and relieve the pain, which occaſtoned them, 
From this analogy I imagine the pain of the glans penis is aſſo- 
ciated with the pain of the ſphincter of the bladder; but that 
as ſoon as the greater pain in a more ſenſible part is produced 
the leſſer one, which occaſioned it, ceaſes; and that this is one 
the laws of ſenſitive aſſociation. See Set, XXXV.2.1. 

A young man had by an accident ſwallowed a large ſpoonful 
or more of tincture of cantharides ; as ſoon as he began to feel 
the pain of ſtrangury, he was advifed to drink large quanti- 
ties of warmiſh water; to which, as ſoon as it could be got, 
ſome gum arabic was added. In an hour or two he drank by in- 
tervals of a few minutes about two gallons of water, and diſ- 
charged his urine every four or five minutes. A little blood 
was voided towards the end, but he ſuffered no ill conſequence. 

M. M. Warm water internally. Clyſters of warm water, 
Fomentation. Opium. Solution of fixed alkali ſuperſaturated 
with carbonic acid. A bougie may be uſed to puſh back a {tone 
into the bladder, See Claſs I. 1. 3. 10. | = 


3. Stranguria convulſzya, The convulſive ſtrangury, like 
that before deſcribed, is probably occaſioned by the torpor or 
defective action of the painful part in conſequence of the too 
great expenditure of ſenſorial power on the primary link of the 
aſſociated motions, as no heat or inflammation attends this vio- 
lent pain. This kind of ſtrangury recurs by ſtated periods, and 
ſometimes ariſes to ſo great a degree, that convulſion or tempo- 
rary madneſs terminates each period of it. It affects women 
oftener than men, is attended with cold extremities without 
fever, and is diftinguiſhed from the ſtone of the bladder by the 
regularity of its periods, and by the pain being not increaſed 
after making water. g | 

On introducing the catheter ſometimes part of the urine will 
come away and not the whole, which is difficult to explain ; 
but may ariſe from the weakneſs of the muſcular fibres of the 
bladder; which are not liable ſuddenly to contract themſelves fo 
far as to exclude the whole of the urine. In fome old people, 
who have experienced a long retention of urine, the bladder never 
regains the power of completely emptying itſelf ; and many who are 
beginnirig to be weak from age can make water a ſecond time, 
a few minutes after they ſuppoſed they had emptied the bladder. 

I have believed this pain to originate from ſympathy with 
ſome diſtant part, as from aſcarides in the rectum, or from piles 
in women; or from caruncles in the urethra about the caput 
$51 gallinaginis 


- 
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gallinaginis in men; and that the pain has been in the glans or 
clitoris by reverſe ſympathy of theſe more ſenſible parts with 
thoſe above mentioned, i Ly 

M. M. Veneſection. Opium in large quantities. Warm 
bath. Balſams. Bark. Tincture of cantharides. Bougie, 
and the treatment for hzzxmorrhoids, Legches applied to the 
ſphincter ani. Aerated alkaline water. Soap and ſal ſoda, 
Opium in clyſters given an hour before the expected return. 
Smoke of tobacco in clyſters, Arſenic ? 


4. Dolor termini inteftinalis ductus choledachi, Pain at the in- 
teſtinal end of the gall- duct. When a gall- ſtone is protruded 
from the gall-bladder a little way into the end of the gall- 
duct, the pain js felt at the other end of the gal. dust, 
which terminates in the duodenum. For the actions of the 
two terminations of this canal are aſſociated together from the 
ſame ſtreams of bile paſſing through them in ſucceſſion, exactly 
as the two terminations of the urethra have their actions aſſoci- 
ated, as deſcribed in Species 2 and 3 of this genus, But as 
the inteſtinal termination of the bile- duct is es 4 more ſenſible 
for the purpoſe of bringing down more bile, when it is ſtimu- 
lated by new ſupplies of food from the ſtomach, it falls into 

violent pain from affociation ; and then the pain on the region of 
the gall· bladder ceaſes, exactly as above explained in the account 
of the pain of the glans penis from a ſtone in-the ſphincter of 
the bladder. a | 

The common bile- duct opens into the inteſtine exactly at 
what is called the pit of the ſtomach ; and hence it has ſome- 
times happened, that this pain from aſſociation with the ſenſati- 
on of a gall-ſtone at the other end of the bile-du has been 
miſtaken for a pain of the ſtomach, 

For the method of cure ſee Claſs I. 1. 3. 8, to which ſhould 
be added to the uſe of ſtrong electric ſhocks paſſed through the 
bile- duct from the pit of the ſtomach to the back, and from one 
ſide to the other, A caſe of the good effect of electricity in 
the jaundice is related in Set. XXX. 2. And another caſe, 
where it promoted the paſſage of a painful gall- ſtone, is deſcribed 
by Dr. Hall, experienced on himſelf, Iranſ. of the College 
at Philadelphia, Vol. I. p. 162. 

Half a pint of warm water two or three times a day is much 
recommended to dilute the inſpiſſated bile, | 


3. Dolur pharyngis ab acide, gaſtrico, The two ends of the 
throat ſympathize by ſenſitive aſſociation in the ſame manner as 
the other canals above mentioned, namely, the urethra and the 


bile- duct; hence when too great acidity of undigeſted aliment, 
or 
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'6r the carbonic acid air, which eſcapes in fermentation, ſtimu. 
lates the cardia ventriculi, or lower end of the gula, into pain ; 
the pharinx, or upper end of it, is affected with greater pain, 
or a diſagreeable ſenſation of heat. 


6. Pruritus narium a vermibus. The itching of the noſe 
from worms in the inteſtines is another curious inſtance of the 
ſenſitive affociations of the motions of membranes ; eſpecially 
of thoſe which conſtitute the canals of the body. Previous to 
the deglutition of agreeable food, as milk in our earlieſt infan- 
cy, an agreeable bs 6s affects the membrane, which lines the 
noftrils z and hence an aſſociation ſeems to take place between 
the agreeable ſenſations produced by food in the ſtomach and 
bowels, and the agreeable ſenſations of the noſtrils, The ex- 
iſtence of aſcarides in the rectum I helieve produces this itchin 
of the noſtrils more than the worms in other parts of the intel” 
tines; as we have already ſeen, that the terminations of canals 
ſympathize more than their other parts, as in the urethra and 
pall-ducs. See Clafs I. f. 5.9. IV. 1. 2. 9. | 


7. Cephalzn. Head-ach. In cold fits of the ague, the head- 
ach ariſes from confent with ſome torpid viſcus, like the pain of 


the loins. After drunkenneſs the head-ach is very common, 
owing to direct ſympathy of the membranes of the head with 


thoſe of the ſtomach; which is become torpid after the too 
violent ſtimulus of the preceding intoxication ; and is hence re- 
moveable by fpirit of wine, or opium, exhibited in fmaller 
quantities. In ſome conſtitutions theſe head-achs are induced, 
- whien the feet are expoſed to much external cold; in this cafe 
the feet ſhould be covered with oiled ſilk, which prevents the 
evaporation of the perſpirable matter, and thence diminiſhes 
one cauſe of external cold. 

M. M. Valerian in powder two drams three or four times a 


day is recommended. The bark. Chalybeates. A grain of 


opium twice a day for a long time. From five to ten drops of 
the ſaturated folution of arfenic two or three times a day. See 
Claſs I, 2. 4. 11. A lady once aſſured me, that when her head- 
ach was coming on, ſhe Frank three pints (pounds) of hot wa- 
ter, as haſtily as ſhe could; which prevented the progreſs 6f 
the diſeaſe. A ſolution of arſenic is recommended by Dr. Fow- 
ler of York. Very ſtrong errhines are ſaid ſometimes to cure 
head-achs taken at the times the pain recurs, till a few drops of 
blood ifſue from the noſtrils, As one grain of turpeth mineral 
| 22 calx of mercury) mixed with ten grains of fine ſugar. 
uphorbium or cayan pepper mixed with ſugar, and uſed 

| | with 
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with caution as an errhine, See the M. M. of the next Spe- 
cies, 


8. Hemitrania, Pain on one ſide of the head, This diſeaſe 
is attended with cold ſkin, and henee whatever may be the re- 
mote eauſe, the immediate one ſeems to be want of ſtimulus, 
either of heat or diſtenſion, or of ſome other unknown ſtimulus in 
the painful patt; of in thoſe, with which it is affoctated, The 
membranes in their natural ſtate are only irritable by diſtention; 
in their diſeaſed ſtate, they are ſenſible like muſcular fibres, 
Hence a diſeaſed tooth may render the neighbouring membranes 
{-nfible, and is frequently the cauſe of this diſeaſe, 

Sometimes the ſtomach is torpid along with the pained mem- 
brane of the head; and then ſickneſs and inappetency attends 
either as a cauſe or conſequence. The natural cure of hemi- 
crania is the accumulation of ſenſorial power during the reſt or 
fickneſs of the patient. Mrs. is frequently liable to he- 
micrania with ſieknefs, which is probably owing to a diſeaſed 
tooth; the paroxyſm occurs itregularty, but always after ſome 
previous fatigue, or other cauſe of debility. She lies in bed, 
fick, and without taking any ſolid food, and very little of fluids, 
and thoſe of the aqueous kind, and, after about 48 or 50 hours, 
riſes free from complaint. Similar to this is the recovery from 
cold paroxyſms of fever, from the torpor occaſioned by fear, 
and from ſyncope ; which are all owing to the accumulation of 
ſenſorial power during the inactivity of the ſyſtem. Hence it 
appears, that, though when the ſenforial power of volition is 
much exhauſted by fatigue, it can be reſtored by eight or ten 
hours of ſleep ; yet, when the ſenſorial power of irritation is 
exhauſted by fatigue, that it . two whole ſolar or ſunar 
days of reſt, before it can be reſtored, | 

The late Dr, Monro afferted in his lectures, that he cured the 
hemicrania, or megrim, by a ſtrong vomit, and a briſk purge 
immediately after it, This method ſucceeds beſt if opium and 
the bark are given in due quantity after the operation of the 
cathartic z and with ftill more certainty, if bleeding in ſmall 
quantity is premiſed, where the pulſe will admit of it. See Sect. 
XXXV. 2. 1, | 

The pain generally affects one eye, and ſpreads a little way 
on that ſide of the noſe, and may ſometimes be relieved by 
preſſing or cutting the nerve, where it paſſes into the bone of 
the orbit above the eye. When it affects a ſmall defined part 
on the parietal bone on one fide, it is generally termed Clavus 
hyſtericus, and is always I belief owing to a diſeaſed dens mo- 
laris. The tendons of the muſcles, which ſerye the office of 

* maſtication, 
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maſtication, have been extended into pain at the fame time, that 

the membranous coverings of the roots of the teeth have been 
compreſſed into pain, during the biting or maſtication of hard 
bodies. Hence when the membranes, which cover the rpots 
of the teeth, become affected with pain by a beginning decay, 
or perhaps by the torpor or coldneſs of the dying part of the 
tooth, the tendons and membranous faſcia of the muſcles about 
the ſame ſide of the head become affected with violent pain by 
their ſenſitive aſſociations: and as ſoon as this aſſociated pain 
takes place, the pain of the tooth entirely ceaſes, as explained 
in the ſecond ſpecies of this genus. 

A remarkable circumſtance attends this kind of hemicraniz, 
viz, that it recurs by periods like thoſe of intermittent fevers, 
as explained in the Section on Catenation of Motions ; theſe 

eriods ſometimes correſpond with alternate Junar or ſolar days 
Jike tertian agues, and that even when a decaying tooth is evi- 
dently the cauſe; which has been evinced by the cure of the dil. 
eaſe by extracting the tooth. At other times they obſerve the 
monthly lunations, and ſeem to be induced by the debility, which 
attends menſtruation. 


The dens ſapientiæ, or laſt tooth of the upper jaw, frequent- | 


ly . firſt, and gives hemicrania over the eye on the ſame 
ide. 

give violent pain about the middlè of the parietal bone, or ſice 
of the head, on the ſame fide, which is generally called the Cla- 
vus hyſtericus, of which an inſtructiye cafe is related in Se, 
XXXV. 2. 1. 

M. M. Detect and extract the diſeaſed tooth. Cut the af- 
fected nerve, or ſtimulate the diſeaſed membrane by acu-punc- 
ture. Vene ſection to ſix ounces by the lancet or by leeches, A 

ſtrong emetic and a ſubſequent cathartic ; and then an opiate 
and the bark. Paſs ſmall electric ſhocks through the pained 
membrane, and through ihe teeth on the fame ſide, Apply vi- 
triolic ether externally, and a grain of opium with camphor 
internally, to the cheek on the affected ſide, where a diſeaſed 
tooth may be ſuſpected. Foment the head with warm vinegar. 
Drink two large ſpoonfuls of vinegar. Stimulate the gums of 
the ſuſpected teeth by oil of cloves, by opium. See Claſs. I. 
4. 4. Snuff volatile ſpirit of vinegar up the noſtrils. Laſtly, 
in permanent head-achs, as in permanent vertigo, I have ſeen 
good effect by the uſe of mercurial ointment rubbed on the 
thaved head or about the throat, till a mild ſalivation com- 
mences, which-by inflaming the membranes of the teeth may 
prevent their irtitative ſympathy with thoſe of the cranium- 


Thus by inflaming the tendon, which is the cauſe of locked 
jaw, 


he firſt or ſecond grinder in the under- jaw is liable to. 
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jaw, and probably by inflaming the wound, which is the cauſe 
of hydrophobia, thoſe diſeaſes may be cured, by diſuniting the 
irritative ſympathy between thoſe parts, which may not poi- 
ifs any ſenſitive ſympathy, This idea is well worth our atten- 
tion. ' 


Otalgia. Ear-ach is another diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſym. 
pathy of the membranes of the ear with thoſe which inveſt or 
ſurround a decaying tooth, as I have had frequent reaſon to be- 
lievez and is frequently relieved by filling the ear with tincture 
of opium, See Claſs I. 2. 4 | 


9. Dolor humeri in bepatidide. In the efforts of excluding 
the fæces and urine the muſcles of the ſhoulders are exerted to 
compreſs the air in the lungs, that the diaphragm may be preſſ- 
eddown, * Hence the diſtention of the tendons or fibres of theſe 
muſcles is affociated with the diſtention of the tendons or fibres 
of the diaphragm; and when the latter are pained by the en- 
largement or heat of the inflamed liver, the former ſympathize 
with them. Sometimes but one ſhoulder is affected, ſome- 
times both; it is probable that many other pains, which are 
termed rheumatic, have a ſimilar origin, viz. from ſenſitive aſ- 
ſociations, 

As no inflammation is produced in,conſequence.of this pain 
of the ſhoulder, itſcems to be owing to inaction of the mem- 
branous part from defect of the ſenſorial power of affociation, 
of which the primary link is the inflamed membrane of the li- 
ver; which now expends ſo much of the ſenſorial power in ge- 
neral by its increaſed action, that the membranes about the 
ſhoulder which are links of aſſociation with it, become depriv- 
ed of their uſual ſhare, and conſequently fall into torpor. 


10. Torpor pedum in eruptione varialarum. At the com- 
mencement of the eruption of the ſmall-pox5-when the face 
and breaſt of children are very hot, their extremities are fre- 
quently cold. This I aſcribe to ſenſitive aſſociation between the 


different parts of the ſkin ; whence when a part acts too vio- 


lently, the other part is liable to act too weakly ; and the ſkin 
of the face being affected firſt in the eruption of the ſmall-pox, 
the ſkin of the feet becomes cold in conſequence by reverſe 
ympathy. NY * 


M. M. Cover the feet with flanne!, and expoſe the face 
and boſom to cool air, which in a very ſhort time both warms 
the feet and cools the face; and hence what is erronequſly _ 

| a raſh, 
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a raſh, but which is probably a too haſty eruption of the ſmall. 
pox, diſappears ; and afterwards fewer and more diſtin erup- 
tions of the ſmall-pox ſupervene. | 


11. Te/tium dolor nephriticus. The pain and retraction of the 
teſticle on the ſame fide, when there is a ſtone in the ureter, i 
to be aſcribed to ſenſitive aſſociation; whether the connecting 
cauſe be a branch of the ſame nerve, or from membrane, 
which have been frequently affected at the ſame time. 


12. Dotor digiti minimi ſympatheticus, When any one acri- 
dentally itrikes his elbow againſt any hard body, a tingling pain 
runs down to the little finger end. This is owing to ſenſitive 
aſſociation of motions by means of the ſame branch of a nerve, 
as in hemicrania from a decaying tooth the pain is owing to the 
fenſitive aſſociation of tendons or membranes, 


13. Dolor brachii in hydrope pectoris. The pain in the left 
arm which attends ſome dropſies of the cheſt, is explained in 
Sect. XXIX. 5. 2. 10, which reſembles the pain of the little 
finger from a percuſſion of the nerve at the elbow in the preced- 
ing article, 
whole leg, when the crural nerve is much compreſſed by fitting 
for a time with one leg. croſſed over the other. 

Mr., about fixty, had for two years been affeQed 
with difficulty of reſpiration on any exertion, with pain about 
the ſternum, and of his left arm; which laſt was more conſider- 
able than is uſual in dropſy of the cheſt ; ſome months ago the 
pain of his arm, after walking a mile or two, became exceſſive, 
with coldneſs and numbneſs ; and on the next day the back of 
the hand, and a part of the arm ſwelled, and became inflamed, 
which relieved the pain; and was taken for the gout, and con- 
tinued ſeveral days. He after ſome months became dropſical 
both in reſpect to his cheſt and limbs, and was fix or ſeven 
times perfectly relieved by one dram of ſaturated tincture of 
digitalis, taken two or three times a day for a few days in 4 
glaſs of peppermint water. He afterwards breathed oxygen gas 
undiluted, in the quantity of fix or eight gallons a day for three 
or four weeks without any effect, and ſunk at length from ge- 
neral debility. 

In this inſtruRtive caſe I imagine the preſſure or ſtimulus of 
one part of the nerve within the cheſt cauſed the other part, 
which ſerves the arm, to become torpid, and conſequently 
cold by ſympathy ; and that the inflammation was the conſe- 
- quence of the previous torpor and coldneis of the arm, ＋ the 
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zme manner as the ſwelling and inflammation of the cheek in 
tooth-ach, in the firſt ſpecies of this genus; and that many 
rheumatic inflammations are thus produced by ſympathy with 
ſome diſtant part. 


14 Diarrhea a dentitione. The diarrhoea, which frequently 
xttends dentition, is the conſequence of indigeſtion ; the ali- 
ment acquires chemical changes, and by its acidity acts as a 
cathartic 3 and changes the yellow bile into green, which is eva- 
cuated along with indigeſted parts of the coagulum of milk. 
The indigeſtion is owing to the torpor of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines cauſed by their aſſociation with the membranes of the 
zums, which are now ſtimulated into great exertion with pain; 
both which contribute to expend the general quantity of ſenſo- 
rial power, which belongs to this membranous aſſociation ; and 
thus the ſtomach and inteſtines act with leſs than their natural 
energy. This is generally eſteemed a favourable ſymptom in 
difficult dentition, as the pain of the alveolar membranes ex- 
hauſts the ſenſorial power without producigg convulſions for its 
relief, See Claſs I. 1.4. 5. And the diarrhoea ceaſes, as the 
oth advances, | 


ORDO IL 
Decreaſed Aſſiciate Motions. 


GENUS IIL 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. 


SPECIES. 


1. Titubatio linguz. Impediment of ſpeech is owing to the 
allociations of the motions of the organs of ſpeech being in- 
terrupted or difſevered by ill- employed ſenſation or ſenſitive 


| notions, as by awe, baſhfulneſs, ambition of ſhining, or fear 


of not ſucceeding, and the perſon uſes voluntary efforts in vain 
to regain the broken aſſociations, as explained in Sect. XVII. 
1. 10. and XVII. 2. 10. = 

The broken aſſociation is generally between the firſt eonſo- 
nant and the ſucceeding vowel; as in endeavouring to pronounce 
the word parable, the p is voluntarily repeated-again-and again, 
but the remainder of the word does not follow, becauſe the 
alociation between it and the next vowel is diſſevered. 


M. M. 
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M. M. The art of curing this defect is to cauſe the tam: 


merer to repeat the word, which he finds difficult to ſpeak, eight 
or ten times without the initial letter, in a ſtrong voice, or with 


an aſpirate before it, as arable; or harable; and at length to 


ſpeak it very ſoftly with the initial letter p, parable. This 
ſhould be practiſed for weeks or thonths upon every word, 
which the ſtammerer heſitates in pronouncing. To this ſhoull 
be added much commerce with mankind, in ordet to acquire a 
careleſſneſs about the opinions of others. 


2. Chorea St. Viti. In the St. Vitus's dance the patient can at 
any time lie ſtill in bed, which ſhews the motions not to be 
convulſive; and he can at different times voluntarily exert every 
muſcle of his body; which evinces, that they are not paralytic, 
In this diſeaſe the principal muſcle in any deſigned motion 
obeys the will; but thoſe muſcles, whoſe motions were affaci. 
ated with the principal one, do not act; as their affociation is 
diſſevered, and thus the arm or leg is drawn outward, or in- 
ward, or backward, „ ſtead of upward or forward, with v- 
rious geſticulations exactly reſembling the impediment «f 
ſpeech 

This diſeaſe is frequently left after the itch has been too haſtily 
cured. See Convulſio dolorifica, Claſs III. I. 1. 6. A git. 
about eighteen, after wearing a mercurial girdle to cure the 
itch, acquired the Chorea St. Viti in ſo univerſal a manner; 
that her ſpeech became affected as well as her limbs; and there 
was evidently a diſunion of the common trains of ideas ; as the 
itch was ſtill among the younger children of the family, he 
was adviſed to take her ſiſter as a bed«fellow, and thus re- 
ceived the itch again; and the dance of St. Vitus gradual) 
ceaſed, See Claſs II. 1. 5. 6. 

M. M. Give the patient the itch again. Calomel a grain 
every night, or ſublimate a quarter of a grain twice a day for : 
fortnight. Steel. Bark. Warm bath. Cold bath. Opium. 
VeneſeQion once at the beginning of the diſeaſe. Electricity. 
Perpetual flow and repeated efforts to move each limb in the de- 
Fond direction, as in the titubatio linguæ above deſcribed, 


3. Riſus. Laughter is a perpetual interruption of voluntary 
_ exertion by the interpoſition of pleaſurable ſenſation 3 which not 
being checked by any important conſequences riſes into pain, 
and requires to be relieved or moderated by the frequent repet!- 
tion of voluntary exertion. See Sect. XXXIV. 1. 4. and 
Claſs III. I. 1. 4. and IV. I. 3. 3. RT 


4. Tremor 


wor 
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4. Tremor ex ird. The trembling of the limbs from anger. 
The interruption of the voluntary affociations of motions by 
anger, originates from too great a part of the ſenſorial power 
being exerted on the organs of ſenſe ; whence the muſcles, 
which onght to ſupport the body upright, are deprived of their 
due quantity, and tremble from debility. See Claſs III. 2. 1. 1. 


5. Rubor ex ira. Redneſs from anger. Anger is an exceſs 
of averſion, that is of voluntarity not yet employed. It is ex- 
cited by the pain of offended pride; when it is employed it be- 
comes outrage, cruelty, inſanity. The cutaneous capillaries, 
eſpecially thoſe of the face, are more mobile, that is, more 
eaſily excited into increaſed action, or more eaſily become tor- 
pid, from leſs variation of ſenforial power, than any other parts 
of the ſyſtem, which is owing to their 22 perpetually ſubject 
to the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and of extenſion and cor- 
rugation. Hence, when an exceſs of - voluntarity exiſts with- 
out being immediately expended in the actions of the large 
muſcles, the capillary arteries and glands acquire more energetic 
action, and a fluſhed ſkin is produced, with increaſed ſecretion. 
of perſpirable matter, and conſequent heat, owing to the pauſe 
or interruption of voluntary action; and thus the actions of 


- theſe cutaneous veſſels become aſſociated between the icaſcent 


ideas and iraſcent muſcular actions, which are thus for a time in- 
terrupted, > 


6. Rubor criminati. The bluſhing of accuſed people, 
whether guilty or not, appears to be owing to circumſtances 
ſimilar to that of anger; for in theſe fituations there is always a 
ſudden voluntarity, or wiſh, of clearing their characters ariſes 
in the mind of the accuſed perſon 3 which, before an opportu- 
nity is given for it to be expended on the large muſcles, influ- 
ences the capillary arteries and glands, as in the preceding arti- 
cle, Whence the increaſed actions of the capillaries, and the 
conſequent redneſs and heat, become exerted between the vo- 
luntary ideas of ſelf-defence, and the muſcular actions neceſſary 
* that purpoſe; which laſt are thus for a time interrupted or 
elayed. | 

— in the bluſh of modeſty or baſhfulneſs there is a ſelf- 
condemnation for ſome ſuppoſed defect or indecorum, and a 
ſudden voluntarity, or wiſh, of ſelf-defence ; which not being 
expended in actions of the larger muſcles excites the capillaries 
* action; which in theſe ſubjects are more mobile than in 
others. 


The 
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The bluſh of young girls on coming into an aſſembly-room, 
where they expect their dreſs, and ſteps, and manner to be ex. 
amined, as in dancing a minuet, may have another origin; and 


may be conſidered as a hot fit of returning confidence, after a 


previous cold fit of fear. 


7. Tarditas paralytice. By a ftroke of the pally or apoplexy 
it frequently happens, that thoſe ideas, which were aſſociated in 
trains, whoſe firft link was a voluntary idea, have their con- 
nection diſſevered; and the patient is under the neceſſity by re- 
peated efforts ſlowly to renew their aſſociations. In this ſitua- 
tion thoſe words, which have the feweſt other words aſſociated 


with them, as the proper names of perſons or places, are the 


moſt difficult to recollect. And in thoſe efforts of recollection 
the word oppoſite to the word required is often produced, as hot 
for cold, winter for ſummer, which is owing to our aſſociating 
eur idras of things by their oppoſites as — as by their ſimili- 
tudes, and in ſome inſtances perhaps more frequently, or more 
forcibly. Other paralytic patients are liable to give wrong 
names to external objects, as uſing the word pigs for ſheep, or 
cows for horſes; in this caſe the aſſociation between the idea of 
the animal and the name of it is diſſevered; but the idea of the 


claſs or genus of the thing remains; and he takes a name from 


the firſt of the ſpecies, which preſents itſelf, and ſometimes can 
correct himſelf, till he finds the true one. 


8. Tarditas fenilis. Slowneſs of age. The difficulty of aſ- 
fociating ideas increaſes with our age; as may be obſerved from 
old people forgetting the buſineſs of the laſt hour, unleſs they 
inpreſs it ſtrongly, or by frequent repetition, though they can 
well recollect the tranſactions of their youth. I ſawan elderly 
man who could reaſon with great clearneſs and preciſion and in 
accurate language on ſubjects, which he had been accuſtomed to 
think upon; and yet did not know, that he had rung the bell 
by his fire-fide in one minute afterwards ; nor could then recol- 
le the object he had wanted, when his ſervant came. 

Similar to this is the difficulty which old people experience in 
learning new bodily movements, that is, in aſſociating new 
muſcular actions, as in learning a new trade or manufactory. 
The trains of movements, which obey volition, are the laſt 


which we acquire; and the firſt, which are diſaſſociated. 


ORD O 
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ORDO IL 
Decreaſed Aſſociate Motions, 


GENUS IV. 
_ Catenated with External Influences, 


As the diſeaſes, which obey ſolar or lunar periods, commence 
with torpor or inactivity z ſuch as the cold paroxyſms of fevers, 
the torpor and conſequent pain of hemicrania, and the pains 
which precede the fits of epilepſy and convulſion, it would ſeem, 
that theſe diſeaſes are more generally owing to the diminution 
than to the exceſs of ſolar or lunar gravitation; as the diſeaſes, 
which originate from the influence of the matter of heat, are 
much more generally in this country produced by the defect 
than by the exceſs of that fluid. 

The periodic returns of ſo many diſeaſes coincide with the 
diurnal, monthly, and annual rounds of time ; that any one, 
who would deny the influence of the ſun and moon on the pe- 
riods of quotidian, tertian, and quartan fevers, muſt deny their 
effect on the tides, and on the ſeaſons. It has generally been 
believed, that ſolar and lunar effect was exerted on the blood; 
which was thus rendered more or leſs ſtimulant to the ſyſtem, 
as deſcribed in Sect. XXXII. 6. But as the fluid mins 6s 
gravitation permeates and covers all things, like the fluid mat- 
ter of heat; I am induced to believe, that gravitation acts in 
its medium ſtate rather as a cauſa fine qua non of animal moti- 
on, like heat; which may diſorder the ſyſtem chemically or me- 
chanically, when it is diminiſhed ; but may nevertheleſs ſtimu- 
late it, when increaſed, into animal exertion. | 

Without heat and motion, which ſome philoſophers ſtill be- 
lieve to be the ſame thing, as they ſo perpetually appear together, 
the particles of matter would attract and move towards each 
other, and the whole univerſe freeze or coaleſce into one ſolid 


maſs. Theſe therefore counteract the gravitation of bodies to- 


one center; and not only prevent the planets from falling into 
the ſun, but become either the efficient cauſes of vegetable and 
animal life, or the cauſes without which life cannot exiſt : as 
by their means the component particles of matter are enabled 
to ſlide over each other with all the various degrees of fluidity 
and repulſion, | 
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As the attraction of the moon countervails or diminiſhes the 
terrene gravitation of bodies on the ſutface of the earth; a tide 
riſes on that ſide of the earth, which is turned towards the moon; 
and follows it, as the earth revolves. Another tide is raiſed at 
the ſame time on the oppoſite ſide of the revolving earth; which 
is owing to the greater centrifugal motion of that ſide of the 
earth, which counteracts the gravitation of bodies near its ſur- 
face. For the earth and moon may be conſidered as two can- 
non balls of Arent ſizes held together by a chain, and re- 
volving once a month round a common center of gravity be- 
Eveen them, near the earth's ſurface; at the ſame time that 
they perform their annual orbits round the fun, Whence the 
centrifugal Fforee of that ſide of the earth, which is fartheſt 
from this center of motion, round which the earth and moon 
monthly revolve, is confiderably greater, than the centrifugal 
force of that ſide of the earth, which is neareſt to it; to 
which fhould be added, that this centrifugal force not only 
contributes to diminiſh the terrene gravitation of bodies on 
the earth's ſurface on that ſide furtheſt from this center of mo- 
tion, but alſo to increaſe it on that ſide; whieh is neareſt it. 

Another circumſtance, which tends to raife the tide on the part 
of the earth's farface, which is moſt diftant from the moon, is, 


that the attraction of the moon is leſs on that part of the ocean, 


than itis on the other parts of the earth. Thus the moon may be 
ſuppoſed to attract the water on the ſide of the earth neareſt it with 
2 power equal to three; and to attract the central parts of the 
earth 1 to two ; and the water on the part of 
the earth moſt diftant from the moon with a power only equal 
to one, Hence on the ſide of the earth moſt diſtant from the 
moon, the moon's attraction is leſs, and the centrifugal force 
round their common center of motion is greater ; both which 
contribute to raiſe the tides on that fide of the earth. On the 
fide of the earth neareſt the moon, the moon's attraction is fo 
much greater as to raiſe the tides ; though the centrifugal force 
of the furface of the earth round their common center of moti- 
on in fome degree oppoſes this effect. 
On theſe accounts, when the moon is in the zenith or nadir, 
_ the gravitation of bodies on the earth's ſarface will be greateſt 
at the two oppoſite quadratures ; that is, the greateſt gravitation 
of bodies on the earth's ſurface towards her center 0 uring the 
lunar day is about ſix hours and an half after the ſouthing, ot 
after the northing of the moon. 
Circumſtances ſimilar to theſe, but in a leſs degree, muſt oc- 
eur in reſpect to the ſolar influence on terreſtrial bodies; that is 
here muſt be a diminution of the gravity of bodies near the 
earth's ſurface at noon, when the ſun is over them; and alſo at 
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midnight from the greater centrifugal force of that ſide of the 
earth, which is moſt diſtant from the center, round which the 
earth moves in her annual orbit, than on the fide neareſt that 
center. Whence it likewiſe follows, that the gravitation of 
bodies towards the earth is greateſt about ſix hours after noon, 
and after midnight. | | 

Now when the ſun and moon have their united gravitation on 
the ſame kde of the earth, as at the new moon; or when the 
ſolar attraction coincides with the greater centrifugal motion of 
that ſide of the earth, which is furtheft diſtant from the moon, 
as at the full moon; and when this happens about noon or mid- 
night, the gravitation of terrene bodies towards the earth will 
be greater about ſix hours after noon, and after midnight, than 
at any other part of the lunar period; becauſe the attraction of 
both theſe luminaries is then exerted on thoſe ſides of the earth 
over which they hang, which at other times of the month are 
more or leſs exerted on other parts of it. 

Laſtly, as heat and motion counteract the gravitation of the 
particles of bodies to each other, and hence become either the 
efficient cauſes of vegetable and animal life, or the cauſes withe 
out which life cannot exiſt, it ſeems to follow, that when our 
gravitation towards the earth's centre is greateſt, the powers of 
life ſhould be the leaſt ; and hence that thoſe diſeaſes, which be- 
gin with torpor, ſhould occur about fix hours after the ſolar or 
lunar noon, or about {1x hours after the ſolar or lunar midnight ʒ 
and this moſt frequently about fix hours after or before the new 
or full moon; and eſpecially when theſe happen at noon or at 
midnight; or laſtly, according to the combination of theſe pow 
ers in diminiſhing or increaſing the earth's attraction to bodies 
on its ſurface. | 

The returns or exacerbations of many fevers, both irritative 
and inflammatory, about fix in the evening, and of the periodic 
cough deſcribed in Sed. XXXVI. 3. 9. countenance this theo- 
ry. Tables might be made out to ſhew the combined powers 
of the ſun and moon in diminiſhing the gravitation of bodies on 
the earth's ſurface, at every part of their diurnal, monthly, and 
annual periods; and which might facilitate the elucidation of 
this ſubject. But I am well aware of the difficulty of its ap- 
plicatian to diſeaſes, and hope theſe conjectures may induce 
others to publiſh more numerous obſervations, and more con- 
cluſive reaſonings. 
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SPECIES. 
1. Comni periodus. The periods of ſleeping and of waking 


are ſhortened or prolonged by ſo many other circumſtances in 
animal life, beſides the minute difference betwen diurnal and 
nocturnal ſolar gravitation, that it can ſcarcely be aſcribed to 
this influence. At the ſame time it is curious to obſerve, that 
_—_— in reſpect to their times of ſleeping more regularly 
obſerve the hour of the day, than the preſence or abſence of 
light, or of heat, as may be ſeen by conſulting the calendar of 
Flora. Botanic Garden, Part II. Canto 2. 1. 165. note, 
Some diſeaſes, which at firſt ſight might be ſuppoſed to be 
influenced by ſolar periods, ſeem to be induced by the inereaſ- 
ing ſenſibility of the ſyſtem to pain during our ſleeping hours; 
as explained in Set. XVIII. 15. Of theſe are the fits of 
aſthma, of ſome epilepſies, and of ſome hæmoptoes; all which 
diſturb the patient after ſome hours ſleep, and are therefore to 
be aſcribed to the increaſe of our dormant ſenſibility. There 
may likewiſe be ſome doubt, whether the commencement of the 
pain of gout in the foot, as it generally makes its attack after 


fleep, ſhould be aſcribed to the increaſed ſenſibility in ſleep, or 


to ſolar influence ? | 
M. M. When aſthmatic or epileptic fits or hæmoptoe occur 
after a certain number of hours of ſleep, the patient ſhould be 
_ forcibly awakened before the expected time by an alarm clock, 
and drink a cup of chocolate or 1 a grain of opi- 
um ſhould be given at going to bed.— In one caſe to prevent 
the too great increaſe of ſenſibility by ſhortening the time of 
ſleep; and in the other by increaſing the irritative motions, and 
expending by that means a part of the ſenſorial power. 


2. Studii inanis periodus. Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. The catalep- 
tic ſpaſm which preceded the reverie and ſomnambulation in the 
patient, whoſe caſe is related in Set. XIX. 2. occurred at ex- 
actly the ſame hour, which was about eleven in the morning 
'for many weeks; till thoſe periods were diſturbed by large doſes 
of opium; and muſt therefore be referred to ſome effect of ſo- 
lar gravitation. In the caſe of Maſter A. Sect. XXXIV, 3 
as the reverie began early in the morning during ſleep, there 
may be a doubt, whether this commenced with torpor of ſome 
organ catenated with ſolar gravitation ; or was cauſed by the 
exiſtence of a previous torpid part, which only became fo 
painful as to excite the exertions of reverie by the perpetual in- 


© creaſe of ſenſibility during the contiguance of ſleep, as in _ 
— to 
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fits of epilepſy, aſthma, and hæmoptoe mentioned in the pre- 


ceding article. 


3. Hemicraniæ periodus. Periods of hemicrania. Claſs IV. 
2. 2. 8. The torpor and conſequent pain of ſome membranes 
on one fide of the head, as over one eye, is frequently occaſi- 
oned by a decaying tooth, and is liable to return every day, or 
on alternate days at ſolar or lunar periods. In this caſe large 
quantities of the bark will frequently cure the diſeaſe, and eſ- 
pecially if preceded by veneſection and a briſk cathartic; but 
if the offending tooth can be detected, the moſt certain cure is 
its extraction. Theſe partial head-achs are alſo liable to return 
at the greater Junar periods, as about once a month, Five drops 
from a two-ounce phial of a faturated ſolution of arſenic twice 
a day for a week or two have bcen faid to prevent the returns 
of this diſeaſe. See a Treatiſe on Arſenic by Dr, Fowler, of 
York. Strong errhines have alſo been recommended. 


4. Epilepſiæ dolorifice periodus. Claſs III. 1. 1. 8. The 
pain by orion — Ge an hour the violent convulſions 
or inſanity, which conſtitute the painful epilepſy, generally ob- 
ſerve ſolar diurnal periods for four or five weeks, and are pro- 
bably governed by ſolar and lunar times in reſpect to their great- 
er periods; for I have obſerved that the daily paroxyſms, unleſs 
diſturbed by large doſes of opium, recur at very nearly the fame 
hour, and after a few weeks the patients have recovered to re- 
lapſe again at the interval of a few months, But more obſer- 
vations are wanted upon this ſubject, which might be of great 
advantage in preventing the attacks of this diſeaſe; as much leſs 
opium given an hour before its expected daily return will pre- 
vent the paroxyſm, than is neceſſary to curs it, after it has com- 
menced, 


5. Convulſionis rye periodus, Claſs III. 1. 1. 6. The 


| pains which produce theſe convulſions, are generally left after 
rheumatiſm, and come on when the patients are become warm 


in bed, or have been for a ſhort time — and are therefore 

perhaps rather to be aſcribed to the increaſing ſenſibility of the 

2 during ſleep, than to ſolar diurnal periods, as in Species 
rſt and ſecond of this Genus. | 


6. Tufſis periadicæ "© romp Periodic cough, Claſs IV. 2. 
I. 9. returns at exact ſolar periods; that deſcribed in Sect. 
XXXVI. 3. 9. recurred about ſeven in the afternoon for ſeveral 
weeks, till its periods were diſturbed by opium, and then it — 
cur 
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curred at eleven at night for about a week, and was then total. 
'ly deſtroyed by opium given in very large quantities, after hay. 


Ing been previouſly for a few days omitted. 


+2 Catamenie periadus. Periods of menſtruation, The cor. 


pondence of the periods of the catamenia with thoſe of the 
moon was treated of in Set. XXXII. 6. and can admit of no 
more doubt, than that the returns of the tides are governed by 
Iunar influence. But the manner in which this is produced, is 
leſs evident; it has commonly been aſcribed to ſume effect of 
the lunar gravitation on the circulating blood, as mentioned in 
Set. XXXII. 6. But it is more analogous to other animal 
henomena to ſuppoſe that the lunar gravitation immediately af. 
es the ſolids by its influx or ſtimulus. Which we believe of 
the fluid element of heat, in which we are equally immerſed; 
d of the electric fluid, which alſo ſurrounds and pervades us, 
ee Set. XXXVI. 2. 3. : 
If the torpor of the uterine veins, which indutes the month. 
y periods ot the catamenis, be governed by the increaſe of ter. 
gravitation ;z that is, by the deficiency of the counter in- 
| of ſolar and lunar gravitation; why does not it occur 


moſt frequently when the terrene gravitation is the greateſt, as | 


about fix hours after the new moon, and next to that at about 
. after the full moon? This queſtion has its difficulty; 
= Hrſt, if the terrene gravitation be greateit about ſix hours after 
the new moon, it muſt become leſs andl leſs about the ſame time 
every lunar day, till the end of the firſt quarter, when it will 
be the leaſt; it muſt then increaſe daily till the full. After the 
full the terrene gravitation muſt again decreaſe till the end of 
the third quarter, when it will again be the leaſt, and muſt in- 
creale again till the new moon; that is, the ſolar and lunar 
cCounter-gravitation is greateſt, when thoſe luminaries are verti- 
cal, at the new moon, and full moon, and Icaſt about fix hours 
afrerwards. If it was known, whether mare menſtruations 
occur about fix hours after the moon is in the zenith or ha- 
dirs and in the ſecond and fourth quarters of the moon, than 
in the firſt and third; ſome light would be thrown on this 
Los which mult in that reſpect wait for future obſervations. 
- Secondly, if the lunar influence produces a very ſmall degree 
of quielcence, ſuppoſe of the uterine veins, at firſt; and if that 
recurs at certain periods, as of lunar days, or about 25 hours, 
even with leſs power to produce quieſcence than at ff ; yet the 
quieſcence will daily increate by the acquired habit acting at the 
ſame time, as explained in Set. XII. 3. 3. till at length fo 
great a degree of quieſcence wil: be induced as to cole, the 
| | inaction 
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jnaction of the veins of the uterus, and copſequent ve us he- 
'morrhage. See Sec. XXXII. 6, Claſs I. 2. 1. II. IV. 1. 4 
4. See the introduction to this Genus, 


8. Henorrboidis periadus. The periods of the piles depend 
on the torpor of the veins of the ræctum, and * to 
recur nearly at monthly intervals. See Sect. XXVII. 2. and 
Claſs I. 2. 1.6. 


9. Padagræ periodus. The periods of in ſome patients 
recur at . as iu the caſe * above E. Clas 
IV. 1. 2. 15. in which the gouty paroxyſm returned for three 
ſucceſſive years on nearly the ſame day of the month. The 
' commencement of the pain of each paroxyſm is generally a few 
hours after midnight, and may thence either be induced by di- 
urnal ſolar periods, or by the increaſing ſenſibility during fleep, 
as mentioned in the firſt Grandes of this genus. 


10. Eryſipelatis periadus. Some kinds of eryſipelas which 
probably originate from the aſſociation of the cutaneous veſſels 
with a diſeaſed liver, occur at monthly periods, like the hæ- 
morrhois or piles; and others at annual periods like the gout ; 
as a torpor of ſome part I ſuppoſe always precedes the eryſipe- 
latous inflammation, the periods ſhould accord with the increaſ- 
ing influence of terrene gravitation, as deſcribed in the intro- 
duction to this Genus, and in Species the ſeventh of it. Other 
periods of diſeaſes referable to ſolar and lunar influence are 
mentioned in Set. XXXVI. and many others will probably 
be diſcovered by future obſervation, | 


11. Febrium periodus. Periods of fevers. The commence- 
ment of the cold fits of intermittent fevers, and the daily exacer- 
bations of other fevers, ſo regularly recur at diurnal ſolar or lu- 
nar periods, that it is impoſhble to ny On connection wh 
gravitation ; as explained in Set, XXXVI. 3, Not only the 
exacerbations of fever, and their remiſſions, obey the diurnal 
ſolar and lunar periods; but the preparatory circumſtances, 
which introduce fevers, or which determine their criſiſes, ap- 
pear to be governed by the parts of monthly lunar periods, and 
of ſolar annual ones. Thus the variolous fever in the natural 
ſmall-pox commences on the 14th day, and in the inoculated 
ſmall-pox on the ſeventh day. The fever and eruption in the 
diſtinct kind take up another quarter of a lunation, and the ma- 

turation another quarter. 
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The fever, which is termed canine madneſs, or hydrophobia, 


is believed to commence near the new or full moon; and, if the 


cauſe is not then great enough to bring on the diſeaſe, it ſeems 
to acquire ſome ſtrength, or to lie dormant, till another, or 
perhaps more powerful lunation calls it into action. In the 
ſpring, about three or four years ago, a mad dog very much 
worried one {wine confined in a ſty, and bit another in the ſame 
ſty in a leſs degree; the former became mad, refufed his meat, 
was much convulſed, and died in about four days; this diſeaſe 
commenced about a month after the bite. The other ſwine be. 


gan to be ill about a month after the firſt, and died in the ſame 
manner, 


ORDO III. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS I. 


Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


Tnosx retrograde aſſociate motions, the firſt links of which | 


are catenated with irritative motions, belong to this genus. All 
the retrograde motions are conſequent to debility, or inaRivity, 
of the organ; and therefore properly belong to the genera of 
decreaſed actions both in this and the former claſſes. 


SPECIES, 


1. Diabetes irritata. When the abſorbents of the inteſtines 
are ſtimulated too ſtrongly by ſpirit of wine, as in the begin- 
ning of drunkenneſs, the urinary abſorbents invert their motions. 
The fame happens from worms in the inteſtines. | In other 
kinds of diabetes may not the remote cauſe be the too ſtron 
action of the cutaneous abſorbents, or of the pulmonary ones 
May not in ſuch cafes oil externally or internally be of ſervice? 
or warm bathing for an hour at a time? In byſteric inverſtons 


of motion is ſome other part too much ſtimulated ? or pained 
from the want of ſtimulus ? 


2. Suder frigidus in aſtbmate. The cauſe of the paroxyſms 
of humoral afthma is not well underſtood; I ſuppoſe it to be 
'owing to a torpidity or inaction of the abſorbents belonging » 

| | Fol 
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the pulmonary veſſels, as happens probably to other viſcera at 
the commencement of intermittent fevers, and to a conſequent 
accumulation of fluids in them; which at length producing 
great irritation or uneaſy ſenſation cauſes the violent efforts to 
produce the abſorption of it, The motions of the cutaneous 
abſorbent veſſels by their aſſociation with thoſe of the pulmo- 
nary ones become retrograde, and effuſe upon the ſkin a fluid, 
which is ſaid to be viſcid, and which adheres in drops. 

A few days azo I faw a young man of delicate conſtitution in 
what was called a fit of the aſthma ; he had about two months 
before had a peripneumony, and had been ever ſince ſubject to 
difficult reſpiration on exertion, with occaſional palpitation of 
his heart, He was now ſeized about eight at night after ſome 
exertion of mind in his buſineſs with cold extremities, and dif- 
ficulty of breathing. He gradually became worſe, and in 
about half an hour, the palpitation of his heart and difficult 
reſpiration were very alarming ; his whole ſkin was cold and 
pale, yet he did not ſhudder as in cold paroxyſm of fever ; his 
tongue from the point to the middle became as cold as his other 
extremities, with cold breath, He ſeemed to be in the act of 
dying, except that his pulſe continued equal in time, though 
very quick. He loſt three ounces of blood, and took ten drops 
of 4 with muſk and ſalt of hartſhorn, and recovered in 
an hour or two without any cold ſweat, 4 

There being no cold ſweat ſeems to indicate, that there was 
no accumulation of ſerous fluid in the lungs; and that their in- 
activity, and the coldneſs of the breath, was owing to the ſym- 
pathy of the air- cells with ſome diſtant part. I here was no 
ſhudering produced, becauſe the lungs are not ſenſible to heat 
and cold; as any one may obſerve by gang from a warm room 
into a froſty air, and the contrary, So the ſteam of hot tea, 
which ſcalds the mouth, does not affect the lungs with the ſen- 
ſation of heat. I was induced to believe, that the whole cold 
fit might be owing to ſuppuration in ſome part of the cheſt ; as 
the general difficulty of breathing ſeemed to be increaſed after a 
few days with pulle of 120, and other ſigns of empyema. 


Does the cold ſweat, and the occurrence of the fits of aſthma 


after ſleep, diſtinguiſh the humoral aſthma from the cold parox- 
yſm of intermittents, or which attends ſuppuration, or which 
precedes inflammation ?—-I heard a few weeks afterwards, that 
he ſpit up much matter at the time he died, 


3. Diabetes a timore. The motions of the abſorbent veſſels 
of the neck of the bladder become inverted by their conſent with 
thoſe of the ſkin; which are become torpid by their reverſe 

, ſympathy 


* 
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ſympathy with the painful ideas of fear, as in Sect, XVI. g. i. 


"whence there is a great diſcharge of pale urine, as in hyſteric 


diſeaſes. 

The ſame happens from anxiety, where the painful ſuſpenſe 
Is continued, even when the degree of fear js ſmall; as in 
young men about to be examined for a degree at the univerſities 
the frequency of making water is very obſervable. When 
this anxiety is attended with a ſleepleſs night, the quantity of 
pale urine is amazingly great in ſome people, and the miQuri. 


tion very frequent. = W. 
N.. M. Opiom. Joy. Conſolations of friendſhip. 


4 Diarrhea a timore. The abſorbent veſſels of the intel, 
tines invert their motions by direct conſent with the ſkin ; hence 
many liquid ſtools as well as much pale urine are liable to ac- 
company continued fear, along with coldneſs of the ſkin, The 
immediate cauſe of this is the decreaſed ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation, which intervenes between the actions of the abſorbents 
of the cold ſkin, and thoſe of the inteſtinal abſorbents; the 
motions of the latter become on that account weakened and at 
length retrograde, The remote cauſe is the torpor of the veſ- 

ſels of the kin catenated with the pain of fear, as explained in 
Sea. XVI. 8. 1. | 3 

The capillaries of the ſkin conſent more generally by direct 
ſympathy with thoſe of the lower inteſtines, and of the bladder; 
but by reverſe ſympathy more generally with thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and upper inteſtines, As appears in fevers, where the 
hot ſkin accompanies indigeſtion of the ſtomach ; and in di- 
arrhcoeas attended with cold extremities. 

The remote cauſe is the torpor of the ſkin owing to its re- 
verſe ſympathy with the painful ſenſual motions, or ideas, of 
fear; which are now actuated with great energy, ſo as to de- 
prive the ſecond link of affociated motions of their due ſhare of 
ſenſorial power. It is alſo probable, that the pain of fear itſelf 
may contribute to exhauſt the ſenſorial power, even when it 


produces no muſcular ation, See Claſs IV. 2. 2. 


5F. Pallor et tremor a timore. A retrograde action of the ca- 
pillaries of the {kin producing palenefs, and a torpor of the muſ- 
cular fibres of the limbs occaſioning trembling, are cauſed by 
their reverſe affociations with the ideas or imaginations of fear; 
which are now actuated with violent energy, and accompanied 
with great pain. Tbe cauſe of thoſe affociations are explained 

in Sect. XVI. 8. 1. 
| | Tbeſe 


„ r on A i. 6 
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Theſe torpid actions of the capillaries and muſcles of the 
limbs are not cauſed immediately by the painful ſenſation of 
fear; as in that caſe they would have Ls increaſed and not de- 
creaſed actions, as occurs in anger; where the painful volition 
increaſes the aCtions -of the capillaries, exciting a bluſh and 
heat of the ſkin, Whence we may gain ſame knowledge of 
what is meant by depreſſing and exciting paſſions z the former 
conſiſting of ideas attended with pain, which pain occafions na 
muſcular actions, like the pain of cold head- ach; the latter being 
attended with volitions, and conſequent muſcular exertions. 

That is, the pain of fear, and the pain of anger, are pro- 
duced by the exertion of certain ideas, or motions of certain 
nerves of ſenſe; in the former caſe, the painful ſenſation of 
fear produces no muſcular actions, yet it exhauſts or employs ſo 
much ſenſorial power, that the whole ſyſtem acts more feebly, 
or becomes retrograde; but ſome parts of it more ſo than 
others, according to their early affociations deſcribed in SeQ. + 
XVI. 8. 1. hence the tremor of the limbs, palpitation of heart, 
and even ſyncope. In anger the painful volition produces vio 
lent muſcular actions ; but if previous to theſe any deliberation 
occurs, a fluſhed countenance Tometimes, and a red ſkin, are 
produced by this ſuperabundance of volition exerted on the arte- 
rial ſyſtem ; but at other times the ſkin becomes pale, and the 
legs tremble, from the exhauſtion or expenditure of the ſenſo- 
rial power by the painful volitions of anger on the organs of 
ſenſe, as by the painful ſenſations of fear above mentioned. 

Where the paſſion of fear exiſts ina great degree, it exhauſts 
or expends ſo much ſenſorial power, either ſimply by the pain 
which attends it, or by the violent and perpetual excitement of 
the terrific imaginations or ideas, that not only a cold and pale 
ſkin, but a retrograde motion of the cutaneous abſorbents oc- 
curs, and a cold ſweat appears upon the whole ſurface of the 
body, which probably ſometimes increaſes pulmonary abſorpti- 
on; as in Claſs II. 1. 6. 4. and as in the cold ſweats, which at- 
tend the paroxyſms of humoral aſthma. Hence anxiety, which 
is a continued pain of fear, ſo univerſally debilitates the con- 
ſtitution as to occaſion a lingering death; which happens much 
more frequently than is uſually ſuppoſed; and theſe victims of 
continued anxiety are ſaid to die of a broken heart. Other 


kinds of paleneſs are deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 2. 2. 


M. M. Opium. Wine. Food. Joy. 


6. Palpitatio cordis a timore. The palpitation of the heart 
from fear is owing to the weak action of it, and perhaps ſome- 
times to the retrograde exertion of the ventricules and auricles; 


becauſe 
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becauſe it ſeems to be affected by its aſſociation with the capilla- 


ries, the actions of which, with thoſe of the arteries and veins, 


conſtitute one great circle of affociate motions. Now when 
the capillaries of the ſkin become torpid, coldneſs and paleneſs 
ſucceed; and with theſe are aſſociated the capillaries of the 
lungs, whence difficult reſpiration ; and with ' theſe the weak 
and retrograde actions of the heart. At the ſame time the ab- 
ſorbents of the ſkin, and of the bladder, and of the inteſtines, 
ſometimes become retrograde, and regurgitate their contents ; 
as appears by the pale urine in large quantities, which attends 
hyſteric complaints along with this palpitation of the heart; 
and from the cold ſweats, and diarrhoea ; all which, as well as 
2 hyſterjc complaints, are liable to be induced or attended by 
ear. r 

When fear has ſtill more violently affected the ſyſtem, there 
have been inſtances where ſyncope, and ſudden death, or a total 
ſtoppage of the circulation, have ſucceeded: in theſe laſt caſes, 
the pain of fear has employed or exhauſted the whole of the 
ſenſorial power, ſo that not only thoſe muſcular fibres generally 
exerted by volition ceaſe to act, whence the patient falls down; 
and thoſe, which conſtitute the organs of ſenſe, whence ſyn- 
cope; but laſtly thoſe, which perform the vital motions, become 


deprived of ſenſorial power, and death enſues. See Claſs I. 2, 


J. 4. and I. 2. 1. 10. Similar to this in fome epileptic fits the 
patient firſt ſuddenly falls down, without even endeavouring to 
fave himſelf by his hands before the convulſive motions come 
on. In this cafe the great exertion of ſome ſmall part in con- 
ſequence of great irritation or ſenſation exhauſts the whole 
ſenſorial power, which was lodged in the extremities of the 
locomotive nerves, for a ſhort time, as in ſyncope ; and as 
ſoon as theſe muſcles are again ſupplied, convulſions ſupervene 
to relieve the painful ſenſation, See Claſs III. 1. 1. 7, 


7. Abortio à timore, Women miſcarry much more frequent. 
ly from a fright, than from bodily injury. A torpor or retro- 
grade motion of the capillary arteries of the internal uterus is 
probably the immediate cauſe of theſe miſcarriages, owing to 
the aſſociation of the actions of thoſe veſſels with the capillaries 
of the ſkin, which are rendered torpid or retrograde by fear. 
By this contraction of the uterine arteries, the 7 veſſels of 
the placenta, which are inſerted ' into them, are detruded, or 
otherwile fo affected, that the placenta ſeparates at this time from 
the uterus, and the fetus dies from want of oxygenation. 
ſtrong young woman, in the fifth or ſixth month of her preg- 
nancy, who has ſince borne many children, went into her cellar 
; 2 19 
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to draw beer; one of the ſervant boys was hid behind a barrel, 
and ſtarted out to ſurpriſe her, believing her to be the maid- 
ſervant; ſhe began to flood immediately, and miſcarried in a 
few hours. See Sect, XXXIX. 6. 5. and Claſs I. 2. 1. 14. 


* * . * 
- 


8. Hyſteria a timore. Some delicate ladies are liable to fall 
into hyſteric fits from ſudden fright. The periſtaltic motions 
of the bowels and ſtomach, and thoſe of the ceſophagus, make a 
part of the great circle of iritative' motions with thoſe of the 
{kin, and many other membranes. Hence when the cutaneous 
veſſels become torpid from their reverſe ſympathy with the pain- 
ful ideas of fear; theſe of the bowels, and ſtomach, and ceſo- 
phagus, become firſt torpid by direct ſympathy with thoſe of the 
kin, and then feebly and ineffectually invert the order of their 
motions, which conſtitutes a paroxyſm of the hyſteric diſeaſe, 
See Claſs I. 3. 1. 10. Theſe hyſteric paroxyſms are ſometimes 
followed by convulſions, which belong to Claſs III. as they are 
exertions to relieve pain; and ſometimes by death. See Spe- 
cies 9 of this Genus, and Claſs I. 2. 1. 4. 

Indigeſtion from fear is to be aſcribed in thg fame manner to 
the torpor of the ſtomach, owing to its aſſociation with the 


ſkin. As in Claſs IV. 1. 2. 5. IV. 2. 1. 


2 COP. * r — 


ORDO III. 
Retrograde Aſſeciate Motions. 


GENUS II. 


Catenated with Senſitive Motions. 


SPECIES. 


| 1. Nauſea idealis. Nauſea from diſguſtful ideas, as from nau- 
| ſeous ſtories, or diſguſtful ſights, or ſmells, or taſtes, as well as 
| 7 from the ſame cauſes, conſiſts in the retrograde actions 
| of the Iymphatics of the throat, and of the œſophagus, and 
: ſtomach ; which are aſſociated with the diſguſtful ideas, or ſen- 
ſual motions of ſight, or hearing, or ſmell, or taſte ; for as 

theſe are SET motions of the Iymphatics, or of the ceſo0- 
phagus, or ſtomach, they cannot immediately be excited by the 
enforial power of painful ſenſation, as in that caſe they ought to 
de increaſed motions. So much ſenſorial power is GC 
| or 
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for a time on the diſguſtful idea, or expended in the production 
of inactive pain, which attends it, that the other parts of the 


aſſociated chain of action, of which this diſguſtful idea is now 


become a link, is deprived of their accuſtomed ſhare ; and 
therefore firſt ſtop, and then invert their motions. Owing to 
deficiency of ſenforial power, as explained more at Jarge in 
Set, XXXV. 1. 3. | 
2. Nauſea @ conceptu. The nauſea, which pregnant women 
are fo ſubje& to during the firſt part of geſtation, is owing ts 
the mi pathy between the uterus and ſtomaeh, fo that 
the increafed action of the former, excited by the ſtimulus of 
the growing embryon, which I believe is ſometimes attended 
with fenfation, produces decreaſed actions of the latter with the 
diſagreeable ſenfation of fickneſs with indigeſtion and conſe- 
quent acidity. When the fetus acquires fo much muſcular 
power as to move its limbs, or to turn itſelf, which is called 
quickening, this ſickneſs of pregnancy generally ceaſes. 

M. M. Calcined magneſia. Rhubarb. Half a grain of opi- 
um twice a day. Recumbent poſture on a ſofa. 


3. Vemitis vertiginoſa. Sea- ſickneſs, the irritative motions 


of viſion, by which we balance ourſelves, and preſerve our 


perpendicularity, are diſturbed by the indiſtinctneſs of their ob- 
jects; which is either owing to the fimilarity of them, or to 
their diſtance, or to their apparent or unuſual motions. Hence 
theſe irritative motions of viſton are exerted with greater ener- 
y, and are in conſequence attended with ſenſation ; which at 
Ern is agreeable, as when children ſwing on a rope; after- 
wards the irritative motions of the ſtomach, and of the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, which open their mouths into it, become in- 
verted by their aſſociations with them by reverſe ſympathy. 
For the action of vomiting, as well as the — ſen- 
ſation of ſickneſs, are ſhewn to be occaſioned by defect of the 
ſenſorial power; which in this caſe is owing to the greater ex- 
penditure of it by the ſenſe of viſion. On the ſame account 
the vomiting, which attends the paſſage of a ſtone through the 
ureter, or from an inflammation of the bowels, or in the com- 
mencement of ſome fevers, is cauſed by the increaſed expendi- 
ture of the ſenforial power by the too great action of ſome links 
of the aſſociations of irritative motions ; and there being in 
conſequence a deficiency of the quantity required for other 
links of this great catenation. - 
It muſt be obferved, that the expenditure of ſenſorial power 
by the retinas of the eyes is very great; which may be — 
| mat 
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mated by the perpetual ufe of thoſe organs during our waking 
hours, and during moſt of our ſleeping ones; and by the large 
diameters of the two optic nerves, which are nearly the ſize of 
2 quilt, or equal to ſome of the principal nerves, which ſerve 
the limbs. | | 


4. Vamitio à calculb in uretere. The action of vomiting in 
conſequence of the increaſed or decreaſed actions of the ureter, 
when a ſtone lodges in it. The natural actions of the ſtomach, 
which conſiſt of motions ſubje& to intermitted irritations from 
the fluids, which paſs thibugh it, are aſſociated with thoſe of 
the ureter z and become torpid, and conſequently retrograde, 
by intervals, when the aCtions of the ureter becomes torpid ow- 
ing to previous great ſtimulus from the ſtone it contains; as 
appears from the vomiting exiſting when the pain is leaſt. 

hen the motions of the ureter are thus leſſened, the ſenſorial 
power of | affociation, which ought to actuate the ſtomach along 
with the ſenſorial power of irritation, ceaſes to be excited into 
action; and in confequence the actions of the ſtomach become 
lels energetic, and in conſequence retrograde, | 

For as vomiting is a decreaſed action of the ſtomach, as ex- 
plained in Se. XXXV. 1. 3. it cannot be ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced by the pain of gravel in the ureter alone, as it ſhould 
then be an increaſed action, not a decreaſed one. 

The perpetual vomiting in ileus is cauſed in like manner by 
the defective excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation 
by the bowel, which is torpid during the intervals of pain; and 
the ſtomach ſympathizes with it. See Enteritis, Claſs II. 1. 
2. 11. Does this ſympathy of vomiting indicate, whether the 
diſeaſe be above or below the valve of the colon ? Does not the 
ſofter pulſe in ſome kinds of enteritis depend on the ſympathy of 
the heart and arteries with the ſickneſs of the ſtomach ? See 
lleus and Cholera. 

Hence this ſickneſs, as well as the fickneſs in ſome fevers, 
cannot be eſteemed an effort of nature to diſlodge any offenſive 
material; but like the ſca- ſickneſs deſcribed above, and in Sect. 
XX. 4. is the conſequence of the aſſociations of irritative or 


ſenſitive motions. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. 


5. Vomitio ab inſultu paralytico. Paralytic affections gene- 
rally commence with vomiting, the fame frequently happens 
from a violent blow with a ſtick on the head; this curious con- 
nection of the brain and ſtomach has not been explained; as It 
reſembles the ſickneſs in confequence'of vertigo at fea, it would 


ſeem 


| 
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| ſeem to ariſe from a ſimilar cauſe, viz, from diſturbed irritative 
| or ſenſitive aſſociations. 

| 6. Vomitio à titillatione faucium, If the throat be flightly 
g tickled with a feather, a nauſea is produced, that is, an invert- 
I ed action of the mouths of the lymphatics of the fauces, and 
by direct ſympathy an inverted action of the ſtomach enſues, 
As theſe parts have neqpantly been ſtimulated at the ſame time 
into pleaſurable action by the deglutition of our daily aliment, 
T their actions become ſtrongly aſſociated. And as all the food, 
| we ſwallow, is either moiſt originally, or mixed with our moiſt 
ſaliva in the mouth; a feather, which is originally dry, and 
which in ſome meaſure repels the moiſt ſaliva, is diſagreeable 
to the touch of the fauces ; at the ſame time this nauſea and vo- 
miting cannot be cauſed by the diſagreeable ſenſation ſimply, as 
then ought to have $2 increaſed exertions, and not de- 
creaſed ones, as ſhewn in Section XXXV, 1. 3. But the 
mouths of the lymphatics of the fauces are ſtimulated by the 
dry feather into too great action for a time, and become retro- 
grade afterwards by the debility conſequent to too great previ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| : 
| 


ous ſtimulus. 


7. Vaomitiocute ſympathetica. Vomiting is ſucceſsfully ſtopped 

by the application of a bliſter on the back in ſome fevers, 
where the extremities are cold, and the ſkin pale. It was ſtop- 
ped by Sydenham by producing a ſweat on the ſkin by * 
the head with the bed- clothes. See Claſs IV. 1. 1. 3. an 
Suppl. I. 11. 6. 


ORD O III. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS III. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. 


1. Ruminatio, In the rumination of horned cattle the food 
is brought up from the firſt ſtomach by the retrograde motions 
of the ſtomach and ceſophagus, which are catenated. with the 
voluntary motions of the abdominal muſcles. 


| 
| 
| | SPECIES. 


2. Vamitio 
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2. Vomitio valuntaria. Voluntary vomiting. Some human 
ſubjeRs have been ſaid to have obtained this power of voluntary 
action over the retrograde motions of the ſtomach and œſopha- 

us, and thus to have been able to empty their ſtomach at plea- 
8 See Sect. XXV. 6. This voluntary act of emptying 
the ſtomach is poſſeſſed by ſome birds, as the pigeon; who has 
an organ for ſecreting milk in its ſtomach, as Mr. Hunter ob- 
ſerve ; and ſoftens the food for its young by previous ſwallow- 
ing it; and afterwards putting its bill into theirs returns it into 
their mouths. See Set. XXXIX. 4. 8. The pelicans uſe a 
ſtomach, or throat bag, for the purpoſe of bringing the fiſh, 
which they catch in the ſea to ſhore, and then eject them, and 
eat them at their leiſure, See Sect. XVI. 11. And I am well 
informed of a bitch, who having puppies in a ſtable at a diſ- 
tance from the houſe, ſwallowed the fleſh- meat, which was gi- 
ven her, in large pieces, and carrying it immediately to her 
wn. brought it up out of her ſtomach, and laid it down be- 
ore them. x 


3. Eruftatio voluntaria. Voluntary eructation. Some, 
who have weak digeſtions, and thence have frequently been in- 
duced to eruct the quantity of air diſcharged from the ferment- 
ing aliment ih their ſtomachs, have gradually obtained a power 
of voluntary eructation, and have been able thus to bring up 
hogſheads of air from their ſtomachs, whenever they pleaſed. 
This great quantity of air is to be aſcribed: to the increaſe. of 
the fermentation of the aliment by drawing off the gas as ſoon 
as it is produced. See Sect. XXIII. 4. 


* Y 


ORDO III. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions, 


GENUS IV. 


Catenated with External Influences. | 


SPECIES. 


1. Catarrhus periodicus. Periodical catarrh is not a very 
uncommon «diſeaſe z there is a great diſcharge of a thin faline 
mucous material from the membranes of the noſtrils, and pro- 
bably from the maxillary and frontal ſinuſes, which recur once a 
day at exact ſolar periods; unleſs it be diſturbed by the exhibi- 

Vor. II. D d tion 
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tion of opium ; and reſembles the periodic cough mentioned be. 
low. See Claſs I. 3. 2. 1. It is probably owing to the retro. 
grade action of the ——— of the membranes affected, and 
produced immediately by ſolar influence. 


2. Tuſſis periodica. Periodic cough, called nervous cough, 
and tuffis ferina. It ſeems to ariſe from a periodic retrograde 
action of the lyraphatics of the membrane, which lines the air- 
cells of the lungs. And the action of coughing, which is vio- 
Tently for an hour or longer, is probabl — by the ſtimulus 
of the thin fluid thus produced, as wa” by the diſagreeable 
ſenfation attending membranous inaQtivity ; and reſembles peri- 
odic catarrh not only in its fituation on a mucous membrane, 
but in the difcharge of a thin fluid. As it is partly reſtrainable, 
it does not come under the name of convulſion; and as it is 
not attended with difficult refpiration, it cannot be called aſth- 
ma; it is cured by very large doſes of opium, ſee a caſe and 
cure in Se, XXXVI. 3, 9. ſee Clafs IV. 2. 4. 6. and ſeems 
immediately to be induced by ſolar influence. 


3. Hifteria à frigore. Hyſteric paroxyſms are occaſioned by 

whatever ſuddenly debilitates the ſyſtem, as fear, or cold, and 

perhaps ſometimes by external moiſture of the-air, as all deli- 

_ rh have their days of greater or leſs debility, ſee Claſs 
3. 1. 


4 Nauſea pluvialis. Sickneſs at the commencement of a 
rainy ſeaſon is very common dogs, who aſſiſt themſelves 
by eating the agroſtris canina, or dog's graſs, and thus empty 
their ſtomachs. The ſame occurs with leſs frequency to cats, 
who make uſe of the ſame expedient, See Sect. XVI. 11. I 
have known one perſon, who from his early years has always 
been ſick at the beginning of wet weather, and till continues 
ſo. Is this owing to a ſympathy of the mucous membrane of 
the ſtomach with the mechanical relaxation of the external cu- 
ticle by a moiſter atmoſphere, as is ſeen in the corrugated cuti- 
cle of the hands of waſhing-women ? or does it ſympathize 
with the mucous membrane of the lungs, which muſt be at- 
fected along with the mucus on its ſurface by the reſpiration of 


a moiſter atmoſphere ? 


SUPPLEMENT. 


SUPPLEMENT 
TO 
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Sympathetic Theory of Fever. 


As fever conſiſts in the increaſe or diminution of direct or 
reverſe aſſociated motions, whatever may have been the remote 
cauſe of them, it properly belengs to the fourth claſs of diſeaſes; 
and is introduced at the end of the claſs, that its great difficul - 
ties might receive elucidation from the preceding parts of it. 
Theſe I ſhall endeavour to enumerate under the fo * heads, 
truſting that the candid reader will diſcover in theſe tudiments 
of the theory of fever a naſcent embryon, an infant Hercules, 
my * may rear to maturity, and render ſerviceable to 
ind, | 


I. Simple fever of two kinds. 
IT. Compound fever. 
III. Termination of the cold fit. 
IV. Return of the cold fit. 
V. Senſation excited in fever. 
VI. Circles of aſſociated motions. 
VII. Alternations of cold and hot fits. 
VIII. Orgaſm of the capillaries. 
IX. Torpor of the lungs. 
X. Torpor of the brain. 
XI. Torpor of the heart and arteries. 
XII. Torpor of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
XIII. Caſe of continued fever explained. 
XIV. Termination of continued fever. 
XV. Inflammation excited in fever. 
XVI. Recapitulation. 


Dd2 I. Simple 
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I. Simple Fever. 


1. When a ſmall part ef the' cutaneous capillaries, with their 
mucous or perſpirative glands are for a ſhort time expoſed to a 
colder medium, as when the hands are immerſed in iced water 
for a minute, theſe capillary veſſels and their glands become tor- 
pid or quieſcent, owing to the eduction of the ſtimulus of heat. 
The ſkin then becomes pale, becauſe no blood paſſes through 
the external capillaries ; and appears ſhrunk, becauſe their ſides 
are collapſed from inactivity, not contracted by ſpaſm ; the 
roots of the hair are left prominent from the ſeceding or ſub- 
ſiding of the ſkin around them; and the pain of coldneſs is pro- 
duced. 3 

In this ſituation, if the uſual degree of warmth be applied, 
theſe veſſels regain their activity; and having now become more 
irritable from an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion during their quieſcence, a greater exertion of them follows, 
with an increaſed glow of the ſkin, and another kind of pain, 
which is called the hot- ach; but no fever, properly ſo called, is 
yet produced; as this effect is not univerſal, nor permanent, nor 
recurrent, 


2. If a greater part of the cutaneous capillaries with their 
mucous * perſpirative glands be expoſed for a longer time to 
cold, the torpor or quieſcence becomes extended by direct 
ſympathy to the heart and arteries; which is known by the 
weaknek and conſequent frequency of the pulſe in cold fits of 
ever. 

This requires to be further explained. The movements of 
the heart and arteries, and the whole of the circulatory veſſels, 
are in general excited into action by the two ſenſorial powers of 
irritation, and of aſſociation. The former is excited by ſtimu- 
Jus, the latter by the previous actions of a part of the vital cir- 
cle of motions. In the above ſituativn the capillaries act weak- 
ly from defect of irritation, which is cauſed by deficient ſtimu- 
Jus of heat; but the heart and arteries act weakly from defect 
of affociation, which is owing to the weak action of the capil- 
laries; which does not now excite the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation into action with ſufficient energy. 

After a time, either by the application of warmth, or by the 
Increaſe of their irritability owing to the accumulation of the 
fenſorial power of irritation during their previous quieſcence, 
the capillary veſſels and glands act with greater energy than na- 


tural ; whence the red colour and heat of the ſkin. he hoe 
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and arteries acquire a ns ſtrength of pulſation, and con« 
tinue the frequency of it, owing to the accumulation of the 
ſenforial power of aſſociation during their previous torpor, and 
their conſequent greater aſſociability; which is now alſo more 
ſtrongly excited by the increaſed actions of the capillaries. 
And thus a fit of ſimple fever is produced, which is termed 
Febris irritativa; and conſiſts of a torpor of the cutaneous ca- 
pillaries with their mucous and perſpirative glands, accompani- 


ed with a torpor of the heart and arteries; and afterwards of an 


increaſed action of all theſe veſſels, by what is termed direct 
ſympathy. ; 

This fever, with ſtrong pulſe without inflammation, or febris 
irritativa, deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. I. 1: is frequently ſeen in ver- 
nal intermittents, as the orgaſm of the heart and arteries is then 
occaſioned by their previous ſtate of torpor; but more rarely [ 
believe exiſts in the type of continued fever, except there be 
an evident remiſſion, or approximation to a cold fit; at which 
time a new accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation is- 
produced; which afterwards actuates the heart and arteries with 
unnatural vigour z or unleſs there be ſome ſtimulus perpetually 
acting on the ſyſtem, fo as to induce an increaſed ſecretion of 
ſenſorial power in the brain, as occurs in flight degrees of in- 
toxication. Since without one or other of theſe circumſtances 
in continued fevers without inflammation, that is, without the 
additional ſenſorial power of ſenſation being introduced, it ſeems 
difficult to account for the production of ſo great a quantity of 
ſenſorial power, as muſt be neceſſary to give perpetual increaſe 
of action to the whole ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 


3. On the contrary, while the cutaneous capillaries with their 
mucous and perſpirative - cr acquire an increaſed irritability, 
as above, by the accumulation of that ſenſorial power during 
their previous quieſcence, and thus conſtitute the hot fit of fe- 
ver; if the heart and arteries do not acquire any increaſe of aſ- 
ſociability, but continue in their ſtate of torpor, another kind 
of ſimple fever is produced; which is generally of the continu- 
ed kind, and is termed Febris inirritativa; which conſiſts of a 
previous torpor of the capillaries of the ſkin, and of the heart 
and arteries by direct ſympathy with them; and afterwards of 
an orgaſm or increaſed action of the capillaries of the ſkig, 
with a decreaſed action, or continued torpor, of the heart and 
arteries by reverſe ſympathy with them. This orgaſm of the 
cutaneous capillaries, which appears by the bluſh and heat of 
the ſkin, is at firſt owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation during their previous torpid ſtate, as = _ 

EDI1S 
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febris irritata above deſcribed; but which is afterwards ſupport. 
ed or continued by the reverſe ſympathy of theſe capillaries with 
the torpid ſtate of the heart and arteries, as will be further ex- 
plained in article 8 of this Supplement. 


4 The renovated activity of the capillaries commences as 
ſoon or ſooner than that of the heart and arteries after the cold 
fit of irritative fever; and is not owing to their being forced 
open by the blood being impelled into them mechanically, by 


the renovated action of the heart and arteries; for theſe capil- 
laries of the ſkin have greater mobility than the heart and ar- 


teries, as appears in the ſudden bluſh of ſhame ; which may be 
owing to their being more liable to perpetual varieties of acti- 
vity 
nd becauſe in inirritativg fevers, or thoſe with arterial debility, 
Na capillaries acquire increaſed ſtrength, as is evinced by the 
eat 


3. It was ſaid above, that the cutaneous capillaries, when 


they were rendered torpid by expoſure to cold, either recovered 
their activity by the re- application of external warmth ; or by 
their increaſed irritability, which is cauſed by the accumulation 
of that ſenſorial power during their quieſcence. An example 
of the former of theſe may be ſeen on emerging from a very 
cold bath; which produces a fit of ſimple fever; the cold fit, 
and conſequent hot fit, of which may be prolonged by continu- 


ing in the bath; which has indeed proved fatal to weak 


and delicate people, and to others after having been much ex- 
hauſted by heat and exerciſe, See Sect. XXXII. 3. 2. An 
about eighty degrees of heat, as into the bath at Buxton, where 
the bather firſt feels a chill, and after a minute becomes warm, 
though he remains-in the ſame medium, owing to the increaſe 
of: irritability from the accumulation of that ſenſo 

ring the ſhort time, which the chillneſs continued, - 


* 6. Hence ſimple fevers are of two kinds; firſt, the febris ir- 
ritatiya, or fever with ſtrong pulſe; which conſiſts of a previ- 
ous torpor of the heart, arteries, and capillaries, and a ſucceed- 
ing orgain of thoſe veſſels. Secondly, the febris inirritativa, 
or. fever with weak pulſe, which conſiſts of a previous torpor 
of the heart, arteries, and capillaries; and of a ſucceeding or- 
gaſm of the capillaries, the torpor of the heart and arteries con- 
tinuing. But as the frequency of the pulſe occurs both Wy the 

. ate 


om their expoſure to the viciſſitudes of atmoſpheric heat. 


the. ſkin, while the pulſations of the heart and arteries 


example of the latter may be taken from going into a bath of 
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ſtate of torpor, and in that of orgaſm, of the heart and arte- 
ries; this conſtitutes a criterion to diſtinguiſh fever from other 


diſeaſes, which are owing to the torpor of ſome parts of the 
ſyſtem, as pareſis, and hemicrania. 


7. The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that where the cutane- 
ous or pulmonary capillaries are mentioned, their mucous and 
perſpirative glands are to be underſtood as included; but that 
the abſorbents belonging to thoſe ſyſtems of veſſels, and the 
commencement of the veins, are not always included; as theſe 
are liable to torpor ſeparately, as in anaſarca, and petechiæ; or 
to orgaſm, or increaſed action, as in the exhibition of- ſtrong 
emetics, or in the application of vinegar to the lips; yet he 
will alſo pleaſe to obſerve, that an increaſed or decreaſed action 
of thefe abſorbents and veins generally occurs along with that 
of the capillarjes, as appears by the dry ſkin in hot fits of fever 
and from there being generally at the ſame time no accumula- 
tion of venous blood in the cutaneous veſſels, which would ap- 
pear by its purple colour, 


II, Compound Fever, 


1. When other parts of the- ſyſtem ſympathize with this tor- 
por and orgaſm of the cutaneous capillaries, and of the heart and 
arteries; the fever-fit becomes more complicated and danger- 
ous; and this in proportion to the number and conſequence of 
ſuch affected parts, Thus if the lungs become affected, as in 
going into very cold water, a ſhortneſs of breath occurs; 
which is owing to the collapſe or inactivity (not to the active 
contraction, or ſpaſm,) of the pulmonary capillaries ; which, 
as the lungs are not ſenſible to cold, are not ſubject to 2 
ſenſation, and conſequent ſhuddering, like the ſkin, In this 
caſe after a time the pulmonary capillaries, like the cutaneous 
ones, act with increaſed energy; the breathing, which was 
before quick, and the air thrown out at each reſpiration in leſs 
quantity, and cool to the back of the hand oppoſed to it, now 
becomes larger in quantity, and warmer than natural; which 
however is not accompanied with the ſenſation of heat in the 
— which lines the air-veſſels of the lungs, as in the 

ein. 


2. One conſequence of this increaſed heat of the breath is 
the increaſed evaporation of the mucus on the tongue and noſ- 
trils. A viſcid material is ſecreted by theſe membranes to ; 

e 
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ſerve them moiſt and ſupple, for the purpoſes of the ſenſes of 
taſte and of ſmell, which are extended beneath their ſurfaces ; 
this viſcid mucus, when the aqueous part of it is evaporated by 


the incteaſed heat of the reſpired air, or is abſorbed by the too 


great action of the mucous abſorbents, adheres cloſely on thoſe 
membranes, and is not without difficulty to be ſeparated from 
them. This dryneſs of the tongue and noſtrils is a circum- 
Nance therefore worthy to be attended to; as it ſhews the in- 
creaſed action of the pulmonary capillaries, and the conſequent 
increaſed heat of the expired air; and may thus indicate, when 
colder air ſhould be admitted to the patient, See Claſs I. 1. 3. 
1. The niiddle part of the tongue becomes dry ſooner, and 
recovers its moiſture later, than the edges of it; becauſe the 
currents of reſpired air paſs moſt over the middle part of it. 
This however is not the caſe, when the dryneſs of the tongue 
is owing only to the increaſed mucous abſorption. When how- 
ever a frequent cough attends pulmonary inflammation, the 
edges of the tongue are liable to be as much furred as the mid- 
dle of it; as during the action of coughing the middle of the 
tongue is depreſſed, fo as to form half a cylinder, to give a great- 
er aperture for the emiſſion of air from the larynx; and the 
edges of it become thus as much expoſed to the currents of air, 
as the middle parts of it. | 


3. When the internal capillaries or glands ſympathize with 
the cutaneous capillaries; or when any of them are previouſly 
affected with torpor, and the external or cutaneous capillaries 
are affected ſecondarily; other ſymptoms are produced, which 
render the paroxyſms of fever ſtill more complicate. Thus if 
the ſpleen or pancreas are primarily or ſecondarily affected, fo 
as to be rendered torpid or quieſcent, they are liable to become 
enlarged, and to remain fo even after the extinction of the fe- 
ver- fit. Theſe in ſome intermittent fevers are perceptible to 
the hand, and are called ague-cakes; their tumor ſeems to be 
owing to the permanent torpor of the abſorbent ſyſtem, the ſe- 
cerning veſſels continuing to act ſome time afterwards. If the 
ſecretory veſſels of the liver are affected firſt with torpor, and 
afterwards with orgaſm, a greater ſecretion of bile is produced, 
which ſometimes cauſes a diarrhœa. If a torpor of the kid- 
neys, and of the abſorbents of the bladder occurs, either prima- 
rily, or by ſympathy with the cutaneous capillaries, the urine is 
in ſmall quantity and pale, as explained in Claſs I. 2. 2. 5; and 
if theſe ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys, and the abſorbents of 
the bladder act more ſtrongly than natural afterwards by their 
increaſed irritability or aſſociability, the urine becomes in larger 
; quantity, 
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quantity, and deeper coloured, or depoſits its earthy parts, as in 
Claſs I. I. 2. 4. which has been eſteemed a favourable circum- 


ſtance. But if the urine be in ſmall quantity, and no ſediment 


appears in it, after the hot fit is over; it ſhews, that the ſe- 
cerning veſſels of the kidneys and the abſorbent veſſels of the 
bladder have not regained the whole of their activity, and 
thence indicates a greater tendency to a return of the cold fit. 


4. When the ſtomach is affected with torpor either primarily; 
or ſecondarily by its ſympathy with che cutaneous capillaries; 
or with ſome internal yiſcus ; ſickneſs occurs, with a total want 
of appetite to any thing ſolid ; vomiting then ſupervenes, 
winch may often be relieved by a bliſter on the ſkin, if the ſkin 
be cool and pale; but not if it be hot and fluſhed. The inteſ- 
tines ceaſe to perform their office of abſorption from a fimilar 
torpor; and a diarrhœa ſupervenes owing to the acrimony of 
their putrid, or of their acid contents. The looſe undigeſted or 
fetid ſtools indicate the inability of the inteſtines to perform 
their proper office; as the mucus and gaſtric acid, which are 
vomited up, does that of the ſtomach ; this torpor of the ſto- 
mach is liable to continue after the cold paroxyſm ceaſes, and to 
convert intermittent fevers into continued ones by its direct 
ſympathy with the heart and arteries, See article 10 of this 
dupplement, 


5. If the meninges of the brain ſympathize with other tor- 
pid parts, or are primarily affected, delirium, ſtupor, and per- 
haps hydrocephalus internus occur, ſee Claſs II. 1. 7. 1. and J. 
2. 5. Io; and ſometimes the pulſe becomes flow, producing 
pareſis inſtead of fever. But if the membranes, which cover 
the muſcles about the head, or of the pericranium, become 
torpid by their ſympathy with other torpid parts, or are prima- 
ly affected, a head- ach ſupervenes; which however generally 
ceaſes with the cold paroxyſm of fever. For as when the ſen- 
ſorial power of volition is exhauſted by labour, a few hours, or 


half a ſolar day, paſſed in ſleep recruits the ſyſtem by accumu- 


lation of this ſenſorial power; ſo when the ſenſorial power of 
uritation is exhauſted, one or two ſolar or lunar days of reſt or 
quieſcence of the affected part will generally reſtore its action 
by accumulaation of irritability, and conſequent increaſe of aſ- 
ſociation, as in hemicrania, Claſs IV. 2. 2. 8, But when the 
heart and arteries become torpid, either primarily, or by their 
lympathy with the ſtomach, this accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation can take place but ſlowly; as to reft is death / 
This explains the cauſe of the duration of fevers with "m_ 
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pulſe, which continue 2 quarter, or half, or three quarters, or 
a whole lunation, or ſtill longer, before a ſufficient accumulati- 
on of irritability can be produced to reſtore their natural 
ſtrength of action. 


Sur. I. z. 


6. If the abſorbent veſſels, which are ſpread around the neck 
of the bladder, become torpid by their direct ſympathy with the 
abſorbents of the ſkin in cold fits of fever ; the urine, which is 

ured into the bladder in but ſmall quantity from the torpid 
tidneys, has nevertheleſs none of its aqueous ſaline part reab- 
forbed; and this ſaline part ſtimulates the bladder to empty itſelf 
frequently, though the urine is in ſmall quantity. Which is not 
therefore owing to any ſuppoſed ſpaſm of the bladder, for the 
action of it in excluding the urine is weak, and as much con- 
trolable by the will as in ordinary micturition. | 


7. If the beginnings or abſorbent mouths of the yenous ſyſtem 
remain torpid, petechiæ or vibices are produced in fevers, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe which are ſeen in ſcurvy without fever. If the 
ſkin was frequently moiſtened for an hour, and at the ſame time 
expoſed to the common air, or to oxygen gas, it might contri 
bute to turn the black colour of theſe points of extravaſated 
blood into-ſcarlet, and thus by increafing its ſtimulus facilitate 
its reabforption? For oxygen gas penetrates moiſt animal 
membranes though not dry ones, as in the lungs during reſpi- 
ation. 


8. When the ſenſorial power of ſenſation is introduced into 
the arterial ſyſtem, other kinds of compound fevers are pro- 
duced, which will be ſpoken of in their place. 


III. Termination of the cold Fit. 


1. If all the parts, which were affected with torpor, regain 
their irritability, and aſſociability, the cold paroxyſm of fever 
ceaſes ; but as ſome of the parts affected were previouſly ac- 
cuſtomed to inceſfant action, as the heart and arteries, and 
others only to intermitted action, as the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
and as thoſe, which are ſubjected during health to perpetual action, 
accumulate ſenſorial power faſter, when their motions are im- 
peded, than thoſe which are ſubjected to intermitted action; it 
happens, that fome of the parts, which were affected with tor- 
por during the cold fit, recover their irritability or aſſociability 


ſooner than others, and more perfectly, or acquire à greater 


quantity 


] 
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uantity of them than natural; as a by the partial heat 
2 gulbinge previous to the general hot fit. 7 

Hence if all the parts, which were previouſly torpid, in 
their due degree of irritability, or of aſſociability, the diſeaſe is 
removed, and health reſtored. If ſome or all of them acquire 
more than their natural degree of theſe ſenſorial powers; in- 
creaſed actions, and conſequent increaſed ſecretions, and greater 
heat occur, and conſtitute the hot fit of fever, If after this 
hot fit of fever all the parts, which had acquired too great irri- 
tability, or aſſociability, regain their natural degree of it; the 
diſeaſe is removed, and health reſtored, But if ſome of theſe 
parts do not regain their natural degree of theſe ſenſorial powers, 
the actions of thoſe parts remain imperfect, and are more or 
leſs injurious to the ſyſtem, according to the importance of 
their functions. 


2. Thus if a torpor of the heart and arteries remains ; the 
quick pulſe without ſtrength, which began in the cold fit, per- 
liſts 3 and a continued fever is produced. If the torpor of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines remains, which are known by ſickneſs 
and undigeſted Rools, the fever is liable to be of conſiderable 
length and danger ; the ſame if the kidnies and abforbent ſyſ- 
tem retain ſome degree of torpor, as is ſhewn by the pale urine 
in not unuſual quantity. If part of the abſorbent ſyſtem re- 
mains torpid, as the abſorbent veſſels of the ſpleen, a -tumour 
of that viſcus occurs, which may be felt by the hand; the fame 
ſometimes happens to the liver ; and theſe from their tendency 
to more complete torpor are afterwards liable to give occaſion 
to a return of the cold fit, If the cellular abſorbents do not 
completely recover their activity, a pale and bloated countenance 
with ſwelled legs mark their want of action. 


3. As the termination of the cold fit is owing to the accumu- 
lation of the ſenſorial power of irritation and of aſſociation 
during the previous quieſcence of the ſyſtem 3 and as thoſe 
parts, which are in perpetual action during health, are more 
ſubje to this accumulation during their torpor, or quieſcence ; 
one ſhould have imagined, that the heart and arteries would 
acquire this accumulation of ſenſorial power ſooner or in greater 
degree than other parts, This indeed fo happens, where the 
pulſe is previouſly ſtrong, as in febris irritativa; or where 
another ſenſorial power, as that of ſenſation, is exerted on the 
arterial ſyſtem, as in inflammations, The heart and arteries in 
theſe caſes ſoon recoyer from their torpor, and are exerted with 
great violence. | | X 

Many 
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Many other parts of the ſyſtem ſubject to perpetual motion in 


health may reſt for a time without much inconvenience to the 
whole ; as when the fingers of ſome people become cold and 
pale; and during this complete reſt great accumulation of irrita- 
bility may be produced. But where the heart and arteries are 
previouſly feeble, they cannot much diminith their actions, and 
certainly cannot reſt entirely, for that would be death; and 
therefore in this caſe their accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of irritation or of aſſociation is lowly produced, and a long fever 
ſupervenes in conſequence ; or tudden death, as frequently hap- 
pens, terminates the cold fit, | 

Whence it appears, that in fevers with weak pulſe, if the 
action of the heart, arteries, and capillaries could be diminiſhed, 
or {topped for a {hort time without occaſioning the death of the 
patient, as happens in cold bathing, or to perſons apparently 
drowned, that a great accumulation of the ſenſorial powers of 
irritation-or of aſſociation might ſoon be produced, and the pulſe 
become ſtronger, and conſequently flower, and the fever ceaſe, 
Hence cold ablution may be of ſervice in feyers with weak pulſe, 
by preventing the expenditure and producing accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation or aſſociation. Stupor may be uſe- 
ful on the ſame account. Could a centrifugal ſwing be ſer- 
viceable for this purpoſe, either by placing the head or the feet 
in the outward part of the circle, as deſcribed in Art. 15.7. of 
this Supplement ? 


Sur. I. 4. 


IV. Return of the cold Fit. 


1. If the increaſed action of the cutaneous and pulmonary ca- 
pillaries, and of the heart and arteries, in febris irritativa conti- 
nues long and with violence, a proportional expenditure or ex- 
hauſtion of ſenſorial power occurs; which by its tendency to 
induce torpor of ſome part, or of the whole, brings on a re» 
turn of the cold fit, 


2. Another cauſe which contributes to induce torpor of the 
whole ſyſtem by the ſympathy of its parts with each other, is 
the remaining torpor of ſome viſcus; which after the laſt cold 
paroxyſm had 
nies, or of the ſtomach and inteſtines, or abſorbent veſſels, as 
above mentioned, 


3. Other cauſes are the deficiency of the natural ſtimuli, as 
hunger, thirſt, and want of freſh air. Other cauſes are great 
| | tat: gue, 


not recovered itſelf, as of the ſpleen, liver, kid- 
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fatigue, want of reſt, fear, grief, or anxiety of mind, And 
laſtly, the influence of external ethereal fluids, as the defect of 
external heat, and of ſolar or lunar gravitation. Of the latter 
the return of the paroxyſms of continued fevers about fix 
o'clock in the evening, when the ſolar gravitation is the leaſt, 
affords an example of the influence of it; and the uſual perieds 
of intermittents, whether quatidian, tertian, or quartan, which 
ſo regularly obey ſolar or lunar days, afford inſtances of the in- 
fluence of thoſe luminaries on theſe kinds of fevers. 


4. If the tendency to torpor of ſome viſcus is conſiderable, 
this will be increaſed at the time, when the terrene gravitation 
is greateſt, as explained in the introduction to Claſs IV. 2. 4. 
and may either produce a cold paroxyſm of quotidian fever; or 
it may not yet be ſufficient in quantity for that purpoſe, but 
may nevertheleſs become greater, and continue fo till the next 
period of the greateit tertene gravitation, and may then either 
produce a paroxyſm of tertian fever; or may ſtill become great- 
er, and continue ſo till the next period of greateſt terrene gra- 
vitation, and then produce a paroxyſm of quartan ague. Ang 
laſtly, the periodical times of theſe paroxyſms may exceed, or 
fall ſhort of, the time of greateſt diurnal terrene gravitation ac- 
cording to the time of day, or period of the moon, in which 
the firſt fit began; that is, whether the diurnal terrene gravita- 
tion was then in an increaſing or decreaſing ſtate. rd. 


V. Senſation excited in Fever. 


1. A curious obſervation is related by Dr. Fordyce in his Tra& 
on Simple fever, page 168. He aſſerts, that thoſe people, who 
have been confined ſome time in a very warm atmoſphere, as of 
120 or 130 degrees of heat, do not feel cold, nor are ſubject to 
paleneſs of their ſkins, on coming into a temperature of 30 or 
40 degrees; which would produce great paleneſs and painful 
ſenſation of coldneſs in thoſe, who had been ſome time confined 
in an atmoſphere of only 86 or go degrees. Analogous to this, 
an obſerving friend of mine aſſured me, that once having fat up 
to a very 5 hour with three or four very ingenious and 
humorous companions, and drank a conſiderable quantit 
of wine; both contrary to his uſual habits of life; and be- 
ing obliged to riſe early, and to ride a long journey on the next 
day; he expected to have found himſelf weak and ſoon fatigued; 
but on the contrary he performed his journey with unuſual eaſe 
and alacrity; and frequently laughed, as he rode, at the wit * 
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the preceding evening. In both theſe caſes a degree of pain or 
pleaſure actuated the ſtem; and thus a ſenſorial power, that of 
fenfation, was ſuperadded to that of irritation; or volition, 


2. Similar to this, when the energetic exertions of ſome parts 
of the ſyſtem in the hot fit of fever ariſe to a certain exceſs, a 
degree of ſenſation is produced; as of heat, which particularly 
increaſes the actions of the cutaneous veſſels, which are more 
liable to be excited by this ſtimulus. When this additional 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation exiſts to a greater degree, the pulſe, 
which was before full, now becomes hard, owing to the in- 
flammatien of the vaſa vaſorum, or coats of the arteries. In 
theſe caſes, whether there is any topical inflammation or not, the 
fever ceaſes to intermit z but nevertheleſs there are daily remif- 
fions and exacerbations of it; which recur for the moſt part 
about fix in the evening, when the ſolar gravitation is the leaſt, 
as mentioned in Set. XXXVI. 3. 7. 


3. Thus the introduction of another ſenſorial power, that of 
ſenſation, converts an intermittent fever into a continued one. 
If it be attended with ſtrong pulſe, it is termed febris ſenſitiva 
irritata, or pyrexia, or inflammation; if with a weak pulſe, it 
is termed febris ſenſitiva inirritata, or typhus gravior, or malig- 
nant fever. The ſeat of the inflammation is in the glandular ot 
capillary ſyſtem: as it conſiſts in the ſecretion of new fluids, or 
new fibres, which form new veſſels, as they harden, like the 
filk of the filk-worm. See Art. 15. of this Supplement. 


VI. Cireles of irritative Aficiate Motions. 


1. There are ſome aſſociate motions, which are perpetual! 
er in our waking hours, and are catenated by their fi 
ink, or in ſome ſubſequent parts of the chain, with the ſtimuli 
or the influence of external things; which we ſhall here enu- 
merate, as they contribute to the knowledge of fever. Of 
theſe are the irritative ideas, or ſenſual motions of the organs of 
| ſenſe, and the muſcular motions aſſociated with them; which, 
when the chain is diſturbed or interrupted, excite the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation, and proceed in contuſion. Thus if the irri- 
tative ideas of fight are diſturbed, the paralactic motions of ob- 
jects, which in general are unperceived, become ſenſible to us; 
and the locomotive muſcles aſſociated with them, which onght 
to preſerve the body erect, ſtagger from this decreaſe or inter- 
ruption 
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ruption of the ſenforial power of aſſociation; and vertigo is pro- 


duced. | 


When the irritative ſenſual motions, or ideas, belonging to 
one ſenſe are increafed or diminiſhed, the irritative ſenſual mo- 
tions, or ideas, of the other ſenſes are liable to become diſturb- 
ed by their general catenations; whence occur noiſes in the 
ears, bad taſtes in the mouth, bad odours, and numbneſs or 
tingling of the limbs, as a greater or leſs number of ſenſes are 
affected. Theſe conſtitute concomitant circles of diſturbed ir- 
ritative ideas; of make a part of the great circle of irritative 
ideas, or motions of the organs of ſenſe ; and when thus diſ- 
turbed occaſions many kinds of hallucination of our other ſenſes, 
or attend on the vertigo of viſion, 


2. Another great circle of irritative aſſociated motions con- 


fiſts of thoſe of the alimentary canal ; which are catenated with 


ſtimuli or with influences external to the ſyſtem, but continue 
to be exerted in our ſleeping as well as in our waking hours. 
When theſe affociations of motion are diſturbed by the too great 
or too ſmall ſtimulus of the food taken into the 38 or by 
the too great exceſs or deprivation of heat, or by indigeſtible 
ſubſtances, or by torpor or orgaſm occaſioned by. their aſſocia- 
tion 'with other parts, various diſeaſes are induced under the 
names of apepſia, hypochondriaſis, hyſteria, diarrhoea, cholera, 
eus, nephritis, fever. ; 


A third circle of irritative affociate motions conſiſts of 
thoſe of the abſorbent ſyſtem ; which may be divided into two, 
the lacteals, and the lymphatics. When the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines are recently filled with food and fluid, the lacteal ſyſtein 
is ſtimulated into great action; at the ſame time the cellular, 
cutaneous, and pulmonary lymphatics act with leſs energy; be- 
cauſe leſs fluid is then wanted from thoſe branches, and becauſe 
more ſenſorial power is expended by the lacteal branch. On 
this account theſe two ſyſtems of abſorbents are liable to act by 
reverſe ſympathy ; hence pale urine is made after a full dinner, 
3s lefs of the aqueous part of it is imbibed by the urinary lym- 
phatics; and hence the water in anaſarca of the lungs and 
limbs is ſpeedily abſorbed, when the actions of the lacteals of 
the ſtomach or inteſtines are weakened or inverted by the exhi- 
dition of thoſe drugs, which produce nauſea, or by violent vo- 
miting, er violent cathartics. 

Hence in diabetes the lacteal ſyſtem acts ſtrongly, at the ſame 
time that the urinary lymphatics invert their motions, aud 
tranſmit the chyle into the bladder; and in diarrhoea from — 

| pu 
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pula, or too great a quantity of food and fluid taken at a time, 
the lacteals act ſtrongly, and abſorb chyle or fluids from the ſto- 
mach and upper inteſtines; while the lymphatics of the lower 
inteſtines revert their motions, and tranſmit this over-repletion 
into the lower inteſtines, and thus produce diarrhoea z which 
accounts for the ſpeedy operation of ſome cathartic drugs, when 
much fluid is taken along with them. 


4. Other circles of irritative aſſociate motions of great im- 
portance are thoſe of the 2 ſyſtem; of theſe are the 
motions of the larger congeries of glands, which form the li- 
ver, fpleen, pancreas, gaſtric glands, kidneys, falivary glands, 
and many others; ſome of which act by direct and others by re- 
verſe ſympathy with each other. Thus when the gaſtric glands 
at moſt powerfully, as when the ſtomach is filled with food, 
the kidneys act with leſs energy; as is ſhewn by the ſinall ſe- 
cretion of urine for the firſt hour or two after dinner; which 
reverſe ſympathy is occaſioned by the greater expenditure of 


ſenſorial power on the gaſtric glands, and to the newly abſorb. 


ed fluids not yet being ſufficiently animalized, or otherwiſe 
prepared, to ſtimulate the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys. 

But thoſe very extenſive glands, which ſecrete the perſpirable 
matter of the ſkin and lungs, with the mucus, which lubricates 
all the internal cells and cavities of the body, claim our particu- 
lar attention. Theſe glands, as well as all the others, proceed 
from the capillary veſſels, which unite the arteries with the 
veins, and are not properly a part of them; the mucous and 
perſpirative glands, which ariſe from the cutaneous and pulmo- 
nary capillaries, are aſſociated by direct ſympathy ; as appears 
from immerſion in the cold bath, which is therefore attended 
with a temporary difficult reſpiration ; while thoſe from the ca- 
pillaries of the Peach and heart and arteries are more general- 
ly affociated by reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the cutaneous 
capillaries ; as appears in fevers with weak pulſe and indigeſti- 
on, and at the ſame time with a hot and dry ſkin. 

The diſturbed actions of this circle of the aſſociate motions 
of the ſecerning ſyſtem, when the ſenſorial power of ſenſation 
is added to that of irritation, frequently produces inflammation, 
which conſiſts in the ſecretion of new fluids or new veſſels. 
Nevertheleſs, if theſe diſturbed actions be of the torpid kind, 
the pain, which attends them, is ſeldom productive of inflam- 
mation, as in hemicrania; but is liable to excite voluntary ac- 
tions, and thus to expend much ſenſorial power, as in the fhud- 
dering in cold fits of fever, or in convulſions ; or laſtly the pain 


icfelf, which attends torpid actions, is liable to expend m BY 
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hauſt much ſenſorial power without producing any increaſed ac- 
tions; whence the low pulſe, and cold extremities, which uſu- 
ally attend hemicrania ; and hence when inert, or inactive ſen- 
ſation attends one link of aſſociated action, the ſucceeding link 
Ln rendered torpid, as a coldneſs of the cheek attends 
t . 


5. A fifth important circle of irritative motions is that of the 
{anguiferous ſyſtem, in which the capillary veſſels are to be in- 
cluded, which unite the arterial and venous ſyſtems, both pul- 
monary and aortal. The diſturbed action of this ſyſtem of 


the heart and arteries, and capillaries, conſtitute ſimple fever; 


to which may be added, that the ſecerning and abſorbent veſſels 

appending to the capillaries, and the bibulous mouths of the 

_ are in ſome meaſure at the ſame time generally af- 
ed. . wa | 


6. Now, though the links of each of theſe circles of irrita- 
tive motions are more ſtrictly aſſociated together, yet are they 
in greater or leſs degree aſſociated or catenated with each other 
by direct or reverſe G mpathy. Thus the ſickneſs, or inverted 
irritative motions F the ſtomach, are affociated or catenated 
with the diſturbed irritative ideas, or ſenſual motions, in verti- 
go; as in ſea- ſickneſs. This ſickneſs of the ſtomach is alſo 
aſſociated or catenated with the torpor of the heart and arteries 
by direct ſympathy, and with the capillaries and abſorbents by 
reverſe ſympathy; and are thus all of them liable occaſionally to 
be diſturbed, when one of them is diſeaſed; and conſtitute the 
great variety of the kinds or ſymptoms of feyers. . 


VII. Alternation of the cold and hot Fits. 


1. When any cauſe occurs, which diminiſhes to a certain 
degree the ſupply of ſenſorial power in reſpect to the whole ſyſ- 
tem; as ſu Fl a temporary inexertion of the brain; what 
happens? Firſt, thoſe motions are exerted with leſs energy, 
which are not immediately neceſſary to life, as the locomotive 
muſcles ; and thoſe ideas, which are generally excited by voli- 
tion; at the ſame time this deficiency of voluntary motion 1s 
different from that which occurs in ſleep ; as in that the move- 


ments of the arterial ſyſtem are increaſed in energy though not 
in frequency. Next, the motions of the alimentary canal be- 
come performed with leſs energy, or ceaſe altogether ; and a 
total want of appetite to ſolid food occurs, or ſickneſs, or a 
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© Jiarrhcea occaſioned by the indigeſted aliment. Then the ab. 
ſorbent veſſels ceaſe to act with their due energy; whence 
* thirſt, and pale urine, though in ſmall quantities. Fourthly, 


the ſecerning veſſels become affected by the general diminution 
of ſenſorial power; whence all the ſccreted fluids are produced 
in leſs quantity. And laſtly, the ſanguiferous canals feel the 
general torpor ; the pulſations of the heart and arteries become 
feeble, and conſequently quick; and the capillaries of the ſkin 
become inactive, acquire leſs blood from the arteries, and are 
conſequently paler and ſhrunk. - | 5 

In this laſt circumſtance of the torpor of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem conſiſts inirritative fever; as all the others are rather ac- 
cidental or concomitant ſymptoms, and not eſſential ones; as 
fewer or more of them ay be preſent, or may exiſt with a 
greater or leſs degree of inactivity. 


2. Now as the capillaries of the ſkin are expoſed to greater 


varieties of heat and cold; than the heart and arteries, they are 


ſuppoſed to be more mobile, that is, more ſuſceptible of torpor 
or exertion,' or to inflammation, by external ſtimuli or influ- 
ences, than the other parts of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem ; and as 
the ſkin is more ſenſible to the preſence of heat, than the inter- 
nal parts of the body, the commencement of the cold paroxyſms 
of fever generally either firſt exiſts in, or is firſt perceived by, 
the coldneſs and paleneſs of the ſkin; and the commencement 
of the hot fits by the heat and redneſs of it. 


3. The accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs in theſe or- 
gans ſooneſt, and in greateſt quantity, during their quieſcence, 
which were moſt perpetually in action during health; hence 
thoſe parts of the ſyſtem ſooneſt recover from torpor in inter- 
mittent fever, and ſooneſt fall into the contrary extreme of in- 


_ creaſed activity; as the ſanguiferous ſyſtem of the heart and ar- 


teries and capillaries. But of theſe the capillaries ſeem firſt to 
acquire a renovation of their action, as the heat of the ſkin be- 
comes firſt renewed, as well as increaſed beyond its natural 


quantity, and this in ſome parts ſooner than in others; which 
quantity of heat is however not to be eſtimated ſimply by the 


riſe of the mercury in the thermometer, but alſo by the quan 


* tity carried away into the atmoſphere, or diffuſed amongſt othet 


bodies in a given time; as more heat paſſes through wate! 


which boils vehemently, than when it boils gently, though ta 


Tiſe of the thermometer in both caſes continues the fame. Thi 
fact may be known by boiling an egg in water, the white © 
which coagulates in much leſs time, it the water boils — 
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water is. the ſame in both caſes. 
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y than if it boils moderately, though the ſenſible heat of the 


Another cauſe, which induces the cutaneous capillaries toire- 
new their actions ſooner than the heart and arteries after im- 
merſion in the cold bath, is, that their torpor was occaſioned by 
delect of irritation; whereas that of the heart and arteries was 
occaſioned by defect of affociation ; which defect of aſſociation 
was owing to the decreaſed actions of the capillaries, and is 
now again excited by their renewed action ; which, excitement 
muſt therefore be ſubſequent to that increaſed” action of the ca- 
pillaries; and in conſequence the increaſed action of the heart 
2nd arteries at the commencement of the hot fit of ſome fevers 
is ſubſequent to the increaſed action of the cutaneous capillaries. 
There is, however, in this caſe an accumulation of the ſenſo- 
rial power of aſſociation in the heart and arteries, which muſt 
contribute to increaſe their orgaſm in the hot fit, as well as the 
increaſed excitement of it by the increaſed action of the capil- 
laties. | 


4. Now this increaſed action of the ſyſtem, during the hot 
fit, by exhauſting the ſenſorial powers of irritation and aſſocia- 
tion, contributes to induce a renewal of the cold paroxyſm; as 
the accumulation of thoſe ſenſorial powers in the cold fit pro- 
duces the increaſed actions of the hot fit; which two ſtates of 
the ſyſtem reciprocally induce each other by a kind of libration, 
or a plus and minus, of the ſenſorial powers of irritation * and 
aſſociation. | | wo 

If the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power during the hot fit of fe- 


| vcr only reduces the quantity. of irritability and aſſociability to 


its natural ſtandard, the fever is cured, not being liable to re- 
turn, If the quantity of theſe ſenſorial powers be reduced only 
lo much, as not to produce a ſecond cold fit during the preſent 
quantity of external ſtimuli or influences; yet it may be fo far 
reduced, that a very ſmall ſubtraction of ſtimulus, or of influ- 
ence, may again induce a cold fit ; ſuch as the coldneſs of the 
night-air, or the diminution of ſolar or lunar gravitation," as in 


intermittent fevers. 


5. Another cauſe of the renovation of the cold fits of fever 
s from ſome parts of the ſyſtem not having completely recover- 
ed from the. former cold. paroxyſm ; as happens to the ſpleen, 
liver, or other internal viſcus; which ſometimes remains tu- 
mic, and either occaſions a return of the cold fit by direct ſym- 
patny with other parts of the body, or by its own want of ac- 
tion cauſes a diminution of the general quantity of heat, and 

ox | i Wb" thus 


©,” 


As the remaining torpor of ſome leſs eſſential part of M eaed. 
ſyſtem, as of the ſpleen, when the hot fit ceaſes, produces aii But 
one, two, or three days a return of cold fit by direct he pre 
pathy with the cutaneous capillaries, when joined with on 
other cauſe of torpor, as the defect of ſolar or lunar influence 
or the expoſure to cold or hunger, and thus gives Origin to in 
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thus facilitates the renovation of the torpor of the whole ii 
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termittent fever; ſo the remaining torpor of ſome more eſſen tity of 
tial parts of the ſyſtem, as of the ſtomach and inteſtines, if cum 
probably the cauſe of the immediate recurrence of the cold 
roxyſm, at the time the hot one ceaſes, by their direct ſympati 2. U 
with the , cutaneous capillaries, without the aſſiſtance of an to Claſ 
other cauſe of torpor; and thus produces remittent fever. A ¶ iſbciat 
laſtly the remaining torpor of ſome ſtill more effential parts fbrous 
the ſyſtem, as the heart and arteries, after the hot fit ought N vo vio! 
ceaſe, is liable by reverſe ſympathy with the cutaneous capi former 
laries to continue their orgaſm, and thus to render a fever cont] of aſſoci 
nual, which would otherwiſe remit or intermit. | there oc 
Many difficulties here occur, which we ſhalt endeavour cn. T 
throw ſome light upon, and leave to future inveſtigation ; of dminiſt 
ſerving only that difficulties were to be expected, otherwiſe i lungs ar 
vers would long ſince have been underſtood, as they have en nora 
ployed the unremitted attention of the phyſicians of all ages i te pre 
the world. Nevertt 
WF | | | . Increaſe; 
1. Why do the ſame parts of ſucceſſive trains of adi vitatior 
_ ſometimes affect each other by direct, and ſometimes by reve io owi 
ſympathy ?—1ſt, When any irritative motion ceaſes, or "i Tbeſe a 
comes torpid, which was before in perpetual action; it ¶ ud hot 
either deprived of its uſual ſtimulus, and thence the ſenſor a con 
wer of irritation is not excited; or it has been previoully 
much ſtimulated, and the ſenſorial power has been thus 3. W 
hauſted. s ſubjed 
In the former cafe an accumulation of ſenſor ial power 10M nd for v 
occurs, which is excitable by a renewal of the ſtimulus ; nitative 
when the fingers, which have S4 immerſed ſome time in no power oj 
are again expoſed to the uſual warmth of a room. Or, ſecoſ s to aft 
ly, the ſenſorial power of irritation becomes ſo much accu" ud to ex 


lated, that the motions, which were torpid, are now perforn 
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by leſs ſtimulus than natural; as appears by the warmth, which 
boa occurs after the firſt chill in going into froſty air, or into 
nM the bath at Buxton, which is about eighty degrees of heat. .Or, 


laſtly, this accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation 
0 far abounds, that it increaſes the action of the next link of 
the aſſociated train or tribe of motions ; thus on expoſing the 
kkia to cold air, as in walking out in a froſty morning, the 
actions of the ſtomach are increaſed, and digeſtion ſtrength 
ened. RE; . | | 
But where the torpor of ſome irritative motion is owing to 
the previous, exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation b 

too great ſtimulus, the reſtoration of it occurs either not at al 

ce or much more ſlowly than in the former inſtances ; thus after 
nM intoxication the ſtomach is very ſlow in recovering its due quan- 
en tity of the ſenſorial power of irritation, and never ſhews any 
cumulation of it. WM 


. 2, When an aſſociate motion, as deſcribed in the introduction 
to Claſs IV. 1. 1. acts with leſs energy, the ſenſorial power of 
uſociation is either not ſufficiently excited by the preceding 
fibrous motions; or it has been expended or exhauſted by the 
ho violent actions of the preceding fibrous motions. In the 
former caſe there occurs an 2 of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation; exactly as, where the uſual ſtimulus is withdrawn, 
there occurs an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritati- 
ea. Thus when the actions of the capillaries of the ſkin are 
oF timiniſhed by immerſion in cold water, the capillaries of the 
ugs are rendered torpid by the want of the excitement of the 
en enforial power of aſſociation, owing to the leſſened actions of 
e previous fibrous motions, namely, of thoſe of the ſkin, 

Nevertheleſs as ſoon as the capillaries of the ſkin regain their 

ncreaſed activity by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
u 'iation, theſe capillaries of the * act with greater energy 
e i owing to their accumulated ſenſorial power of aſſociation. 
beſe are inſtances of direct ſympathy, and conſtitute the cold 
it ud hot paroxyſms of intermittent fever ; or the firſt paroxyſm 
ol © a continued one. | 


3. When the firſt link of a train of aſſociated motions, which 
« ſubject to perpetual action, becomes a conſiderable time tor- 
ol jd for want of being excited by the previous exertions of the 
; WT nitative motions, with which it is catenated ; the ſenſorial 
nol tower of aſſociation becomes accumulated in ſo great a degree 
0008 to affect the ſecond link of the train of aflociated motions, 
um ud to excite it into ſtronger action. Thus when the ſtomach is 
rm =} | rendered 


* 2 
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rendered torpid by contagious matter ſwallowed into it mixed 


with the ſaliva, the heart and arteries act more feebly; becauſe 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which uſed to be excited by 
the fibrous motions of the ſtomach, is not now excited ; and 
in conſequence the motions of the heart and arteries act only 


by the ſenſorial power of irritation, which is excited by the ſti- 


mulus of the blood. | 

But during this torpor of the ſtomach, and leſs action of the 
heart and arteries, fo great an accumulation of the ſenſorial 
powers of irritation an of aſſociation occurs, that it adds to the 
action of the next link of this vital circle of actions; that is, 
to that of the cutaneous capillaries. Whence in this fituation 
the torpor of the ſtomach occaſions a diminiſhed action of the 
heart and arteries by direct ſympathy, and may be ſaid to occaſi. 
on an increaſed one of the cutaneous capillaries by reverſe ſym- 
pathy; which conſtitute continued fever with weak pulſe. 

or is this increaſed action of the capillaries in conſequence 
of the decreaſed action of the heart and arteries, as in fevers 
with weak pulſe, a ſingle fact in the animal economy; though 
it exiſts in this caſe in the greateſt degree of duration, becauſe 
the heart and arteries are perpetually in greater action than any 
other part of the ſyſtem. But a ſimilar circumſtance occurs, 
when the ſtomach is rendered inactive by defective excitement 
of the ſenſorial power of affociation, as in fea-ſicknefs, or in 
nephritis. In theſe caſes the ſenſorial power ot aſſociation be- 
comes much accumulated in the ſtomach, and ſeems by its ſu- 
perabundance to excite the abſorbent ſyſtem, which is ſo near) 
connected with it, into great increaſe of action; as is known 
by the great quantity frequently in theſe ſituations rejected by 
vomit, which could not otherways be ſupplied. It is probable 
the increafe of digeſtion by walking in froſty air, with many 
other animal facts, may by future obſervations be found to be 
dependent on this principle, as well as the increaſed action of 
the capillaries in continued fevers with weak pulſe, 

"Whereas in continued fever with ſtrong pulſe, which may 
perhaps occur ſometimes on the firſt day even of the plague, 
the ſtomach with the heart and arteries and the capillaries act by 
direct ſympathy ; that is, the ſtomach is excited into ſtronger 
action by increaſed irritation owing to the ſtimulus of conta- 
gious matter; theſe ſtronger irritative motions of the ſtomach 
excite a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
Which then actuates the heart and arteries with greater energ), 
as theſe are catenated with the ſtomach; and in the ſame 


manner the increated actions of the heart and /arteries excite à 


greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which 
| actuates 
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actuates the cutaneous capillaries with increaſe of energy. See 
Claſs IV. „ ITS: : 8 


—— —n- — — 


4. I ſhall dwell a little longer on this intricate ſubject. The 
commencement of fever- fits is known by the inactivity of the 
cutaneous capillaries, which inactivity is obſervable by the 
g paleneſs and coldneſs of the ſkin, and alſo by the pain of cold- 

neſs, which attends it. There is nevertheleſs in, moſt caſes, 
except thoſe which are owing to expoſure. to external cold, a 
torpor of the capillaries of ſome internal viſcus preceding this 
inactivity of the cutaneous capillaries z which is known by the 
tumour or hardneſs of the viſcus, or by an aching pain of it. 
| The capillaries of the lungs are at the ſame time rendered in- 
| active or torpid, as appears by the difficulty of breathing, and 
coldneſs of the breath in cold fits of fever, and in going into 
the cold bath; but the lungs are not affected with the pain 
either of coldneſs or of torpor. 0 

One cauſe of this ſynchronous or ſucceſſive inactivity of the 
cutaneous capillaries, in couſequence. of. the previous torpor of 
ſome internal viſcus, may be owing to the deficiency of heat ; 
which muſt occur, when any part becomes inactive; becauſe 
the ſecretions of that part ceaſe or are leſſened, and the quantit 
of heat of it in conſequence. But the principal cauſe of it | 
ſuppoſe to be owing to the defect of the ſenſorial power of. aſ- 
ſociation; which power. of allociation is excited by ſome pre- 
vious or concomitant motions of the parts of every great cirde 
of actions. This appears on going into the cold bath, becauſe 
the ſhortneſs of breath inſtantly occurs, ſooner than one can 
conceive the diminution of the heat of the ſkin could affe the 
lungs by the want of its ſtimulus ; but not ſooner than the. de- 
fect of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation could affect them; be- 
cauſe this muſt ceaſe to be excited into action on the inſtant that 
the cutaneous capillaries ceaſe to act; whence in the firſt mo- 
ment of contact of the cold water the cutaneous capillaries 
ceaſe to act from defect of irritation ; which is cauſed by defect 
of the ſtimulus of heat; and in the ſecond moment the capil- 
laries of the lungs ceaſe to act from the defect of aſſociation; 
which is cauſed by the defect of the motions of the cutaneous. 
capillaries, Thus the univerſal torpor in the cold paroxyſm of 
fever is an example of direct ſympathy, though occaſioned in 
part by defect of irritation, and in part by defect of aſſociation. 


5. Thus in walking out in a froſty morning the ſkin is cooled 
by the contact of the cold air, whence the actions of its capilla- 
ties are diminiſhed for want of their uſual ſtimulus of heat to 

| excite 
: | 
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excite a ſufficient quantity of the ſenſorial power of irritation, 
Hence there is at firſt a ſaving of ſenſorial power of irritation 
for the purpoſe of actuating the other parts of the ſyſtem with 
greater energy. Secondly the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
which uſed to be excited by the motions of the cutaneous ca- 
pillaries, is now not ſo powerfully excited; and in conſequence 
the parts, which conſtitute the next links of the circles of aſſo- 


ciated motions, are for a time actuated with leſs energy, and a 
temporary general chillneſs ſucceeds ; which is fo far ſimilar to 


the cold fit of intermittent fever. 
In this fituation there is a curious circumſtance occurs, 


which merits peculiar attention: after a ſhort time, though the 


external ſkin continues cool by its expoſure to the cold air, and 
the actions of its capillaries are conſequently diminiſhed, yet 


the capillaries of the ſtomach act with greater energy; as is 
known by increaſed digeſtion and conſequent hunger. This is 
to be aſcribed to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irri- 


tation, which now excites by its ſuperabundance, or overflow- 
ing, as it were, the ſtomach into increaſed action; though it is 
at the ſame time excited leſs powerfully than uſual by the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation. Thus the accumulation of the ſenſorial 


power of irritation in the veſſels of the ſkin increaſes in this 
caſe the action of the ſtomach, in the ſame manner as an accu- 
mulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the heart and 
arteries in fevers with weak pulſe increaſes the action of the 


capillaries. 


If nevertheleſs the coldneſs of the ſkin be too long con- 


tinued, or exiſts in too great a degree, ſo as in ſome meaſure to 


impair the life of the part, no further accumulation of the ſen- 


ſorial power of irritation occurs; and in conſequenice the ac- 
tions of the ſtomach become leſs than natural by the defect of 


the ſenſorial power of aſſociation ; which has ceaſed to be ex- 


cited by the want of action of the cutaneous capillaries. 
Whence continued coldneſs of the feet is accompanied with in- 
digeſtion and heartburn. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 6. 


6. Similar to this when the actions of the ſtomach are rendered 
torpid by the previous ſtimulus of a violent emetic, and its mo- 
tions become retrograde in conſequence, a great quantity of 
fenſorial power is exerted on the lymphatics of the lungs, and 
other parts of the body ; which excites them into greater direct 
Etion, as is evinced by the exhibition of digitalis in anaſarca. 
n this ſituation I ſuppoſe the emetic drug ſtimulates the muſcu- 
lar fibres of the ſtomach into too great action; and that in con- 
ſequence a great torpor foon ſucceeds; and that this inaRion of 


the 
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the muſcular parts of the ſtomach is not followed by much 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation ; becauſe _ 
that ſenſorial power is in great meaſure exhauſted by the 
previous exceſſive ſtimulus, But the lymphaties of the ſto- 
mach have their, actions leſſened by defect of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, which is not now excited into action, 
owing to the leſſened motions of the muſcular parts of it, with 
which the lymphatics are aſſociated. The ſenſorial power of aſ- 
ſociation becomes therefore accumulated in theſe lymphaties of 
the ſtomach, becauſe it is not excited into action; exactly as 
the power of irritation becomes accumulated in the hand, when 
immerſed in ſnow ; and this accumulated ſenſorial power of aſ- 
ſociation excites the lymphatic of the lungs and of other parts, 
which are moſt nearly aſſociated with thoſe of the ſtomach, into 
more energetic actions. Thus the muſcular fibres of the ſto- 
mach act with the lymphatics of that organ in direct ſympathy; 
and the lymphaties of the ſtomach act in reverſe ſympathy with 
thoſe of the lungs and of other parts of the body; the former 
of which is 5 by deſect of the excitement of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, and the latter by the accumulation of it. 
Beſides the efficient cauſe, as above explained, the final 
cauſe, or convenience, of theſe organic actions are worthy our 
attention. In this caſe of-an-acrid drug ſwallowed into the ſto- 
mach the reverted actions of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach 
tend to eject its enemy; the reverted actions of its lymphatics 
pour a great quantity of fluids into the ſtomach for the purpoſe 
of diluting or waſhing off the noxious drug; and the increaſed 
actions of the other lymphatics ſupply theſe retrograde ones of 
the ſtomach with an inconceivable ſupply of fluids, as is ſeen in 
Deus and Cholera. 


4 The inquiſitive reader will excuſe my continuing this ſub- 
ject, though perhaps with ſome repetitions, as it envelopes the 
very eſſence of fever. When the firſt link of a train of ac- 
tions is excited by exceſſive ſtimulus, or exceſſive irritability, 
and thus acts with unuſual energy by the increaſed quantity of 
irritation, theſe increaſed motions excite a greater quantity of 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which cauſes increaſed mo- 
tions in the ſecond link, which is catenated with the firſt ; and 
then the exceſſive action of this ſecond link excites alſo a greater 
quantity of the ſenſorial power of affociation, which increaſes 
the motions of the third link of this chain of affociation, and 
thus the increaſe of the ſtimulus on the irritative motions, to 
which the chain of aſſociation is catenated, increaſes the action 

of the whole chain or circle of affociated motions. 


After 
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After a time the irritative motions become torpid by expen- 
diture of the ſenſorial power of irritation, and then the power 
of aſſociation alſo becomes leſs exerted, both becauſe it has been 
in · part exhauſted by too great action, and is now leſs excited 
by the leſſened action of the irritative motions, which uſed. to 


excite it. Theſe are both inſtances of direct ſympathy, and 
frequently conſtitute the cold and hot fit of intermittents, 


But though the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion during the quieſcence of ſome motion owing to want of 
. ſtimulus generally induces torpor in the firſt link of che train of 


aſſociated motions catenated with it; as the capillaries-of the 


lungs become torpid immediately on immerſion of the ſkin into 


cold water; yet in ſome ſituations an orgaſm or exceſs of ac- 
tion is produced in the firſt link of the affociated motions thus 
catenated with irritative ones; as in the increaſed action of the 
ſtomach, when the ſkin is for a time expoſed to cold air; which 


may in part be aſcribed to the general increaſe of action of the 


whole ſyſtem, owing to the diminiſhed expenditure of ſenſorial 


power, but particularly of the parts, which have habitually - 
acted together ; as when one arm 1s paralytic the other 1s liable - 


to more frequent or almoſt continual: motion; and when one 
eye becomes blind the other frequently becomes ſtronger ; 


which is well known to farriers, who are ſaid ſometimes to 
deſtroy the ſight of one eye to ſtrengthen that of the other in 


difeaſed horſes, 


Hence there is ſometimes a direct ſympathy, and ſometimes a 
reverſe one ſucceeds the torpor occaſioned by defect of ſtimulus, | 
the latter of which is perhaps owing to a certain time being 


required for the production of an accumulation of the ſenſorial 


power of irritation by the nervous branches of the torpid or- 


gan; which accumulation is now in part or entirely derived to 
the next link of the aſſociation, Thus in going into a coldiſh 
bath, as into a river in the ſummer "months, we at firſt expe- 
rience a difficulty of breathing from the torpid action of the 
pulmonary capillaries, owing to the deficient excitement of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation in conſequence of the torpor of 
the cutaneous capillaries. But in a very ſhort time, as in one 
minute, the ſenſorial power of irritation becomes accumulated 
by the inactivity of the cutaneous capillaries; and as its ſuper- 
abundance becomes now expended on the pulmonary capillaries, 
the dithcult reſpiration ceaſes ; though the cutaneous capillaries 


continue torpid by their contact with the cold water, and con- 


ſequently the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which uſed to con- 
wibute to aCtuate the pulmonary capiilarics, is leſs excited. 


! | 5 . | | 8. In 
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8. In like manner when there exiſts an accumulation of the 
ſenſ{orial power of aſſociation, owing to defect of its excitement 
by ſome previous irritative or aſſociate motions, it is genegally 
accompanied for a certain time by a torpor not only of the Tink 
firſt affected, but of the ſubſequent parts, or of the whole train 
of aflociated motions, as in the cold fits of intermittent fevers. 
Yet after a time an increaſed action of the next links of affociat- 
ed motions ſucceeds the torpor of the firſt, as the abſorbent 
veſſels of the lungs act more violently in conſequence of the de- 
ficient action of thoſe of the ſtomach ; and the ſkin at the com- 
mencement of ſickneſs is pale and cold, but in a little time be- 
comes fluſhed and warm. e 
Thus we ſee in aſſociate motions, which are rendered torpid 
by defect of excitement, that ſometimes a direct, and ſometimes 
a reverſe ſympathy ſucceeds in the ſubſequent links of the chain. 
But I believe where a torpor of irritative or of the aſſociate mo- 
tions is cauſed by a previous too great expenditure or exhauſ- 
tion of the ſenſorial powers of irritation or aſſociation, no in- 
creaſe of action in the ſubſequent link ever occurs, or not till 
after a very long time, iÞ 
Thus when the ſtomach becomes torpid by previous violent 
exertion, and conſequent exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of 
irritation, as after intoxication with wine or opium, or after the 
exhibition of ſome violent emetic drug, the torpor is communi- 
cated to the heart and arteries, as in continued fevers with weak 
pulſ-, - But where the torpor of the ſtomach is produced from 
defective aſſociation, as in ſea- ſickneſs; or in the ſickneſs which 
occurs, when a ſtone ſtimulates the ureter; no torpor is then 
communicated to the heart and arteries, For in the former caſe 
there is no accumulation of ſenſorial power in the ſtomach, 
which was previouſly exhauſted by too great ſtimulus; but in 
the latter caſe the accumulation of ſenſorial power in the ſto- 
mach during its torpor is evinced by this circumſtance ; that in 
ſea- ſickneſs the patients eat and drink voraciouſly at intervals; 
and the pulſe is generally not affected by the ſickneſs occaſioned 
by a fone in the ureter. For the action of the ſtomach is then 
leſſened, and in conſequence becomes retrograde, not owing to 
the exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation, but to the 
want of excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; which 
is cauſed by the defective action of the ureter, which becomes 
occaſionally torpid by the great ſtimulus of the ſtone it contains ; 
or which is cauſed by the great exhauſtion of ſenſorial power 
by the pain; which affects the ureter without exciting iuflam- 
mation, or increafed action of it. | | 


9. Thus 
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9, Thus though the ſtomach after the great ſtimulus of in- 
toxication from exceſs of wine or opium will continue many 


hou 


rSgvithout accumulation of ſenfotial power, as appears from 
the 


ent's experiencing no appetite at the intervals of ſick- 
5 yet after long abſtinence from food, at length not only 
the exhauſted quantity of ſenſorial power is renewed, but an 
accumulation of it at length occurs, and hunger returns. In 
this ſituation the ſtomach is generally about a whole day before 
it regains its uſual powers of digeſtion ; but if it has been ſtill 
more violently ſtimulated, and its actions further impaired, a 
ſtill more permanent torpor along with a continued fever with 
weak pulle is liable to occur; and a fourth part, or a half, or 
three fourths, or a whole lunar period paſſes, before it recovers 
its due irritability and conſequent action. ak: 
In ſimilar manner, after a perſon has been confined in a very 
warm room for ſome hours, the cutaneous capillaries, with their 
fecretory and abſorbent veſſels, become exhauſted of their fen- 
forial power of irritation by the too great violent exertions oc- 
caſioned by the unuſual ſtimulus of heat; and in coming into 
a colder atmoſphere an ĩnactivity of the cutaneous veſſels exifts 
at firſt for fome time without accumulation ot ſenſorial power; 
as is thewn by the continuance of the pain of cold and the pale- 
neſs; but after a time both the pain of cold and paleneſs vaniſh, 
which now indicates an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
2 as leſs degrees of heat ſtimulate the ſyſtem into due 

2 en | 

In the fame manner, after any one has been ſome time in the 
ſummer ſunſhine, on coming into a dark cell he continues much 
longer before he can clearly diſtinguiſh objects, than if his eyes 
had only been previouſly expoſed to the light of a cloudy day in 
winter; becauſe the ſenſorial power of irritation, and conſe- 
quent ſenſation, had in the hrſt caſe been previouſly much ex- 
pended or exhauſted ; and therefore required a much longer 
time before it could be produced in the brain, or derived to the 
optic nerves, in ſuch quantity as to reſtore the deficiency, and to 

cauſe an accumulation of it; whereas in the latter caſe no defi- 
ciency had occurred. 


: 2 = 
10. Thus the accumulation or deficiency of ſenſorial power 
in a torpid organ, which had previouſly been accuſtomed to 
perpetual action, depends on the manner in which it becomes 
torpid; that is, whether by great previous ſtimulus, or great 
previous excitement of the power of aſſociation; or by defect 
of its accuſtomed ſtimulus, or of its accuſtomed cxcitement of 


the power of aſſociation. In the former cafe the ſer.ſorial power 
is 
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is in an exhauſted ſtate, and therefore. is not likely to become 
ſo ſoon accumulated, as after drunkenneſs, or expoſure to great 
heat, or to great light; in the latter a great accumulation of 
- ſenforial power occurs, as after expoſure to cold, or hunge:, 
or darkneſs, e ene 
Hence when the ſtomach continues torpid by previous violent 
ftimulus, as in the exhibition of digitalis, no accumulation ot 
ſenſorial power of irritation ſupervenes; and in conſequence the 
motions of the heart and arteries, which are aſſociated with 
thoſe of the ſtomach, become weak, and low, and intermit- 
rent, from the defect of the excitement of the ſenſotial power 
of aſſociation, But what follows ? as the actions of the heart 
andi arteries are leſſened by the deficient action of the ſenforiat 
power of aſſociation, and not by previous increaſed excitement 
of it; a great aceumulation of the: ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion occurs, which is exerted on the pulmonary and cutaneous 
abſorbents by reverſe ſ ympathy; and. produces a great abſorption 
of the fluid effuſed into the cellular membrane in anaſarca, with 
dry ſein; eonſtituting one kind of atrophy, x 
But if at the ſame time the ſecerning veſſels of the ſtomach 
are ſtimulated into fo violent activity as to induce great conſe- 
quent torpor, as probably happens when contagious matter is 
ſwallowed into the ſtomach with our ſaliva, thoſe of the heart 
and arteries act feebly from the deficient excitenient of the 
power of aſſociation z and then the cutanequs, and pulmonary 
fecerning veſſels act with greater force than natural, owing to 
the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; and unna- 
tural heat of the ſkin, and of the breath ſucceed ; but without 
. frequency of pulſe, conſtituting the. pareſis irritativa of Claſs 
I. 2.1.2. And laſtly, if a paucity of blood attends this pareſis, 
or ſome other cauſe inducing a frequency of pulſe, the febris _ 
inirritativa, or fever with weak pulſe, is produced. : - , 
But on the contrary when the ſtomach. has previouſly been 
rendered torpid by defect of ſtimulus, as by hunger, if food be 
too haſtily ſupplied, not only great exertion of the ſtomach it- 
ſelf ſucceeds, but fever with ſtrong pulſe is induced in conſe- 
quence; that is, the heart and arteries are excited into more 
energetic action by the exceſs of the power of aſſociation, 
ee axe motions with thoſe of the ſtomach. For 
the redundancy of ſenſorial power of irritation, which was ac- 
cumulated during the inactivity of the ſtomach, and is now 
called into action by ſtimulus, actuates that organ with increaſ- 
ed energy, and excites by theſe increaſed motions the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation; which has alſo been accumulated * 
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the inactivity of the heart and arteries ; and thus theſe organs 
alſo are now excited into greater action. | 


So after the ſkin has been expoſed ſome hours to greater heat 


than natural in the warm room, other parts, as the membranes 


of the noſtrils, or of the lungs, or of the ſtomach, are liable to 
become torpid from direct ſympathy with it, when we come 


into air of a moderate temperature; whence catarrhs, coughs, 
and fevers. But if this torpor be occaſioned by defect of ſtimu- 


lus, as after being expoſed to froſty air, the accumulation of 
ſenſorial power is exerted, and a glow of the ſkin follows, with 


Increaſed digeſtion, full reſpiration, and more vigorous cir- 


culation. 


11. It may be aſked, Why is there a great and conſtant ac- 
cumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, owing to the 
torpor of the {ſtomach and heart and arteries, in continued fe- 
ver with weak pulſe; which is exerted on the cutaneous and 
pulmonary capillaries, ſo as to excite them into increaſed action 


for many weeks, and yet no ſuch exuberance of ſenſorial power 


produces fever in winter-fleeping animals, or in chloroſis, or 
apepſia, or hyſteria? | þ 

In winter-fleeping animals I ſuppoſe the whole nervous 1 
tem is torpid, or paralyſed, as in the ſleep of frozen people; 
and that the ſtomach is torpid in conſequence of the inactivity 
or quieſcence of the brain; and that all other parts of the body, 
and the cutaneous capillaries with the reſt, labour under a ſimi- 


lar torpor. 


In chlorofis, I imagine, the actions of the heart and arteries, 
as well as thoſe of the cutaneous and ee capillaries, 


ſuffer along with thoſe of the ſtomach from the deficient ſtimu- 


lus of the pale blood; and that though the liver is probably the 


.- feat of the original torpor in this diſeaſe, with which all other 
parts ſympathize from defect of the excitation of the ſenſorial 


power of aſſociation; yet as chis torpor occurs in ſo ſmall a de- 
on as not to excite a ſhuddering or cold fit, no obſervable con- 
equences are in general occaſioned by the conſequent accumu- 


lation of ſenſorial power. Sometimes indeed in chloroſis there 


does occur a frequent pulſe and hot ſkin; in which circum- 


ſtances I ſuppoſe the heart and arteries are become in ſome de- 


gree torpid by direct ſympathy with the torpid liver; and that 


hence not only the pulſe becomes frequent, but the capillaries of 
- * the ſkin. at more violently by reverſe ſympathy with the heart 
and arteries, owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of affociation in them during their torpid ſtate, as occurs in ir- 
ritative ſever. See Article 11 of this Supplement. | 


In 
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In apepſia chronica the actions of the ſtomach are. not ſo far 
impaired or deſtroyed as totally to prevent the excitation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which therefore contributes ſome- 
thing towards the actions of the heart and arteries, though leſs 
2 * as a weak pulſe always I believe attends this 
diſeaſe. TW) 2 

There is a torpor of the ſtomach, and of the upper part of 
the alimentary canal in hyſteria, as is evident from the retro- 
grade actions of the duodenum, ſtomach, and cſophagus, 
which conſtitute the globus hyſtericus, or ſenſation of a globe 

riſing into the throat. But as theſe retrograde actions are leſs 
than thoſe, which induce ſickneſs or vomiting, and are not oc- 
caſioned by previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irri- 
tation, they do not fo totally prevent the excitement of the 
ſenforial power of aſſociation, as to leſſen the motion of the 
heart and arteries ſo much as to induce fever ; yet in this caſe, 
as in apepſia, and in chloroſis, the pulſations of the heart and 
arteries are weaker than natural, and are ſometimes attended 
with occaſionally increaſed action of the capillaries; as appears 
from the fluſhings of the face, and hot ſkin, which generally 
form an evening febricula in diſeaſes attended with weak di- 
geſtion. 3 


12. The increaſed action, or orgaſm, of the cutaneous, pul- 
monary, and cellular capillaries, with their ſecerning and ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, in thoſe fevers which are attended with deficien- 
cy of vital action, exhauſts the patient both by the additional 
expenditure of ſenſorial power on thoſe organs of ſecretion, 
and by the too great abſorption of the mucus' and fat of the 
body; whence great debility and great emaciation. Hence one 
great indication of cure of continued fever with arterial debi- 
lity is to diminiſh the too great action of the capillaries : which 
is to be done by frequent ablutions, or bathing the whole ſkin 
in tepid or in cold water, as recommended by Dr. Currie of 
Liverpool (Philof. Tranſ. for 1792), for half an hour, twice a 
day, or at thoſe times when the ſkin feels dryeſt and hotteſt. 
Much cool air ſhould alſo be admitted, when the breath of the 
patient feels hot to one's hand ; or when the tongue, eſpecially 
its middle part, is dry, and covered with a cruſt of indurated 
mucus ; as theſe indicate the increaſed action of the pulmonary 
capillaries ; in the ſame manner as the dry and hot ſkin indicates 
the orgaſm of the cutaneous capillaries ; and the emaciation of 
the body that of the cellular ones. | | 5: 

For this purpoſe of abating the action of the capillaries by 
frequent ablution or fomentation, water of any degree bes _ 
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beneath that of the body will be of ſervice, and ought in accu- 
rate language to be called a cold bath; but the degree of cold- 


neſs, where the patient is ſenſible, ſhould in ſome meaſure be 
governed # fry ſenſations ; as it is probable, that the'degree of 
coldneſs, which is moſt grateful to him, will alſo be of the 
greateſt benefit to him. See Claſs III. 2. 1. 12. and Article 15 
of this Supplement. 

Another great uſe of frequent ablutions, or fomentations, or 
baths, in fevers, where the ftomach is in ſome degree torpid, 
is to ſupply the ſyſtem with aqueous fluid by means of the 
cCutaneous abſorbents; which is diſſipated faſter by the in- 
creaſed action of the ſecerning capillaries, than the ſtomach can 
furniſh, and occaſions great thirſt at the intervals of the fick- 


neſs. 


IX. Torpor of the Lungs. 


1. The lungs in many caſes of contagion may firſt be al- 
fected with torpor, and the ſkin become cold by ſympathy ; in 

the ſame manner as a cold ſkiri en going into the cold bath in- 
duces difficulty of breathing. Or the ftomach may become af- 
fected with torpor by its ſympathy with the lungs, as in the ex- 
periments of Mr. Watt with hydrocarbonate gas; a few reſpi- 
rations of which induced ſickneſs, and even ſyncope. When 
the ſtomach or ſkin is thus affected — by aſſociation, 
an accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs much ſooner, than 
when theſe parts become torpid in conſequence of previous ex- 
ceſs of ſtimulus ; and hence they ſooner recover their accul- 
tomed action, and the fever ceaſes. The particles of contagi- 
ous matter thus received by reſpiration ſomewhat reſemble in 
their effects the acid gaſes from burning ſulphur, or from char- 
coal; which, if they do not inſtantly deſtroy, induce a fever, 
and the patient ſlowly recovers. 


2. I was ſome years ago ſtooping down to look, which way 
the water oozed from a moraſs, as a labourer opened it with a 

ſpade, to detect the ſource of the ſpring, and inhaled a vapour, 
which occaſioned an inftant ſenſe of ſuffocation. Immediately 
recoiling I believe I inhaled it but once; yet a few hours af- 
terwards in the cool of the evening, when I returned home ra- 
ther fatigued and hungry, a ſhivering and cold fit occurred, 
which was followed by a hot one ; and the whole diſeaſe began 
and terminated in about twelve hours without return. In this 


caſe the power of fear, or of imagination, was not concerned ; 
8 | as 
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as I neither ones of the bad air of a moraſs before I perceived 
it; nor expected a fever-fit, till it occurred. OR 

In this caſe the torpor commenced in the lungs, and after a 
few hours, by the addition of fatigue, and cold, and hunger, 
was propagated by direct ſympathy to the reſt of the ſyſtem. 
An orgaſm or increaſed action of the whole ſyſtem was then 
induced by the accumulation of ſenſorial power of irritation in 
the lungs, and of aſſociation in the other organs; and when 
theſe ſubſided, the diſeaſe ceaſed. It may be aſked, could a 
torpor of the capillaries of the air- veſſels of the lungs be ſo 
ſuddenly produced by great ſtimulation ?—lIt appears probable, 
that it might, becauſe great exertion of, irritative motions may 
be inſtantly produced without our perceiving them; that i 
without their being attended by ſenſation, both in the lungs a 
ſtomach ; and the organs may become torpid by the great ex- 
penditure of the ſenſorial power of irritation in an inſtant of 
time; as paralyſis frequently inſtantly follows too great an ex- 
ertion of voluntary power. 


3. When the capillaries of the lungs act too violently, as in 
ſome continued fevers; which is known by the heat of the 
breath, and by the dryneſs of the tongue, eſpecially of the mid- 
dle part of it; not only cooler air might be admitted more free- 
ly into a ſiek room to counteract this orgaſm of the pulmonary 
capillaries ; but perhaps the patient might breathe with advan- 
tage a mixture of carbonic acid gas, or of hydrogene gas, or 
of azote with atmoſpheric air. And on the contrary, when 
there exiſts an evident torpor of the pulmonary capillaries, which 
may be known by the correſpondent chillneſs of the ſkin; and 
by a tickling cough, which ſometimes attends cold paroxyſms 
of fever, and is + ad owing to the deficient abſorption of the 
pulmonary mucus, the ſaline parts of which ſtimulate the bron- 
chiæ, or air-veſſels; a mixture of one part of oxygen gas with 
ro or 20 parts of atmoſpheric air might probably be breathed 
with great advantage. 


X. Torpor of the Brain. 


As the inaQivity or torpor of the abſorbent veſſels of the 
brain is the cauſe of hydrocephalus internus; and as the defici- 
eney of venous abſorption in the brain, or torpor of the extre- 
mities of its veins, is believed frequently to be the cauſe of apo- ' 
plexics; ſo there is reaſon to conclude, that the torpor of the 
kcerning veſſels of the brain, which are ſuppoſed to produce the 
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ſenſorial power, may conſtitute the immediate cauſe of ſome fe- 
vers with arterial debility. And alſo that the increaſed action 
of. theſe ſecerning veſſels may ſometimes conſtitute the imme- 
» diate cauſe of fevers with arterial ſtrength. 

It is nevertheleſs probable, that the torpor or orgaſm of the 
ſanguiferous, abſorbent, or ſecerning veſſels of the brain may 


_ » frequently exiſt as a ſecondary effect, owing to their aſſociation 


with other organs, as the ſtomach or lungs; and may thus be 
produced like the torpor of the heart and arteries in inirritative 
fevers,. or like the orgaſm of thoſe organs in irritative fevers, 
_ or inflammatory ones. | 

Where there exiſts a torpor of the brain, might not very 
flight electric ſhocks paſſed frequently through it in all direc- 
tions be uſed with advantage? Might not fomentations of 94 
or 9b degrees of heat on the head for an hour at a time, and 
frequently repeated, ſtimulate the brain into action; as in the 
revival of winter-ſleeping animals by warmth? Ether exter- 
27 might be frequently applied, and a bliſter on the ſhaved 


Where the ſecerning veſſels of the brain act with too great 
ene as in ſome inflammatory fevers, might it not be dimi- 
niſhed by laying the patient horizontally on a mill-ftone, and 
. till ſleep ſhould be produced, as the brain becomes 
compreſſed by the centrifugal force? See Article 15 of this 
Supplemeat. * 


XI. Torpor of the Heart and Arteries. 


I. It was ſhewn in Claſs IV. 1. 1.6. in IV. 2 1. 2. and in 
Suppl. I. 6. 3. that a reverſe ſympathy generally exiſts between 
the lacteal and lymphatic branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 
Hence, when the motiens of the abſorbents of the ſtomach are 
rendered torpid or retrograde in fevers with arterial debility, 
thoſe of the ſkin, lungs, and cellular membrane, act with in- 
creaſed energy. But the actions of the muſcular fibres of the 
heart and arteries are at the ſame time aſſociated with thoſe of 
the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach by direct ſympathy. Both 
theſe actions occur during the operation of powerful emetics, as 
Jquill, or digitalis ; while the motions of the ſtomach continue 
torpid or retrograde, the cellular and cutaneous abſorbents at 
with greater energy, and the pulſations of the heart and arteries 
become weaker, and ſometimes ſlower. | 


2. The increaſed action of the ſtomach after a meal, and of 


the heart and grteries at the ſame time from the ſtimulus of — 
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new ſupply of chyle, ſeems originally to have produced, and to 
have eſtabliſhed, this direct ſympathy between them. As the 
increaſed action of the abſorbents of the ſtomach after a meal 
has been uſually attended with diminiſhed action of the other 
branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem, as mentioned in Claſs IV. 3. 
1. 6. and has thus eſtabliſhed a reverſe ſympathy between them. 


3. Beſides the reverſe ſympathy of the abſorbent veſſels and 
the rauſcles of the ſtomach, and of the heart and arteries," with 
thoſe of the ſkin, lungs, and cellular membrane; there exiſts a 
ſimilar reverſe ſympathy between the ſecerning veſſels or glands 
of the former of theſe organs with thoſe of the latter; that is 
the mucous glands of the heart and arteries act generally by di- 
rect ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach; and the mucous glands 
of the cellular membrane of the lungs, and of the ſkin, act by 
reverſe ſympathy with them both. + 

Hence when the ſtomach is torpid, as in ſickneſs, this torpor 
ſometimes only affects the abſorbent veſſels of it; and then the 
abſorbents of the cellular membrane and the ſkin only act with 
| increaſed energy by reverſe ſympathy; If the torpor affects the 
muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, thoſe of the heart and arteries 
act by direct ſympathy with it, and a weak pulſe is produced, 
as in the exhibition of digitalis, but without increaſe of heat. 
But if the torpor alſo affects the glands of the ſtomach, the cu- 
taneous and pulmonary glands act with greater energy by their 
reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach; and of the heart 
and arteries; and great heat is produced along with increaſed 
perſpiration both from the ſkin and lungs. ' 


4. There is ſome difficulty in explaining, why the actions of 
the extenſive ſyſtem of capillary glands, which exiſt on every 
other membrane and cell in the body for the purpoſe of ſecret- 
ing mucus and perſpirable matter, ſhould ſo generally act by 
reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach and upper part of 
the :ntefling It was ſhewn in Claſs IV. I. I. 6. that when 
the ſtomach was filled with ſolid and fluid aliment, the abſor- 
bents of the cellular membrane, and of the bladder, and of the 
ſkin ated with leſs energy; as the fluids, they were uſed to ab- 
ſorb and tranſmit into the circulation, were now leſs wanted; 
and that hence by habit a reverſe ſympathy obtained between 
theſe branches of the abſorbents of the alimentary canal, and 
thoſe of the other parts of the body. | 

Now, as at this time leſs fluid was abſorbed by the cutaneous 
and cellular lymphatics, it would happen, that leſs would be ſe- 
creted by their correſpondent ſecerning veſfels, or capillary 


Ff2 glands ; 
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glands; and that hence by habit, theſe ſecerning veſſels would 
acquire a reverſe ſympathy of action with the ſecerning veſſels 
of the alimentary canal. 

— Thus when the abſorption of the tears by the puncta lacry- 


mais is much increaſed by the ſtimulus of ſnuff; or of an af- 
- feQting idea, on the naſal duds, as explained in Sect. XVI. 8. 2. 


a great increaſe of the ſecretion of tears from the lacrymal 
glands is produced by the direct ſympathy of the action of theſe 
glands with thoſe of their correſpondent abſorbents; and that 
each 


gin this caſe they are placed at ſo great a diſtance from 
other. W. 1 


* 


5. A difficult queſtion here occurs; why does it happen, that 


in fevers with weak pulſe the contractions of the heart and ar- 


teries become at the ſame time more frequent; which alſo 
ſometimes occurs in chloroſis, and in ſome hyſteric and hypo- 
chondriac diſeaſes, and in ſome inſanities; yet at other times 
the weak pulſe becomes at the ſame time ſlow, as in the exhi- 
bition of digitalis, and in pareſis irritativa, deſcribed in Claſs 
I. 2. x. 2. which may be termed a fever with flow pulſe? this 
e of pulſe can not depend on heat, becauſe it ſometimes 
= without heat, as towards the end of ſome fevers with de- 
Now as apoplexies, which are ſometimes aſcribed to fulneſs 
of blood, are attended with flow pulſe; and as in animals dying 
in the flaughter-houſe from deficiency of blood the pulſe be- 
comes frequent in extreme; may not the frequency of pulſe in 
fevers with arterial debility be in general owing to paucity of 
blood? as explained in Sect. XXXII. 2. 3. and its flownels in 
pareſis irritativa be cauſed by the debility being accompanied 
with due quantity of blood? or may not the former circum- 
Rance ſometimes depend on a concomitant affection of the brain 
approaching to ſleep ? or to the unuſual facility of the paſſage 
of the blood through the pulmgnary and aortal capillaries ? in 


which circumſtance the heart may completely empty itſelf at 


each pulſation, though its contraftions may be weak. While 
the latter depends on the difficulty of the paſſage of the blood 
through the pulmonary or aortal eapillaries, as in the cold fits 


* of intermittents, and in ſome palpitations of the heart, and in 
"ſome kinds of hzmoptoe ? in theſe caſes the increaſed reſiſt- 


ance prevents the heart from emptying itſelf, and in conſequence 
2 new diaſtole ſooner occurs, and thus the number of pulſations 
becomes greater in a given time. 


6. In reſpect to the f pathies of action, which produce or 
eonſtitute fever with debility, the ſyſtem may be divided into 


certain 
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certain provinces, which are aſſentient or oppolite to each others 
Firſt, the lacteals or abſorbent veſſels of the ſtomach, and upper 
art of the inteſtines; ſecondly, the Iymphatics or all the r 
rnb of the abſorbent veſſels, which ariſe from the {Kings 
mucous membranes, cellular membranes, and the various glands. 
Theſe two diviſions act by reverſe ſympathy With each other in 
the hot fits of fever with debility, though by direct ſympathy-in. 
the cold ones. The third Gila conſiſts of the ſecerning vel> 
ſels of the ſtomach and upper inteſtines; and the fourth c che 
ſecerning veſſels of all the other parts of the body, a8 he ca- 
pillary glands of the ſkin, lungs, and cellular membrane, and 
the various other glands belonging to the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 
Many of theſe frequently, but the capillaries always, act by re- 
verſe ſympathy with thoſe of the third diviſion above mentioned 
in the hot fits of fever with debility, though by direct ſympathy 
with them in the cold fits. Fifthly, the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, and upper inteſtines; and ſixthly, the muſcular fibres 
of the heart and arteries. The actions of theſe two laſt divi- 


ſions of moving fibres act by direct 8 with each other, 


both in the cold and hot fits of fevers with debility. 
The efficient cauſe of thoſe apparent ſympathies in fevers 


with weak pulſe may be thus underſtood. In the cold parox- 


ſm of fever with weak pulſe the part firſt affected I believe to 
be the ſtomach, and that it has become torpid by previous vio- 


lent exertion, as by ſwallowing contagious matter mixed with 


ſaliva, and not by defect of ftimulus, as from cold or hunger. 
The actions of this important organ, which ſympathizes with 
almoſt every part of the body, being thus much diminiſhed or 
nearly deſtroyed, the ſenſorial power of aſſociation is not ex- 
cited; which in health contributes to move the heart and arte- 
ries, and all the reſt of the ſyſtem ; whence an univerſal torpor 
Occurs. 8 

When the hot fit approaches, the ſtomach in fevers with 
ſtrong pulſe regains its activity by the accumulation of the ſen» 
ſorial power of either irritation, if it was the firſt part affected, 
or of aſſociation if it was affected in ſympathy with ſome other 
torpid part, as the ſpleen or liver; which accumulation is pro- 


duced · during its torpor. At the ſame time all the other pars 


of the ſyſtem acquire greater energy of action by the accumas- 


tion of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which was produced, . 


during their inactivity in the cold fit. << W--4 
But in fevers with weak pulſe the ſtomach, whoſe ſenſorial 
power of irritation had been previouſly brow ar violent ac- 


tion, acquires no ſuch quick accumulation of ſenſorial power, 


but remains in a ſtate of torpor after the hot fit commences, 
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The heart and arteries remain alſo in a ſtate of torpor, becauſe 

there continues to be no excitement of their power of aſſocia- 

tion ap Ss the torpid motions of the ſtomach ; but hence it 
c 


happens, that there exiſts at this time a great accumulation of 
the power of affociation in the leſs active fibres of the heart 


and arteries; which, as it is not excited and expended by them, 


increaſes the aſſociability of the next link of the aſſociated chain 
of motions, which conſiſts of the capillaries or other glands 
and that in ſo great a degree as to actuate them with — 
energy, and thus to produce a perpetual hot fit of fever. Be- 
cauſe the aſſociability of the capillaries is ſo much increaſed by 
the accumulation 7 
of the heart and arterics, as to over- balance the leſſened excites 
ment of it by the weaker movements of the heart and arteries, 
7. When the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion cauſed by defect of ſtimulus is greater in the firſt link of a 
train of actions, to which aſſociated motions are catenated, than 
the deficiency of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
Ciation in the next link, what happens ?—the ſuperabundance 
of the unemployed ſenſorial power of the firſt link is derived 
to the ſecond; the aſſociability of which thus becomes ſo great- 
ly increaſed, that it acts more violently than natural, though 
the excitement of its power of aſſociation by the leſſened ac- 
tion of the firſt link is leſs than natural. So that in this ſitu- 
ation the withdrawing of an accuſtomed ſtimulus in ſome parts 
of the ſyſtem will decreaſe the irritative motions of that part, 
and at the ſame time occaſion an increaſe of the aſſociate mo- 
tion of another part, which is catenated with it. 

This circumſtance nevertheleſs can only occur in thoſe parts 
of the fyſtem, whoſe natural actions are perpetual, and the 
accumulation of ſenſorial power on that account very great, 
when their activity is much leſſened by the deduction of their 
afual ftimulus; and are therefore only to be found in the ſan- 
_ guiferous ſyſtem, or in the alimentary canal, or in the glands 

— capillaries. Of the firſt of which the following is an in- 

me | 
The reſpiration of a reduced atmoſphere, that is of air mixed 
withtydrogene or azote, quickens the pulſe, as obſerved in the 
cue of Mrs. Eaton by Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Thornton; to 
which” Dr. Beddoes adds in a note, that © he never ſaw an in- 
ſtance in which a Jowered atmoſphere did not at the moment 
quicken the pulſe, while it weakened the action of the heart 
and arteries.” Conſiderations on Factitious Airs, by Thomas 
Beddoes and James Watt, Part III. p. 67. Johnſon, LO 
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By the affiſtance of this new fact the curious circumſtance of 
the quick production of warmth of the ſkin on covering the 
head under the bed-clothes, which every one muſt at fome time 
have experienced, receives a more ſatisfactory explanation, 
than that which is given in Claſs IV. I. 1. 2. which was print- 
— ng this part of Dr, Beddoes's Conſiderations was pub- 
iſhed, — 

For if the blood be deprived of its accuſtomed quantity of 
oxygen, as in covering the head in bed, and thus breathing an 
air rendered impure by repeated reſpiration, or by breathing a 
factitious air with leſs proportion of oxygen, which in common 
reſpiration paſſes through the moiſt membranes of the lungs, 
and mixes with the blood, the pulſations of the heart and arte- 
ries become weaker, and conſequently quicker, by the defect 
of the ſtimulus of oxygen. And as theſe veſſels are ſubject 
to perpetual motion, the accumulation of the ſenforial power of 
irritation becomes fo great by their leſſened activity, that it ex- 
cites the Veſſels next connected, the cutaneous capillaries for in- 
ſtance, into more energetic actions, ſo as to produce increaſed 
heat of the ſkin, and greater perſpiration, | 

How exactly this reſembles a continued fever with weak and 
quick pulſe in the latter the action of the heart and arteries 
are leſſened by defect of the excitement of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, owing to the torpor or leſſened actions of the 
ſtomach; hence the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſ- 
ſociation in this caſe, as the accumulation of that of irritation 
in the former, becomes ſo abundant as to excite into increaſed 
action the parts moſt nearly connected, as the cutaneous ca- 
pillaries. | | 

In reſpe& to the circumſtance mentioned by Sydenham, that 
covering the head in bed in a ſhort time relieved the pertinaci- 
ous ſickneſs of the patient, it muſt be obſerved, that when the 
action of the heart and arteries become weakened by the want 
of the due ſtimulus of the proper quantity of oxygen in the 
blood, that an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation 
occurs in the fibres of the heart and arteries, which then is ex- 
pended on thoſe of the capillary glands, increaſing their actions 
and conſequent ſecretions and heat, And then the ſtomach is 
_ thrown into ftronger action, both by the greater excitement of 
its natural quantity of the ſenſorial power of affociation by the 
increaſed * of the capillaries, and alſo by ſome increaſe of 
aſſociability, as it had been previouſly a long time in a ſtate of 
22 or leſs activity than natural, as evinced by its perpetual 
icknels, | 
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In a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to this, is the redneſs of the 


- ſkin produced in angry people by the ſuperabundance of the 


unemployed ſenſorial power of volition, as explained in Claſs 


IV. 2. 3. 5. Rubor ex ira, From hence we learn how, when 


ple in fevers with weak pulſe or in dropſies, become inſane, 


the abundance of the aa ot ſenſorial power of volition in- 


creaſes the actions of the wh 


e moving ſyſtem, and cures thoſe 
diſeaſes. | 


8. As the orgaſm of the capillaries in fevers with weak pulſe 


is immediately cauſed by the torpid actions of the heart and 


arteries, as above explained, this ſupplies us with another indi- 
cation of cure in ſuch fevers, and that is to ſtimulate theſe or- 
This may probably be done by ſome kind of medicines, 


which are known to paſs into the blood unchanged in ſome of 


their properties. It is poſſible that nitre, or its acid, may paſs 
into the blood and increaſe the colour of it, and thus increaſe 


its ſtimulus, and the ſame may be ſuppoſed of other ſalts, neu- 


tra] or metallic? As rubia tinctoria, madder, colours the 
bones of young animals, it muſt paſs into the blood with its 
colouring matter at leaſt unchanged, and perhaps many other 
medicines may likewiſe affect the blood, and thus act by ſti- 


mulating the heart and arteries, as well as by ſtimulating the 
ſtomach; which circumſtance deſerves further attention. 


Another way of immediately ſtimulating the heart and arte- 


. ries would be by transfuſing new blood into them. Is it poſſi- 


ble that any other fluid beſides blood, as chyle or milk, or wa- 


ter, could, if managed with great art, be introduced ſafely or 


advantageouſly into the vein of a living animal ? 
A third method of exciting the heart and arteries immediate- 
ral ſtimulus of the blood, and is well 
worthy experiment in all fevers with weak pulſe ; and that con- 
fiſts in ſupplying the blood with a greater proportion of oxy- 


| gen; which may be done by reſpiration, if the patient was to 


reathe either oxygen gas pure, or diluted with atmoſpheric air, 


* which might be given to many gallons frequently in a day, and 


by paſſing through the moiſt membranes of the lungs, accord- 
ing to the experiments of Dr, Prieſtley, and uniting with the 
blood, might render it more ſtimulant, and thus excite the heart 
and arteries into greater action! May not ſome eaſier method 
of exhibiting oxygen gas by reſpiration be diſcovered, as by 
uſing very 1 of hyper- xygenated marine acid gas 
with atmoſpheric air 8 2 


XII. Torpor 


Sur 
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XII. Torpor of the Stomach and upper Inteftines.* 


1. The principal cixcumſtance, which ſupports the increaſed 
ation of the capillaries in continued fever with weak pulſe, is 
their reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the ſlomach and upper in- 
teſtines, or with thoſe of the heart and arteries. The torpor 
of the ſtomach and upper inteſtines is apparent in continued 
fevers from the total want of appetite for ſolid food, beſides the 
ſickneſs with which fevers generally commence, and the fre- 
quent diarrhœa with indigeſted ſtools, at the fame time the thirſt 
of the patient is ſometimes urgent at the intervals of the ſick- 
neſs, Why the ſtomach can at this time take fluids by inter- 
vals, and not ſolids, is difficult to explain; except it be ſuppoſ- 
ed, as ſome have affirmed, that the lacteal abſorbents are a dif- 
ferent branch from the lymphatic abſorbents, and that in this 
caſe the former only are in a ſtate of permanent torpor, 


2. The torpor of the heart and arteries is known by the 
weakneſs of the pulſe, When the actions of the abſorbents of 
the tomach are diminiſhed by the exhibition of ſmall doſes of 
digitalis, or become retrograde by larger ones, the heart and 
arteries act more feebly by direct ſympathy; but the cellular, 
cutaneous, and pulmonary abſorbents are excited into greater 
action. Whence in anaſarca the fluids in the cellular mem- 
brane throughout the whole body are abſorbed during the ſick- 
neſs, and frequently a great quantity of atmoſpheric moiſture 
at the ſame time; as appears by the very great diſcharge of 
urine, which ſometimes happens in theſe caſes; and in ileus 
the prodigious evacuations by vomiting, which are often a hun- 
dred fold greater than the quantity ſwallowed, evince the great 


action of all the other abſorbents during the ſickneſs of the ſto- 
mach, 


3. But when the ſtomach is rendered permanently ſick by an 
emetic drug, as by digitalis, it is not probable, that much accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power is ſoon produced in this organ; be- 
cauſe its uſual quantity of ſenſorial power is previouſly exhauſted 
by the great ſtimulus of the foxglove; and hence it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the great accumulation of ſenforial power, which 
now cauſes the increaſed action of the abſorbents, is produced 
in conſequence of the ĩnactivity of the heart and arteries ; which 
inactivity is induced by deficient excitement of the ſenforial 
power of aſſociation between thoſe organs and the ſtomach, and 
not by any previous exhauſtion of their natural quantity A Wo 
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ſorial power; whereas in ileus, where the torpor of the ſtomach, 
and conſequent ſickneſs, is induced by reverſe ſympathy with an 
inflamed inteſtine, that is, by diſſevered or defective affociation 
the accumulation of ſenſorial power, which in that diſeaſe ſo 
violently aQtuates the cellular, pulmonary and cutaneous abſorb. 
ents, is apparently produced by the torpor of the ſtomach and 
lacteals, and the conſequent accumulation of the ſenſorial pow. 
er of aſſociation in them owing to their leſſened action in ſick, 
neſs. 


Sur. I. 12. 


4. This accounts for the dry ſkin in fevers with weak pulſe, 

where the ſtomach and the heart and arteries are in a torpid ſtate, 
and for the ſudden emaciation of the body; becauſe the actions 
of the cellular and cutaneous abſorbents are increaſed by reverſe 
ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach, or with thoſe of the heart 
and arteries; that is by the expenditure of that ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, which is accumulated in conſequence of the tor. 
por of the ſtomach and heart and arteries, or of either of them; 
this alſo explains the ſudden abſorption of the milk in puerpe- 
ral fevers; and contributes along with the heat of the reſpired 
air to the dryneſs of the mucous membrane of the tongue and 
noſtrils, 


5. Beſides the reverſe ſympathy, with which the abſorbent 
veſſels of the ſtomach and upper inteſtines act in reſpect to all 
the other abſorbent veſſels, as in the exhibition of digitalis, and 
in ileus; there is another reverſe ſympathy exiſts between the 
capillaries, or ſecretory veſſels of the ſtomach, and thoſe of the 
ſkin, Which may nevertheleſs be occaſioned by the accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power by the torpor of the heart and arteries, 
which is induced by direct ſympathy with the ſtomach ; thus 
hen the torpor of the ſtomach remains in a fever: fit, which might 
otherwiſe have intermitted, the torpor of the heart and arteries 
remains alſo by direct ſympathy, and the increaſed cutaneous ca- 
pillary action, and conſequent heat, are produced by reverſe 
ſympathy ; and the fever is thus rendered continual, owing pri- 
marily to the torpor of the ſtomach, 


6. The reverſe ſympathy, which exiſts between the capillaries 
of the ſtomach and the cutaneous capillaries, appears by the 
chillneſs of ſome people after dinner; and contrary-wiſe by the 
digeſtion being ſtrengthened, when the ſkin is expoſed to cold 
air for a ſhort time; as mentioned in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 4. and IV. 
2. 1. 1. and from the heat and glow on the ſkin, which attends 


the action of vomiting ; for though when ſickneſs firſt com- 
mences, 
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mences, the ſkin is pale and cold; as it then partakes of the 

eneral torpor, which induces the ſickneſs; yet after the vomit- 
ing has continued ſome minutes, ſo that an accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power exiſts in the capillaries of the ſtomach, and of the 
ſkin, owing to their diminiſhed action; a glow of the ſkin ſuc. 
ceeds, with ſweat, as well as with increaſed abſorption, 


7, Nevertheleſs in fome circumſtances the ſtomach and the 
heart and arteries ſeem to act by direct ſympathy with the cuta- 
neous capillaries, as in the fluſhing of the face and glow of the 
ſkin of ſome people after dinner; and as in fevers with ſtrong 
pulſe. In theſe caſes there appears to be an increaſed produc- 
tion of ſenſorial power, either of ſenſation, as in the bluſh of 
ſhame z or of volition, as in the bluſh of anger; or of irrita- 
tion, as in the fluſhed face after dinner above mentioned, 

This increaſed action of the capillaries of the ſkin along with 
the increaſed actions of the ſtomach and heart is perhaps to be 
eſteemed a ſynchronous increaſe of action, rather than a ſym- 
pathy between thoſe organs, Thus the fluſhing of the face 
after dinner rhay be owing to the ſecretion of ſenſorial power in 
the brain being increaſed by the aſſociation of that organ with 
the ſtomach, in a greater proportion than the increaſed expen- 
liture of it, or may be owing allo to the ſtimulus of new chyle 
received into the blood, | | 


8. When the ſtomach and the heart and arteries are rendered 


torpid in fevers, not only the cutaneous, cellular, and pulmo- 
nary abſorbents are excited to act with greater energy; but alſo 
their correſpondent capillaries and ſecerning veſſels or glands, 
eſpecially perhaps thoſe of the ſkin are induced into more ener- 
r*tic action. Whence greater heat, a greater ſecretion of per- 
ſoirable matter, and of mucus ; and a greater abſorption of them 
both, and of aerial moiſture, Theſe reverſe ſympathies coin- 
cide with other animal facts, as in eruption of ſmall-pox on the 
face and neck the feet become cold, while the face and neck are 
much fluſhed; and in the hemiplagia, when one arm and leg 
become diſobedient to volition, the patient is perpetually mov 
ing the other, Which are well accounted for by the accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power in one part of an aſſociated ſeries of 
actions, when leſs of it is expended by another part of it; and 
dy a deficiency of ſenſorial power in the ſecond link of aſſo- 

ciation, when too much of it is expended by the farſt, : 


9. This doctrine of reverſe ſympathy enables us to account 
for that difficult problem, why in continued fevers the increaſ- 
ed 
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ed action of the cutaneous, cellular, and pulmonary capillaries 
proceeds without interruption or return of cold fit; though 
perhaps with ſome exacerbations and remiſſions; and that qu. 
ring a quarter, or half, or three quarters, or a whole lunation; 
while at the ſame time the pulſations of the heart and arteries 
are weaker than natural, 

To this ſhould be added the direct ſympathy, which exiſts be. 
tween the periſtaltic motions of the fibres of the ſtomach, and 
the pulſations of the heart. And that the ſtomach has become 
torpid by the too great ſtimulus of ſome poiſonous or contagi. 
ous matter; and this very intricate idea of continued fever with 
feeble pulſe is reduced to curious ſimplicity, 

The direct ſympathy of the ſtomach and heart and arteries 
not only appears from the ſtronger and flower pulſe of perſons 
exhauſted by fatigue, after they have drank a glaſs of wine, and 
eaten a few mouthfuls; but appears alſo from the exhibition of 
large doſes of digitalis ; when the patient labours under great 
and inceſſant efforts to vomit, at the ſame time that the Son 
of the abſorbent ſyſtem are known to be much increaſed by the 

haſty abſorption of the ſerous fluid in anaſarca, the pulſations of 
the heart become flow and intermittent to an alarming degree, 


See Claſs IV. 2. J. 17. and 18. 


10. It would aſſiſt us much in the knowledge and cure of 
fevers, if we could always determine, which part of the ſyſtem 
was primarily affected; and whether the torpor of it was from 
previous exceſs or defect of ſtimulus ; which the induſtry of tu- 
ture obſeryers muſt diſcover. Thus if the ſtomach be affected 
primarily, and that by previous excels of ſtimulus, as when cet- 
tain quantities of opium, or wine, or blue yitriol, or arſenic, 
are ſwallowed, it is ſome time in recovering the quantity of 
ſenſorial power previouſly exhauſted by exceſs of ſtimulus, be- 
fore any accumulation of it can occur, But if it be affected 
with torpor ſecondarily, by ſympathy with ſome diſtant part; 
as with the torpid capillaries of the ſkin, that is by defective 
excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; ar if it be 
affected by defect of ſtimulus of food or of heat; it ſooner ac- 
quires ſo much accumulation of ſenſorial power, as to be ena- 
bled to accommodate itſelf to its leſſened ſtimulus by increaſe of 
its irritability, 

Thus in the hemicrania the torpor generally commences in 2 
diſeaſed tooth, and the membranes about the temple, and alſo 
thoſe of the ſtomach become torpid by direct ſynchronous ſym- 
pathy; and pain of the head, and ſickneſs ſupervene ; but no 


fever or quickneſs of pulſe, In this caſe the torpor of the pt 
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mach is owing to defect of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
which is cauſed by the too feeble actions of the membranes ſur- 
rounding the diſeaſed tooth, and thus the train of ſympathy ceaſes 
here without affecting the motions of the heart and arteries ; 
but where contagious matter is ſwallowed into the ſtomach, the 
ſtomach after a time becomes terpid from exhauſtion of the ſen- 
ſorial power of irritation, and the heart and arteries act feebly 
from defect of the excitement of the power of aſſociation. In 
the former caſe the torpor of the ſtomach is conquered by accu- 
mulation of the power of aſſociation in one or two whole days; 
in the latter it recovers by accumulation of the power of irrita- 
tion in three or four weeks, | | | 

In intermittent fevers the ſtomach is generally I believe af- 
feed ſecondarily by ſympathy with the torpid cutaneous capil- 
aries, or with ſome internal torpid viſcus, and on this account 
an accumulation of ſenſorial power ariſes in a few hours ſuffi- 
cient to reſtore the natural irritability of this organ; and hence 
the hot fit ſucceeds, and the fever intermits. Or if this accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power becomes exceſſive and permanent, 
the continued fever with ſtrong pulſe is produced, or febris ir- 
nitattva., 

In continued fevers the ſtomach is frequently I ſuppoſe af- 
fected with torpor by previous exceſs of ſtimulus, and conſe- 
quent exhauſtion of ſenſorial power, as when contagious mat- 
ter is wallowed with the ſaliva, and it is then much flower in 
producing an accumulation of ſenſorial power ſufficient to re- 
ore its healthy irritability ; which is a frequent cauſe of con- 
tinued fever with weak pulſe or febris inirritativa. Which con- 
liſts, after the cold fit is over, in a more frequent and more fee- 
ble action of the heart and arteries, owing to their direct ſym- 
pathy with the muſcular fibres of the torpid ſtomach; together 
with an increaſed action of the capillaries, glands, and abſor- 
dents of the ſkin, and cellular membrane, owing to their reverſe 
ſympathy with the torpid capillaries, glands, and abſorbents of 
the ſtomach, or with thoſe of the heart and arteries. | 

Or in more accurate language. I. The febris inirritativa, 
or fever with weak pulſe, commences with torpor of the ſto- 


mach, occaſioned by previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial power of 


ritation by the ſtimulus of contagious matter ſwallowed with 
the ſaliva, 2. The whole ſyſtem becomes torpid from defect 
of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation owing 
to the too feeble actions of the ſtomach, this is the cold fit. 
+ The whole ſyſtem, except the ſtomach with the upper in- 
teſtines, and the heart and arteries, falls into increaſed action, 
or orgaſm, owing to accumulation of ſenſorial power of aſſo- 

Ciation 
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ciation during their previous torpor, this is the hot fit. 4. The 
ſtomach and upper inteſtines have not acquired their natural 


Sur. J. 12. 


quantity of ſenſorial power of irritation, which was previouſly 


exhauſted by violent action in conſequence of the ſtimulus of 
contagious matter, and the heart and arteries remain torpid from 
deficient excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation owing 
to the too feeble actions of the ſtomach. 5. The accumulation 
of ſenſorial power of aiſociation in conſequence of the torpor 
of the heart and arteries occaſions a perpetual orgaſm, or in- 
creaſed action of the capillaries, 


11. From hence it may be deducted firſt, that when the tor. 
por of the ſtomach: firſt occurs, either as a primary effect, or 
as a ſecondary link of ſome affociate train or circle of motions, 
a general torpor of the ſyſtem ſometimes accompanies it, which 
conſtitutes the cold fit of fever; at other times no ſuch general 
torpor occurs, as during the operation of a weak emetic, or 
during ſea- ſickneſs. 

Secondly. After a time it generally happens, that a torpor 
of the ſtomach ceaſes, and its actions are renewed with increaſe 
of vigour by accumulation of ſenſorial power during its quieſ- 
cence ; as after the operation of a weak emetic, or at the in- 
N of ſea- ſickneſs, or after the paroxyſm of an intermittent 

ever. 

Thirdly. The ſtomach is ſometimes much ſlower in reco- 
vering from a previous torpor, and is then the remote cauſe of 
continued fever with weak pulſe; which is owing to a torpor of 
the heart and arteries, produced in conſequence of the deficient 
excitement of the power of aſſociation by the too weak actions 
of the ſtomach ; and to an orgaſm of the capillaries of the other 
parts of the ſyſtem, in conſequence of the accumulation of 
ſenſorial power occaſioned by the inactivity of the heart and ar- 
teries. 


Fourthly. The torpor of the ſtomach is ſometimes ſo com- 


plete, that probably the origin of its nerves is likewiſe affected, 
and then no accumulation of. ſenſorial power occurs. In this 
caſe the patient dies for want of nouriſhment; either in three 
or four weeks, of the inirritative fever ; or without quick pulſe, 
by what we have called pareſis irritativa. Or he continues 
many years in a ſtate of total debility. When this torpor ſudden- 
ly commences, the patient generally ſuffers epileptic fits or tem- 
porary inſanity from the diſagreeable ſenſation of ſo great a tor- 
por of the ſtomach ; which alſo happens ſometimes at the erup- 
tion of the diſtinEt ſmall pox 3 whence we have termed this — 

| | , 


of ir 


r. 
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eaſe anorexia epileptica. See Claſs II. 2. 2. 1. and III. 1. 1. 7. 
and Suppl. I. 14. 3. 

Fifthly. When this torpor of the ſtomach is leſs in degree 
or extent, and yet without recovering its natural irritability by 
accumulation of ſenſorial power, as it does after the cold fit of 
intermittent fever, or after the operation of mild emetics, or 
during ſyncope; a permanent defect of its activity, and of that 
of the upper inteſtines, remains, which conſtitutes apepſia, car- 
dialgia, hypochondriaſis, and hyſteria, See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3. 
and I. 2. 4. 5. F | 

Sixthly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be induced by direct 
ſympathy, as in conſequence of a previous torpor of the liver, 
or ſpleen, or ſkin, an accumulation of ſenſorial power will 
ſooner be produced in the ſtomach; becauſe there has been no 
previous expenditure of it, the preſent torpor of the ſtomach ari- 
ſing from defect of aſſociation. Hence ſome fevers perfectly 
intermit, the ſtomach recovering its complete action after the 
torpor and conſequent orgaſm, which conſtitute the paroxyſm 
of fever, are terminated, 

Seventhly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be owing to defect 
of irritation, as to the want of food, an accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power ſoon occurs with an increaſe of digeſtion, if food 
be timely applied; or with violent inflammation, if food be given 
intoo great quantity after very long abſtinence. 

Eighthly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be induced by defect 
of pleaſurable ſenſation, as when ſickneſs is cauſed by the ſug- 
geſtion of nauſeous ideas; an accumulation of ſenſorial power 
ſoon occurs, and the fackneſs ceaſes with the return of hunger; 
for in this caſe the inactivity of the ſtomach is occaſioned by the 
ſubduction of agreeable ſenſation, which acts as a ſubduction of 
ſtimulus, and not by exhauſting the natural quantity of ſenſo- 
rial power in the fibres or nerves of the ſtomach. 

Ninthly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be induced by a two- 
fold cauſe, as in fſea-fickneſs. See Vertigo rotatoria. Claſs 
IV. 2. 1. 10. in which the firſt link of aſſociation acts too ſtrong- 
ly, and in conſequence expends more than uſual of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation; and ſecondly in which ſenſation is produced 
between the links of affociation, and diſſevers or enfeebles 
them ; the accumulation of ſenſorial power ſoon occurs in the 
ſtomach ; as no previous expenditure of it in that organ has 
occurred, Whence in ſea-ſickneſs the perſons take food with 
eagerneſs at times, when the vertigo ceaſes for a few minutes. 

Tenthly, If the gaſtric torpor be induced by previous vio- 
lent exertion, as after intoxication, or after cdntagious matter 
bas been ſwallowed, or ſome poiſons, as digitalis, or arſenic , 


an 
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an accumulation of ſenſorial power wy ſlowly ſucceeds; 
whence long fickneſs, or continued fever, 

of ſenſorial power already waſted muſt firſt be renewed, before 
an accumulation of it can be produced. 


12. This leads us to a ſecond indication of cure in continued 
fevers, which conſiſts in ſtrengthening the actions of the ſto. 
mach; as the firſt indication conſiſted in decreaſing the ac- 


tions of the cutaneous capillaries and abſorbents. The ac- 


tions of the ſtomach may ſometimes be increaſed by exhibiting 
a mild emetic ; as an accumulation of ſenſorial power in the fi- 
© bres of the ſtomach is produced during their retrograde ac- 
tions. Beſides the evacuation of any noxious material from the 
ſtomach and duodenum, and from the abſorbents, which open 
their mouths on their internal ſurfaces, by their retrograde mo- 
tion. 

It is probable, that when mild emetics are given, as ipecacu- 
anha, or antimonium tartarizatum, or infuſion of chamomile, 
they are rejected by an inverted motion of the ſtomach and 
ceſophagus in conſequence of diſagreeable ſenſation, as duſt is 
excluded from the eye; and theſe actions having by previous 
habit been found effectual, and that hence there is no exhauſtion 
of the ſenſorial power of irritation. But where ſtrong emetics 
are adminiſtered, as digitalis, or contagious matter, the previ- 
ous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation ſeems to be a 
cauſe of the continued retrograde actions and ſickneſs of the ſto- 
mach. An emetic of the — kind may therefore ſtrengthen 
the power of the ſtomach immediately after its operation by the 
accumulation of ſenſorial power of irritation during its aflion 
See Claſs IV, 1. 1. | 

Another method of decreaſing the action of the ſtomach for 
a time, and thence of increaſing it afterwards, is by the accu- 
mulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation during its torpor; 
is by giving ice, iced water, iced creams, or iced wine, This 
accounts for the pleaſure, which many people in fevers with 
weak pulſe expreſs on drinking cold beverage of any kind. 

A ſecond method of exciting the ſtomach into action, and of 
decreaſing that of the capillaries in conſequence, is by the ſti- 
mulus of wine, opium, bark, metallic ſalts of antimony, ſteel, 
copper, arſenic, given in ſmall repeated quantities; which fo 
long as they render the pulſe flower are certainly of ſervice, and 
may be given warm or cold, as moſt agreeable to the patient. 
For it is poſſible, that the capillaries of the ſtomach may act too 


violently, and produce heat, at the ſame time that the large 
muſcles 


ecauſe the quantity 
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muſcles of it may be in a torpid ſtate z which curious circum« 
ſtance future obſervations muſt determine. Z | 

Thirdly. Hot fomentation on the region of the ſtomach 
might be of moſt eſſential ſervice by its ſtimulus, as heat pene- 
trates the ſyſtem not by the abſorbent veſſels, but by external 
influence; whence the uſe of hot fomentation to the head in 
torpor of the brain; and the uſe of hot bath in caſes of general 
debility, which has been much too frequently neglected from a 
popular error occaſioned by the unmeaning application of the 
word relaxation to animal power. If the fluid of heat could be 
directed to paſs through particular parts of the body with as lit- 
tle diffuſion of its influence, as that of electricity in the ſhocks 
from the coated jar, it might be employed with {till greater ad- 
vantage. 

F 2 The uſe of repeated ſmall ele&ric ſhocks throu 
the region of the ſtomach might be of ſervice in fevers with 
weak pulſe, and well deſerves a trial ; twenty or thirty ſmall 
ſhocks twice a day for a week or two would be a promiſing ex- 

riment. * 

Fifthly. A bliſter on the back, or ſides, or on the pit of 
the ſtomach, repeated in ſucceſſion, by ſtimulating the ſkin fre- 
8 ſtrengthens the action of the ſtomach by exciting the 
enſorial power of aſſociation; this eſpecially in thoſe fevers 
where the ſkin of the extremities, as of the hands or noſe 
or ears, ſooner becomes cold, when expoſed to the air, than 
uſual, 

Sixthly. The action of the ſtomach may be increaſed b 
preventing too great expenditure of ſenſorial power in the lin 
of previous motion with which it is catenated, eſpecially if the 
action of that link be greater than natural. Thus as the capil- 
laries of the ſkin act too violently in fevers with weak pulſe, if 
theſe are expoſed to cold air or cold water, the ſenſorial power, 
which previouſly occaſioned their orgaſm, becomes accumulat- 
ed, * tends to increaſe the action of the ſtomach ; thus in 
thoſe fevers with weak pulſe and hot ſkin, if the ſtomach be ſti- 
mulated by repeated ſmall doſes of bark and wine or opium, and 
be further excited at the ſame time by accumulation of ſenſorial 
power occaſioned by rendering the capillaries torpid by cold air 
or water, this twofold application is frequently attended with 
viſible good effect. 99 7 

By ths ſtimulating the torpid ſtomach into pour action, 
the motions of the heart and arteries will likewiſe be increaſed 
by the greater excitement of the power of aſſociation. And 
the capillaries of the ſkin will ceaſe to act ſo violently, from 
their not poſſeſſing ſo great a ſuperfluity of ſenſorial power as 
Vol, II. G g during 


— 
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during the greater quieſcence of the ſtomach and of the heart 
and arteries. Which is in ſome circumſtances ſimilar to the 
9 phenomenon mentioned in Claſs IV. 2. 2. 10; where, 

y. covering the chill feet with flannel at the eruption of the 
{mall-pox, the points of the flannel ſtimulate the ſkin. of the 
feet into greater action, and the quantity of heat, which they 
poſſeſs, is alſo confined, or inſulated, and further increaſes by 
its ſtimulus the activity of the cutaneous veſſels of the feet; 
and by that circumſtance abates the too great action of the ca- 
pillaries of the face, and the conſequent heat of it. 


XIII. Caſe of ee Fever. 


The following cafe of continued fever which 1 frequent! 
faw during its progreſs, as it is leſs complicate than uſual, may 
Wuſtrate this doctrine. Maſter S. D. an. active boy about eight 

ears of age, had been much in the ſnow for many days, and 

t in the claſhcal ſchool with wet feet; he had alſo about a 
fortaight attended a writing ſchool, where many children of the 
lower order were inſtructed. He was ſeized on February the 
Sch, 1795, with great languor, and pain in his forchead, with 
vomiting and perpetual ſickneſs; his pulſe weak, but not ve 
frequent. He took an emetic, and on the next day, had a bliſ- 
ter, which checked the ſickneſs only for a few; hours; his ſkin 
became perpetually hot, and dry ; and his tongue white and 
furred; his pulſe when aſleep about 204 ina minute, and when 
awake abqut 112. 
Fourth day of the diſeaſe, He bas had another bliſter, the 
pain of his head is gone, but the ſickneſs continues by intervals; 
he refuſes to take any ſolid food, and will drink nothing but 
milk, or milk and water, cold. He has two or three very li- 
quid ſtools every day, which are ſometimes green, but general- 
1 a darkiſh yellow, with great flatulency both upwards and 
ownwards at thoſe times. antimonial powder was ouce 
given, but inſtantly rejected; a ſpoonful of decoction of bark 
was alſo exhibited with the ſame event. His legs are bathed, 
and his hands and face are moiſtened twice a day for half an hour 
in warmiſh water, which is nevertheleſs much colder than his 


n. 

Eighth day. His ſkin continues hat and dry without any ob- 

remiſſions, with liquid ſtools and much flatulency and 

fickgeſs ; his water when obſerved was of a ftraw colour. He 

has aſked for cyder, and drinks nearly a bottle a day mixed 

with cold water, and takes three drops of laudanum _ A 155 
a | W 


a 
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Twelfth day. He continues much the ſame, takes no milk, 
drinks only cyder and water, ſkin hot and dry, tongue hot and 
furred, with liquid ſtools, and ſickneſs always at the ſame times 
ſleeps much. 

Sixteenth day. Was apparently more torpid, and once ra- 
ther delirious; pulſe 112. Lakes only capillaice and water; 
ſleeps much. 

Twentieth day. Pulſe 100, ſkin dry but leſs hot, liquid 
ſtools not ſo frequent, he is emaciated to a great degree, he has 
eaten half a tea-cup full of cuſtard to- day, drinks only capillaire 
and water, has thrice taken two large ſpoonfuls of decoction of 
bark with three drops ,of laudanum, refuſes to have his legs 
bathed, and will now take nothing but three drops of laudanum 
twice a day. 

Twenty-fourth day. He has gradually taken more cuſtard 
every day, and began to attend to ſome new play things, and 
takes wine ſyllabub, _ 2 | 
' T wenty-eighth . e dail ws ſtronger, cats e 
and N e ſleeps —— abr his food, = 
creep on his hands and knees, but cannat ftand erect. 

I hirty- ſecond day. He cannot yet ſtand alone ſafely, but feems 
hourly to improve in ſtrength of body, and activity of mind. 
In chis cafe the remote cauſe of his fever could not be well 
aſcertained, as it might be from having his feet cold for many 
ſucceſſive days, or from contagion; but the latter ſeems · more 
probable, becauſe his younger brother became ill of a ſimilar 
fever about three weeks afterwards, and probably received the 
infection from him. The diſeaſe commenced with great torpor 
of the ſtomach, which was ſhewn by his total averſion to ſolid 
food, and perpetual ſickneſs; the watery ſtools, which were 
ſometimes green, or of a darkiſh yellow, were owing to the 
acrimony, or acidity, of the contents of the bowels ; which as 
well as the flatulency were occaſioned by indigeſtion, This 
torpor of the ſtomach continued throughout the: whole fever, 
and when it ceaſed, the fever ceaſed along with it. 

The contagious material of this Ds, ſuppoſe to have been 
mixed with the ſaliva, and ſwallowed into the ſtomach; that it 
excited the veſſels, which conſtitute the ſtomach, into the 
greateſt irritative motion like arſenic; which might nat be per- 
ceived, and yet might render that organ paralytic or inirnuabie in 
a moment of time; as animals ſometimes die by one ſingle exer- 
tion, and conſequent paralyſis, without a ſecond ſtruggle ; a. 
by lightning, or being thot through the back part of the bruin; 
of both which 1 have ſeen inſtances. I bad once an-opportunity 
of inſpecting two oxen, a tew minutes after they wert killed by 
lightning under a crab-tree on moiſt ground in long graſs; and 

G g 2 obſer ved, 
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obſervec, that they could not have ſtruggled, as the graſs was 
not preſſed or bent near them; I have alſo ſeen two horſes ſhot 
through the cerebellum, who never once drew in their legs af. 
ter they firſt ſtretched them out, but died inſtantaneouſly ; in a 
ſimilar manner the lungs ſeem to be rendered inſtantly inanimate 
by the fumes of burning ſulphur. | 

The lungs may be ſometimes primarily affected with con- 

ious matter floating in the atmoſphere as well as the ſto. 
mach, as mentioned in article 9. of this Supplement. But 
probably this may occur much leſs frequently, becauſe the 
exygene of the atmoſphere does not appear to be taken into 
the blood by animal abſorption, as the faliva in the ſtomach, 
but paſſes through the moiſt membranes into the blood, like the 
ethereal fluids of electricity or heat, or by chemical attraction, 
and in conſequence the contagious matter may be left behind; 
except it may ſometimes be abſorbed along with the mucus ; of 
which however in this caſe there appeared no ſymptoms, 

The tonſils are other organs liable to receive contagious 

matter, as in the ſmall-pox, ſcarlet-fever, and in other ſenfitive 
Inirritated fevers ; but no ſymptom of this appeared here, as 
the tonſils were at no time of the fever inflamed, though they 
were in this child previouſly uncommonly large. 
The pain of the forehead does not ſeem to have been of the 
internal parts of the head, becauſe the nerves, which ferve the 
ſtomach, are not derived from the anterior part of the brain; 
but it ſeems to have been owing to a torpor of the external 
membranes about the forehead from their direct ſympathy with 
thoſe of the ftomach ; that is, from the deficient excitement of 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; and ſeemed in fome meaſure 
to be relieved by the emeties and bliſters. 

I be pulfations of the heart were weaker and in conſequence 
quicker than natural, owing to their direct ſympathy with the 
torpid periſtaltic motions of the ftomach ; that is to the defici- 
ent excitement of the ſenforial power of aſſociation. 

The action of the cutaneous capillaries and abſorbents were 
ſtronger than natural, as appeared by the perpetual heat and dry- 
meſs of the ſkin; which was owing to their reverſe ſympathy 
with the heart and arteries. This weaker and quicker action of 
the heart and arteries, and the ſtronger action of the cutaneous 
capillaries and abſorbents, continued throughout the diſeaſe, and 
may be ſaid to have conſtituted the fever, of which the torpor of 
the ſtomach was the remote cauſe. 

; His tongue was not very much furred or very dry, nor his 
breath very hot; which ſhewed that there was no great increaſe 
of the action of the mucous abſorbents, nor of the pulmonary 

capillaries, 
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capillaries, and yet ſufficient to produce great emaciation. His 
urine was nearly natural both in quantity and colour ; which 
ſhewed, that there was no increaſe of action either of the kid- 
nies, or of the urinary abſorbents. | 

The bathing his legs and hands and face for half an hour 
twice a day ſeemed to refreſh him, and ſometimes made his 
pulſe flower, and thence I ſuppoſe ſtronger, This ſeems to 
have been cauſed by the water, though ſubtepid, being much 
below the heat of his ſkin, and continent contributing to 
cool the capillaries, and by ſatiating the abſorbents to relieve 
the uneaſy ſenſation from the dryneſs of the ſkin, 

He continued the uſe of three drops of tincture of opium 
from about the eighth day to the twenty-fourth, and for the 
three preceding days took along with it two large ſpoonfuls of an 
infuſton of bark in equal parts of wine and water, The former 
of theſe by its ſtimulus ſeemed to decreaſe his languor for a 
2 and the latter to ſtrengthen his returning power of di- 

eſtion. 
N The daily exacerbations or remiſſions were obſcure, and not 
well attended to; but he appeared to be worſe on the fourteenth 
cr fifteenth days, as his pulſe was then quickeſt, and his inatten- 
tion greateſt ; and he began to get better on the twentieth or 
twenty-firſt days of his diſeaſe ; for the pulſe then became. leſs 
frequent, and his ſkin cooler, and he took rather more food : 
hel: circumſtances ſeemed to obſerye the quarter periods of 
unation, 


XIV. Termination of continued fever. 


r. When the ſtomach is primarily affected with torpor not 
by defect of ſtimulus, but in conſequence of the previous ex- 
hauſtion of its ſenſorial power; and not ſecondarily by its aſſo- 
ciation with other torpid parts; it ſeems to be the general 
cauſe of the weak pulſations of the heart and arteries, and 
the conſequent increaſed action of the capillaries, which con- 
ſtitute continued fever with weak pulſe, In this fituation if the 
patient recovers, it is owing to the renovation of life in the tor= 
pi. ſtomach, as happens te the whole ſyſtem in winter-ſleeping 
animals, If he periſhes, it is owing to the exhauſtion of the 
body for want of nouriſhment occaſioned by indigeſtion ; which 
g ſees by the increaſed actions of the capillaries and ab- 
orbents. 


2. When the ſtomach is primarily affected by defect of ſti- 
mulus, as by cold or hunger; or ſecondarily by defect of the 
| power 
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power of affociation, as in intermittent fevers z or laſtly in 


conſequence of the introduction of the ſenſorial power of ſen- 
ſation, as in inflammatory diſeaſes ; the actions of the heart 
and arteries are not diminiſhed, as when the ſtomach is prima- 


rily affected with torpor by its previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial 


power, but become greatly increaſed, producing irritative or 


inflammatory fever, Where this fever is continued, though 
with ſome remiſſions and exacerbations, the exceſſive action is 
at length ſo much leſſened by expenditure of ſenſorial power, 


as to gradually terminate in health; or it becomes totally ex- 
hauſted, and death ſucceeds the deſtruction of tbe irritability 


and aſſociability of the ſyſtem, 
3. There is alſo another termination of the diſeaſes in conſe. 
quence of great torpor of the ſtomach, which are not always 
termed fevers; one of theſe is attended with ſo great and uni- 
verſal torpor, that the patient dies in the firſt cold fit; that is, 
within twelve hours or leſs of the firſt ſeizure; this is common- 
—_— ſudden death, But the quickneſs of the pulſe, and 
e coldneſs with ſhuddering, and with fick ſtomach, diſtin- 
| vey a caſe, which I lately ſaw, from the ſudden deaths occa- 
wned by apoplexy, or ruptured blood-veſlels, ; 
In hemicrania I believe the ſtomach is always affected ſecon- 
darily, as no quickneſs of pulſe generally attends it, and as the 
fomach recovers its activity in about two whole days. But in 
the following caſe, which I 
mach ſuddenly became paralytic, and cauſed in about a week 
the death of the patient. Miſs „a fine young lady 
about nineteen, had bathed a few times, about a month before, 
in a cold ſpring, and was always much indiſpoſed after it; ſhe 
was ſeized with ſtek neſs, and cold ſhuddering, with very quick 
pulſe, which was iucceeded by a violent hot fit; during the next 


cold paroxyſm ſhe had a con vulſion fit; and after that ſymptoms 


of inſanity, ſo as to ſtrike and bite the attendants, and to ſpeak 


furious language; the fame circumſtances occurred during a, 


third fit, in which I believe a ſtrait waiſtcoat was put on, and 
ſome blood taken from her; during all this time her ſtomach 
would receive no nutriment, except once or twice a little wine 
and water. On the ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, when I ſaw her, 
the extremities were cold, the pulſe not to be counted, and ſhe 
was unable to ſwallow, or to fpeak; a clyſter was uſed with 


- turpentine and muſk and opium, with warm fomentations, but 


ſhe did not recover from that cold fit. TRIED 
In this caſe the convulſion fit and the infinity ſeem to have 


been violent efforts to relieve the difagreeable ſenſation of the 


E paralytic 


ſaw laſt week, I ſuppoſe the ſto- 
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paralytic ſtomach ; and the quick pulſe, and returning fits of 
torpor and of orgaſm, evinced the diſeaſe to be attended with 
fever, though it might have been called anorexia maniacalis, or 
epileptica, f * : 


4. Might not many be faved in theſe fevers with weak pulſe 
for a few weeks by the introduction of blood into a vein, once 
in two or three days; which might thus-give further time for 
the recovery of the torpid ſtomach? Which ſeems to require 
ſome weeks to acquire its former habits of action, like the 
muſcles of paralytic patients, who have all their habits of vo- 
luntary aſſociations to form afreſh, as in infancy. | 

If this experiment be again tried on the human ſubjeR, it 
ſhould be ſo contrived, that the blood in paſſing from the well 
perſon to the ſiek one ſhould not be expoſed to the air; it ſhould 
not be cooled or heated; arid it ſhould be meaſured ; all which 
may be done in the following manner. Procure two filver 
pipes, each about an inch long, in the form of funnels, wide at 
top, with a tail beneath, the former ſomething wider than a 
ſwan-quill, and the latter leſs than a ſmall crow-quill. Fix one 
of theſe ſilver funnels by its wide end to one end of the gut of 
z chicken freſh killed about four or fix inches long, and th 
other to the other end of the gut; then introduce the ſmall e 
of one funnel into the vein of the arm of a well perſon. down= 
wards towards the hand ; and laying the gut with the other end 
on a water- plate heated to 98 degrees in a very warm room, let 
the blood run through it. Then preſſing the finger on the gut 
near the arm of the well perſon, flide it along fo as to preſs out 
one gut- ful into a cup, in order to aſcertain the 8 by 
weight, Then introduce the other end of the other funnel into 
a ſimilar vein in the arm of the ſick perſon upwards towards the 
ſhoulder ; and by fliding one finger, and then another recipro- 
cally, along the chicken's gut, ſo as to compreſs it, from the 
arm of the well perſon to the arm of the ſick one, the blood 
may be meaſured, and thus the exact quantity known which id 
given and received, See Clals I. 2. 3. 25. 


XV. Inflammation excited in fever. 


1. When the actions of any part of the ſyſtem of capillaries 
are excited to à certain degree, ſenſation is produced, along 
with a greater quantity of heat, as mentioned in the fifth article 
of this ſupplement. When this increaſed capillary action be- 
comes ſtill more energetic, by the combined ſenſorial powers of 

ſenſation 
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ſenſation with irritation, new fibres are ſecreted, or new fluids, 
(which harden into fibres like the mucus ſecreted by the ſilk. 
worm, or ſpider, or pinna,) from which new veſſels are con- 
ſtructed ; it is then termed inflammation : if this exiſts in the 
capillary veſſels of the cellular membrane or ſkin only, with 
feeble pulſations of the heart and arteries, the febris ſenſitiva in- 
irritata, or malignant fever, occurs; if the coats of the arte. 
Ties are alſo inflamed, the febris ſenſitiva irritata, or inflam- 
matory fever, exiſts. | 

In all theſe fevers the part inflamed is called a phlegmon, and 
by its violent actions excites ſo much pain, that is, ſo much of 
the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, as to produce more violent ac» 
tions, and inflammation, throughout the whole ſyſtem. Whence 
great heat from the excited capillaries of the ſkin, large and 
quick pulſations of the heart, full and hard arteries, with great 
univerſal ſecretions and abſorptions. Theſe perpetually conti. 
nue, though with exacerbations and remiſſions; which ſeem tg 
be governed by ſolar or lunar influence, 


2. In this fituation theze generally, I ſuppoſe, exiſts an in- 
creaſed activity of the ſecerni vellets of the brain, and con- 
ſequently an increaſed production of ſenſorial power; in leſs 
violent quantity of this diſeaſe however the increaſe of the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries may be owing ſimply to the accu - 
mulation of ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the ſtomach, when 
that organ is affected by ſympathy with ſome inflamed part. In 
the fame manner as the capillaries are violently and permanently 
actuated by the accumulation of the ſenforial power of aſſocia- 
tion in the heart and arteries, when the ſtomach is affected 
primarily by contagious matter, and the heart and arteries ſe- 
condarily. Thus | fulpect, that in the diſtin ſmall-pox the 
ſtomach is affected ſecondarily by ſympathy with the infected 
tonſils or inoculated arm; but that in the confluent ſmall-pox 
the ſtomach is affected primarily, as well as the tonſils, by con- 
tagious matter mixed with the ſaliva, and ſwallowed, 


3. In inflammatory fevers with great arterial action, as the 
ſtomach is not always affected with torpor, and as there is a di- 
rect ſympathy between. the ſtomach and heart, ſome people have 
believed, that nauſeating doſes of ſome emetic drug, as of an- 
timonium tartarizatum, have been adminiſtered with advan 
abating by direct ſympathy the actions of the heart. This 
theory is not ill- founded, and the uſe of digitalis, given in ſmall 
doſes, as from half a dtam to a dram of the ſaturated tincture, 
a ewo 
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two or three times a day, as well as other leſs violent emetic 
drugs, would be worth the attention of hoſpital phyſicians, 

Sickneſs might alſo be produced probably with advantage by 
whirling the patient in a chair ſuſpended from the ceiling by two 
parallel cords z which after being revolved fifty or — bncranr 
times in one direction, would return with great circular ve- 
locity, and produce vertigo, ſimilar I ſuppoſe to ſea-ſickneſs, 
And laſtly the ſickneſs produced by reſpiring an atmoſphere 
mixed with one tenth of carbonated hydrogen, Siſcorered by Mr. 
Watt, and publiſhed by Dr. Beddoes, would be well worthy 
exact and repeated experiment, 


4. Cool air, cool fomentations, or ablutions, are alſo uſeful 
in this inflammatory fever ; as by cooling the particles of blood 
in the cutaneous and pulmonary veſſels, they muſt return to the 
heart with leſs ſtimulus, than when they are heated above the 
natural degree of ninety- eight. For this purpoſe ſnow and ice 
have been ſcattered on the patients in Italy; and cold bathing 
has been uſed at the eruption of the ſmall-pox in China, and 


doth, it is ſaid, with advantage, See Claſs III. 2. I. 12, and 
Suppl. I. 8. 


5. The lancet however with repeated mild cathartics is the 
great agent in deſtroying this enormous excitement of the ſyſ- 
tem, ſo long as the ſtrength of the patient will admit of eva- 
cuations, Bliters over the painful part, where the phlegmon 
or topical inflammation is ſituated, after great evacuation, is of 
evident ſervice, as in pleuriſy. Warm bathing for half an 
hour twice a day, when the patient becomes enfeebled, is of 
great benefit, as in peripneumony and rheumatiſm, 


6, When other means fail of ſucceſs in abating the violent 
excitement of the ſyſtem in inflammatory diſeaſes, might not 
the ſhaved head be covered with large bladders of cold water, 
in which ice or ſalt had been recently diflolved ; and changed as 
often as neceſſary, till the brain is rendered in ſome degree tor- 
pid by cold Ee not a greater degree of cold, as iced 
water, or ſnow, be applied to the cutaneous capillaries ? 

7. Another experiment I have frequently wiſhed to try, 
which cannot be done in private practice, and which I therefore 
recommend to ſome hoſpital phyſician ; and that is, to endea- 
vour to ſtill the violent actions of the heart and arteries, after 
due evacuations by veneſection and cathartics, by gently com- 


prefling the brain. This might be done by ſuſpending a — 
= f 0 
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fo 28 to whirl the patient round with his head moſt diſtant 
from the center of motion, as if he lay acroſs a mill-ſtone, as 
deſcribed in Sect. XVIII. 20. For this purpoſe a perpendicu- 
lar ſhaft: armed with iron gudgeons might have one end paſs 
into the ſſobor, and the other into a beam in the ceiling, with an 
horizontal arm, to which a ſmall bed might be readily ſuſ- 
ill thus whirling the patient with increaſing velocity fleep 
might be produced, and probably the violence of the actions of 
the heart- and arteries might be diminiſhed in inflammatory 
fevers ; and, as it is believed, that no accumulation of ſenſo- 
rial power would ſucceed a torpor of the origin of the nerves, 
either thus procuted by mcehanical eompreſſion, or by the 
bladder-cap of cold water above deſcribed, the lives of thoufands 
might probably be ſaved by thus extinguiſhing the exacerbations 
of febrile paroxyims, or preventing the returns of them. 
In fevers with weak pulſe fleep, or a degree of ſtupor, thus 
produced, might prevent the too great expenditure of ſenſorial 
r, and thus contribute to 42 the patient. See Claſs 
L. 2. 5: 10, on ſtupor, What might be the conſequence of 
whirling a perſon with his head next the center of motion, ſo 
as to force the blood from the brain into the other parts of the 
body, might be diſcovered by cautious experiment without dans 
ger, and might probably add to our ability of curing feyer, 


XVI. Recapitulation. 


1. The ſenſorial power cauſes the contraction of the fibres, 
and is excited into action by four different circumſtances, by 
the ſtimulus of external bodies, by pain or pleaſure, by deſire 
or averſion, or by the previous motions of other contracting 
fibres, In the firſt ſituation it is called the ſenſorial power of 
irritation, in the ſecond the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, in the 
third the ſenſorial power of volition, and in the fourth the ſen» 
ſorial power of aſſociation. 

Many parts of the body are excited into perpetual action, as 
the ſanguiferous yeſſels conſiſting of the heart, arteries; and 
veins; others into nearly perpetual action, as the conglomerate 
and capillary glands; and others into actions {till ſome what leſs 
frequent, as the alimentary canal, and the lacteal and lymphatic 
abſorbents with their conglobate glands : all theſe are principally 
actuated by the ſenſorial powers of irritation, and of aſſociati- 
on; but in ſome degree or at ſome times by thofe of ſenſation, 


and even of volition. There are three kinds of ſtimulus, 


which 
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which. may eaſily be occaſionally diminiſhed, that of heat on 
the ſkin, of food in the ſtomach, and of the oxygenous part of 
the atmoſphere, which mixes with the blood in reſpiration, and 
ſtimulates the heart and arteries, | 1 


2. When any parts, which are naturally excited into 
al action by ſtimulus, become torpid or leſs active from decreaſe 
of that ſtimulus; there firſt occurs a decreaſe of the activity of 
the parts next catenated with them ; thus going into cold water 
produces a torpor of the capillary veſſels of the lungs, as is 
known by the difficult reſpiration, which immediately occurs; 
for the ſenſorial power of affociation, which naturally contri- 
butes to actuate the lungs, is now leſs excited by the decreaſed 
actions of the cutaneous veſſels, with which they are catenated. 
This conſtitutes the cold fit of fever, os; 

There next occurs an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
irritation in the parts, which were torpid from defect of ſtimu. 
lus, as the cutaneous veſſels for inſtance when expoſed to cold 
air; and a ſimilar accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation occurs in the parts which were catenated with the former, 
as the- veſſels of the lungs in the example above mentioned. 
Whence, if the ſubduction of ſtimulus has not been too great, 
ſo as to impair the health of the part, the activity of the irrita- 
tive motions returns, even though the ſtimulus continues leſs 
than uſual ; and thoſe of the aſſociate motions become confide- 
rably increaſed, becauſe theſe latter are now excited by the pre- 
vious fibrous motions, which now act as ſtrong or ſtronger 
than formerly, and have alſo acquired an accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation. This accounts for the curious 
event of our decoming warm in a minute or two after remaining 
in water of about 80 degrees of heat, as in the batk at Buxton; 
or in the cold air of a r of about 30 degrees of 
heat. | | 

But if the parts thus poſſeſſed! of the accumulated” fenſorial 
powers of irritation and of affociation be expoſed again to their 
natural quantity of ſtimulus, a great exceſs of activity ſuper- 
venes; becauſe the fibres, which poſſeſs accumulated irritation, 
are now excited by theit uſual quantity of ſtimulus; and thoſe 
which poſſeſs accumulated affociation, are now excited by 
double or treble the quantity of the preceding irritative fibrous 
motions, with which they are catenated; this conſtitutes the 
hot fit of fever, 5 | | | 

Another important circumſtance occurs, when the parts, 
which are torpid from decreaſed ſtimulus, do not accumulate a 
quantity of ſenſorial power ſufficient for the purpoſe of renew- 
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ing their own natural quantity of action; but are nevertheleſs 
Rot ſo torpid, as to have the life of the part impaired, In this ſitu- 
ation the ſuperabundance of the accumulated power of irritation 
contributes to actuate the aſſociate motions next catenated with 
them. Thus, when a perſon breathes air with leſs oxygene than 
natural, as by covering his head in bed, and thus reſpiring the 
ſame atmoſphere repeatedly, the heart and arteries become leſs 
active by defect of the ſtimulus of oxygene ; and then the accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power of irritation becomes inſtantly very 
great, as theſe organs are ſubject to perpetual and energetic ac- 
tion. This accumulation nevertheleſs is not ſo great as to re- 
new their own activity under this defect of * but yet is 
in ſufficient abundance to increaſe the aſſociability of the next 
link of catenation, that is, to actuate the capillaries of the 
ſkin with great and perpetual increaſe of energy. This re- 
ſembles continued fever with weak pulſe; in which the accumu- 


lation of the ſenſorial power cauſed by the lefſened motions of 


the heart and arteries, actuates the capillaries with increaſe of 
energy. 


G 

3 When the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion, which is cauſed as above explained by deficient excitement 
owing to the leſſened quantity of action of the irritative fibrous 
motions, with which the aſſopiate train is catenated, is not in 
quantity ſufñcient to renew the natural actions of the firſt link 
of an aſſociate train of motions; it is nevertheleſs frequently ſa 
abundant as to actuate the next link of the aſſociated train with 
unnatural energy by increaſing its aſiociability; and that in a ſtill 
greater degree if that ſecond link of the affociated train was 
previouſly in a torpid ſtate, that is, had previouſly acquired ſome 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of affociation. This im- 
portant circumſtance of the animal economy is worthy our moſt 
accurate attention. Thus if the heart and arteries are deprived of 
their due quantity of the ſtimulus of oxygene in the blood, a weak 
and quick pulſe enſues, with an accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation; next follows an increaſe of the action of 
the capillaries by the ſuperabundance of this accumulated pow- 
er of irritation; but there alſo exiſts an accumulation of the 
power of aſſociation in theſe acting capillaries, which is not 
now excited by the deficient actions of the heart and arte- 
ries ; but which by its abundance contributes to aCtuate the next 
link of aſſociation, which is the ſick ſtomach in the caſe related 
from Sydenham in Claſs LV, I. . 2. and explained in this Sup- 
plement I. 4, And as this ſick ſtomach was in a previous ſtate 


of torpor, it might at the ſame time poſſeſs an accumulation of 
ſome ſenſorial power, which, if it was of aſſociation, W be 
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thus more powerfully excited by the increaſed actions of the 
capillaries ; which exiſted in conſequence of the weak action of 
the heart and arteries. This alſo reſembles in ſome reſpects the 
continued fevers with weak pulſe, and with increaſed activity of 
the capillaries, 


4. When a torpor of ſome irritative motions occurs from a 
previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation by the 
action of ſome very great ſtimulus, it is long before any accu- 
mulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation is produced; as is 
experienced in the fickneſs and languor, which continues a 
whole day after a fit of drunkenneſs. But nevertheleſs there 
occurs an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in 
the firſt link of the aſſociate train of motions, which is catenated 
with theſe torpid irritative ones; which accumulation is owing 
todeficient excitement of that ſenſorial power in the firſt link of 
the aſſociate train. This firſt link therefore exiſts alſo in a leſs 
active or torpid ſtate, but the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation by its ſuperabundance contributes to ac- 
tuate the ſecond link of the aſſociate train with unnatural 
quantity of motion ; and that though its own natural quantity 
of the power of aſſociation is not excited by the deficient ac- 
tion of preceding fibrous motions, 

When this happens to the ſtomach, as after its irritative mo- 
tions have been much exerted from the unnatural ſtimulus of 
wine, or opium, or of woes Yr matter mixed with the ſali- 
va, a torpor or inactivity of it fucceeds for a greater or leſs 
length of time; as no accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
irritation can occur, till the natural quantity, which has been 
previouſly expended, is firſt reſtored. Then the heart and ar- 
teries, which are next in catenation, become leſs active from the 
want of ſufficient excitement of the ſenſorial power of affociation, 
which previouſly contributed to actuate them. This ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation therefore becomes accumulated, and by its 
ſuperabundance contributes to actuate the link next in aſſocia- 
tion, which has thus acquired ſo great a degree of aſſociability, 
as to overbalance the leſs quantity of the excitement of it by 
the torpid action of the previous or firſt aſſociate link. This 
happens to the capillaries, when the heart and arteries are af 
fected as above by the torpor of the ſtomach, when it is occa- 
honed by previous great expenditure of its ſenſorial power, and 
thus conſtitutes fever with weak pulſe, which is here termed 
mirritative fever, typhus mitior. 


5. When a deficiency of ſtimulus is too great or too long 
continued, ſo as to impair the life of the part, no further ac- 
| cumulation 
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cumulation of ſenſorial power occurs; as when the ſkin is long 
Expoſed to cold and damp air. In that caſe the link in catena- 
tion, that is, the firſt of the aſſociate train, is rendered torpid by 
defect of excitement of its uſual quantity of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, and from there being no accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation to increaſe its aſſociability, and thus 
to contribute to actuate it by overbalancing the defect of the 
excitement of its aſſociation. 

Thus on riding long and lowly on a cold and damp day, the 
exhalation of the vapour, which is impinged on the fkin, as the 
traveller proceeds, carries away his warmth faſter, than it is 
generated within the ſyſtem ; and thus the capillaries of the ſkin 
have their actions ſo much impaired after a time, that no accu« 
mulation of the ſenforidl power of irritation occurs; and then 
the ſtomach, whoſe motions are catenated with thoſe of the ca- 
pillaries, ceaſes to act from the deficient excitement of the pow- 
er of aſſociation; and indigeſtion and flatulency-ſucceed, in- 
ſtead of the increaſed digeftion and hunger, which occur, when 
the cutaneous capillaries are expoſed to a leſs degree of cold, 
and for a ſhorter time. In which latter ſituation the accumu- 
lation of the ſenſorial power of irritation increaſes by its ſu- 
perabundance the aſſociability of the fibres of the* ſtomach, ſo 
as to overbalance the defect of the excitement of their aſſoci- 


ation. 


6. The ſtomach is affected ſecondarily in fevers with ſtrong 
. pulſe, as in thoſe with weak pulſe it is affected primarily. To 
illuſtrate this doctrine I ſhall relate the following caſe of Mr, 
Y He was a young man rather intemperate in the 
uſe of wine or beer, 7 was ſeized with a cold fit, and with 2 
conſequent hot one with ſtrong pulſe ; on examining his hypo- 
chondrium an oblong tumour was diſtinctly felt on the left fide 
of the ſtomach, which extended ſix or eight inches downward, 
and was believed to be a tumour of the Ran which thus oc- 
eaſioned by its torpor the cold fit and conſequent hot fit of 
fever with ſtrong pulſe. This fever continued, though with 
remiſſions, for two or three weeks; and the patient repeatedly 
loft blood, uſed cathartics with calomel and ſenna, and had fre- 
quent antimonial and ſaline medicines. And after he was much 
weakened by evacuations, the peruvian bark and ſmall doſes of 
ſteel removed the fever, but the tumour remained many years 
during the-remainder of his life. 

In this caſe the tumour of the ſpleen was occaſioned by the 


torpor of the abſorbent veſſels; while the ſecerning veſſels _ 
tinue 
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8 tinued ſome what longer to pour their fluids into the cells of it. 
a Then the inactivity of this viſcus affected the whole ſyſtem + 
5 WM with torpor by the deficient excitement of the ſenſorial power of 
r aſſociation, which contributes along with the irritation cauſed 
e by their ſpecific ſtimuli to actuate the whole ſanguiferous, ſe- 
8 cerning, and abſorbent veſſels; and along with theſe the ſto- 
e mach, which poſſeſs perhaps greater mobility, or promptitude to 
torpor or to orgaſm, than any other part. And after a time all 
e theſe parts recover their actions by the accumulation of their 


e ſenſorial power of aſſociation. But the ſpleen not recovering 
$ its action from the accumulation of its power of irritation, as 
n appeared from the continuance of the tumour, ſtill affects the 
. ſtomach by its defective irritative motions. ceaſing to excite the 
n aſſociation which ought to contribute to actuate it, 

- Hence the ſtomach continues torpid in reſpect to its motions, 


but accumulates its power of aſſociation; which is not excited 
into action by the defective motions of the ſpleen ; this accumu- 
lation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation now by its ſupera- 
bundance actuates the next-link of aſſociate motions, which con- 
üſts of the heart and arteries, into greater energy of action than 
natural, and thus cauſes fever with ſtrong pulie; which, as it 
wes ſuppoſed to be moſt frequently 4. by increaſe of irrita- 
tion, is called irritative fever or ſynocha. | 

Similar to this in the ſmall-pox, which is given by inocula- 
tion, the ſtomach is affected ſecondarily, when the fever eom- 
mences; and hence in this ſmall- pox, the pulfations of the 
heart and arteries are frequently ſtronger than natural, but ne- 
ver weaker, for the reaſons above given, Whereas in that 
ſmall-pox, which is cauſed by the ſtomach being primarily af- 
{e&ted, by the contagious matter being Tis with the ſali- 
va, whether the tonſils are at the ſame time affected or not, the 
pulſations of the heart and arteries become weak, and the in- 
irritative fever is produced, as explained above, along with the 
confluent ſmall-pox. This untolds the cauſe of the mildneſs of 
the.inoculated fmall-pox ; becauſe in this diſeaſe the ſtomach is 
affected ſecondarily, whereas in the natural ſmall-pox it is fre- 
quently affected primarily by ſwallowing the contagious matter 
mixed with ſaliva. 

In the meaſles I ſuppoſe the contagious matter to be diſſolved 
in the air, and 41595 oth not liable to be mixed with the ſaliva ; 
whereas the variolous matter is probably only diffuſed in the air, 
and thence more readily mixed with the faliva in the mouth 
during reſpiration. This difference appears more probable, as 


the ſmall-pox I believe is always taken at a leſs diſtance from the 
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diſeaſed perſon than is neceſſary to acquire the meaſles, The 
contagion of the meaſles affects the membranes of the noſtrils, 
and the ſecretion of tears in conſequence, but never I ſuſpect 
the ſtomach primarily, but always ſecondarily ; whence the pul- 
fation of the heart and arteries is always ſtronger than natural, 
ſo as to bear the lancet at any period of the diſeaſe. | 
The great mildneſs ſometimes, and fatality at other times, of 
the ſcarlet fever may depend on the ſame circumſtance ; that is, 
on the ſtomach being primarily or ſecondarily affected by the 
contagious matter, obſerving that the tonſils may be affected at 
the fame time with the ſtomach. Should this prove to be the 
caſe, which future obſervations muſt determine, what certain 
advantage muſt ariſe from the inoculation of this diſeaſe ? When 
it is received by the ſkin es! I ſuppoſe no fore throat at- 
tends it, nor fever with weak pulſe; when it is received by the 
ſtomach primarily, the tonſils are affected at the ſame time, and 
the torpor of the ſtomach produces inirritative fever, and the 
mortification of the tonſils ſucceeds. | 
Me may hence conclude, that when the torpor of the ſto- 
mach is either owing to defect of ſtimulus, which is not ſo 
great as to impair the life of the part, as in moderate hunger, 
or in ſwallowing iced water, or when its torpor is induced by its 
catenation or aflociation with other torpid parts, as in the com- 
mencement of intermittent fevers, and inoculated ſmall-pox, 
that the ſubſequent action of the heart and arteries is genetally 
increaſed, producing irritative fever. is owing to the 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation in one caſe, 
and of aſſociation in the other, contributing to actuate the next 
link of the catenated or aſſociated motions. But vhen the 
torpor of the ſtomach is induced by previous exhauſtion of its 
ſenſorial powers of irritation or of affociation by continued vio- 
lent action, as by the ſtimulus of digitalis, or of contagious 
matter, or after intoxication from wine or opium, a weaker ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries ſucceeds, becauſe there is no ac- 
cumulation of ſenſorial power, and a deficient excitement of 
aſſociation. And finally, as this weak action of the heart and 
arteries is not induced by exhauſtion of ſenſorial power, but by 
defect of the excitement of aſſociation, the accumulation of this 
power of aſſociation increaſes the action of the capillaries, and 
thus induces inirritative fever. | | 


7. When any part of the ſyſtem acts very violent! y in fevers, 


the ſenſorial power of ſenſation is excited, which increaſes the 


actions of the moving ſyſtem ; whereas the pain, which ariſes 
from decreaſed irritatiye motions, as in hemicrania, oo to 
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exhauſt a quantity of ſenſorial power, without producing or in- 
creaſing any fibrous actions. | 

When the ſtomach is primarily affected, as in inirritative 
fevers from contagionz and in ſuch a manner as to occaſion 
pain, the action of the capillaries ſeems to be increaſed by this 
additional ſenſorial power of ſenſation, whence extenſive in- 
flammation or mortification; but when the ſtomach and con- 
ſequently the heart and arteries continue their torpidity of ac- 
tion, as in confluent ſmall-pox, and fatal ſcarlatina; this con- 
ſtitutes ſenſitive initritative fever, or typhus gravior. 

But when the ſtomach is ſecondarily affected, if the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation is excited, as in pleuriſy or peripneumo- 
ny, the actions of the heart and arteries ate violently increaſed, 
and of all the moving ſyſtem along with them. Thus the pe- 
ripneumony is generally induced by the patient reſpiring very 
cold air; ard this eſperially after pong long confined to warm 
air, or after being much fatigued and heated by exceſſive la- 
bour or exerciſe. For we can cover the ſkin with more clothes, 
when we feel ourſelves cold ; but the lungs not having the per- 
ception of cold, we do not think of covering them, nor have 
the power to cover them, if we defired it; and the torpor, 
thus produced is greater, or of longer duration, in proportion 
to the previous expenditure of ſenſorial power by heat or ex- 
erciſe. | | | . . 
This torpor of the lungs affects the ſkin with ſhuddering, 
and the ſtomach is alſo ſecondarily affected; next follows the 
violent action of the lungs from the accumulation of the power 
of irritation, and an inflammation of them follows this violent 
action. While the ſtomach recovers its activity by the increaſe - 
of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, and 
along with it the heart and arteries, and the whole moving ſyſ- 
tem. Hence this inflammation occurs during the hot fit of fe- 
ver, and no cold fit ſucceeds, becauſe the exceſs of the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation prevents a ſucceeding torpor. | 

Theſe, new motions of certain parts of the ſyſtem produce 
increaſed ſecretions of nutritious or organic mucus, which 
forms new veſſels ; theſe new veſſels by their unuſual motions 
produce new kinds of fluids; which are termed contagious, 
becauſe they have the power, when introduced into a healthy 
body, of producing ſimilar actions and effects, with or without 
fever, as in the ſmall-pox and meaſles, or in the itch and vene- 
real diſeaſe, ; 

If any of theſe contagious matters affect the ſtomach with 
torpor either by their ſtimulus immediately applied, or by its 


ſympathy with the parts firſt diſeaſed, a fever is produced with 
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fickneſs and want of . ; as in ſmall-pox, and ſcarlatina. 
If the ſtomach is not affected by contagious matter, no fever 
ſucceeds, as in itch, tinea, ſyphilis. 
All theſe contagious matters are conceived to be harmleſs, 
till they have been expoſed to the air, either openly or through 
a moiſt membrane; from which they are believed to acquire 
oxygene, and thence to become ſome kinds cf animal acids, 
As the preparations of mercury cure venereal ulcers ; as a 
. of a grain of ſublimate diſſolved in wine, and given 
rice a day; this effect ſeems to be produced either by its ſti- 
mulating the abſorbents in the ulcer to abſorb the venereal mat- 
ter before it has acquired oxygene; or by aſterwards uniting 
with it chemically, and again ä — it of its acquired aci- 
dity. On either ſuppoſition it might probably be given with 
advantage in ſmall-pox, and in all infectious difeaſes, both 
previous to their commencement, and during their whole pro- 


greſs. 


8. The cold fits of intermittent fevers are cauſed by the tor- 
por of ſome part owing to deficient irritation, and of the other 
parts of the ſyſtem from deficient aſſociation. The hot fits are 
owing firſt to the accumulation of irritation in the part primari- 
ly affected, if it recovers its action, which does not always 
happen ; and ſecondly to the accumulation of aſſociation in the 
other parts of the ſyſtem, which during health are ſubject to 
perpetual action; and laſtly alſo to the greater excitement of 
the power of aſſociation, when the part primarily affected 
— its irritability, and acts with greater energy than na- 
tural. 

The deficient ſecretions in the cold fit depend on the torpor 
of the glandular fyſtem ; and the increaſcd ſecretions in the hot 
fit on their more energetic action. The thirſt in the cold fit is 
owing to the deficient abſorption from the ſkin, cellular mem- 
brane, and bladder; the thirft in the hot fit is owing to the too 
great diſſipation of the aqueous part of the blood. The urine 
is pale and in ſmall quantity in the cold fit from deficient ſeereti- 
on of it, and from deficient abſorption of its aqueous parts; it 
is high coloured, and ſometimes depoſits a ſediment, in the hot 


fit from the greater ſecretion of it in the kidneys, and the great- { 


er abforption of its aqueous and faline part in the bladder. 
The dryneſs and ſcurf on the tongue and noſtrils is owing tv 
the increaſed heat of the air as brow, from the lungs, and conſe- 


quent greater evaporation of the aqueous part of the mucus. 
The ſweats appear in conſequence of the declenſion of the hot 
fit, owing to the abſorbent veſſels of the . 
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creaſed action ſooner than the ſecerning ones; and to the eva- 
poration leſſening as the ſkin becomes cooler. The returns of 
the paroxyſms are principally owing to the torpor of ſome leſs 
eſſential part of the ſyſtem remaining after the termination of 
Ye, laſt fit and are alſo dependent on ſolar or lunar diurnal pe- 
rlods. 

The torpor of the part, which induces the cold paroxyſm, is 
owing to deficient irritation occaſioned either by the ſubduc- 
tion of the natural ſtimuli of food, or water, or pure air, or 
by deficiency of external influences, as of heat, or of ſolar or 
lunar gravitation, Or ſecondly, in conſequence of the exhauſ- 
tion of ſenſorial power by great previous exertions of ſome 
parts of the ſyſtem, as of the limbs by great labour or exerciſe, 
or of the ſtomach -by great ſtimulus, as by contagious matter 
ſwallowed with the faliva, or by. much wine or opium previ- 
ouſly taken into it. Or laſtly a torpor of a part may be occa- 
ſioned by ſome mechanic injury, as by a compreſſion of the 
nerves of the part, or of their origin in the brain; as the ſit- 
ting long with one leg croſſed over the other occaſions numb- 
neſs, and as a torpor of the ſtomach with vomiting frequently 
precedes paralytic ſtrokes of the limbs. 

As fleep is produced, either by defect of ſtimulus, or by pre- 
vious exhauſtion of ſenſorial power; fo the accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of volition in thofe muſcles and organs of ſenſe, 
which are generally obedient to it, awakens the ſleeping perſon ; 
when it has increaſed the quantity of voluntarity ſo much as to 
overbalance the defect of ſtimulus in one caſe, and the exhauſ- 
tion of ſenſorial power in the other; which latter requires a 
much longer time of ſleep than the former. So the cold pa- 
roxyſm of fever is produced either by defect of ſtimulus, or by 
previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of ſome part of the 
ſyſtem ; and the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion in that part renews the action of it, when it has increaſed 
its irritability ſo much as to overbalance the defect of ſtimulus 
in one caſe, and the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power in the other 
2 latter requires a much longer torpor or cold fit than the 
former. 
But in che cold paroxyſm of fever beſides the torpor of one 
part of the ſyſtem from defect of irritation, the remainder of 
it becomes tot pid owing to defect of excitement of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation by the leſiened action of the part firſt af- 
fected. This torpor of the general ſyſtem remains, till the ac- 
cumulation of che ſenſorial power of aſſociation has increaſed the 
aſſociability ſo much as to overbalance e mY 77 A 
ment of aſſociation; then the torpor ceaſes, and if the firſt af- 
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fected part has recovered its activity the other parts are all 


thrown into exceſs of action by their increaſed aſſociability, and 
the hot fit of fever is produced. | 


In the continued fevers with ſtrong pulſe the ſtomach is 
affected ſecondarily, and thus acts feebly from deficient excite- 
ment of the power of aſſociation; but the accumulation of the 
power of aſſociation thus produced in an organ ſubject to per- 
petual and energetic action, is ſo great as to affect the next link 
of the aſſociate train, which conſiſts of the heart and arte- 
ries; theſe therefore are exerted perpetually with increaſe of 
action. 

In continued fevers with weak pulſe the torpid ſtomach is 
affected primarily by previous exhauſtion of its irritability by 
ſtimulus, as of contagious matter ſwallowed into it. The 
heart and arteries act feebly from deficient excitement of the 

wer of aſſociation, owing to the torpor of the ſtomach, with 
which they are catenated; but the accumulation of the power 
of aſſociation, thus produced in organs ſubject to perpetual and 
energetic motion, is ſo great, as to affect the next link of the 
aſſociate train; which conſiſts of the capillaries of the ſkin or 
other glands ; theſe therefore are exerted perpetually with great 
Increaſe of action. 

The continued fevers with ſtrong pulſe terminate by the reduc- 
tion or exhauftion of the — power by violent action of 
the whole ſyſtem; which is followed either by return of 
health with the natural quantity of irritability, and of aſſocia- 
_— or by a total deſtruction of them both, and conſequent 
cath, 

In continued fevers with weak pulſe the ſtomach remains 
torpid during the whole courſe of the fever; and at length by 
the recovery of its irritability and ſenſibility effects the cure of 
it. Which generally happens about the firſt, ſecond, or third 
quarter of the lunar period, counted from the commencement of 
the diſeaſe, or continues 4 whole lunation, and ſometimes more; 
which gave rife to what are termed critical days. See Set. 
XXXVI. 4. on this ſubject. If the ſtomach does not recover 
from its tcrpor, the patient becomes emaciated, and dies ex- 
hauſted by the continuance of the increafed action of the capil- 
hries and abſorbents, and the want of nouriſhment. | 

The cure of continued fever with weak pulſe confiſts firſt 
in weakening the undue action of the capillaries of the fkin by 
ablution with cold water from 32 to 80 degrees of heat; or by 
expoſing them to cool air. Secondly by invigorating the ac- 
tions of the ftomach, by decreaſing them for a time, and thenee 
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- accumulating the power of irritation, as by an emetic, or by 
iced water, or iced wine, Or by increaſe of ſtimulus, as by 
bark, wine, opium, and food, in ſmall quantities frequently re- 
peated. Or by renewing the action of the ſtomach by ſlight 
electric ſhocks. Or by fomenting it frequently with water 
heated to 96 or 100 degrees, Or laſtly by exciting its power 
of aſſociation with other parts of the ſyſtem, as by a bliſter 
which ſucceeds beſt when the extremities are cool; or by (wings 
ing, as in vertigo rotatoria. | 

If by the ſtimulus of the Peruvian bark on the fibres of the 
ſtomach, they * their due action, the heart and arteries 
alſo regain their due action; as their ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion is now excited, and expended as uſual. And as there is 
then no accumulation of ſenſorial power in the heart and arte 
ries, the capillaries ceaſe to act with too great energy, and the 
fever is cured. 629 3 

Thirdly, If the heart and arteries could be themſelves ſti- 
mulated into greater action, although the ſtomach remained 
torpid, they might probably by expending a greater quantity of 
the ſenſorial power of irritation, prevent an accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation, (for theſe may poſſibly be only 
different modes of action of the ſpirit of animation,) and thus 
the too great action of the capillaries might be prevented and 
the fever ceaſe, This new mode of cure might poſſibly be ac- 
compliſhed, if the patient was to breathe a gallon or two of pure 
or diluted oxygene gas frequently in a day; which by paſſing 
through the moiſt membranes of the lungs and uniting with the 
blood might render it more ſtimulant, and thus excite the heart 

and arteries into greater action. | 5 

Fourthly. Greater energy might probably be given to the 
whole ſyſtem, and particularly to thoſe parts which act too fee- 
bly in fevers, as the ſtomach and the heart and arteries, if the 
action of the ſecerning veſſels of the brain could be increaſed in 
energy; this is probably one effect of all thoſe drugs, which 
when given in large quantity induce intoxication, as wine and 
opium. And when given with great caution in ſmall quantities 
uniformly repeated, as from three drops to five of the tincture 
of opium, but not more, every ſix hours, I believe they ſupply 
an efficacious medicine in fevers with great arterial debility, and 
the more ſo, if the Peruvian bark be exhibited alternately every 
fix hours along with them. There are other means of exciting 
the veſſels of the brain into action; as firſt by decreaſing the 
ſtimulus of heat by temporary cold fomentation ; ſecondly, in- 
creaſing the ſtimulus of heat by long continued warm fomen- 
tation; thirdly, by electricity, as very ſmall ſhocks paſſed 
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through it in all directions; and laſtly by bliſters on the head, 


All thoſe require to be uſed with great caution, and eſpeci- 


ally where there exiſts an evident ſtupor, as the removin 
of that is I believe frequently injurious. See ſtupor, Claſs J. 
2. 5. 10. : 

The cure of fever with ſtrong pulſe conſiſts in the repeated 
uſe of veneſection, gentle cathartics, diluents ; medicines pro- 
ducing fickneſs, as antimonials, digitalis; or the reſpiration of 
carbonated hydrogen; or by reſpiration of atmoſpheric air lows 
ered by a mixture of hydrogen, azote, or carbonic acid gas, or 
by compreſſing the brain by whirling in a decumbent poſture, 
as if lying acroſs an horizontal mill- ſtone. See the former 
parts of this ſupplement for the methods of cure both of fevers 
with ſtrong and weak pulſe, 


10. When any difficulty occurs in determining the weak 


Iſe from the ſtrong one, it may generally be aſſiſted by count. 
Ing its frequency. For when an adult patient lies horizontall 
in a cool room, and is not hurried or alarmed by the approach 
of his phyfician, nor ſtimulated by wine or opium, the ftr 
pule ſeldom exceeds 118 or 120 in a minute; and the vert 
pulſe is generally not much below 130, and often much above 
that number, except when the patient has naturally a pulſe ſlow- 
er than uſual in his healthy ſtate, Secondly in fitting up in 
bed, or changing the horizontal to a perpendicular poſture, the 
quickneſs of the weak pulſe is liable immediately to increaſe 10 
or 20 pulſations in a minute, which does not I believe occur in 
the ſtrong pulſe, when the patient has reſted himſelf after thy 
exertion of riſing. | 


XV II. Concluſion, 


Thus have I given an outline of what may be termed the 
ſympathetic theory of fevers, to diſtinguiſh it from the mechanic 
theory of Boerhaave, the ſpaſmodic theory of Hoffman and of 
Cullen, and the putrid theory of Pringle, What I have thus 
delivered, I beg to be conſidered rather as obſervations and con- 
3 than as things explained and demonſtrated; to be con- 

idered as a foundation and a ſcaffolding, which may enable fu- 
ture 1 to erect a ſolid and a beautiful edifice, eminent 
both for its ſimplicity and utility, as well as for the permanency 
of its materials, which may not moulder, like the ſtructures 
already erected, into the ſand of which they were compoſed ; 
but which may ftand . unimpaired, like the Newtonian philoſo- 

phy, a rock amid the waſte of ages! 
ADDITION, 
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ADDITION.— O VzrT1co. 


[To be placed after the additional Nite at the end of Vol. I. on 
this Subject.) 


Having reperuſed the ingenious Eſſay of Dr. Wells on Sin- 
gle Viſion, and his additional obſervations in the Gentleman's 
Magazine on the apparent retrogreſſion of objects in vertigo, I 
am induced to believe, that this apparent retrogreſſion of objects 
is not always owing to the ſame cauſe. | | 

When a perſon revolves with his eyes cloſed, till he becomes 
vertiginous, and then ſtands ſtill without opening them, he 
ſeems for a while to go forward in the ſame direction. This 
hallucination of his ideas cannot be owing to ocular ſpectra, be- 
cauſe, as Dr, Wells obſerves, no ſuch can have been formed ; 
but it muſt ariſe from a ſimilar continuance or repetition of 
ideas belonging to the ſenſe of touch, inſtead of to the ſenſe of 
viſion; and ſhould therefore be called a tangible, not a viſual, 
vertigo. In common language this belief of continuing to re- 
volve for ſome time, after he ſtands ſtill, when a perſon has 
turned round for a minute in the dark, would be called a decep- 
tion of imagination, | 

Now at this time if he opens his eyes upon a gilt book, plac- 
ed with other books on a ſhelf about the height of his eye, the 
gilt book ſeems to recede in the contrary direction; though his 
eyes are at this time kept quite till, as well as the gilt . 
F. or if his eyes were not kept ſtill, other books would fall on 
them in ſucceſſion; which, when I repeatedly made the experi- 
ment, did not occur; and which thus evinces, that no motion 
of the eyes is the cauſe of the apparent retroceſſion of the gilt 
book. hy then does it happen Certainly from an halluci- 
nation of ideas, or in common language the deception of ĩma- 

ination, 

, The vertiginous perſon ſtill imagines, that he continues to 
revolve forwards, aſter he has opened his eyes; and in conſe- 
quence that the objects, which his eyes happen to fall upon, are 
revolving backward; as they would appear to do, if he was ac- 
tually turning round with his eyes open, For he has betn 
accuſtomed to obſerve the motions of bodies, whether apparent 
or real, ſo much more frequently by the eye than by the touch ; 
that the preſent belief of his gyration, occaſioned by the halluci- 
nations of the ſenſe of touch, is attended with ideas of ſuch 
1 8 motions of viſible objects, as have always accompa- 
ni 


his former gyrations, and have thus been aſſociated 9 
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the muſcular actions and perceptions of touch, which oecurred 
at the ſame time, ; 

When the remains of colours are ſeen in the eye, they ate 
"termed ocular ſpectra; when remaining ſounds are heard in the 
ear, they may be called auricular murmurs; but when the re. 
maining motions, or ideas, of the ſenſe of touch continue, as 
in this vertigo of a blind-folded perſon, they have acquired no 
name, but may be termed evaneſcent titillations, or tangible 
hallucinations. 

Whence I conclude, that vertigo may have for its cauſe either 
the ocular ſpectra of the ſenſe of viſion, when a perſon revolves 
with his eyes open; or the auricular murmurs of the ſenſe of 

hearing, if he is reyolved near a caſcade; or the evaneſcent 
titillations of the ſenſe of touch, if he revolves blindfold. All 
"theſe I ſhould wiſh to call vaniſhing ideas, or ſenſual motions 
of thoſe organs of ſenſe ; which ideas, or ſenſual motions, have 
lately been aſſociated in a cirele, and therefore for a time conti. 
nue to be excited, And what are the ideas of colours, when 
they are excited by imagination or memory, but the repetition 
of finer ocular eara? What the idea of ſounds, but the 
repetition of finer auricular murmurs? And what the ideas 
x - __ objects, but the repetition of finer evaneſcent titil · 
ons 

The tangible, and the auricular, and the viſual yertigo, are 

all perceived by many people for a day or two after long travel- 
ling in a boat or coach; the motions of the veſſel, or vehicle, 
or of the ſurrounding objects, and the noiſe of the wheels and 
oars, occur at intervals of reverie, or at the commencement of 
fleep. See Sect. XX. 5. Theſe ideas, or fenſual motions, of 
fight, of hearing, and of touch, are ſucceeded by the ſame ef- 
fects as the ocular ſpectra, the auricular murmurs, and the eva- 
neſcent titillations above mentioned; that is, by a kind of ver- 
tigo, and cannot in that reſpect be diſtinguiſhed from them, 
Which is a further confirmation of the truth of the doctrine 
delivered in Sect. III. of this work, that the colours remaining 
in the eyes, which are termed ocular ſpectra, are ideas, or ſen- 
ſua] motions, belonging to the ſenſe of viſion, which for to 
long a time continue their activity. 


ADDITION.——Op VoLunTary MoTlons, 


A correſpondent acquaints me, that he finds difficulty in un- 
derſtanding how the convulſions of the limbs in epilepſy can be 
induced by voluntary exertions. This I ſuſpe& firſt io have 
9 | | ariſen 
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ariſen from the double meaning of the words & inyoluntary 
motions z”? which are ſametimes uſed for thoſe motions, which 
are performed without the interference of volition, as the pulſa- 
tions of the heart and arteries; and at other times for thoſe ac- 
tions, which occur, where two counter volitions oppoſe each 
other, and the ſtronger prevails; as in endeavouring to ſuppreſs 
laughter, and to ſtop the ſhudderings, when expoſed to gold, 
Thus when the poet writes, | 


——video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor.- a 


The ſtronger volition actuates the ſyſtem, but not without the 
counteractiou of unayailing ſmaller ones; which conſtitute de- 
libe ration, 

A ſccond difficulty may have ariſen from the confined uſe of 
the words “ to will,“ which in common diſcourſe generally 
mean to chooſe after deliberation ; and hence our will or voli- 
tion is ſuppoſed to be always in our own power, But the will 
or voluntary power, acts always from motive, as explained in 
Set, XXXIV. 1. and in Claſs IV. 1. 3. 2. and III. 2. I. 12. 
which motive can frequently be examined previous to action, 
and balanced againſt oppoſite motives, which is called delibera- 
tion; at other times the motive is ſo powerful as immediately to 
excite the ſenſorial power of volition into action, without a pre- 
vious balancing of oppoſite motives, or counter volitions, The 
former of theſe volitions js exerciſed in the common purpoſes of 
life, and the latter in the exertions of epilepſy and infanity. 

It is difficult to think without words, which however all thoſe 
muſt do, who diſcover new truths by reaſoning; and ſtill more 
difficult, when the words in common uſe deceive us by their 
twofold meanings, or by the inaccyracy of the ideas, which 
they ſuggeſt. | 


ADDITION. ——Or Ficus. 


I feel myſelf much obliged by the accurate attention given to 
the firſt volume of Zoonomia, and by the ingenious criticiſms 
beſtowed on it, by the learned writers of that article both in the 
Analytical and Engliſh Reviews. Some circumſtances, in which 
their ſentiments do not accord with thoſe expreſſed in the work, 
{ intend to reconſider, and to explain further at ſome future 
time, One thing, in which both theſe gentlemen ſeem to dif- 
ſent from me, 1 tall now mention, it is concerning the manner 
IE”. ph in 
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in which we acquire the idea of figure; a circumſtance of 
importance in the knowledge of our intellect, as it ſhews the 
cauſe of the accuracy of our ideas of motion, time, ſpace, num- 
ber, and of the mathematical ſciences, which are concerned in 
the menſurations or proportions of figure. 

This I imagine may have in part ariſen from the prepoſſeſ. 
fron, which has almoſt univerſally prevailed, that ideas are im- 
material beings, and therefore poſſeſs no properties in common 
with folid matter. Which I ſuppoſe to be a fanciful hypotheſis, 
like the ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions, which have ſo long 
amuſed, and ſtill amuſe, the credulous without any foundation 
in nature, 

The exiſtence of our own bodies, and of their ſolidity, and 
of their figure, and of their motions, is taken for granted in 
my account of ideas; becauſe the ideas themſelves are believed 
to conſiſt of motions or configurations of ſolid fibres; and the 
—_ now propoſed is, how we become acquainted with the 

gures of bodies external to our organs of ſenſe ? Which I can 
only repeat from what is mentioned in Sect, XIV. 2. 2. that if 
nt of an organ of ſenſe be ſtimulated into action, as of the 
enſe of touch, that part ſo ſtimulated into action muſt poſleſs 
figure, which mult be ſimilar to the hgure of the body, which 
ſtimulates it. | 

Another previous prepoſſeſſion of the mind, which may have 
rendered the manner of our acquiring the knowledge of figure 
leFintelligible, may have ariſen from the common opinion of 
the perceiving faculty reſiding in the head; whereas our daily 
experience ſhews, that our perception (which conſiſts of an 
idea, and of the pleaſure or pain it occaſions) exiſts princi- 
pally in the organ of ſenſe, which is ſtimulated into action; as 
_ one, who burns his finger in the candle, muſt be bold ta 

eny. 

When an ivory triangle is prefſa on the palm of the hand, 
the figure of the ſurface of the part of the organ of touch thus 
comprelied is a triangle, reſembling in figure the figure of the 
external body, which compreſſes it, The action of the ſtimu- 
lated fibres, which conſtitute the idea of hardneſs and of figure, 
remains in this part of the ſenſorium, which forms the ſenſe of 
touch; but the ſenſorial motion, which conſtitutes pleaſure or 
pain, and which is excited in conſequence of theſe fibrous mo- 
tions of the organ of ſenſe, is propagated to the central parts of 
the ſenſorium, or to the whole of it; though this generally oc- 
curs in leſs degree of energy, than it exiſts in the ſtimulated or- 
gan of ſerſe; as in the * above mentioned of burning 4 

nger in the candle. 


Some, 
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Some, who have eſpouſed the doctrine of the immateriality 
ef ideas, have ſeriouſly doubted the exiſtence of a material 
world, with which only our ſenſes acquaint us; and yet have 
alſented to the exiſtence of ſpirit, with which our ſenſes cannot 
acquaint us; and have finally allowed, that all our knowledge 
js derived through the medium of our ſenſes ! They forget, that 
if the ſpirit of animation had no properties in common with 
matter, it could neither affect nor be affected by the material 
body, But the knowledge of our own material exiſtence being 
granted, which I ſuſpect few rational perſons will ſeriouſly 
deny, the exiſtence of a material external world follows in 
courſe; as our perceptions, when we are awake and not inſane, 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe excited by ſenſation, as in our 
dreams, and from thoſe excited by volition or by aſſociation as 
in inſanity and reverie, by the power we have of comparing the 
preſent perceptions of one ſenſe with thoſe of another, as ex- 
plained in Sect. XIV. 2. 5. And allo by comparing the tribes 
of ideas, which the ſymbols of pictures, or of languages, ſug- 
geſt to us, by intuitive analogy with our previous experience, 
that is, with the common courſe of nature, See Claſs III. 2. 
4. 3- on credulity. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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Currus it Hygeiæ, Medicus movet arma triumphans, 
Undique victa fugit lurida turma mali. 
Laurea 8 Phcebi viridis tua tempora cingit, 
Nec mortale ſonans Fama coronat opus; 
Poſt equitat trepidans, repetitque Senectus in aurem, 
Voce canens ſtridula, fis memor ipſe mori!“ 
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A. 


Aon Tiox, i. 2. 1. 14. 
—— from fear, iv. 3. 1. J. 
not from epilepſy, iii. 


I, I, 7. 


not from hepatitis, 11. 
1. 2. 18. | 
Abſorption, of ſolids, i. 2. 2. 14. 
— — of matter, ii. 1. 6. 2. 
and 6. 
—— cellular, iv. 1. 1. 6. 
— from the lungs, iv. 3. 
I. 5. Suppl. 1. 8. 6. 
Abſtinence of young ladies, ii. 2. 
2. I. 
Accumulation of feces, ii. 2. 2. 7. 
Acupuncture, iii. I. 1. 8. 
Adipfia, ii. 2. 2. 2. 
Egritudo ventriculi, i. 2. 4. 4. 
n Sickneſs. 
nia. See Vigilia. 
Agve-cakes Suppl. 1 . . 
um in ulcers of the mouth, ii. 
1. 3.1, 
Ambition, iii. 1. 2. 9. 
Amauroſis, 1. 2. 5. 5. 
Anaſarea of the lungs, i. 2. 3. 16. 
Anger, iii. 1. 2. 17. 
Anger, tremor of, iv. 2. 3. 4. 
—, bluſh of, iv. 2. 3. 5. 
Angina. See Tonſillitis. 


Arthritis. 


Angina oris. See Aſthma 
Cool ap | 
Anhelitus, ii. 1. I. 4. 
Anhelatio ſpaſmodica, i. 3. 3. 3. 
Annulus repens, ii. 1. 5. 10. 
Anorexia, ii. 2. 2. 1. 


maniacalis, Suppl. 1. 
14. 3. . 


——— eplleptica, ii. 2. 2. 1. 
5 1. 7. a 
A a, i. I. 3. i. 11. 
4 "$5 I i 
Apoplexy, ili. 2. 1. 16. 
Appetite defective, ii. 2. 2. I. 
depraved, 111. 1. 2. 19. 
from abſtinence, ii. 2. 


deſtroyed, iii. 1. ho. 
from epilepſy, ii. 2. 2. 1. 
Arm, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 13. 
—— palſy of, iii. 2. 1. 4. 


' Arſenic in tooth-ach, i. 2. 4. 12. 


in head-ach, i. 2. 4. 11. 
Arthrocele, ii. 1. 4. 17. 
Arthropuofis, ii. 1. 4. 18. 
See Gout. 
Aſcarides, i. 1. 4. 12+1v. 2. I. 9. 
Aſcites, 1. 2. 3. 15 bY 
Aſſociations affected four ways, 
iv. 1. 1. G. 


— how produced, iv.1, 
Aﬀocianons, 


6 


1. 
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Aſſoclations diſtin& from catena- Bronchocele, i. 2: 3. 20. 


tions, iv. 1. 2 L 1. 3. 13. 

8 three kinds of, iv. 1. Butterflies, experiment on, i. f. 
IT. 8 - 2. o 

« — tertian, iv. 1. 1. K. , C 

— of the fauces and pu- 8 
bis, iv. 1. 2. 7. Cacoſitia, iii. 1. 2. 20. 

— ſenſitive, a law of, Calculi productio, i. 1. 3. 9. ii. 1, 
iv. 2. 2. 2. ' 24 14. 


ſenfitive, iv. 2.1, ——- renis, i. 1. 3.9-iv. 2. 3. 3. 
— accumulates, Suppl. ——-- veſicæ, i. 1. 3. 10. iv. 2, 


. . | a 8. 3. 
Aſthma humoral, ii. 1. 1. 7. i. g. Callico ſhirts, i. t. 2. 3. 
2. 8. Callus, i. 2. 2. 12. 


wn— of infants, i. 1. 3. 4. Canities. See Hair grey. 
———  convulſive, iii. 1. 1. 10. Calor febrilis, i. 1. 2. 1. 
— painful, iii. 1. 1. 11. Calves fed on gruel, i. 1. 2. f. 
Auditus acrior, i. I. 5. 2. ——-- hydatides of, i. 2. 5. 4. 
— isminutus, i. 2. 5. 6. Cancer, ii. 1. 4. 16. ii. 1. 6. 13 


A zote, Suppl. i. 9. 3. i. 11. 4. Cantharides, large doſe of, iv. 2, 
B. 2. 2. 


Carbonic acid gas, Suppl. i. 9 3 


Bandages, ill effect of, ii. 1. 1. 12. Cardialgia, i. 2. 4. 5. 
promote abſorption, i. Carcinoma, ii. 1. 4. 16. ii. 1. 6.14 


1. 3. 13. Caries oſſium, ii. 1. 4. 19. 
Bath, cold, i. 2. 2. 1. Cataract, i. 2. 2. 13. 
— Warm, 1. 1. 2. 3. Catarrh, warm, i. 1. 2. 7. 


Beauty, iii. 1. 2. 4. cold, i. 2. 3. 3. 
— loſs of, iii. 1. 2. 12. ——-lymphatic, 1. 3. 2. 1. 
Bile- duct, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 4. —ſenfitive, ii. 1. 3. 5. 
Bile e ed 1. 1. 3. 8. — epidemic, ii. 1. 3. 6. 
Bitter taſte, 1. 1. 3. 1. —— of dogs and horfes, fy 
not from bile, i. 1. 3. 1. 3. 6. „ 
Bleeding. See hæmorrhage.. —- from cold ſkin, iv. 1.1.5. 
Bladder, diſtention of, ii. 2. 2. 6. — periodic, iv. 3. 4. 1. 
Kone of, i. 1. 3. 10. Catamenia, i. 2, 1. 10. iv. 2. 4.7 
-;catarrh of, ii. 1. 4. 11. Catalepſis, iii. 3. 1. 9. 
Blindneſs, 1. 2. 5- 5. Cats, mumps of, ii. 1. 3. 4. 
Bluſh of anger, iv. 2. 3. 5. Suppl. Cephalza frigida, i. 2. 4. 11. 
i. 12. 7. 2. 2. J. 
— of guilt, iv. 2. 3. 6. Suppl. Charcoal tooth · powder, i. 2. 4· UN. 
#3247» | Cheek, torpor of, iv. 2. 2. 1: 
Bones, innutrition of, i. 2. 2. 14. Chicken pox, ii. 1. 3. 15. 
— caries of, ii. 1. 4. 19. Chin-cough, 11. 1. 3. 8. 


Borborigmus, i. 3-4. 9. Child-bed fever, ii. 1. 6. 16. 
Bougies, it. 1. 4. 11. Children, new-born, ii. 1. 1. 12. 
a — paralyſis, iii. 2.1. 4. — gripes and purging of, 


Drain Gamulated, Sur pl. i. 16.9, i. 1. 2. 5. 


Chlorolis 


Chl 


* 
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Chlorofis, i. 2. 3. 10. Suppl. i. 8. Cramp, painful, iii. I. 1. 14. 


11. 


: Chorea, St. Viv, iv. 2. 3. 2. 


Citta, iii. 1. 2. 19. 

Clamor, iii. 1. 1. 3. 

Clavicular animals, ii. 1. 2. 6. 
Clavus hyſtericus, iv. 2. 2. 8. 


in diarrhœa, iv. 1. 2. 10. 


Crab-lice, 1. 1. 4. 14. 
Credulity, iii. 2. 2. 3. 

Crines novi, i. 1. 2. 15. 
Croup, 1. 1. 3. 4. ii. 1. 2. 4. its 


8 289 . 


Claudicatio coxaria, i. 2. 2. 17. Cruſta lactea, ii. 1. 5. 12. 
Cold in the head. See Catarrh. Cutis arida, i. 1. 3. 6 


Colic, flatulent, i. 2. 4. 7. 

— from lead, i. 2. 4. 8. 

A 1 . 4 7. Ill. 1. 
1. 8. 

Cold air in fevers, iii. 2. 1. 12. 
iv. 2. 4. 11. 

— effects of, ili. 2. 1. 17. 

— ho to be uſed, iv. 1. 1. 4. 

—— iii. 1. 2. 24. 


umption, ii. 1. 6. 7. 
Conrulflo « 


n, iii. 1. 1. 5 


138. 


. - painful, iti. 1. 1. 6. 
iv. 2. 4. 5+ 

Conſternation, i. 1. 5. 12. 

Conſtipation, i. 1. 3. 5+ ii. 2. 1. 5. 

Contagious matter of two kinds, 


ii. 1. 3. 
is oxygenated, ii. I. 5. 
— produces fever, how, 
Suppl. i. 16. 7. 
Cornea to perforate, 1. 1. 3. 14. 


=——— {cars of ſeen on milk, i. 
1. 3. 1 

Geri i. 2. 3. 17. 

Coryza. See Catarrh. 

Coftiveneſs, i. 1. 3. 5. ii. 2. 1. J. 

Cough of drunkards, ii. 1. 1. 5. 

——-- hooping, ii. 1. 3. 8, 

—-- hepatic, iv. 2. 1. 8. 

—=- gOuty, iv. 2. 1. 9. 

— periodic, iv. 2. 4. 6. iv. 3. 


41 
— from cold feet, iv. 2. 1. . 


Cows, peſtilence of, ii. 1 3. 13. 


— bloody urine of, ii. 1. 3. 13. 
Cramp, iii, 1. 1. 13. 


Cynanche. See T onfillitis. 


parotidza. See Pa- 


Tottitis. 


D. 


Darkneſs in fevers, i. 2. 5. 3. 


Deafneſs, two kinds of, i. 2. 5. 6. 
Debility, three kinds of, 1. 2. 1. 


and ſtrength metaphors, 
i. 2. I 


- weak, iii. 1. 1. 5. Decuſſation of nerves, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
- from bad air, iu. 1. Deglutition, ii. 1. 1, 1. 


—_— 


--- involuntary, iv. 1. 


3. 1. 
Dentition, 1. I. 4. 5. 


Dentium dolor a ſtridore, iv. 1. 


2. 3. 

Deſcent of the uterus, i. 1. 4. 8. 
Diabetes, i. 3. 2. 6. 

- foul tongue in, i. 1. 3. 1. 
— irritative, iv. 3. 1. 1. 
- from fear, iv. 3. 1. 3. 
Diarrhcea warm, 1. 1. 2. 5. 
of infants, i. 1. 2. 5. 
lymphatic, i. 3. 2. 4- 
chyliferous, i. 3. 2+ 5+ 
— — cold, 1. 2. 3. 6. 
— matic, iv. 2. 1. 16. 
from fear, iv. 3. I. 4. 


from toothing, iv. 2. 


8. 44 


in fevers, Suppl. i. 2. 4. 
m— — Cure of, iv. 1. 1. f. 
Digeſtion increaſed by cold, iv. 
1. 1 
„ decreaſed by cold, ix. 
I. 2. 5. | 
Dilirium febrile, ii. 1. 7. 1. 
Diliri 


4 
N 
” 


18 INDEX OF THE CLASSES. 
Dilirium of drunkenneſs, ii. 1. Egg boiled for inflamed eyes, i 


7. 8. 1. 4. 1 


—— in parotitis, iv. 2. 1. 19. — life of, iv. 1. 4. 1. 
Diluents, uſe of, ii. 1. 2. 1. Electric ſhocks, iv. 1. 4. 5. 
Diſtention of the nipples, li. 1. Electrized zinc and filver;i. 2.5.5, 


7. 16. iv. 1. 2. J. = in paralyſis, ii. 1. 1. 9. 
Diuretics uſeleſs in dropſy, 1. 1. in ſroptula, i 4.5.21; 

3. 7. | | - in hoarſeneſs, ili. 2; 
Dizzineſs. See Vertigo. 1. 5 


1 | 
Dogs, catarrh of, ii. 1. 3. 6: Empyema, 11. 1. 6. 4. 
Dolordigiti ſympathet. iv. 2. 2. 12. Enteralgia rheumatica, iv. 1. 2. 
ductus choledochi, iv. 2. 16. f 


2. 4. Enteritis, ii. 1. 2. 11 

— humeri in hepatidite, iv. 2. ſuperficialis, ii. f. 3. 20. 
2. 9. ; Epilepſy, iii. 1. 1. 7. iv. 3. 1. 6. 

— pharyngis ab acido, iv. 2. — painful, iii. 1. 1. 8. iv, 
j 2. 4. 4. 

— teſtium nephriticus, iv. 2. - tefminates with fleep, 
2. 11: | iii. 1. 1. 

— urens, i. I. 5. 10. —— in parturition; iii. 1. 

Dracunculus, i. 1. 4. 13. 1. 7. 

Dreams, ii. 1. 7. 4. —— With indigeſtion, it. 2. 


Propſy of the brain, i. 2. 3. 12. 2. 1. 

— of the belly, i. 2. 3. 13. Epiſtaxis. See Hœmorrhagia. 

oe the cheſt, i. 2. 3. 14. Epouloſis. See Cicatrix. 

of the ovary; i. 2. 3. 15. Erotomania, iii. 1. 2. 4. 

of the lungs, i. 2. 3. 16. Eructation, voluntary, iv. 3: 3. 3. 

— of the ſcrotum, i. 2. 3. 11. Eruption of ſmall-pox, iv. 2. l. 

— 1. 3. 18. 1 . . 10. | 
enorrhagia, i. 2. 1. 12. ryſipelas, iv. i. 2. 17. ii. 1. 3. 

Dyſpncea from cold bath, iv. 2. K 12 4. 10. : | 


1. 5. | — - ſeldom ſuppurates, 
rheumatica, iv. 2. 1. 16. why, ii. 1. 3. 2. 
Dyſpepſia, i. 3. 1. 3. Efuries, i. 2. 4. 2: 


a frigore, ir. 2. 1. 6. Evil, i. 2. 3. 22 
Dyſuria inſenſitiva, ii. 2. 2. 6. Expectoration, warm, 1. t. 2. 8. 
— ſolid, 1. 1. 3. 4+ 
E. —＋◻œ◻ãͥUVs· ecold, i. 2. 3. 4. 
. Exſudation behind the ears, i. 1. 
Ears, diſcharge behind, i. 1. 2. 9. 2. 9. | 
— Noiſe in them, iv. 2. 1. 15. Eyes, blue under the, i. 2. 2. 2 


Ear-ach, iv. 2. 2. 8. ii. 1. 4. 4. ee 
Ebrietas, i. 1. 1. 2. Eyelid inverted, cure of, ii. f. 
Education, iii. 2. 1. 8. iii. 1. 2. 1. 8. 


24. coloured with antimony, 
— heroic, i... 25. ü. 1. 4. z. 


F ace, 


_ 


maniacal, ii. t. 9. 2. —_ boiled ſooneſt; Suppl. I: 4; - 
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Fevers, continued, Suppl. i. 8. 


F. 1 of lungs in, Suppl. 
9- 
Face, pimpled, ii. 1. 4. 6. — not determinable in cold 
—— red after meals, Suppl. i file, i. 1.1; 3. 
12. | frequency of pulſe in, 
— uſhed after dinner, iv. 1. i. I. 1. 1. 


t. 1 ä not an effort to cure, i. 
Fat people why ſhort breathed, I. 2. 3. 
ii. 1. 1. 4. . 


Fear, ſyncope froni, i. 2. 1. 4. 2. 4. 9. 
—— abortion from, iv. 1. 3. . : from incloſed nn 
— produces abſorption, i n. 1. 116.8, | 

6. 4. from aerated matter, ii. 


— paleneld in, iv. I. 3. 5. 1. 6. 6.7 
— of death, iii. 1. 2. 14. —— from contagious matter, 
—— of hell, iii. 1. 2. 15. ii. 1. 6. 11. 


—— of poverty, iii. 1. 2. 13. from contagious ſanies, 
Feet cold produces gh oh ii. 1. 6. 15. 


_ i. 8. 53. Fever, torpor of the ſtomach. 
etid, i. 1. 2. 14. Suppl. i i. 12. 
—— cold in ſmall-pox, iv. 2. 2. —— caſe of, Suppl. 1. 13. 
10. — termination of, Suppl. I. 
Fevers, five kinds, Ii. 1. 2. Suppl. 14. 

1. 1.0 3 — inflamimation excited, 
—— irpitdtive, i. 1. 1. 1. iv. Suppl. i. 15. 

1. 187.59 | returns of, Suppl. i. 4. 
—— inirritative, i. 2. the t. iv. when cold air in, Suppl. 


2. 1. 19. Suppl. i. 1. i. 2. 2: 

—— enfitive, i ii. 1. $1. - ſympathetic, theory of, 
ſenſitive irritated; ii. 1. Suppl. i. 

2584 duration of explained, 
——— ſenſitive inirritated, ii. Suppl. i. 2. 5. 

1. 3. 1. Fingers, D iv. t. 3. 4. 
—— intermit; why,” Suppl. i. pain of, iv. 2. 2. 12. 
—— continue, why, Suppl. i. Fiſh live longer with injured 
——— Periods of, iv. 2.4. 11. brain, i. 2. 5. 10. 

mple, Suppl. i. I. Fiſtula in ano, ii. 1. 4. 10. 
— — Suppl. i. 2. lacrymalis, ii. 1. 4. 9. 
—— termination of cold fit, —— urethra, ii. 1. 4. 11 

Suppl. 1. 3. Flannel ſhirt in 2 diarrhoea, 1 iv. 1. 
return of cold fic, Suppl 3. 3. 

i. 3. | . injurious in in. ſummer, i. 
— in, Suppl. i. 5. . 2. 3. 
———— circles of motions in, Fluor albus warm, 1. 1. 2. Is 

Suppl. i. 6. | cold, i. 2. 3+ 7+ 
1 and * fits, Suppl. Frigus febrile, i. 2, 2. 4. 

1. 7. a ae chronicum, 1. 2. 2. 2. L 
r Ii SGallz 
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Hzmoptoe arterial, i. 1. t. 4. 
e venous, 1. 2. I. 9. 
: : Hzmorrhois cruenta, i. 2. 1. 6, 
Gall-fione, i. 1. 3. 8. iv. 2. 4. 8. 
Gangrene, i 11. 1. 6. 17. — alba, „. 52 
Gargles, ii. 1. 3. 3. Hair, grey, i. 2. 2. 11. 
Gaſtritis, ii. x. 2. 10. new, 3.1, 2. 18. 


11. 


— — ſuperficialis, ii. 1. 3. —— white by uterine preſſure, 


19. . 
Genu tumor albus, i. 2. 3. 19. Hallueination of ſight, ii. 1. 7.5. 
Gleet. See Gonorrhœa. hearing, ii. 1. 


Globus hyſtericus, i. 3. 1. 7. J. 6. | 
Gonorrhoea warm, i. 1. 2. 10. ꝗ— — maniacal, iii. 1. 
- cold, i. 2. 3. 8. . 


Gout, iv. 1. 2. 1g. iy. 2. 4.9. — 

of the liver, ii. 1. 1. 7. Harrogate water fact, i. I. 4. 12. 

— Caſes of, iv. I. 2. 15. Head-ach. See Hemicrania and 

— cough, iv. 2. 1. 9. Cephalæa. 

——- of the ſtomach, i. 2. 4. 6. Hearing acuter, i. 1. 5. 2. 

— hzmorrhage in, L 1. 1. 4 diminiſhed, i. 2. 5, 6. 

Grace defined, iii. 1. 2. 4+  Heart-burn, i. 2. 4. 5. 

Gravel diſtinguiſhed from ſalts, Heart ſtimulated, Suppl. i. 11, 
i. I. 3. 10. 7. i. 16. 9. 

Gravitation, iv. 2. 4. Heat, animal, i. 2. 1. i. 1. 2. 3d 

Greea-fickneſs. See Chloroſis. — ſenſe of acuter, i. 1. 5. 6. 


Grief, iii. 1. 2. 10. —— elemental, iv. 2. 


Gripes of children, 1 i. * 2. 5· iv. hectic leflened by fringing 


2. 1. 3. iv. 2. 1. 10. 
Guſtus acrior, i. 1. 5. 4. 
——-- imminutus, 1. 2. 5. 8. | Wl. 1. 1. 10. 

Gutta roſea, it. 1. 4. 6. iv. 1. 2. — not eſtimated by thermo- 


13. and 14. meters, Suppl. 1. 7. 
m— ſerena, i. 2. LES —— of the breath, Suppl. i. 2.2. 
emicrania, iv. 2. 2. 8. iv. 2. 4. 3+ 
H - relieved by mercury, 
7 iv. 2. 2. 8. 


— arterial, i. T. 1. 3. Hemiplegia, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
of che jungs, i i. 1. Hepatis tumor, 1.2. 3. 9. 

1.4. Hepatitis, ii. 1. 2. 12. 
— — of the noſe, at chronica, ii. I. 4. 12. 
1 8. Herpes, ii. 1. 5. 8. 

— — venous, i. 2. . 5. —— nephritica, iv. 1. 2. IT. 
— —ʒ̃ 0 che rectum, i. Hiccough, il. 1. 1. 6. iv. 1. . J. 


2. 1. 6. Hip- joint injured, 1. 2. 2. 17. 
— — of the kidnies, i. Hoarſeneſs, ii. 1. 3. 5. iii. 2. 1. 4. 
2. 1. 7. Horſes, broken wind of, i. 2. 4. 9- 
— — of as . i. z. Humectation of the body, i iv. 1 


A 4” 7. 
3 14 Hunger 


- ſtadioſa, iii. 6 2. * 


— not perceived by the lungy, 
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Hunger, i, 3. 42 Inflammation of the brain, ii. 1. 
Hydatides in calves, i; 2. 5.2. 2.3. 24 

Hydrocele, i. 2. 3. 11. — of the lung, ii. 
Hydrocephalus inter; i. 4 3. 11. $63: 4. 

i. 2. 5. 4. iii. 2. 1. 10. — ä — ſuperficial, ii. 1. 
— —— from inflammati- 3.7. 

on, i; 4. 3. ä | of the pleura; ii. 
Hydrogene gas, Suppl. i. 9. 3. i. 1. 2. 5. 2 | 

11. 4. ä — of the diaphragm, 

in fevers, Suppl. i. li. 1. 2. 6. 

11. 6. 1. 16. 9. — — of the heart; il. 1. 
Hydrothorax, i. 3. 3. 14 caſe of, 2. 7. 5 

iv. 2. 2. 13. —— of the periton 
Hydro- carbonate gas; Suppl. i. ji. 1. 2. 8. e 

9. 1. Suppl. 1. 15. 3. — of the meſentery, 
Hydrojs ovarii, i. 2. 3. 175. ir 1. 2. 9. 

„ i. 3. 1. 11, iti. 1. - of the ſtomach, ii. 
„iv. 1. 2. 7. 1. 2. 10. : : 
Bri ondriafis; i 1. 2. 4. 10. N — ſuperficial; ii. 1. 
Hyſteralgia * i. xy 4.17. =P 19. 24h 
Hyſteria, i. 3. 1. 10. Suppl. 1. — — of the bowels, ii. 
8. 11. t. 2. 3. ä 
from fear, iv. 3. 1. 8. ———— ſuperficial, ii. 1. 3. 
— from cold, iv. 3. 3. 3- 20. | i 
convulſions i in, iii. I. ————— of the liver, il. 2 
144. 4. 12. 
— laughter i in, ili. 1. 1. 5. — — 11. 1. 4. 
Hyſteritis, ii. 1. 2. 16. 12. : 
—— of the ſpleen; ii. r. 
f 2. 13. Suppl. i. 16. 6. 
P 5 — of the kidnies, ii. 
actitatio, iu. 1. I. 1. . IS 
June, Lt. ; 8. 1. 2. 4. 19, —— =. of the bladder, ii. 
cterus, 1. f. 3. 8 Ern. I. 2. 13. | 
Ileus, i. 4. 1. 6. il. 1. 2. 11. —— - of the womb, ii. 
Impotentia, ii. 2. 2. 3. „ I; $- 16 
Indigeftion, ES. — - of the tonſils, ii. 
- See Anorexia 40 1. 3. : 
Apepfia. of the parotis, 11, ii. 
- from cold feet, iv. 2. 1. 3. 4. 

1. 6. Sup. i. 8. 5, " Trirritability of lacteals, i. 2. 3. 
Incubus, iii. 2. 1. 23. 26. : 
Infants, green ſtools a7 1. 1.2. 5. —— of lymphatics, i i. 2. 
— newborn, ii. 1. I. 12. 3. 27. 

Inflammation of the eye, ii. 1. — of the gall-bladder, 

4. 1 ® | .. 

— ſuperficial, ii. 1. ——- — of the kidney, i. 2. 

& 2. 3 20. 


S Iiz Iwrritability | 


\ 2 4d+ 


Inirritabilityof the ſpleen, Suppl. 
1. 16. 6. 


— vieiffitudes of, i. 1. 1. 
Inoculation, ii. 1. 3. 9. 
Innutrition of bones, 1. 2. 2. 14. 
Inſanity, quick pulſe in, ili. 1. 1. 
from parturition, iii. 1. 2. 
—— With fever, iii. 1. 2. 
cure of, iii. 1. 2. 
—— — > confinement in, iii. 1. 2. 
Inſenſibility, ii. 2. 1. 1. 
Ira, iii. 1. 2. 17. 
Iſchias, ii. 1. 2. 18. i. 2. 4. 15. 
Iffues, uſe of, i. 1. 2. 9. iii. 1. 1. 


1 1. . + + 
Itch, ii. 1. 5. 6. 
Itching, 1. 1. 5.9. | 
of the noſe, iv. 2. 2. 6. 


13 
Lacrymarum fluxus ſym. iv. 1. 


2. 1. | | 
Lameneſs of the hip, i. 2. 2. 17. 
Laffitude, iii. 2. 1. 1. 
Laughter, iv. 2. 3. 3. iii. I. 1. 4. 
Iv. 1. 33 as 
—— See Riſus. 


Leg, one ſhorter, i. 2. 2. 17. 


Lepra, li. 1. 5. 3. 
thargus, iii. 2. 1. 14. 
Lethi timor, iii. 1. 2. 14. 
Lice, i. 1. 4. 15. 
Lientery, i. 2. 3. 6. 


Light debilitates in fevers, 1 


3. 

Lins arida, i. 1. 3. 1. iv. 2. 4. 
11. | 

Liver, torpor of, i. 2. 2. 6. 
———- tumor of, i. 2. 3. 9. 
inflamed, ii. 1. 2. 12. 
Lochia nimia, 1. 2. 
Locked jaw, iii. 1. 1. 13. 
Love, ſentimental, iii. 1. 2. 4. 
Lues venerea, ii. 1. 5. 8. 
— inaginatria, iii. 1. 2. 21. 
Lumbago, ii. 1. 2. 17. iii. 1. 1. 1. 
cold, i. 2. 4. 16. 


* 
* 


2 


— —_ 


2 
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Lumbricus, i. 1. 4 10. 


Lunar influence on the ſolids, i. 
en 

Lungs, adheſions of, 11. 1. 2. 5. 

not ſenſible to heat, iii. 1. 
. 10. | 

Luſus digitorum invitus, iv. 1. 
3+ 4+ | 


. 


M. 
Maculze vultus, i. 2. 1. 9. 
Madneſs, mutable, iu. 1. 2. 1. 
Mammarum tumor, iv. 2. I. 19. 
 Mammularum tenfio, iv. 2-1. 6. 
i. 1. 4. 7. 
Mania mutabilis, iii. 1. 2. 1. 
Matter variolous, ii. 1. 3. 9. 
— contagious, ii. 1. 3. ii. 
1. 6. 11. 


——iincloſed, ii. 1. 6. 2. 


oxygenated, ii. 1. 6. 6. 

: ſanious, No Is 6. 15. 

Meaſles, 11. 1. 3. 10. 

Membranes; what, iv. 1. 2. 

Menorrhagia, 1. 2. 1. 11. 

N crude, as a elyſter, i. g, 
1. 6. 

— in all contagions, Suppl. 

1. 16. 7. 

in vertigo, iv. 1. 2. II, 


 Miliaria, ii. 1. 3. 12. 


Milk new, for children, i. 1. 2. 5. 
— old, induces coſtiveneſa, ii. 
8. . ON 
Milk-cruft, ii. 1. 5. 12. 
Miſcarriage. See Abortion. 
Mzror, iii. 1. 2. 10. 
Mobility, iv. 1. 2. | 
of the ſkin, Suppl. i.). 
Mollities offium, i. 2. 2. 14. 
Moon, effect of, iv. 2. 4. 
Morbilli. See Rubeola. 
1 ii. 1. 6. 17. 
orpiones, i. 1. 4. 14. 
Mucus diminiſhed. i. 2. 2. 4- 


. 1. 
; Mucut 


of the throat cold, i. 2. 


4d kd L2H1 
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Mucus of the bowels, 1. 2. 3. 6. 
i. 1. $3: 

of the lungs, i. K. 9 4. 

——— forms ſtones, i. 1. 3. 9. 

diſtinguiſhed from pus, 
11. 1. 6. 6. 

Mumps, ii. 1. 3. 4. 

Murmur aurium, Iv. 2. 1. 15. 


Muſcæ volitantes, i. 2. 5. 3. 


wn, fl 


Nails, biting of, iv. 1. 3. 5, 

Nares aridi, i. 1. 3. 3. 

Nauſea, dry, i. 2. 4+ 3. 

— ie 3. 2. 8. 

—— deal, iv. 3. 2. I. 

from conception, iv. 3. 
3. $ 

Navel-ftring of infants, ii. 1. 1. 
12. 


- = cut too ſoon, ii. I, 


18+ 8h 
"—_ thickens at puberty, iv. 1. 


27. 
Neck. -ſwing, i. 2. 2. 16. 
Nephritis, Ii. 1.2. 14. i. 1. 3. 9. 
iii. 2. 1. 1 

Nerves decuſſa ate, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
Nictitation irritative, 1. I. 4+ 1. 
-- ſenſitive, ii. 1. 1. 8. 
- involuntary, Iv. I. 


3.2 
Night- -mare, iii. 2. I. 13. 
Nipples, tenſion of, i. 1. 4. 7: 
iv. 2. I. 6. 
Noſtalgia, iii. 1. 2. 6. 


Noſtrils, dry, i. 1. 3. 3+ 


O. 


Obeſitas, i. 2. 3. 17. 
Odontitis, ii. 1. 4. 7. 
Odontalgia, i. 2. 4. 12. 
CEſophagi ſchirrus, i. 2. 3. 25. 
Olfactus acrior, i. 1. 5. 3. 
—— imminutus, i. 2. f. 7. 


Oil deſtroys inſets, i. 1. 4. 14. 


4% 

Oil eſſential of animals, i. i. 2. 

44. 

— why injurious in eryfpelas, 
Il, I. 3. 2. 

Opium in catarrh, i. 2. 3. 3. 

— in diaphragmitis, . 
2. 0. 

en, internal, 11. 1. 2. 2. 

ſuperficial, i I. 1. 4. 1. 

Orci timor, iii. I. 2. 18. 

Oſcitatio, 11. 1. 1. 9. 

Offium innutritio, 1. 2. 2. 14. 

Otitis, ii. 1. 4. 8. 

Otalgia, i. 2. 4. 13. iv. 2. 2. 8. 

Otopuoſis, ii. 1. 4. 8. 

Ovary, dropſy of, i. 2. 3. 15. 

exſection of, i. 2. 3.16. 

Oxygenation of blood, iv. 1. 4. ö. 

Oxygen gas, Suppl. i. 9. 3. 

- in fevers, Suppl. i I, 11. 


7-1, 16. 9, 


. 


Pain exhauſts ſenſorial. power, 
Iv. 3. . 

greater prevents leſs, iv. 2. 
2. 

— nervous, 1. 2. 4. 

of the little finger, ap» 
tom, Iv. 2. 2. 12. 

of arm in hydrothorax, iv. 

2. 2.1 

of th e bile-duR, iv. 2. 2. 4. 

—— of the ſhoulder, iv. 2. 2. 9. 

of the pharynx, iv. 2. 2. f. 

of che teſtis, iv. 2. 2. 11. 

— i. 1. 5. 10, 

of the fide, 1. 2. 4. 14+ iv. 

1. 2. 16, 

of menſtruation, i. 2. 1. 

12. 9 

uſe of, iii. 1. 1. 11. i. 1. 2. 9. 

of the uterus, 1. 2. 4. 1). 

I white, dangerous, ii. 1. 


Pa defect of, i. 2. 2. 20. 
Paleneſs, i i. 2. 2. 2. : 
Palench, 


—— 
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Paleneſs from fear, iv. 3. 1. 5. Peripneumony, ſuperficial, it. . 


—- from ſickneſs, i IV. 2. 1. 4. 


iv. 2. I. 2. 


1. 

Palpitation of heart, 1 i. 3. . 2. 

i. 2. 1. 10. 

from fear, iv. 3. 1. 6. 

—— relieved by arſenic, iv. 
2. 1.18. 

Panereas, torpor of, i. 2. 2. 7. 

Pandiculatio, ü. 1. 1. 9. 

Panting, ii. 1. 1. 4. i. 3. 3. 3. 

Paracentelig at the navel, i. 2. 3. 
I 

Paralyſis, i iii. 2. 1. 10. 

—— of the bladder, iii. 2. 
1. 8. 

— — of the rectum, il . 


- cure of, iii. 2. 1. 
Paraplegia, iii. 2. I. 17. 


INDEX OF THE CLASSES. 


3.7. 
inirritated, I, 1. 


of urine after dinner, = 


Paleneſs from cold ſkin, Peckonitia, | + 


Perſpiration not an excrement, 
i. 1. 2. 14. : 
-- greateſt in the hot 
fit, i. 1. 2. 3. 

—- fetid, 1. 1. 2. 14. 
Pertuſſis, li. I. 3. 8. 
Peſtis, ii. 1. 3. 13- 
Petechize, i i. 3. 1. 17. 
- cure of, Suppl. i. 2. 07 
Pharynx, pain of, iv; 2. 2. F. 
Phthiſis, pulmonary, ii. 1. 6. 9. 
Pimples on the face, ii. 1. 4. 6. 
Piles, bleeding, i i. 2. 1. 6. 
white, i Ls. IS 
Placenta, ii. 1. 1. 12. Ji. 1. 2.16, 
Plague, ii. 1. 3. 13. 


-- of the hands, iii. 2. 1. * Plaſters, why moiſt, i. 1. 3. 6. 


Pleuriſy, ii. 1. 2. 5: 
Pleurodyne chronica, i. 2. 4. 14. 


Pareſis inirritativa, 1. 2. I. 2 rheumatica, i iv, 1. i. 


Suppl. i. 8. 10. | 
— ſenſitiva, i. 2. 1. 3. 
voluntaria, iii. 2. 1. 8. 
Paronychia internal, ii. 1. 2. 19. 


- ſuperficial, IL. 1.4.8. 
Parturition, ii ii. 1. 1, 12. Ii. I. 2. 


16. 


16. 
a 2. 15. iv. 2. 4. 9. 
Gan- the lungs, i. 1. 3. 4. 


of the noſe from worms, 
iv. 1. 2. 9. 

lar ii. 1. 1. 13. 
Priapiſmus, i. 1. 4. 6. ii. 1. 7-9: 


— more fatal in high Proglalgs, i. 2. 4. 18, 


ie. 1 ll. 1. 1. 12. 

— with convulſion, i 11. 
1. 1. Ui, 1. 1. 7. 
Parotitis, ii. 1. 3. 4. 


* 


Prolapſus ani, i. 1. 4. 9- 
Pruritus, i. 1. 5.9. 
narium a vermibus, 1, 


2. 2. 6, 


Paſſions depreſſing and exciting, Pſora, ii. 1. 5. 6. 


A.. 1.5. 

Paupertatis timor, iii. I. 2. 13. 

Pediculis, 1. 1. 4. 15. 

Pemphigus, ii. 1. 3. 14. 

Pepetration of animal bodies, f iv. 
15 7 


Peripneumony, i ii. 1. 2. 4. 


—— 


- Imaginaria, iii. 1. 2. 28. 
Ptyaliſmus. See Salivatio. 


Pubis aud throat bp ir. 


2. 1. 7. 

Puerperal fever, i. 2. 4. 9. ü. 1. 
6. 16. ii. 1. 6. 

inſanity, iii. 1. 2. 1. 


3 tracheal, un I. 2. Pulchritudinis deſiderium, iii. 1. 


Pullulation 


2. 12, 


wo wad 
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Tullulation of trees, iv. 1. 4. 3- 

Pulſe full, why, i. 1. 1. 1. 

—— ſtrong, how determined, i. 
1. 1. 1. Suppl. i. 16. 10. 

ſoft in yomiting, iv. 2. 1. 17. 

intermittent, iv. 2. 1. 18. 

—— quickfrompaucity of blood, 
Suppl. 1. 11. 4. 

quick ſometimes in fleep, 
iii. 2. 1. 12. 

— quick in weak people, iii. 
2. 1. Suppl. i. 11. 4. 

—— ſlower by ſwinging, iv. 2. 
1. 10. 

— quick in chloroſis, i. 2. 3. 
10. 

Punctæ muſcoſze vultũs, i. 2. 2. 9. 

Purging. See Diarrhœa. 

Pus diminiſhed, 1. 2. 2. 3. 

—- diſtinguiſhed from mucus, ii. 
I. 6. 6, 


R. 


Rabies, iii. 1. 2. 18. 
Rachitis, i. 2. 2. 15. 
Raucedo catarrhal, 11. 1. 3. 5. 
- paralytic, iii. 2. 1. 5. 


Recollection, loſs of, iii. 2. 2. 1, + 


Recti paralyfis, 111. 2. 1, 7. 
— ſchirrus, i. 2. 3, 23. 
Red-gum, ii. I. 3. 12+ i. 1. 2. 3. 
Redneſs from heat, ii. 1. 7. 7. 
of joy, ii. 1. 7. 8. 
—— after dinner, iv. 1. 1. 1. 
of anger, iv. 2. 3. 5. 
of gulle iv. 2. 3. 6 
—— - of modeſty, iv. 2. 3. 6. 
Reſpiration, ii. 1. 1. 2. | 
— quick in exereiſe, 


ii. 1. 1. 3. 
—in ſoftneſs of bones, 
1. 2. 2-1 

Reſtleſſneſs, iii. 1. 1. 1. 
Reverie, iii. 1. 2. 2. iv. 2. 4. 2. 
Rhaphania, iii. 1. 1. 6. 
Rheumatiſm, iv. 1. 2. 16. 

| — of the joints, iv. 1. 


* 


— 


— 


2. | 16. 


— 
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Rheumatiſm of the bowels, iy, 
I. 2. 16. 
— of the 
2, 16. 
— ſuppurat ing, Iv. 1. 
2. 16. ' 
— from ſympathy, iv. 
3. 8. 13 
— chronical, i. I. 3+ 
12. iii. 1. 1. 
Rickets, i. 2. 2. 15. 
Ring-worm, 14. 1. 5. 10. 
Riſus, iii. 1. 1. 4. iv. 2. 3. 3. 
— ſardonicus, iv. 1. 2. 4. 
- invitus, iv. 1. 3. 3. 
Rubeola, ii. 1. 3. 10. 
Rubor a calore, ii. 1. 7. 7. 
jucunditas, ii. 1. 7. 8. 
— pranſorum, iv. 1. 1. 1. 
Ructus, i. 3. 1. 2. 


Ruminatio, i. 3. 1. 1. iv. 3. 3 1. 


* Fs » 


pleura, iv. 2, 


rem 


1 


- Sailing in phthifis, ii. x. 6. 7. 


Saliyation warm, 1. 1. 2. 6. 
lymphatic, i. 3. 2. 2. 
— ſympathetic, iv. 1. 2.5, 
A- in low fevers, i. 1. 2. 6. 
Salt of urine, i. 1. 2. 4. i. 1. 3.9. 
Satyria fis, iii. 1. 2. 16. 
Scabies. See Pſora. 
Scarlatina, ii. 1. 3. 11. 
Scarlet fever, ii. 1. 3. 11. 
Scald-head, ii. 1. 5. 11. 
Sciatica frigida, 1. 2. 4. 15. 
Schirrus, i. 2. 3. 22. 

ſuppurans, ii. 1. 4. 


15. 
—— of the rectum, i. 2. 3. 
23+ | 
— of the urethra, i. 2. 3. 
2 | 
— — of the ceſophagus, i. 2. 
3.25. | 
Scorbutus, i. 2. 1. 15+ 
ſuppurans, ii. 1. 4. 14. 


Scrophula, i. 2. 3. 21. 


Scrophala 


— 
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Scrophula ſuppurating, ii. 1. 4. Skin cold after meals, iv. 2. I, 5 


14. 


produces inſanity, i ill. 
1. 2. 
Scurvy, i. 2. 1. 15. 


Scurf of che head, i. 1. 3. 6. 
of the tongue, 1. 1. 3. 1. 
Sea- air in phthiſis, ii. 1. 6. 7. 
Seat, deſcent of, i. 1. 4+ 9. 
Seed, ejection of, i ly 1. 1. 11. 


Sea-fickneſs, i IV. 2. 1. 10. Suppl. 


i. 8. 3. 
See-ſaw of old 
Senſitive affoczation, law of, iv. 

2. 2. 2. 

Senſation i inert, Suppl, i i. G. 4 
Setons, 11. 1, 6. 

Shingles, 13. 1. 5. 9. 
Shoulder, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 9. 
Shrieking, i ili. 1. 1. 3. 8 
Sickneſs, 1. 2. 4. 4. i. 3. 2. 3. 
- cured by a bliſter, iv. 

1. I. 3. 

—— by warm ſkip, iv. 1. 2 

2. Suppl. i. 11. 4. - 
by whirling, i i. 1. 1. 4 


FS by ſwinging, Suppl. 1. — 
. Softneſs of bones, i. 2. 2+ 14. 


25. Zo 


ſuppurating, ii. I. 4. 6 


ple, ili. 2. 1. 2- 


Sleep, iii. 2. 1. 12. 

— interrupted, i. 2. 1. 3. 
— periods in, iv. 2. 4. 1. 
— with quick pulſe, iii. 2. 1. 


12. 
diſturbed by digeſtion, ii. 
2. 1. 12. 
Sleep- walkers, iii. 1, 1. 9. 
Small-pox, 11. 1. 3. 9, 
- why diſtinét andcon- 
fluent, Suppl. i. 15. 2. 
- ſecondary fever of, ii. 
1. 6. 12. 
— emption of, iv. 1. 2. 
12. 
Smarting, 1. I. 5. 10. 
Smell acuter, i. I. 5. 3, 
impaired, i, 3. 3. J. 
Sneezing, ii. 1. 1. 3. iv. I. 2. 4. 


Snow in ſcrophula, 1. 2. 3. 21. 


in paralyſis, iii. 2. 1. 4. 
Snuff in hydrocephalus, l 1. 2. 3. 
12. 


k Somnambuliſm, i iii. 1. 1. 9. 


Somnium, ii. 1. 7. 4. 
Somnus, ili. 2. 1. 12. iv. 2. 4. 1. 
interruptus, i. 2 1. 3. 


—- by hydrocarbonate gas, Spaſm « of diaphragm, i Ni. bi. 


Suppl. i. 15. 3. 
- See Nauſea. 


Sight acuter, i. 1, 5. I- 
—— jmpaired, .. 
3 chronical pain of, i. 2. 4 


. ſobbing, iii, 1. 2-10. Spleen ſwelled, i 2.3-18. Suppl. 


_ Sins calida, 1. 2. 4. 1. 

— fri ida, Lo de . 

— Ce eQtus, Ii. 2-2. 2. 

Skin pale in old age, i. 2. 3. 2. 
— from cold, . 

— ary, 1. 1. 3. 6. 

—— yellowiſh, i. 2. 2. 2. f 
— bhuiſh and ſhrunk, i. 2. 1. 1. 
—— reddiſh, Ii. 1. 3. 1. 


of the heart, iii. 1. 1. 11. 


Spine di ſtorted, i. 2. 2. 16. 
- protuberant, . . 2. 48. 


—— bifid, i. 2. 2. 19. 


Spitting of blood, i. 1. 1. 4. i. 
2. 1. 19 


1. 16. 


Splenitis, lie A, 13. 
Spots on the face, 1. 2. 2. 9. 


Spots ſeen on bed- clothes, 1. 2, 
$+ 3. 


| drag. + 2. 5+ 4+ 


— in hydrocephalug, i. 
2. 6. 4. 


Stammering, i iv. 2. 3. 1. 


Stays 


1 
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Stays tight, i injurious, ii. 1. 1. 12. 

Sterility, 11. 2. 2. 4. 

Sternutatio, ii. 1. 1. 3. iv. 1. 1. 2. 

a lumine, iv. 2. 1. 2. 

Stimulants, their twofold effect, 
11: 1. 46. 

Stocks for children dangerous, 8 
ii. 2. 2. 17. 

Stomach, torpor of, Suppl. i i. 10. 
1. 16. 6. 


Sweats, from heat, i. 1. 2. 3. 
from medicines, i. 1. 2.3 
Sweaty hands cured, 1. 3. 2. 7. 
— li. . 6. 7. 
akad. pulſe lower 
ivy. 2. 1. 10. 


. Is Suppl. i 1. 15. 


Sympathy direct and reverſe ivy 
1.4 


— inflammation of, i il. 1, —— with others, iii. 1. 2, 


2. 10. ii. 1. 3. 19. 

— . its a ociation, iv. 1. 1 

——-- caule of fever, Suppl. 
i. 8. 88. 

Stones in the bladder. See Cal- 
culi. 

— in horſes, i. 1. 3˙5. i. 1. 

10. 
Strabiſmus, i. 2. 5. 4. 


24. 

- of various parts, 
Suppl. i. 11. 5. 

——— reverſe of lacteals and 
— Suppl. i. 11.5. 


of capillaries, Suppl. 


i. 11. 5. 


. direct of ſtomach and 


heart, Sy pl. i. 11. 5. 


Strangury, ii. 1. 1 IN. iv. 2. 2. 2. — throat and pubis, 


convulſive, iv. 2. 2. 3. 


Strength and debility metaphors, 


L.4 

Stridor dentium, iii. 1. 1. 12. 

Studium inane, iii. 1. 2. 2. iv. 
2 41 

Stultitia inirritabilis, 1. 2. 8 L. 

— inſenſibilis, i li. . . 

— voluntaria, ili. 2. 2. 2. 


Stupor, i. 2. 5. 10. Suppl. i. 15. 


Subſultus tendinum, iii. 1. 1. 5. 

Sudor. See Sweats. 

Suggeſtion, flow, 

Surprife, i. 1. 5. 12. 

Sweats, warm, i. 1. 2. 3. 

—— cold, i. 2. 3. 2. 

— lymphatic, 1. 3. 2. 2 

— aſthmatic, i. 3- 2. 8. iy. 
3. 1. 2. 

covered in bed, iv. 1. 1 
2. Suppl. i. 11. 6. 

— wn fever fits, why, 1. 1. 
3. 3. 

——— from exerciſe, i. 1. 2. 3. 


iv. 2. 1. 7. 

Syncope, i. 2. 1. 4 
epileptie, iii. 2. 1.15. 
Synguitus, 11. 1. 1. 6. hs 


Sy philis, ii. I. 5. 2. 
Syphon capillary of —— ii. 1. 
Nn 


* 
Tactus acrior, 1. 1. 5. 5. 


— inminutus, 1. 2. 5. 6. 
'Tape-worm, 1. 1. 4+ 11. 
Tapping at the navel, i. 2. 3. 13. 
Taſte. See Guſtus. 
— bitter, not from bile, i. b, 


3-1. 
Txdium vitæ, ii. 2. 1. 2. 


1. Teænia, i. 1. 4. 11. 


Tears ſympathetic, iv. 3. 2. 1. 
Mid. 1. „10 5 ö 

Teeth, to preſerve, i. 1. 4 5 
Ng out whale, ii. 1. 4. 7. 


— fa 


Teneſmus, 


—— nephriticus, iv. 1. 1. 7. 


7 


Teneſmus, ii. 1. 1. 10. 


2. II. 


——— tuwpr in gonorrhœa, iv. 


1. 2. 18. 


' . tumor in parotitide, iv. 


. . 19. 


Tetanus triſmus, iii. 1 1. 13. 


Thirſt. See Sitis and Adipſia. 


'Thread-worm, i. 1. 4. 12. 


Throat ſwelled, i. 2. 3. 20. 


— 


Thruſh, 11 


— thickens at puberty, Iv. 
2. 1.7. 

grown up, i. 2 g. 25. 
Lt . 

. 1.5.8 


Timor orci, iii. 1. 3. 15. 


— lethi, iii. 1. 2. 14+ 
— paupertatis, iii. 1. 2. 13. 
Tinea, il. 1. 5. 11. 

Tinnitus aurjum, ir. 1.1. 15. 


Titillatio, 1. 1. 5. 8. 


Titubatio linguæ, iv. 2. 3. 1. 
Fobacco, ſmoke of in piles, i. 2 i. 

1. 6. 

Tongue dry, i. 1. 3. 1. Suppl. i. 2. 


m———— coloured mucus, i. 1. 3.1. 


Tonfillitis, ii. 1. 


3 
Tonfils ſwelled from bad teeth, 0 — of 


2. 3. 21. il. 1. 3. 3. 
Torpor of the liver. i. 1. 2. 6. 
of the pancreas, i. 2. 2.4. 
eee 


— of. the ſtomach, Suppl. i. - 


10. 


— the beart, Suppl. 1. 10. 


Tooth-ach, i. 2. 4. 12. il. 1. 4. 
Tooch. edge, iv. 1. 2. 3. 


Foothing, i. 1, 4. 8 


Tooth-powder, i. 1. 4. 5. 
* Tactus. 


5. 9. iv. 2. 1. 10. 
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calculoſus, iv. 1. 2. 8. 


Tefiium dolor nephriticus, i iv. 2. 


dolorificus, iii. 1. 1. 14. 


Transfuſion of blood, i. 2. 3.25, 
Suppl. i 1. I4. 4+ 

Tranflatiqn of matter, i. 3. 2.9 

of milk, i. 3. 2. 10. 

— of urine, i 1. 3. 2+ 11, 

Tranſparency of cornea, i. 1. 4 1, 

— of eryſtalline, 1 1. 2, 
2. 13. 

— - of air before rain, 
bo 1. 4d 

Tremor of ald age, Hi. 2. 1. 3 

of fever, ili. 1. 1. 2. 


—— of anger, ir. 3. 1. 4. 


— of fear, iv. 1. 2. 5 
Tuffis ebriorum, ii. 1. 1. 5. 
— conxulſiva, ii. 1. 3. 8: 
— hepatica, iv. I. 2. 7. 


— arthritica, iv. 1. 2. 8. 


— periodica, iv. 1. 2. 9. 


PI a pies e iv. 1. 2. 
Tympany, 3. 2: 4 9. 


v. 
ae 2 of, i. 1. 3. 13. 
- of the garnea, i. J. 3 
14. 


n 1. 1. 89 

— ſcrophulous, I. 1. 4. 13. 
Fx throat, ii. 1. 33 

ii. 1. 3. 11. 

-- 'of the legs, ii. 1. 4. 13. 

Unguiummorfiuncula, iv. 1. 3. $- 


ungs, Suppl. i. 9. Urethra, ſchirrus of, i. 2. 3. 24 


fiſtula of, ii. 1. 4. 11; 
Urine copious, coloured. 1. 1. 2 


4. 


— copious pale, i. 2. 3. 8. 
1 7. —— diminiſhed, coloured, 1. 1. 


3- 7. 


—_ diminiſbed, pale, i. 2. 2. 


deceived three ways, i. 2. ——- its mucus, ſalts, Pruſſian 


blue i. 1. 2. 
; Y, Urine 


Ma 


+ +> ++F+4 IS-A9-1 


8 | 


1 
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Urine why leſs and coloured in Vertigo from ideas, page 47. 


dropſies, i. 1. 3. 7. Vibices, I. 2, 1. 16. Suppl. l. 2. 3. 
1 tranſlation of, i. LY 2: 11. Vigilia, 111, 1 2. 3» Iv. I. 3 6. 


— difficulty of, ni. 2. 1. 6. 


——- not ſecreted, i. 2. 2. 8. ——-- diminiſhed, 


— . after meals, iv. 2. I, - 


Vition acuter, i. 1. 5.1. 

1. 2. 8. 2. 
much ſenſorial 
power, i. 2. 5. 3. 


— expends 


— —pok from cold ſkin, av. 2. Vita ovi, iv. 1. 4. I. 


I. 
— ” ſedimeny i in fevers, Suppl. 
„ | 


— biemi-dormientium, iv, 3. 


2. 
Vitus's dance, iv. 2. 3. 2. 


pale in fevers, Suppl. i. i. 3. Volition, three degrees of, ili. 3. 


3. and 8. 


Urticaria, ii. 1. 3 16. 


Peri deſcenſus, 1 1.1. 4 8. 


V. 


Vacillatio ſenilis, i 111. 2. 1. 2. 

Varicella, ii. 1. 3.15. 

Variola, ii. 1. 3. A 

eruption of, iv. 2. 1. 12, 

Vaſorum \capal. retrogreſlio, i i. 3. 
* 

Venereal orgaſm, iy. 1. 4. 4. 

di eaſe, i 1. 5. 2. 

- Imaginary, iii. 1. 2. 21. 

Ventriculi zgritudo, i. 2. 4. 4. 

veſicatoria | ſanata, iv. 


1. 1.3. 
Vermes, 1. I, 4. 10. 

Vertigo rotatory, iv. 3. 1. 10. 
——— of ſight, iv. 2. 1. 11. 
inebriate, iv 2. 1. 12. 
—— of fever, iv. 2. 1. 13. 


14. 


of che ears, iv. 2. 1. 15. 
of che touch, page 471. 


ſmell, iv. 2. 1. 16 


—— with vomiting, iv. 2. 3. 2. 


——— produces ſlow pulſe, iv. 
2.1. 10. 
—— — of blind men, iv. 2. 1. 10. 


Vertigo, uſe of mercurials i in it, 


Iv. 2. 1. 11. 


from che brain, iv. 2. 1. 


1. 12. 

- leſſens fever, iii. 2. 1. 

12. 3 i. 11. 6. 

—— produces fever, iii. 2. 
1. 12. 

— - without deliberation, 

iv. 1. 3. 2. page 4727 

Vomica, 11. 1. 1. * 

Vomitus, i. 3. 1. 4. 

Vomendi conamen inane, i. 3. 
1. 8. 


— ſtopped, iv. 1. I. 3. 
voluntary, iv. 3. 3. 2. 


- how acquired, iv. 1. 


vertiginous, iv. 3. 2. 3. 
from ſtone in ureter, 


I, 2. 


iv. 3. 2. 
A Ton paralytic ſtroke, 


* tickling in the 
throat, iv. 3. 2. 6. 
ſympathizes with the 
ſkin, iv. 3. 2. 7. 
———— in hzmoptoe, i. 1:1.4: 
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| 145 MATERTIA ME DTSA includes all thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, which may contribute to the reſtoration of 
health. Theſe may be conveniently diſtributed un- _ 
der ſeven articles according to the diverſity of their | 
operations. 


1: NurxEEN TIA, or thoſe things which preſerve 
in their natural ſtate the due exertions of all the ir- 
ritative motions. . 


2. InciTaNntta, or thoſe things which increafe 
the exertions of all the irritative motions. 


3. SECERNENT14, or thoſe things which increaſe 
the irritative motions, which conſtirate ſecretion. 


4. SoxBENTIA, or thoſe things which increaſe 
the irritative motions, which conſtitute abſorption. 


5. INVERTENTIA, or thoſe things which invert 
the natural order of the ſucceſhve irritative motions. 


6. REvexTENTT4, or thoſe things which reſtore 
the natural order of the inverted irritative motions. 


7. ToxPENTIA, thoſe things which diminiſh the 
exertions of all the irritative motions. 


It is neceflary to apprize the reader, that in the 
following account of the virtues of Medicines _ 
uſu 


= 2 R E T A Cc E. 

uſual doſes are always ſuppoſed to be exhibited; and 
the patient to be expoſed to the degree of exterior 
heat, which he has been accuſtomed to, (where the 


contrary is not mentioned), as any variation of et- 
ther of theſe circumſtances varies their effects. 


© "ARTICLES 


ARTICLES 
OF THE 


MATERIA MEDICA; 


ART. I. 
NUTRIENTIA: 


I. 1. Tos THINGS, which preſerve in their natural ſtate 
the due exertions of all the irritative motions, are termed nu- 
trientia; they produce the growth, and reſtore the waſte; of 
the ſyſtem. Theſe conſiſt of a variety of mild vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances, water and air. 


2. Whete ſtronger ſtimuli have been long uſed they become 
neceſſary for this purpoſe; as muſtard, ſpice, ſalt, beer, wine, 
vinegar, alcohol, opium. Which however, as they are unna- 
tural ſtimuli, and difficult to manage in reſpect to quantity, are 
liable to ſhorten the ſpan of human life, ſooner rendering the 
ſyſtem incapable of being ſtimulated into action by the nutrien- 
tia, See Sec. XXXVII. 4. On the ſame account life is 
ſhorter in warmer climates than in more temperate ones. 


II. OssERVATIONS ON THE NUTRIENTIA. 


I. 1. The fleſh of animals contains more nouriſhment; and 
ſtimulates our abſorbent and ſecerning veſſels more powerfully, 
than the vegetable productions, which we uſe as food; for the 
carnivorous animals can faſt longer without injury than the gra- 
minivorous; and we feel ourſelves warmer and ſtronger after a 
meal of fleſh than of grain. Hence in diſeaſes attended with 
cold extremities and general debility this kind of diet is prefer- 
ted; as in rickets, dropſy, ſcrophula, and in hyſteric and hy- 
pochondriac cafes, and to prevent the returns of agues. Might 
not fleſh in ſmall quantities bruiſed to a pulp be more advan- 
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* uſed in fevers attended with debility than vegetable 
let! 

That fleſh, which is of the darkeſt colour, generally con- 
tains more nouriſhment, and ſtimulates our veſſels more pow. 
erfully, than the white kinds. The fleſh of the carnivorous 
and piſcivorous animals is fo ſtimulating, that it ſeldom enters 
into the food of European nations, except the ſwine, the Soland 
gooſe (Pelicanus Baſſanus), and formerly the ſwan. Of theſe 
the ſwine and the ſwan are fed previouſly upon vegetable ali. 
ment ; and the Soland gooſe is taken in very ſmall quantity, 
only as a whet to the appetite, Next to thefe are the birds 
that feed upon inſects, which are perhaps the moſt ſtimulating 
and the moſt nutritive of our uſual food. | 

It is ſaid that a greater quantity of volatile alkali can be ob- 
tained from this kind of feſt, to which has been aſcribed its 
ſtimulating quality. But it is more probable, that freſh fleſh 
contains only the elements of volatile alkali. ; 


2. Next to the dark coloured fleſh of animals, the various 
tribes of ſhell-fiſh ſeem to claim their place, and the wholeſome 
kinds of muſhrooms, which muſt be eſteemed animal food, both 
for their alkaleſcent tendency, their ſtimulating quality, and the 

uantity of nouriſhment, which they afford; as oyſters, lob- 
lers, crabfiſh, ſhrimps; muſhrooms; to which perhaps might 
be added ſome of the fiſh without ſcales; as the eel, barbolt, 
tench, ſmelt, turbot, turtle. | | 

The fleſh of many kinds of fiſh, when it is ſuppoſed to 
have undergone a beginning putrefaction, becomes luminous in 
the dark. This ſeems to ſhew a tendency in the phoſphorus 
to eſcape, and combine with the oxygen of the atmoſphere; 
and would hence ſhew, that this kind of fleſh is not fo perfectly 
animalized as thoſe before mentioned. This light, as it is fre- 
quently ſeen on rotten wood, and ſometimes on yeal, which has 
been kept too long, as I have been told, is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have its cauſe from putrefaction; but is nevertheleſs moſt 
probably of phoſphoric origin, like that ſeen in the dark on oyſ- 
ter ſhells, which have previouſly been ignited, and afterwards 
expoſed to the ſunſhine, and on the Bolognian ſtone. See 
Botan. Gard. Vol. I. Cant. I. line 1 and 2, the note. 


- 3. The fleſh of young animals, as of lamb, veal, and ſuck- 
ing pigs, fupplies us with a till leſs ſtimulating food. The 
broth of theſe is faid to become ſour, and continues ſo a conſi- 
derable time before it changes into putridity; ſo much bog 
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their fleſh partake of the chemical properties of the milk, with 
which theſe animals are nouriſhed. 


4. The white meats, as of turkey, partridge, pheaſant, 


fowl, with their eggs, ſeem to be the next in mildneſs; and A 
hence are generally firſt allowed to convaleſceats from inflam- 3 
matory diſeaſes, k 


5. Next to thoſe ſhould be ranked the white river-fſh, which 
have ſcales, as pike, perch, gudgeon. 


II. 1. Milk unites the animal with the vegetable ſource of 

our nouriſhment, partaking of the properties of both. As it 

contains ſugar, and will therefore ferment and produce a kind 
of wine or ſpirit, which is a common liquor in Siberia; or 
will run into an acid by ſimple agitation, as in the churning of 
cream ;z and laſtly, as it contains coagulable lymph, which will 
undergo the proceſs of putrefaction like other animal ſubſtances, 

as in old cheeſe, 


2. Milk may be ſeparated by reſt or by agitation into cream, 


butter, butter-milk, whey, curd. The cream is eaſier of di- 
geſtion to adults, becauſe it contains leſs of the coagulum or 
cheeſy part, and is alſo more nutritive, Butter conſiſting of 
oil between an animal and vegetable kind contains ftill more 
nutriment, and in its recent ſtate is not difficult of digeſtion if 
taken in moderate quantity. See Art. I. 2.3. 2. Butter-milk 
if it be not bitter is an agreeable and nutritive fluid, if it be bit- 
ter it has ſome putrid parts of the cream in it, which had been 
kept too long; but is perhaps not leſs wholeſome for being ſour 
to a certain degree : as the inferior people in Scotland chooſe 
ſour milk in preference to ſkimmed milk before it is become 
ſour, Whey is the leaſt nutritive and eaſieſt of digeſtion. 
And in the ſpring of the year, when the cows feed on young 
graſs, it contains ſo much of vegetable properties, as to be- 
come a falutary potation, when drank to about a pint every 
morning to thoſe, who during the winter have taken too little 
vegetable nouriſhment, and who are thence liable to bilious con- 
cretions. 


3. Cheeſe is of various kinds, according to the 2 or 

lels quantity of cream, which it contains, and according to its 

2ge. Thoſe cheeſes, which are eaſieſt broken to pieces in the 

mouth, are generally eaſieſt of digeſtion, and contain moſt nu- 

trunent. Some kinds of cheeſe, though flow of digeltion, are = 
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alſo low in changing by chemical proceſſes in the ſtomach, and 
therefore will frequently agree well with thoſe, who have a 
weak digeſtion; as I have ſeen toaſted cheeſe vomited up a 
whole day after it was eaten without having undergone any ap- 


parent change, or given any uneafineſs to the patient. It is 
probable a portion of ſugar, or of animal fat, or of the gravy. 


of boiled or roaſted meat, mixed with cheeſe-at the time of 
making it, might add to its pleaſant and nutritious quality, 


4. The reaſon, why autumnal milk is fo much thicker or 


- coagulable than vernal milk, is not eaſy to underſtand, but as 


new milk is in many reſpects ſimilar to chyle, it may be conſi- 
dered as food already in part digeſted by the animal it is taken 
from, and thence ſupplies a nutriment of eaſy digeſtion. But 
as it requires to be curdled by the gaſtric acid, before it can en- 
ter the lacteals, as is feen in the ſtomachs of calves, it ſeems 
more ſuitable to children, whoſe ftomachs abound more with 
acidity, than to adults; but nevertheleſs ſupplies good nouriſh- 
ment to many of the latter, and particularly to thoſe, who uſe 
vegetable food, and whoſz ſtomachs have not been much accuſ- 
tomed to the unnatural ſtimulus of ſpice, ſalt, and ſpirit, See 
Clais I. I. 2. 5. 


IIL 1. The feeds, roots, leaves, and fruits of plants, con- 
ſtitute the greateſt part of the food of mankind; the reſpective 
3 which theſe contain, may perhaps 
be eſtimated from the quantity of ſtarch, or of ſugar, they can 
be made to produce: in farinaceous ſeeds, the mucilage . 
gradually to be converted into ſtarch, while they remain in our 
granaries; and the ſtarch by the germination of the young plant, 
as in making malt from barley, or by animal digeſtion, is con- 
verted into ſugar. Hence old wheat and beans contain more 
ſtarch than new; and in our ſtomachs other vegetable and ani- 
mal materials are converted into ſugar; which conſtitutes in all 
creatures a part of their chyle. 

Hence it is probable, that ſugar is the moſt nutritive part of 
vegetables; and that they are more nutritive, as they are con- 
vertible in greater quantity into ſugar by the power of digeſtion ; 
as appears from ſugar being found in the chyle of all animals, 
and from 1ts exiſting in great quantity in the urine of patients 
in the diabetes, of which a curious caſe is related in Se. 
XXIX. 4. where a man labouring under this malady eat and 
drank an enormous quantity, and ſometimes voided ſixteen pints 
of water in à day, with an ounce of ſugar in each pint. 


8 ; | £ 2. Oil; 
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2. Oil, when mixed with mucilage or coagulable lymph, as 
in cream or new milk, is eaſy of digeſtion, and conſtitutes pro- 
bably the moſt nutritive part of animal diet; as oil is another 
part of the chyle of all animals, As theſe two materials, ſugar 
and butter, contain much nutriment under a ſmall volume, and 
readily undergo ſome chemical change ſo as to become acid or 
rancid; they are liable to diſturb weak ſtomachs, when taken 
in large quantity, more than aliment, which contains leſs nou- 
riſhment, and is at the ſame time leſs liable to chemical changes; 
becauſe the chyle is produced quicker than the torpid lacteals 
can abſorb it, and thence undergoes a further chemical proceſs. 
Sugar and butter therefore are not ſo eaſily digeſted, when taken 
in large quantity, as thoſe things, which contain leſs nutri- 
ment; hence, where the ſtomach is weak, they muſt be uſed 
in leſs quantity. But the cuſtom of ſome people in reſtraining 
children entirely from them, is depriving them of a very whole- 
ſome, agrecable, and ſubſtantial part of their diet. Honey, - 
manna, fap-juice, are different kinds of leſs pure ſugar, 


3. All the eſeulent vegetables contain a bland oil, or muci- 
lage, or ſtarch, or ſugar, or acid; and, as their ſtimulus is 
moderate, are properly given alone as food in inflammatory 
diſeaſes; and mixed with milk conſtitute the food of thouſands. 
Other vegetables poſſeſs various degrees and various kinds of 
ſtimulus ; and to theſe we are beholden for the greater part of 
our Materia Medica, which produce nauſea, ſickneſs, vomiting, 
catharſis, intoxication, inflammation, and even death, if un- 
ſkilfully adminiſtered, | 

The acrid or intoxicating, and other kinds of vegetable juices, 
ſuch as produce ſickneſs, or evacuate the bowels, or ſuch even 
as are only diſagreeable to the palate, appear to be a part of the 
defence of thoſe vegetables, which poſſeſs them, from the aſ- 
faults of larger animals or of inſets. As mentioned in the 
Botanic Garden, Part II. Cant, I, line 161, note. This ap- 
pears in a forcible manner from the peruſal of ſome travels, 
which have been publiſhed of thoſe unfortunate people, wha 
have ſuffered ſhipwreck on uncultivated countries, and have 
with difficulty found food to ſubſiſt, in otherwiſe not inhoſpita- 
ble climates, 


As theſe acrid and intoxicating juices generally reſide in 
the mucilage, and not in the ſtarch of many roots, and ſeeds, 
according to the obſervation of M, Parmentier, the wholeſome 
or nutritive parts of ſome vegetables may be thus ſeparated from 
the medicinal parts of them, Thus if the root of white briony 


/ 
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be raſped into cold water, by means of a bread-grater made of 
a tinned iron plate, and agitated in it, the acrid juice of the 
root along with the mucilage will be difiolved, or ſwim, in the 
water; while a ſtarch perfectly wholeſome and nutritious will 
ſubſide, and may be uſed as food in times of ſcarcity. 

M. Parmentier further obſerves, that potatoes contain too 
much mucilage in proportion to their ſtarch, which prevents 
them from being converted into good bread, But that if the 
ſtarch be collected from ten pounds of raw potatoes by grating 
them into cold water, and agitating them, as above mentioned z 
and if the ſtarch thus procured be mixed with other ten pounds 
of boiled potatoes, and properly ſubjected to fermentation like 
wheat flour, that it will make as good bread as the fineſt wheat, 

Good bread may alſo be made by mixing wheat-four with 
boiled potatoes, Eighteen pounds of wheat flour are faid to 
wake twenty-two pounds and a half of bread. Eighteen pounds 
of wheat-flour mixed with nine pounds of boiled potators, are ſaid 
to make twenty-nine pounds and a half of bread. T his differenee 
of weight mult ariſe from the difference of the previous dry- 
neſs of the two materials. The potatocs might probably make 


better flour, if they were boiled in ſteam, in a cloſe veſſel, 


mace ſome degrees hotter than cemmen boiling water, 

Other vegetable matters may be deprived of their too great 
acrimony by boiling in water, as the great variety of the cab- 
bage, the young tops of white briony, water-crefſes, aſparagus, 
with innumereble reots, and ſome fruits. Other plants bave 
their zcrid juices or bitter particles diminiſhed by covering them 
from the light by what is termed blanching them, as the ſtems 
and leaves of cellery, cncive, fea-kele. Ihe fermer method 
Either extracts or decompoſes the acrid particles, and the latter 
prevents them from being formed. Sce Botanic Garden, Vol. I, 


additional note X XXIV. on the Etiolation of vegciables, 


5, The art of cookery, by expoſing vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances to heat, has contributed to increaſe the quantity of the 
food of manłkind by other means beſides that of dettroying their 
acrimony. One of theſe is by converting the acetb juices of 
ſome fruits into ſugar, as in the baking of unripe pears, and 
the bruiſing of unripe apples; in both which ſituations the life 
of the vegetable is deſtroyed, and the converfion of the harſh 
juice into a ſweet one muſt be performed by a chemical proceſs; 
and not by a vegetable one only, as the germination of barley 
in making malt has generally been ſuppaſcd. 

Some circumſtances, which ſeem to injure the life of ſeveral 
fruits, ſeem to forward the ſaccharine proceſs of their juices. 
Thus if ſome kinds of pears are gathered a week before they 
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would ripen on the tree, and are laid on a heap and covered, 
their e becomes ſweet many days ſooner. The taking off a 
circular piece of the bark from a branch of a pear-tree cauſes 
the fruit of that branch to ripen ſooner by a fortnight, as I have 
more than once obſerved, The wounds made in apples by in- 
ſects occaſion thoſe apples to ripen ſooner ; caprification, or the 
piercing of figs in the iſland of Malta, is ſaid to ripen them 
tooner z and | am well informed, that when bunches of grapes 
in this country have acquired their expected ſize, that if the 
ſtalk of each bunch be cut half through, that they will ſooner 
ripen. | | 

The germinating barley in the malt-houſe I believe acquires 
little ſweetneſs, till the life of the ſeed is deſtroyed, and the ſac- 
charine proceſs then continued or advanced by the heat in drying 
it. Thus in animal digeſtion, the ſugar produced in the ſto- 
mach is abſorbed by the Fadteals as faſt as it is made, otherwiſe. it 
ferments, and produces flatulency; fo in the germination of 
barley in the malt-houſe, ſo long as the new plant lives, the 
ſugar, I ſuppoſe, is abſorbed as faſt as it is made; but that, 
which we uſe in making beer, is the ſugar produced by a che- 


mical proceſs after the death of the young plant, or which is 


made more expeditiouſly, than the plant can abſorb it. | 
It is probably this ſaccharine proceſs, which obtains in new 
hay-ſtacks too haſtily, and which by immediately running into 
fermentation produces ſo much heat as to ſet them on fire, The 
greateſt part of the grain, or ſeeds, or roots, uſed in the diſ- 
tilleries, as wheat, canary ſeed, potatoes, are not I believe pre- 
viouſly ſubjected to germination, but are in part by a chemical 
proceſs converted into ſugar, andimmediately ſubjected to vinous 
fermentation; and it is probable a proceſs may ſometime be diſ- 
covered of producing ſugar from ſtarch or meal; and of ſepa- 
rating it from them for domeſtic purpoſes by alcohol, which 

diſſolves ſugar but not mucilage ; or by other means. 
Another method of increaſing the nutriment of .mankind by 

—_— is by diſſolving cartilages and bones, and tendons, and 

probably ſome vegetables, in ſteam or water at a much higher 
degree of heat than that of boiling. This is to be done in a 
cloſe veſſel, which is called Papin's digeſter ; in which, it is 
faid, that water may be made red-hot, and will then diffolve all 
animal ſubſtances; and might thus add to our quantity of food 
in times of ſcarcity. "This veſſel ſhould be made of iron, and 
ſhould have an oval opening at top, with an oval lid of iron 
larger than the aperture; this lid ſhould be flipped in endways, 
when the veſſel is filled, and then turned, and raifed by a ſcrew 
above it into contact with the under edges of the * 
| ere 
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There ſhould alſo be a ſmall tube or hole covered with a 
* valve to prevent the danger of burſting the digeſter. 
here the powers of digeſtion are weakened, broths made 
by boiling animal and 8 ſubſtances in water afford a nu- 
ttiment; though I ſuppoſe not ſo great as the fleſh and vegeta- 
. bles would afford, if taken in their ſolid form, and mixed with 
ſaliva in the act of maſtication, The aliment thus prepared 
ſhould be boiled but a ſhort time, nor ſhould be ſuffered to con- 
tinue in our common kitchen utenſils afterwards, as they are 
lined with a mixture of half lead and half tin, and are therefore 
unwholeſome, though the copper is completely covered. And 
thoſe ſoups, which have any acid or wine boiled in them, unleſs 
they be mace jn ſilver, or in china, or in thoſe pot-veſtels, which 
are not glazed by the addition of lead, are truly poiſonous ; as 
the acid, as lemon-juice or vinegar, when made hot, erodes 
or diflolves the lead and tin lining of the copper-veſlels, and 
the leaden glaze of the porcelain ones. Hence, where ſilver 
cannot be had, iron veſſels are preferable to tinned copper ones; 
or thoſe made of tinned iron-plates in the common tin-ſhops, 
Which are ſaid to be covered with pure or block tin. 

6. Another circumſtance, which facilitates the nouriſhment 
of. mankind, is the mechanic art of grinding farinaceous feeds 
into powder between mill- ſtones; which may be called the ar- 
tificial teeth of ſociety. It is probable that ſome ſoft kinds of 
wood, eſpecially when they have undergone a kind of fermen- 
tation, and become of looſer texture, might be thus uſed as 
food in- times of famine. 

Nor is it improbable, that hay, which has been kept in ſtacks, 
ſo as to undergo the ſaccharine proceſs, may be ſo managed by 

rinding and by fermentation with yeaſt like bread, as to ſerve 
in part for the ſuſtenance of mankind in times of great ſcarcity 
Dr. Prieſtley gave to a cow for ſome time a ſtrong infuſion of 
bay in large quantity for her drink, and found that he produced 
during this treatment above double the quantity of milk. Hence 

if bread cannot be made from ground hay, there is great reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that a nutritive beverage may be.thus prepared either 
in its ſaccharine ſtate, or fermented into a kind of beer. 

In times of great ſcarcity there are other vegetables, which 
though not in common uſe, would moſt probably afford whole- 
ſome nouriſhment, either by boiling them, ordrying and grind- 
ing them, or by both thoſe — in ſucceſſion. Of theſe 
are perhaps the tops and the bark of all thoſe vegetables, which 
are armed with thorns or prickles, as gooſeberry trees, holly, 
gorſe, and perhaps hawthorn. The inner bark of the elm tree 
makes a kind of gruel. And the roots of fern, and probably of 
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very many other roots, as of graſs and of clover taken up in 
winter, might yield nouriſhment either by boiling or baking, 
and ſeparating the fibres from the pulp by beating them ; or by 
getting only the arch from thoſe, which poſſeſs an acrid mu- 
cilage, as the white briony, 


7. However the arts of cookery and of grinding may increaſe 
or facilitate the nouriſhment of mankind, the great ſource of it 
is from agriculture, In the ſavage ſtate, where men live ſolely 
by hunting, I was informed by Dr. Franklin, that there was 
ſeldom more than one family exiſted in a circle of five miles 
diameter; which in a ſtate of paſturage would ſupport ſome 
hundred people, and in a ſtate of agriculture many thouſande, 
The art of feeding mankind on fo ſmall a grain as wheat, which 
ſeems to have been diſcovered in Egypt by the immortal name of 
Ceres, ſhewed greater ingenuity than feeding them with the 
large roots of potatoes, which ſeem to have been à diſcovery 
of ill-fated Mexico. 

This greater production of food by agriculture than by paſ- 
turage, ſhews that a nation nouriſhed by animal food will be leſs 
numerous than if nouriſhed by vegetable; and the former will 
therefore be liable, if they are engaged in war, to be conquered 
by the latter, as Abel was ſlain by Cain. This is perhaps the 
only valid argument againſt incloſing open arable fields. The 
great production of human nouriſhment by agriculture and paſ- 
turage evinces the advantage of fociety over the ſavage ſtate; as 
the number of mankind becomes increaſed a thouſand fold by the 
arts of agriculture and paſturage ; and their happineſs is proba» 
bly under good governments improved in as great a proportion, 
as they become liberated from the hourly fear of beaſts of prey, 
from the daily fear of famine, and of the oecaſional incurhons of 
their cannibal neighbours. 

But paſturage cannot exiſt without property both in the ſoil, 
and the herds which it nurtures; and for the invention of arts, 
and production of tools neceſſary to agriculture, ſome muſt 
think, and others labour; and as the efforts of ſome will 
be crowned with greater ſucceſs than that of others, an inequali- 
ty of the ranks of ſociety muſt ſucceed; but this inequality of 
mankind in the preſent ſtate of the world is too great for the 
purpoſes of producing the greateſt quantity of human nouriſh. 
ment, and the greateſt ſum of human heppineſs; there ſhould be 
no flavery at one end of the chain of human ſociety, and no 
deſpotiſin at the other. By the future improvements of human 
reaſon ſuch governments may poſſibly hereafter be eſtabliſhed, as 
may a hundred-fold increate the numbers of mankind, and a 
taouſand- fold their happineſs. . 

IV. 1. Water 
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IV. 1. Water muſt be conſidered as a part of our nutriment, 
becauſe fo much of it enters the compoſition of our folids as well 
as of our fluids; and becauſe vegetables are now believed to 
draw almoſt the whole of their nouriſhment from this ſource, 
As in them the water is decompoſed, as it is perſpired by them 
in the ſunſhine, the oxygen gas increaſes the quantity and the 
purity of the atrmotphere in their vicinity, and the hydrogen 
ſeems to he retained, and to form the nutritive juices, and con- 
ſequent ſecretions of rofin, gum, wax, honey, oil, and other 
vegetable productions. See Botanic Garden, Part |. Cant. IV. 
line 25, note. It has however other uſes in the ſyſtem, beſides 
that of a nouriſhing material, as it dilutes our fluids, and lubri- 
| Cates our ſolids; and on all theſe accounts a dai! y ſupply of it is 
required. | 

2. River-water is in general purer than ſpring- water; as the 
neutral falts waſhed down from the earth decompoſe each other, 
except perhaps the marine ſalt; and the earths, with which 
ſpring- water frequently abounds, is precipitated ; yet it is not 
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improbable, that the calcareous earth diſſolved in the water of 


many ſprings may contribute to our nouriſhment, as the water 
from ſprings, which contain earth, is ſaid to conduce to enrich 
thoſe lands, which are flooded with it, more than river water, 


3. Many arguments ſeem to ſhew, that calcareous earth con. 
tributes to the nouriſhment of animals and vegetables. Firſt 
becauſe calcareous earth conſtitutes a conſiderable part of then, 
and muſt therefore either be received from without, or formed 
by them, or both, as milk, when taken as food by a lacteſcent 
woman, is decompoſed in the ſtomach by the proceſs of digel- 
tion, and again in part converted into milk by the pectoral 
2 Secondly, becauſe from the analogy of all organic 
ife, whatever has compoſed a part of a vegetable or animal 
may again after its chemical ſolution become a part of another 
vegetable or animal, ſuch is the general tranſmigration of mat- 
ter. And thircly, becauſe the great uſe of lime in agriculture 
on almoſt all kinds of foil and ſituation cannot be fatistactorily 
explained from its chemical properties alone. Though thele 
may alſo in certain ſoils and fituations have conſiderable effect. 

The chemical uſes of lime in agriculture may be, 1. from its 
deſtroying in a ſhort time the coheſion of dead vegetable fibres, 
and thus reducing them to earth, which otherwiſe is effected by 
a flow proceſs either by the conſumption of inſets or by a gra- 
dual putrefaction. Thus I am informed that a mixture of lime 


with oak bark, after the tanner has extracted from it whatever 
is ſoluble in water, will in two or three months reduce it to a fine 
black 
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black earth, which, if only laid in heaps, would require a 


many years to effect by its own ſpontaneous fermentation or pu- 
trefaction. This effect of lime muſt be particularly advantage - 
ous to newly incloſed commons when firſt broken up. 

Secondly, lime for many months continues to attract moiſ- 
ture from the air or earth, which it deprives I ſuppoſe of car- 
bonic acid, and then ſuffers it to exhale again, as is ſeen on the 
plaſtered walls of new houſes, On this account it muſt be ad- 
yantageous when mixed with dry or ſandy foils, as it attracts 
moiſture from the air above or the earth beneath, and this moiſ- 
ture is then abſorbed by the lymphatics of the roots of vegeta- 
bles. Thirdly, by mixing lime with clays it is believed to make 
them leſs cahefive, and thus to admit of their, being more eaſily 
penetrated by vegetable fibres. A mixture of lime with clays 
deſtroys their ſuperabundancy of acid, if ſuch exiits, and by 
uniting with it converts it inta gypſum or alabaſter. And laſtly, 
frefa lime deſtroys worms, ſnails, and cther infects, with which 
it happens to come in contact, 

Yet do not all theſe chemical properties ſeem to account for 
the great uſes of lime in almoſt all foils and ſituations, as it 
contributes fo much to the mclioration of the crops, as well as 
to their increaſe in quantity. Wheat from land well limed is 
believed by farmers, millers, and bakers, to be, as they ſup- 
pole, thinner ſkinned ; that is, it turns out more and better 
flour; which I ſuppoſe is owing to its containing more ſtarch 
and leſs mucilage. In reſpect to graſs-ground | am informed, 
that if a ſpadeful of lime be thrown on a tuflock, which horſes 
or cattle have refuſed to touch fer years, they will for many ſuc- 

zeding ſeaſons eat it quite cloſe to the ground. 

One property of lime is not perhaps yet well underſtood, I 
mean its producing fo much heat, when it is mixed with was 
ter; which may be owing to the elementary fluid of heat con- 
ſolidated in the lime. It is the ſteam occaſioned by this heat, 
when water is ſprinkled upon lime, if the water be not in too 
great quantity or too cold, which breaks the lime into ſuch fine 
powder as almoſt to become fluid, which cannot be effected 
perhaps by any ather means, and which I ſuppoſe muſt give 
great preference to lime in agriculture, and to the ſolutions of 
calcareous earth in water, over chalk or powdered lime-ſtone, 
when ſpread upon the land, 


4. It was formeily believed that waters replete with calca- 
recus earth, ſuch as ineruſt the inſide of tea-kettles, or are faid 
to petrify moſs, were liable to produce or to increaſe the ſtona 


in the bladder. This miſtaken idea has lately been A 
| Y 
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by the improved chemiſtry, as no calcareous earth, or a very 
minnte quantity, was found in the caiculi analyſed by Scheel 
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and Bergman. The waters of Matlock and of Carlſbad, both 
which cover the moſs, which they paſs through, with a calcare. 
GUS cruſt, are ( far from increaſing the ſtone of the bladder or 
kidnies, that thoſe of Carlſbad are celebrated for giving relief 
to thole jabouting under theſe diſeaſes, Philoſ. Tranſ. Thoſe 
of Matlock are drank in great quantities without any ſuſpicion 
of injury; and I well know a perſon who for above ten years 
has drank about two. pints a day of cold water from a ſpring, 
which very much incruſts the veſſels, it is boiled in, with cal- 
careous earth, and affords a copious calcareous (ſediment with a 
ſolution of ſalt of tartar, and who enjoys a ſtate of uninterrupt- 
ed health. 


V. 1. As animal bodies conſiſt much both of oxygene and 
azote, which make up the compoſition of atmoſpheric air, theſe 
ſhould be counted amongſt nutritious ſubſtances. Beſides that 
by the experiments of Dr, Prieſtley it appears, that the oxygen 
gains admittance into the blood through the moiſt membranes of 
the lungs; and ſeems to be of much more immediate conſe- 
quence to the preſervation of our lives than the other kinds di 
nutriment above ſpecified, 

As the baſis of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, is carbone, 
which alſo conſtitutes a great part both of vegetable and animal 
bodies ; this air ſhould likewiſe be reckoned amongſt nutritive 
ſubſtances. Add to this, that when this carbonic acid air is 
ſwallowed, as it eſcapes from beer or cyder, or when water is 
charged with it as detruded from limeſtone by vitriolic acid, it 
affords an agreeable ſenſation both to the palace and ſtomach, 
and is therefore probably nutritive. 

The immenſe quantity of carbone and of oxygen which con- 
ſtitute ſo great a part of the limeſtone countries is almoſt be- 
yond conception, and, as it has been formed by animals, may 
again become a part of them, as well as the calcarcous matter 
with which they are united. W hence it may be conceived, that 
the waters, which abound with limeſtone in ſolution, may ſup— 
ply nutriment both to animals and to vegetables, as mentioned 
above, 


VI. 1. The manner; in which nutritious particles are ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of thoſe, which are mechanically abraded, 
or chemically decompoſed, or which vaniſh by animal abforp- 
tion, muſt be owing to animal appetency, :s deſcribed in Sect. 
XXXVII. 3. and i: probebiy ſimtlar to the procets of inflam- 
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mation, which produces new veſſels and new fluids; or to that 
which conſtitutes the growth of the body to maturity. Thus 
the granulations of new fleſh to repair the injuries of wounds 
are viſible to the eye; as well as the callous matter, which ce- 
ments broken bones; the calcarcous matter, which repairs in- 
jured ſnail-ſhells; and the threads, which are formed by ſilk- 
worms and ſpiders; which are all ſecreted in a ſofter ſtate, and 
harden by exiiccation, or by the contact of the air, or by ab- 
ſorption of their more fluid parts. 

Whether the materials, which thus ſupply the waſte of the 
ſyſtem, can be given any other way than by the ſtomach, ſo as 
to preſerve the body for a length of time, is worth our inquiry z 
as Cafes ſometimes occur, in which food cannot be introduced 
into the ſtomach, as in obſtructions of the œſophagus, inflam- 
mations of the throat, or in hydrophobia; and other cafes are 
not unfrequent in which the power of digeſtion is nearly or 
totally deſtroyed, as in 2norexia epileptica, and in many fevers, 

In the former of theſe circumſtances liquid nutriment may 
ſometimes be got into the ſtomach through a flexible catheter 
as deſcribed in Claſs III. 1. 1. 15. In the latter many kinds of 
mild aliment, as milk or broth, have frequently been injected 
as .clyſters, together with a ſmall quantity of opium, as tert 
drops of the tincture, three or four times a day; to which alſo 
might be added very ſmall quantities of vinous ſpirit. But 
theſe, as far as I have obſerved, will not long ſuſtain a perſon, 
who cannot take any fultenance by the ſtomach. 


2. Another mode of applying nutritive fluids might be by 
extenſive fomentations, or by immerging the whole body in a 
bath of broth, or of warm milk, which might at the ſame time 
be coagulated by rennet, or the acid of the calf's ſtomach ; 
broth or whey might thus probably be introduced, in part at 
leaſt, into the circulation, as a folution of nitre is faid to have 
been abſorbed in a pediluvium, which was afterwards diſcover- 
ed by the manner in which paper dipped frequently in the urine 
of the patient and dried, burnt and ſparkled hke touch-paper. 
Great quantity of water is alſo known to be abſorbed by thoſe, 
who have bathed in the warm bath after exercife and abſtinence 
from liquids. Cleopatra was ſaid to travel with 3000 milch- 
alles in her train, and to bathe every morning in their milk, 


which. ſhe probably might uſe as a coſmetic rather than a nu- 
tritive. 


3. The transfuſion of blood from another animal into the veia 
of one, who could take no ſuſtenance by the throat, or digeſt 
| nolle 
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none by the ſtomach, might long continue to ſupport him; and 
perhaps other nutriment, as milk or mucilage, might be this 
way introduced into the ſyſtem, but we have not yet ſufficient 
experiments on this ſubject. Se Set. XXXIL 4. and Claſs I, 
2. 3. 25. and Sup. I. 14. 2. ; | 


- TH” Various kinds of condiments, or ſauces, have bob 


taken a with vegetable or animal food, aid have been 


thought by Tome to ſtrengthen the proceſs of digeſtion and con- 
ſequent proceſs of nutrition, Of theſe wine, or other ferment- 
ed liquors, vinegar, falt, ſpices, and muſtard, have been in 
moſt common ule, and I believe to the injury of thouſands, 


As the ſtomach by their violent ſtimulus at length loſes its na- 


tural degree of irritability, and indigeſtion is the conſequence; 


which is attended with flatulency and emaciation. Where „ 


of theſe have been taken ſo long as to induce a habit, they mu 
either be continued, but not increaſed; or the uſe of them 
ſhould be gradually and cautiouſly diminiſhed or diſcontinued, 
as directed in Sect. XII. 7. 8. | 


III. CarALOGUE OF THE NUTRIENTIA. 


I. 1. Veniſon, beef, mutton, hare, gooſe, ducks wood- 
cock, ſnipe, moor-game. 
2. Oyſters, lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, muſhrooms, eo, 
_ tench, barbolt, ſmelt, turbot, ſole, turtle. 
3. Lamb, veal, ſucking-pig. 
4. Turkey, partridge, pheaſant, fowl, eggs. 
5. Pike, perch, gudgeon, trout, grayling. 


IT. Milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, whey, cheeſe. 


HI. Wheat, barley, oats, peas, potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
cabbage, aſparagus, artichoke, ſpinach, beet, apple, 
pear, plum, apricot, nectarine, peach, ſtrawberry, 

rape, orange, melon, cucumber, dried figs, raiſins, 
_ ſugar, honey. With a great variety of other roots, 
ſeeds, leaves, and fruits. | 


IV. Water, river-water, ſpring-water, calcareous earth. 


V. Air, oxygene, axote, carbonic acid gas. 


VI. Nutritive 
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VI. Nutritive baths and clyſters, transfuſion of blood, 


VII. Condiments. 


AR r. IL 
INCITANTIA. 


I. 1. Tnosz THiInGs, which increaſe the exertions of all 
the irritative motions, are termed incitantia. As alcohol, or 
the ſpirituous part of fermented liquors, opium, and many 
drugs, which are ſtill eſteemed poiſons, their proper doſes not 
being aſcertained. To theſe ſhould be added the exhilarating 
paſſions of the mind, as joy, love: and externally the applica- 
tion of heat, electricity, ether, eſſential oils, friction, and ex- 
erciſe. | | 


2. Theſe promote both the ſecretions and abſorptions, in- 
creaſe the natural heat, and remove thoſe pains, which origi- 
nate from the defect of irritative motions, termed nervous pains z 
and prevent the convulſions conſequent to them. When given 
internally they induce coſtiveneſs, and deep coloured urine ; and 
by a greater doſe intoxication, and its conſequences, 


II. OssERVATIONS ON THE INCITANTIA. 


I. 1. Opium and alcohol increaſe all the ſecretions and ab- 
ſorptions. The increaſe of the ſecretion of ſenſorial power ap- 
pears from the violent exertions of drunken people; the ſecre- 
tion of ſweat is more certainly excited by opium or wine than 
by any other medicine; and the increafe of general heat, which 
theſe drugs produce, is an evidence of their effect in promot- 
ing all the ſecretions ; ſince an increaſe of ſecretion is always 
attended with increaſe of heat in the part, as in hepatic and 
other inflammations. | | 


2, But as they at the ſame time promote abſorption ; thoſe 
fluids, which are ſecreted into receptacles, as the urine, bile, - 
inteſtinal and pulmonary mucus, have again their. thinner. parts 
abſorbed ; and hence, though the quantity of ſecreted fluid was 
increaſed, yet as the 1 was alſo increaſed, the excretion 
from theſe receptacles is leſſened; at the ſame time that it is 
deeper coloured or of thicker conſiſtence, as the urine, alvive 


feces, 
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feces, aud pulmonary mucus.. Whereas the perſpiration being 
ſecreted on the ſurface of the body is viſible in its increaſed 
quantity, before it can be reabſorbed 3 whence ariſes that erro- 


neous opinion, that opium increaſes the cutaneous ſecretion, 
and leſſens all the others. , 


3. It muſt however be noted, that after evacuations opium 
ſeems to promote the abſorptions more than the ſecretions; if 
ou except that of the ſenſorial power in the brain, which pro- 
ably ſuffers no abſorption, Hence its efficacy in reſtraining 
hemorrhages, after the veſſels are emptied, by promoting ve- 
nous abſorption. 


4. In ulcers the matter is thickened by the exhibition of 
opium from the increaſed abſorption of the thinner parts of it; 
but it is probable, that the whole ſecretion, including the part 
which is abſorbed, is increaſed; and herte new fibres are ſe- 
creted along with the matter, and the ulcer fills with new gra- 
nulations of fleſh. But as no ulcer can heal, till it ceaſes to 
diicharge ; that is, till the abſorption becomes as great as the 
excretion; thoſe medicines, which promote abſorption only, are 
more advantageous for the healing an ulcer after it is filled with 
new fleſh; as the Peruvian bark internally; with bandages and 
ſolutions of lead externally, 


g. There are many pains which originate from a want of due 
motion in the part; as thofe occaſioned by cold; and all thoſe 
pains which are attended with cold extremities, and are gene- 
rally termed nervous. "Theſe ate relieved by whatever excites 
the part into its proper actions, and hence by opium and alco- 
hol ; which-are the moſt univerfal ſtimulants we are acquainted 
with. In theſe caſes the effect of opium is produced, as ſoon 
as the body becomes generally warm; and a degree of intoxis 
cation or ſleep follows the ceflation of the pain. 

Theſe nervous pains (as they are called) frequently return at 
certain periods of time, and are alſo frequently fucceeded by 
convulſions; in thete cafes if opium removes the pain, the con- 
vulſions do not come on. For this purpoſe it is beſt to exhibit 
it gradually, as a grain every hour, or half hour, till it intoxi- 
cates. Here it muſt be noted, that a much leſs quantity will 
3 the periods of theſe cold pains, than is neceſſary to re- 

teve them after their acceſs. As a grain and half of opium 
given an hour before the expected paroxyſm will prevent the 
cold fit of an intermittent fever, but will not ſoon remove it, 
when it is already formed. For in the former caſe the uſual of 

12 healthy 
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healthy aſſociations or catenations of motion favour the effect of 
the medicine; in the latter caſe theſe affociations or catenations 
are diſordered, or interrupted, and new ones are formed, which 
ſo far counteract the effect of the medicine. N 

When opium has been required in large doſes to eaſe or pre- 
vent convulſions, ſome have adviſed the patient to omit the uſe 
of wine, as a greater quantity of opium might then be exhibit- 
ed; and as opium ſeems to increaſe abſorption more, and ſe- 
cretion leſs, than vinous ſpirit; it may in ſome caſes be uſeful 
to exchange one for the other ; as in diſcaſes attended with too 
great evacuation, as diarrhoea, and dyſentery, opium may be 
preferable; on the contrary in tetanus, or Jocked-jaw, where 
inflammation of the ſyſtem might be of ſervice, wine may be 
preferable to opium; ſee Claſs III. 1..1. 12. I have generally 
obſerved, that a mixture of ſpirit of wine and warm water, 
given alternately with the doſes of opium, has ſooneſt and moſt 
certainly produced that degree of intoxication, which was ne- 
ceſſary to relieve the patient in the epilepſia dolorofica. 


6. There is likewiſe ſome relief given by opium to inflam- 
matory pains, or thoſe from exceſs of motion in the affected 
part; but with this difference, that this relief from the pains, 
and the ſleep, which it occaſions, does not occur till ſome hours 
after the exhibition of the opium. This requires to be explain- 
ed; after 'the ſtimulus of opium or of alcohol ceaſes, as after 
common drunkenneſs, a conſequent torpor comes on; and the 
whole habit becomes lels irritable by the natural ſtimuli. Hence 
the head-achs, ſickneſs, and langour, on the next day after in- 
toxication, with cold ſkin, and general debility. Now in pains 
from excels of motion, called inflammatory pains, when opium 
is given, the pain is not relieved, till the debility comes on after 
the ſtimulus ceaſes to act; for then after the greater ſtimulus of 
the opium has exhauſted much of the ſenſorial power; the leſs 
ſtimulus, which before cauſed the pain, does not now excite the 
part into unnatural action. | | 

In theſe caſes the ſtimulus of the opium firſt increaſes the 
pain; and it ſometimes happens, that ſo great a torpor follows, 
as to produce the death or mortification of the affected part; 
whence the danger of giving opium in inflammatory diſeaſes, 
eſpecially in inflammation of the bowels; but in general the 


pain returns with its former violence, when the torpor above 
mentioned ceaſes. Hence theſe pains attended with inflamma- 
tion are beſt relieved by copious veneſection, other evacuations, 


7. Theſe 


and the claſs of medicines called torpentia. 
Vo, II. 1 


* 


* 
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8. Opium and alcohol are the only two drugs, we are much 
acquainted with, which  intoxicate; and by this circumſtance 
are eaſily diftinguiſhed from the ſecernentia and ſorbentia. 
Camphor, and cicuta, and nicotiana, are thought to induce a, 
kind of intoxication z and there are many other drugs of this 
claſs, whoſe effects are leſs known, or their doſes not aſcertain- 
ed; as atropa belladona, hyocyamus, ſtramonium, prunus lau- 
roceraſus, meniſpermum, cynogloſſum, ſome fungi, and the 
water diſtilled from black cherry- ſtones; the laſt of which was 
once much in uſe for the convulſions of children, and was 
faid to have good effect; but is now improvidently left out of 
our pharmacopias. I have known one leaf of the Jauroceraſus, 
ſhred and made into tea, given every morning for a week with 
no ill conſequence to a weak hyſteric lady, but rather perhaps 
with advantage. lh 
9. The pernicious effects of a continued uſe of much vinous 
ſpirit is daily ſeen and lamented by phyſicians; not only early 
debility, like premature age, but a dreadful catalogue of diſeaſes 
is induced by this kind of intemperance; as dropſy, gout, le- 

ofy, epilepſy, infanity, as deſcribed in Botanic Gp 
fl. to III. line 357. The ſtronger or leſs diluted the ſpirit 
is taken, the ſooner it ſeems to 2 as in dram-drinkers; 
but ſtill ſooner, when kernels of apricots, or bitter almonds, 
or laurel- leaf, are infuſed in the ſpirit, which is termed ratafia; 
as then two poiſons are ſwallowed at the ſame time. And vine- 
gar, as it contains much vinous ſpirit, is probably a noxious 
part of our diet. And the diſtilled vinegar, which is common- 


ly fold in the ſhops, is truly poiſonous, as it is generally diſtill- 


ed by means of a pewter or leaden alembic-head or worm- tube, 
and abounds with lead; which any one may detect by mixing 
with it a ſolution of liver of ſulphur. Opium, when taken 
as'a luxury, not as a medicine, is as pernicious as alcohol; as 
Baron de Tott relates in his account of the opium-eaters in 
Turkey. ae | we 
10. It muſt be obſerved, that a frequent repetition of the 
uſe of this claſs of medicines ſo habituates the body to their ſti- 
mulus, that their doſe may gradually be increaſed to an aſtoniſh- 


mg 


Aar. II. 2, is 


7. Theſe pains from exceſs of motion are attended with in- 
creaſed heat of the whole, or of the affected part, and a ſtrong 
quick pulſe; the pains. from defect of motion are attended with 
cold extremities, and a weak pulſe z which is alſo generally more 
frequent than natural, but not always ſo. 


en, Part 
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ing quantity, ſuch as otherwiſe would inſtantly deſtroy life ; as 
is trequently ſeen in thoſe, who accuſtom themſelves to the daily 
uſe of alcohol and opium; and it would ſeem, that theſe un- 

fortunate people become diſeaſed as ſoon as they .omit their uſual - 
potations; and that the conſequent gout, dropſy, palſy, or pim- 
pled face, occur from the dehility occaſioned from the want of 

accuſtomed ſtimulus, or to ſome change in the contractile fi- 

bres, which requires the continuance or increaſe of it. Whence 
the N neceſſary to be obſerved are mentioned in Sect. 
XII. 7. d. ä F 'F 


11. It is probable, that ſome of the articles in the ſubſequent 
catalogue do not induce intoxication, though they have been 
eſteemed to do ſoz as tobacco, hemlock, nux vomica, ſtaviſa- 
gria; and on this account ſhould rather belong to other arrange- 
ments, as to the ſecernentia, or ſorbentia, or invertentia. 


II. 1. Externally the application of heat, as the warm bath, 
by its ſtimulus on the ſkin excites the excretory ducts of the 
perſpirative glands, and the mouths of the lymphatics, which 
open on its ſui face, into greater action; and in, conſequence ' | 
many other irritative motions, which are aſſociated with them. 
To this inereaſed action is added pleaſurable ſenſation, which 
adds further activity to the fyitem ; and thus many kinds of pain 
receive relief from this additional atmoſphere of heat. 

The uſe of a warm bath of about 96 or 98 degrees of heat, 
far halt an hour once a day for three or four months, I have 
known of great ſervice to weak people, and is perhaps the leaſt 
noxious of all unaatural ſtimuli; which however, like all other 
great excitement, may be carricd to excels, as complained of by 
the ancients. Ihe unmeaning application of the words relax 
ation and bracing to warm and cold baths has much prevented 
the uſe of this grateful ſtimulus; and the miſuſe of the term 
warm-bath, when applied to baths colder than the body, as ta 
thoſe of Buxton and Matlock, and to artificial baths of leſs than 
9o degrees of heat, which ought to be termed gold ones, has 
| contributed to miſlead the unwary in their application, | 
| The ſtimulus of wine, or ſpice, or falt, increaſes the heat of 
the ſyſtem by increaſing all or ſome of the ſecretions ; and hence 
| the ſtreugth is diminiſhed afterwards by the loſs of fluids, as 
well as by the increaſed action of the fibres. But the ſtimulus 
of the warm<þath ſupplies heat rather than produces it; and ra- 
ther fills the ſyſtem by increaſed abſorption, . than empties it hy 
increaſed ſecretion ; and —— be employed with advan- 
tage in almoſt all caſes of K ty with cold — 
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In theſe caſes a bath much beneath 98 degrees, as of 80 or 


85, might do injury; as being a cold-bath compared with the 


heat of the body, though ſuch a bath is generally called a warm 
one 


. The activity of the ſyſtem thus produced by a bath of 98 de- 
row of heat, or upwards, does not ſeem to render the patients 
table to take cold, when they come out of it; for the ſyſtem is 
lefs inclined to become torpid than before, as the warmth thus 
acquired by communication, rather than by increaſed action, 
continues long without any conſequent chillnefs. Which ac- 
cords with the obſervation of Dr. Fordyce, mentioned in Sup. 


I. 5. 1. who ſays, that thoſe who are confined ſome time in an 


atmoſphere of 120 or 130 degrees of heat, do not feel cold or 
look pale on coming into a temperature of 3o or 40 degrees; 
which would produce great paleneſs and ſenſation of coldneſs 
in thoſe, who had been ſometime confined in an atmoſphere 


of only 86 or 90 degrees of heat. Treatiſe on Simple Fever, 


p. 168. 

Hence heat, where it can be confined on a torpid part along 
with moiſture, as on a ſcrophulous tumour, will contribute to 
produce ſuppuration or reſolution. This is done by applying 
a warm poultice, which ſhould be frequently repeated; or a 
plaſter of reſin, wax, or fat; or by covering the part with oiled 
ſilk; both which laſt prevent the perſpirable matter from eſ- 
caping as well as the heat of the part, as theſe ſubſtances repel 
moiſture, and are bad conductors of heat. Another great uſe 
of the ſtimulus of heat is by applying it to torpid ulcers, which 
are generally termed ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic, and are much 


eaſier inclined to heal, when covered with ſeveral folds of flan- 


nel. . | 

Mr. —— had for many months been afflicted with an ulcer 
in perinzo, which communicated with the urethra, through 
which a part of his urine was daily evacuated with conſiderable 
pain; and was reduced to a great degree of debility. He uſed 
a hot- bath of 96 or 98 degrees of heat every day for half an 


hour during about fix months. By this agreeable ſtimulus re- 


peated thus at uniform times not only the ulcer healed, contra- 


ry to the expectation of his friends, but he acquired greater 
health and ſtrength, than he had for ſome years previouſly ex- 


perienced. | 


Mrs. —— was affected with tranſient pains, which were call- 


ed nervous ſpaſms, and with great fear of diſeaſes, which ſhe 
did not labour under, with cold extremities, and general debi- 
lity. She uſed a hot-bath every other day of 96 degrees of _ 
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for about four months, and recovered a ſtate of health, 
with greater ſtrength and courage, than the had poſſeſſed for 
—_ months before. 
r. Z. a gentleman about 65 years ef age, who had lived 
rather intemperately in reſpe& to vinous potation, and had for 
many years had annual viſits of the gout, which now became ir- 
regular, and he appeared to be loſing his ſtrength, and begin- 
ning to feel the effects of age. He uſed a bath, as hot as was 
agreeable to his ſenſations, twice a week for about a year and 
half, and greatly recovered his health and ſtrength with leſs fre- 
2 and leſs violent returns of regular gout, and is now near 
o years of age. | | 

When Dr. Franklin, the American philoſopher, was in Eng- 
land many years ago, I recommended to him the uſe of a warm- 
bath twice a week to prevent the too ſpeedy acceſs of old age, 
which he then thought that he felt the approach of, and I have 
been informed, that he continued the uſe of it till near his death, 
which was at an advanced age. 

All theſe patients were adviſed not to keep themſelves warm- 
er than their uſual habits, after they came out of the bath, whe- 
ther they went into bed or not; as the deſign was not to pro- 
mote perſpiration, which weakens all conſtitutions, and ſeldom 
is of ſervice to any. Thus a flannel ſhirt, particularly if it be 
worn in warm weather, occaſions weakneſs by ſtimulating the 
ſkin by its points inta too great action, and producing heat in 
conſequence ; and occaſions emaciation by increaſing the diſ- 
charge of perſpirable matter; and in both theſe reſpects differs 
from the effect of warm bathing, which communicates heat to 
the ſyſtem at the ſame time that it ſtimulates it, and cauſes ab- 
ſorption mare than exhalation. 

2. The effect of the paſſage of an electrie ſhock through a 
paralytic limb in canſing. it to contract, beſides the late experi- 
ments of Galvani and Volta on frogs, intitle it to be claſſed 
amangſt univerſal ſtimulants. Electric ſhocks frequently re- 
peated daily for a week or two remove chronical pains, as the 
pleurodyne chronica, Claſs I. 2. 4. 14. and other chronic pains, 
which are termed rheumatic, probably by promoting the abſorp- 
tion of ſome extravaſated material, Scrophulous tumours are 
ſometimes abſorbed, and ſometimes brought to ſuppurate by 
paſſing electric ſhocks through them daily for two or three 
weeks. 

Miſs —, a young lady about eight years of age, had a 
ſwelling about the ſize of a pigeon's egg on her neck a little 
below her ear, which long continued in an indolent ſtate, Thir- 
ty or forty ſmall electric ſhocks were paſſed through it once or 

| twice 
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twice a day for two or three weeks, and it then ſuppurated and 
mealed without difficulty. For this operation the conted jar of 
the electric machine had on its top an electrometer, which mea- 
ſured the ſhocks by the approhch of a braſs knob, which com- 
municated with the external coating; to another, which commu- 
nicated with the internal one, and their diſtance was adjuſted by 
= ſcrew. So that the ſhocks were ſo fmall as net to alarm the 
child, and the accumulated electricity was frequently diſcharged, 
us the wheel continued turning. The tumour was incloſed be- 
4ween two other braſs knobs, which were fixed on wires, which 
paſſed through glaſs tubes, the tubes were cemented in two 
grooves on a board, ſo that at one end they were nearer each 
other than at the other, and the knobs were puſhed out fo far as 
exactly to include the tumour, as deſcribed in the annexed plate, 
which is about half the ſiae of che original apparatus. 
Inflammations of the eyes without ſever are frequently cured 
by taking a ſtream of very ſmall cleric ſparks from them, or 
giving the electric ſparks to them, once or twice a day for a 
week or two; that is, the new veſſels, which conftitute inflam- 
mation in theſe inirritable conſtitutions, are abſorbed by the ac- 
tivity of the abſorbents induced by the ſtimulus of the electric 
auta. For this operation the eaſieſt method is to fix a pointed 
Ve ire to a tick of ſealing wax, or to an inſulating handle of glaſs, 
one end of this wire communicates with the prime conductor, 
and the point 1s approached near the inflamed eye m every di- 


III. Externally the application of ether, and of eſſential oils, 
as of cloves or cinnamon, ſeem to poſſeſs a genbral ftimulatmg 
effect. As they inſtantly relieve tooth- ach, and hiocongh, when 
theſe pains are not in violent degree; and eamphor in large doſes 
3s ſaid to produce intoxication; this effect however I have not 
been witneſs to, and have reafon to doubt. pH 35 
- The manner in which ether and the effential oil operate 
the ſyſtem when applied externally, is a curious queſtion, a8 
ꝓain is fo immediately reheved by them, that they muſt ſeem to 
penetrate by the great fluidity or expanfive property of a part of 
them, as of their odoriferous exhtlation or vapour, and that they 
thus ſtimulate the torpid part, and not by their being taken up 
hy the abſorbent veſſels, and carried thither by the long courſe 
of circulation; nor is it probable, that theſe pains are relieved 
by the ſympathy of the torpid membrane with the external ſkin, 
' which is thus ſtimulated into action as it does hot ſucceed, un- 
Jeſs it is applied over the pained part. Thus there appears to 
de three different modes by which extratieous bodies ws - 
8 1 | introduce 
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introduced into the ſyſtem, beſides that of abſorption. 1ſt. By 
ethereal tranſition, as heat and „ 2d. by chemical at- 


traction, as oxygen; and 3d. by ex 
eſſential oils. 10 1 ih 


TV.- The perpetual neceflity of the mixture of oxygen 
with the blood in the lungs evinces, that it muſt act as a ſti- 
mulus to the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, as the motions of the heart 
and arteries preſently ceaſe, when animals are immerſed in airs 
which poſſels no oxygen. It may alſo ſubſequently anſwer 
another important purpoſe, as it probably affords the material 
for the production of the ſenſorial power; which is ſuppoſed 
to be ſecreted in the brain or medullary part of the nerves; 
and that the perpetual demand of this fluid in reſpiration is oc- 
caſioned by the ſenſorial power, which is ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced from it, being too ſubtle to be long confined in any part 
of the ſyſtem, | | 

Another proof of the ſtimulant quality of oxygen appears 
from the increaſed acrimony, which the matter of a common 
abſceſs poſſeſſes, after it has been expoſed to the air of the at- 
moſphere, but not before ; and probably all other contagious 
matters owe their fever-producing property to having been con- 
verted into acids by their union with oxygen, 8 

As oxygen penetrates the fine moiſt membranes of the Air- 
veſſels of the lungs, and unites with the blood by a chemicalst- 
traction, as is ſeen to happen, when blood is drawn into a baſon, 
the lower ſurface of the craſſamentum is of a very dark red fo 
long as it is covered from the air by the upper. furface, but be- 
comes florid in a ſhort time on its being expoſed to the atmoſ- 
phere; the manner of its introduction into the ſyſtem is not 
probably by animal abſorption but by chemical attraction,” in 
which circumſtance it differs from the fluids before mentioned 
both of heat and electricity, — ether on eſſential _ * 

As oxygen has the property of paſſing through moiſt animal 
— as firſt diſcovered by the great Dr. Prieſtley, it is 
probable it might be of uſe in vibices, and petechiæ in fevers, 
and in other bruiſes; if the ſkin over thoſe parts was kept moiſt 
by warm water, and covered with oxygen gas by means of an 
inyerted glaſs, or even by expoſing the parts thus moiſtened to 
the at ere, as the dark coloured extravaſated blood might 
thus become florid, and by its increaſe of ſtimulus facilitate its 
reabſorption, | 

Two weak patients, to whom I gave oxygen gas in as pure 
a ſtate as it can eaſily be procured from Exeter manganeſe, and 
in the quantity of about four gallons a day, feemed to — — 

| | K , 


Ve Vapour, as ether and 
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freſhed, and ſtronger, and to look better immediately after 
reſpiring it, and gained ſtrength in a ſhort time. Two others, 
one of whom laboured under a confirmed hydrothorax, and the 
other under a permanent and uniform difficulty of reſpiration, 
were not refreſhed, or in any way ſerved by the uſe of oxygen 
in the above quantity of four gallons a day for a fortnight, 
which I aſcribed to the inirritability of the diſeaſed lungs. For 
'other cafes the reader is referred to the publications of D.. Bed. 
does; Conſiderations on the Uſe of Factitious Airs, ſold by 
Johnſon, London. 

Its effects would probably have been greater in reſpeR to the 
quantity breathed, if it had been given iu a dilute ſtate, mixed 
with 10 or 20 times its quantity of atmoſpheric air, as otherwife 
much of it returns by expiration without being deprived of its 
quality, as may be ſeen by the perſon breathing on the flame of 
a candle, which it enlarges. See the Treatiſe of Dr. Beddoes 
above mentioned. 


V. Thoſe paſſions, which are attended with pleaſurable ſen- 
ſation, excite the ſyſtem into increaſed action in conſequence of 
that ſenſation, as joy, and love, as is ſeen by the fluſh of the 
ſkin. Thoſe paſſions, which are attended with diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation, produce torpor in general by the expence of ſenſorial 
power occafioned by inactive pain ;; unleſs volition be excited 
in conſequence of the painful ſenſation ; and in that caſe an in- 
creaſed activity of the ſyſtem occurs; thus paleneſs and coldneſs 
are the conſequence of fear, but warmth and redneſs are the 
conſequence of anger. 


VI. Beſides the exertions of the ſyſtem occaſioned by in- 
creafed ſtimuli, and conſequent irritation, and by the paſſions of 
the mind above deſcribed, the increaſed actions occaſioned by 
exerciſe belong to this article. Theſe may be divided into the 
actions of the body in conſequence of volition, which is generally 
termed labour; or ſecondly, in conſequence of agreeable ſen- 
ſation, which is termed play or ſport; thirdly, the exerciſe oc- 
caſioned by agitation, as in a carriage or on horſeback ; fourthly, 
that of friction, as with a bruſh or hand, ſo much uſed in the 
baths of Turkey ; and laſtly, the exerciſe of ſwinging. 

The firſt of theſe modes of exerciſe is , carried to 
great exceſs even amongſt our own labourers, and more ſo under 
the laſh of ſlavery ; ſo that the body becomes emaciated and 
finks under either the preſent hardſhips, or by a premature old 
age. "The ſecond mode of exerciſe is ſeen in the play of all 
young animals, as kittens, and puppies, and children; and by 
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ſo neceſſary to their health as well as to their pleaſure, that thoſe 
children, which are too much confined from it, not only be- 
come pale · faced and bloated, with tumid bellies, and conſe- 
quent worms, but are liable to get habits of unnatural actions, 
as twitching of their limbs, or of ſome parts of their counte- 
nance; together with an ill-humoured or diſcontented mind. 

Agitation in a carriage or on horſeback, as it requires ſome 
little voluntary exertion to preſerve the body perpendicular, but 
much leſs voluntary exertion than in walking, ſeems the beſt 
adapted to invalids; who by theſe means obtain exerciſe princi- 
pally by the ſtrength of the horſe, and do not therefore too much 
exhauſt their own ſenſorial power. The uſe of friction with a 
bruſh or hand, for half an hour or longer morning and evening, 
is ſtill better adapted to thoſe, who are reduced to extreme de- 
bility; and none of their own ſenſorial power is thus expended, 
and affords ſomewhat like the warm-bath activity without ſelf 
exertion, and is uſed as a luxury after warm bathing in many 
parts of Aſia. 

Another kind of exerciſe is that of ſwinging, which requires 
ſome exertion to keep the body perpendicular, or pointing towards 
the center of the ſwing, but is at the ſame time attended with a 
degree of vertigo; and is deſcribed in Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. IV. 2. 
I. 10. Sup. I. 3. and 15. ä 

The neceſſity of much exerciſe has perhaps been more inſiſted 
upon by phyſicians, than nature ſeems to demand. Few animals 
exerciſe themſelves ſo as to induce viſible ſweat, unleſs urged to 
it by mankind, or by fear, or hunger. And numbers of people 
in our market-towns, of ladies particularly, with ſmall fortunes, 
live to old age in health, without any kind of exerciſe of body, 
or much activity of mind. | 

In ſummer weak people cannot continue too long in the air, if 
it can be done without fatigue ; and in winter they ſhould go 


out ſeveral times in a day for a few minutes, uſing the cold ar 


like a cold-bath, to invigorate and render them more hardy. 


III. CaTaLoGUE OF THE INCITANTIA. 


I. Papaver ſomniferum; poppy, opium. 

Alcohol, wine, beer, cyder. 

Prunus lauro-ceraſus ; laurel, diſtilled water from the leaves. 

Prunus ceraſus; black cherry, diſtilled water from the kernels. 

Nicotiana tabacum ; tobacco? the eſſential oil, decoction of 
the leaf. ; 

Atropa 
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Atropa belladona; deadly nightſhade, the berries. 


Datura ſtramoneum; thorn- apple, the fruit boiled n 
2 — reticulatus ; henbane, the ſeeds and leaves, 
| — — ; tongue. 
55 permum, cocculus ; Indian berry. 
Amygdalus amarus ; bitter almond. 
Cicuta; hemlock, Conium er 
Strychnos nux vomica ? 
inium ſtavilagria? 


u. — 
IV. * 0 
V. Paffions of love, joy, anger. 

Ft, Labour, play, n | 


| Art. III. 
3 FECERNENTIA. 


N 


I, Tuben THINGS which increaſe the irritative motidia, 
which conftitute ſecretion, are termed ſecernentia ; which are 


45 various as the glands, which they ſtimulate into action. 


1. Diaphotetics, as aromatic vegetables, efſential oils, ether, 
wvoledle aledi, neutral ſalts, antimonial preparations, exterm 
Feat, Sxereiſs, friction, cold water for a time with ſubſequem 


warmth, bliſters, electric fluid. 


by Sialagogues, as  moerury internally, and 1 22 exter- 
nally. 


E ts, as onions, gum ammoniac, ſeticki 
4 . * — — pulmonary pigs 
tion, and perhaps the pulmonary macus. N 


4. Diuretics, as neutral a e ae, balls, re 
aparagus cantharides, 


8. — 


mmm em 
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5. Cathartics of the mild kind, as ſena, jalap, nevtral fats, 


manna. "They increaſe the ſcereiions of bile, pancreatic Juice, 
and inteſtinal mucus. 


6. The mucus of the bladder i is increaſed by cantharides, and 
perhaps by on of datportine. 


7. The mucus of the rectum by aloe internally, by aten 


and ſuppoſitories eng rt 


8. The mucus of the cellular membrane 1 is . | 
ters and el 


9. The mucus of de noſtrils le increaſed by Selene * the 
milder kind, as marum, common tnutf. 


10. The ſecretion of tears is increaſed by valable adds, the 
vapour of omons, by grief, and joy. 


11. All thoſe medicines inereaſe the heat of the body, and 
remove thoſe pains, which originate from a defect of motion Th 
the veſſels which perform ſecretien; as pepper produces a glow 
on the ſkin, and balfam ot Peru is faid to relieve the flatulent 
cholic, But theſe medicines differ from the preceding elals, as 
they neither induce coſtiveneſs nor deep coloured urine in theit 
uſual doſe, nor intoxication in any doſe, 


' 72. Vet if any of theſe are uſed unneceſſarily, it is obvious, 
like the incitantia, that they muſt contribute to en our lives 
by ſooner rendering peculiar parts of the ſtem diſcbedient to 
their natural ſtimu, Of thoſe in &aily uſe the great excels of 
common {alt is probably the moſt pernicious, as it enters all our 
tookery, and is probably ene cauſe of ſerophula, and of ſea- 
ſcurvy, when joined with other cauſes of debility. See Botanit 
Garden, Part IH. Canto IV. line 221. Spices taken to exeeſs 
by ſtimulating the ſtomach, and the veſſels of the ſkin by aſſo 
ciation, into unneceſſary ion, contribute to weaken theſe 
parts of the ſyſtem, but are * leſs noxious than the ge- 
neral uſe of ſo much ſalt. 


II. OssrRVATrloxs on THE SECERNENTIA. 


I. 1. Some of the medicines of this claſs produce abforption 
o bee cee though their prineipal effect is exerted on the 


ſecerning 


w 
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ſecerning part of our ſyſtem. We ſhall have occaſion to ob. 
ſerve a ſimilar circumſtance in the next claſs of medicines 
termed Sorbentia; as of theſe ſome exert their effects ina 
ſmaller degree on the ſecerning ſyſtem. Nor will this ſurpriſe 
any one, who has obſerved, that all natural objects are preſent- 
ed to us in a ſtate of combination; and that hence the materials, 
which produce theſe different effects, are frequently found mingled 
in the ſame vegetable, Thus the pure aromatics increaſe the 
action of the veſſels, which ſecrete the perſpirable matter; and 
the pure aſtringents increaſe the action of the veſſels, which ab- 
ſorb the mucus from the lungs, and other cavities of the body; 
hence it muſt happen, that nutmeg, which poſſeſſes both theſe 
qualities, ſhould have the double effect above mentioned. 
Other drugs have this double effect, and belong either to the 
claſs of Secernentia or Sorbentia, according to the doſe in 
which they are exhibited, Thus a ſmall doſe of alum increaſes 
abſorption, and induces coſtiveneſs ; and a large one increaſes 
the ſecretions into the inteſtinal canal, and becomes cathartic. 
And this accounts for the conftipation of the belly left after the 
purgatiye quality of rhubarb ceaſes, for it increaſes abſorption 
in a ſmaller doſe, and ſecretion in a greater. Hence when a part 
of the larger doſe is carried out of the habit by ſtools, the ſmall 
quantity which remains induces coſtiveneſs. Hence rhubarb 
Exhibited in ſmall doſes, as 2 or 3 grains twice a day, ſtrength- 
ens the ſyſtem by increaſing the action of the abſorbent veſſels, 
and of the inteftinal canal, | h "20 


2. Diaphoretics. The perſpiration is a ſecretion from the 
blood in its paſſage through the capillary veilels, as other ſecre- 
tions are produced in the termination of the arteries in the va- 
rious glands. After this ſecretion the blood loſes its florid co- 
lour, which it regains in its paſſage through the lungs ; which 
evinces that ſomething beſides water is ſecreted on the ſkins of 
animals. | 

No ſtatical experiments can aſcertain the quantity of our 
perſpiration; as a continued abſorption of the moiſture of the 
atmoſphere exiſts at the ſame time both by the cutaneous and 
pulmonary lymphatics. | 


i 


3 Every gland is capable of being excited into greater ex- 
ertions by an appropriated ſtimulus applied either by its mixture 
with the blood immediately to the ſecerning veſſels, or applied 
externally to its excretory duct. Thus mercury internally 
promotes an increaſed falivation, and pyrethrum externally ap- 


plied to the excretory ducts of the falival glands. Aloes * 
: te 
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late the rectum internally mixed with the circulating blood; and 
ſea-ſalt by injection externally. Now as the capillaries, which 
ſecrete the perſpirable matter, lie near the ſurface of the body, 
the application of external heat acts immediately on their excre- 
tory ducts, and promotes perſpiration ; internally thoſe drugs 
which poſſeſs a fragrant eſſential oil, or ſpiritous rector, pro- 
duce this effect, as the aromatic vegetables, of which the num- 
ber is very great. ; 


4. It muſt be remembered, that a due quantity of ſome 
aqueous vehicle muſt be given to ſupport this evacuation z other- 
wiſe a burning heat without much viſible ſweat muſt be the 
conſequence, When the ſkin acquires a degree of heat much 


above 108, as appears by Dr. Alexander's experiments, no vi- 


ſible ſweat is produced ; which is owing to the great heat of the 
ſkin evaporating it as haftily, as it is ſecreted; and, where the 
ſweat is ſecreted in abundance, its evaporation cannot carry off 
the exuberant heat, like the vapour of boiling water; becauſe 


a great part of it is wiped off, or abſorbed by the bed - clothes; 


or the air about the patient is not changed ſufficiently often, as 
it becomes ſaturated with the perſpirable matter. And hence 
it is probable, that the waſte of perſpirable matter is as great, 
or greater, when the ſkin is hot and dry, as when it ſtands 
in 2 on the ſkin; as appears from the inextinguiſhable 
thir > 
Hence Dr. Alexander found, that when the heat of the body 


was greater than 108, nothing produced ſweats but repeated 


draughts of cold water ; and of warm fluids, when the heat 
was much below that degree. And that cold water which pro- 
cured ſweats inſtantaneouſly when the heat was above 108, 
ſtopped them as certainly when it was below that heat; and 
that flannels, wrung out of warm water and» wrapped round 
2 legs and thighs, were then moſt certainly productive of 
weats. 


5: The diaphoretics are all ſaid to ſucceed much better, if 


given early in the morning, about an hour before ſun- riſe, than 
at any other time; which is owing to the great excitability of 
every part of the ſyſtem after the ſenſorial power has been ac- 


cumulated during fleep. In thoſe, who have hectic fever, or 


the febricula, or nocturnal fever of debility, the morning ſweats 
are owing to the decline of the fever- fit, as explained in Sect. 
XXXII. 9. In ſome of theſe patients the ſweat does not occur 
till they awake; becauſe then the ſyſtem is ſtill more excitable 
than ducing ſleep, becauſe the aſſiſtance of the voluntary power 

in 
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in reſpiration facilitates the general cireulation. See Claſs I. 
2. I. 3. : ' 2 | | 


6. It muſt de obferved, that the flein is very dry and hard to 
the touch, where the abſorbents, which open on its ſurface, de 
not act; as in ſome dropfies, and other diſeaſes attended with 
great thirſt, This dryneſs, and fhrivelled - appearance, and 
roughneſs, are * to the mouths of the abſorbents being 
empty of their accuſtomed fluid, and is diſtinguiſhable from the 
dryneſs of the ſkin above mentioned · in the hot fits of fever, by 
its not being attended with heat. « 

As the heat of the ſlein in the uſual temperature of the air al- 
ways evinces an increafed perſpiration, whether viſtble or not, 
the heat being produced along with the inoreaſe of ſeorotion; it 
follows, that a defect of perſpiration can only exiſt, when the 
ſkin is cold. L e 


7. Volatile aicali is a very powerful diaphoretie, and particu- 
larly if exhibited in wine-whey; 20 drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn 
every half hour in half a pint of wine-whey, if the patient be 
kept in a moderately warm bed, will in a few hours elicit moſt 

e ſweats. | 5 | 

Neutral ſalts promote inviſible perſpiration, when the ſkin is 
not warmed much externally, as is evineed from the great 
thirſt, which ſucceeds a meal of falt proviſions, as of red her- 
rings. When theſe are ſufficiently diluted with water, and the 
ſkin kept warm, copious {ſweats without tnflaming the habit, 
are the conſequence. Half an ounce of vinegar ſaturated with 
volatile alcali, taken every hour or two hours, well anſwers this 


purpoſe; and is preferable perhaps in general to all others, where 


ſweating is advantageous. Boerhaave mentions one cured of 2 
fever by eating red-herrings or anchovies, which, with repeated 
draughts of warm water or tea, would I ſuppoſe produce copious - 
perſpiration. | 
Antimonial preparations have alſo been of late much uſed 
with great advantage as diaphoretics. For the hiftory and uſe 
of theſe preparations I ſhall refer the reader to the late writers 


on the Materia Medica, only obſerving that the ſtomach be- 


comes ſo ſoon habituated to its ſtimulus, that the ſecond doſe 
may be conſiderably increaſed, if the firſt had no operation. 
here it is adviſable to procure copious ſweats, the eme- 
tics, as ipecacuanha, joined with opiates, as in Dover's powder, 
produce this effect with greater certainty than the above. 
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8. We muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without obſerving, that 
perſpiration is deſigned to keep Ge Kn flexile, as the tears are 
intended to clean and lubricate the eye; and that neither of theſe 
fluids can be conſidered as excretions in their natural ſtate, but 
as ſecretions. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. And that therefore the 
principal uſe of diaphoretic medicines is to warm the ſkin, and 
thence in conſequence to produce the natural degree of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration in languid habits, | 


. When the ſkin of the extremities is cold, which is always 


a ſign of preſent debility, the digeſtion becomes frequently im- 


paired by aſſociation, and cardialgia or heartburn is induced 


from the vinous or acetous fermentation of the aliment. In 
this diſeaſe diaphoretics, which have been called cordials, by 
their action on the ſtomach reſtore its exertion, and that of the 
cutaneous capillaries by their affociation with it, and the ſkin 
becomes warm, and the digeftion more vigorous, 


10. But a bliſter acts with more permanent and certain effect 


by ſtimulating a part of the ſkin, and thence affecting the whole 


of it, and of the ſtomach by aſſociation, and thence removes 
the moſt obſinate heartburns and vomitings. From this the 
principal uſe of bliſters is underſtood, which is to invigorate 


the exertions of the arterial and lymphatic veſſels of the ſkin, 
producing an increaſe of inſenſible perſpiration, and of eutane- 


ous abſorption ; and to increaſe the action of the ſtomach, and 
the conſequent power of digeſtion; and thence by ſympathy to 
excite all the other irritative motions; hence they relieve pains 
of the cold kind, which originate from defect of motion; not 
from their introducing a greater pain, as ſome have imagined, 
but by ſtimulating the torpid veſſels into their uſual action 


and thence increaſing the action and conſequent warmth of the 


whole ſkin, and of all the parts which are aſſociated with it. 


II. 1, Sjalagogues. The preparations of mercury conſiſt 
of a ſolution or corroſion of that metal by-ſome acid; and, when 
the doſe is known, it is probable that they are all equally efhca- 
cious, As their principal uſe is in the cure of the venereal diſ- 


eaſe, they will be mentioned in the catalogue amongſt the ſor- 
bentia, Where ſalivation is intended, it is much forwarded by 
a warm room and warm clothes; and prevented by expoſing the 
patient to his uſual habits of cool air and dreſs, as the mercury 


is then more liable to go off by the bowels, 
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2. Any acrid drug, as pyrethrum, held in the mouth acts as 


a ſialagogue externally by ſtimulating the excretory ducts of the 


falivary glands ; and the ſiliqua hirſuta applied externally to the 
parotid gland, and even hard ſubſtances in the ear, are faid to 


have the ſame effect. Maſtich chewed in the mouth emulges 


the ſalivary glands. | 


3. The unwiſe cuſtom of chewing and ſmoaking tobaceo for 
many hours in a day not only injures the ſalivary glands, pro- 
ducing dryneſs in the mouth when this drug is not uſed, but ! 


ſuſpect that it alſo produces ſchirrhus of the pancreas. The uſe 


of tobacco in this immoderate degree injures the power of di- 


geſtion, by occafioning the patient to ſpit out that ſaliva, which 


he ought to ſwallow; and hence produces that flatulency, 
which the vulgar unfortunately take it to prevent. The mucus, 
which is brought from the "ae by hawking, ſhould be ſpit 
out, as well as that coughed up from the lungs ; but that which 
comes ſpontaneouſly into the mouth from the ſalivary glands, 
ſhould be ſwallowed, mixed with our food or alone for & pur- 
poſes of digeſtion. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 7. 


III. 1. Expectorants are ſuppoſed to increaſe the ſecretion of 


mucus in the branches of the windpipe, or to increaſe the per- 
ſpiration of the lungs ſecreted at the terminations of the bron- 


Chial artery. 


2. If any thing promotes expectoration toward the end of pe- 


Tipneumonies, when the inflammation is reduced by bleeding 


and gentle cathartics, ſmall repeated bliſters about the cheſt, 
with tepid aqueous and mucilaginous or oily liquids, are more 
advantageous than the medicines generally enumerated under 


this head; the bliſters by ſtimulating into action the veſſels of 
the ſkin produce by aſſociation a greater activity of thoſe of the 


mucous membrane, which lines the branches of the windpipe, 
and air-cells of the lungs; and thus after evacuation they pro- 
mote the abſorption of the mucus and conſequent healing of the 
inflamed membrane, while the diluting liquids prevent this mu- 
cus from becoming too viſcid for this purpoſe, or facilitate its 
Expuition. | | 
Bliſters, one at a time, on the ſides or back, or on the ſter- 
num, are alſo uſeful towards the end of peripneumonies, by pre- 


venting the 3 acceſs of cold fit, and thence preventing 


the hot fit by their ſtimulus on the ſkin; in the ſame manner as 
five drops of laudanum by its ſtimulus on the ſtomach. For 
the increaſed actions of the veſſels of the ſkin or ſtomach ex- 
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cite a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
and thus prevent the torpor of the other parts of the ſyſtem'; 
' which, when patients are debilitated, is ſo liable to return in the 
evening,» 00 7 | 


3. Warm bathing is of great ſervice towards the end of pe- 
ripneumony to promote expeQoration, eſpecially in thoſe chil- 
dren who drink too little aqueous fluids, as it gently increaſes 
the action of the pulmonary capillaries by their conſent with the 
cutaneous ones, and ſupplies the ſyſtem with aqueous fluid, and 
thus dilutes the ſecreted mucus. . 

Some have recommended oil externally around the cheſt, as 
well as internally, to proniote expectoration; and upon the noſe, 
when its mucous membrane is inflamed, as in common ca- 
tarrh. | 


IV. 1. Diuretics. If the ſkin be kept warm, moſt of theſe 
medicines promote ſweat inſtead of urine; and if their doſe is 
enlarged, moſt of them become cathartic. Hence the neutral 
ſalts are uſed in general for all theſe purpoſes. "Thoſe indeed, 
which are compoſed of the vegetable acid, are molt generally 
uſed as ſudorifics ; thoſe with the nitrous acid as diuretics ; and 
thoſe with the vitriolic acid as cathartics: while thoſe united 
with the marine acid enter our common nutciment, as àa more 
general ſtimulus. All theſe increaſe the acrimony of the urine, 
hence it is retained a leſs time in the bladder; and in conſe- 
quence leſs of it is reabſorbed into the ſyſtem, and the apparent 
quantity is greater, as more is evacuated from the bladder; 
but it is not certain from thence, that a greater quantity is ſe- 
creted by the kidnies. Hence nitre, and other neutral ſalts, 
are erroneouſly given in the gonorrhcea ; as they augment the 
pain of making water by their ſtimulus on the excoriated or in- 
flamed urethra. They are alſo erroneouſly given in catarrhs or 
coughs, where the diſcharge is too thin — 
creaſe the frequency of coughing. 


2. Balſam of Copaiva is thought to promote urine more than 
the other native balſams ; and common reſin is ſaid to act as a 

werful diuretic in horſes. Theſe are alſo much recommended 
in gleets, and in fluor albus, perhaps more than they deſerve ;z 
they give a violet ſmell to the urine, and hence probably in- 
creaſe the ſecretion of it. | Et 7 

Calcined egg-ſhells are ſaid to promote urine, perhaps from 
the phoſphoric acid they contain. | | $$ 70 


vol. II. n : 3. Cold 


ſaline, as they in- : 
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3. Cold air and cold water will increaſe the quantity of urine 
by decreaſing the abſorption from the bladder z and neutral and 
alcalious ſalts and cantharides by ſtimulating the neck of the 
bladder to diſcharge the urine as ſoon as ſecreted; and alcohol 
as gin and rum at the beginning of intoxication, if the body be 
-kept cool, occaſion much urine by inverting the urinary Sa 
-phatics, and thence pouring a fluid into the bladder, which never 
-paſſed the kidnies. But it is probable, that thoſe medicines, 
-which give a ſcent to the urine, as the balſams and reſins, but 
particularly aſparagus and garlic, are the only drugs, which 
truly increaſe the ſecretion of the kidnies. Alcohol how- 
ever, uſed as above mentioned, and perhaps great doſes of 
tincture of cantharides, may be conſidered as draftic diuretics, 
us they pour a fluid into the bladder by the retrograde action of 
the lymphaties, which are in great ee ſpread about the 
neck of it. See Sect, XXIX. 3. 2 


v. Mild cathartics. The ancients believed that ſome purges 
evacuated the bile, and hence were termed Cholagogues; 
others the lymph, and were termed Hydragogues ; — that in 
mort each cathartic ſelected a peculiar humour, which it diſ- 
; —_— The moderns have too haſtily rejected this ſyſtem; 
the ſubject well deſerves further obſervation. 

; Calomel given in the doſe from ten to twenty grains, ſo as to 
[induce purging without the aſſiſtance of other drugs, appears 
to me to particularly increaſe the ſecretion of bile, and to eva- 
cuate it; aloe ſeems to increaſe the fecretion of the inteſtinal 
-mucus; and it is probable that the pancreas and ſpleen may be 
. -peculiarly ſtimulated into action by ſome other of this tribe of 
medicines; whilſt others of them may ſimply ſtimulate the in- 
teſtinal canal to -evacuate its contents, as the bile of animals. 
It muſt be remarked, that all theſe cathartic medicines are ſup- 
poſed to be exhibited in their uſual doſes, otherwiſe they be- 
Come draſtic purges, and are treated of in the Claſs of Inver- 
tentia. . | 


VI. The mucus of the bladder is ſeen in the urine, when 
cantharides have been uſed, either internally or externally, in 
ſuch doſes as to induce the ſtrangury. Spirit of turpentine 55 
ſaid to have the ſame effect. I have given above a dram of it 
twice 2 on a glaſs of water in chronic lumbago with- 
out this effect, the patient gradually recovered. 

VII. Aloe given internally .ſeems to act chiefly. on the rec- 
tum and ſphincter ani, producing teneſmus and piles. —_ 
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 acrid ſubſtances to the eye; or acrid vapours, which ſtim 
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nally in elyſters or ſuppoſitories, common ſalt ſeems to act on 
that bowel with greater certainty. But where the thread- worm 
or aſcarides exiſt, bo or 100 grains of aloes reduced to powder 
and boiled in a pint of gruel, and uſed as a clyſter twice a week 
for three months, has frequently deſtroyed them. | 


VIII. Theexterpal application of cantharides by ſtimulating 
the excretory ducts of the capillary glands produces a great ſe- 
cretion of ſubcutaneous mucus with pain and inflammation ; 
which mucaginous fluid, not being able to permeate the cuticle, 


raiſes) it up; a ſimilar ſecretion and elevation of the cuticle is 
produced by actual fire; and by cauſtic materials, as by the ap- 
plication of the juice of the root of white briony, or bruiſed 


muſtard- ſeed. Experiments are wanting to introduce ſome 


acrid application into practice inſtead of cantharides, which 


might not induce the ſtrangury. 
uſtard- ſeed alone is too acrid, and if it be ſuffered to lie on 
the ſkin many minutes is liable to produce a ſlough and conſe- 
quent ulcer, and ſhould therefore be mixed with flour when ap- 
plied to cold extremities. Volatile alkali properly diluted might 
ſtimalate the ſkin without inducing ſtrangury. | 


IX. The mild errhines are ſuch as moderately ſtimulate the 
membrane of the noſtrils, ſo as to increaſe the ſecretion of naſal 
mucus z as is ſeen in thoſe, who are habituated to take ſnuff, 
The ſtronger erthines are mentioned in Art. V. 2. 3. 


X. The ſecretion of tears is increaſed either by plying 

ate 
the excr duct of the lacrymal gland; or by applying the 
to the — and ſtim an © de of the cry 
mal ſack, as treated of in the Section on InſtinR. 

Or the ſecretion of tears is increaſed by che aſſociation of the 
motions of the excretory duct of the lacrymal fack'with ideas of 
tender pleaſure, or of hopeleſs diſtreſs, as explained in Sec. 
XVI. 8. 2. and 3. „ | | 


XI. The ſecretion of ſenſorĩal power in the brain is probably 
increaſed by opium or wine, becauſe when taken in certain 
quantity an immediate increaſe of ſtrength and activity ſucceeds 
for a time, with conſequent debility if the ae taken be ſo 
great as to intoxicate in the leaſt degree. e neceſſity of per- 
petual reſpiration ſhews, that 'the oxygen of the atmoſphere 
ſupplies the ſource of the ' ſpirit of animation; which is con- 
ſtantly expended, and is probably too fine to be long contained 

| a in 


m 2 
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in che nerves aſter its production in the brain. Whence it is 
. probable, that the reſpiration of oxygen gas mixed with com- 
mon air may increaſe the ſecretion of ſenſorial power; as in- 
deed would appear from its exhilarating effect on moſt patients, 


III. CATALOGUE OF THE SECERNENTIA.' 


I. Diaphoretics. | 
1. Amomum zinziber, ginger. work aromaticus, 
cloves. Piper indicum, pepper. Capſicum. Carda- 
momum. Pimento, myrtus pimenta. Canella alba, 
Serpentaria virginiana, ariſtolochia ſerpentaria, guaia- 
cum. Saſſafras, laurus ſaſſafras. Opium Wine. 
2. Eſſential oils of cinnamon, laurus cinnamomum. Nut- 
meg, myriſtica moſchata. Cloves, caryophyllus aroma- 
ticus. Mint, mentha. Camphor, laurus cam 


Ether 2520 | ; 

3. Volatile ſalts, as of ammoniac and of hartſhorn. Sal 

cornu cervi. | | 

4. Neutral ſalts, as thoſe with v le acid ; or with ma- 

0 acid, as common falt. Halex. Red-herring, an- 

chovy. 

5. . of antimony, as emetie tartar, antimonium 
tartarizatum, wine of antimony. James's powder, 6. 
6. External applications. Bliſters. Warm bath. Warm 
air. Exerciſe. Friction. | YI. 


7. Cold water with ſubſequent warmth. 


II. Sialagogues. Preparations of mercury, hydrargyrus. Py- VII, 
rethrum, anthemis pyrethrum, tobacco, cloves, pepper, . 
cowhage, ſtizolobium filiqua hirſuta. Maſtich, piſtacia 
Jeni | . 

III. Expectorants. . 7 | 

1. Squill, ſcilla maritima, garlic, leek, onion, allium, aſa- — 4 
foetida, ferula aſafœtida, gum ammoniac, benzoin, tar, 
pix liquida, balſam of Tolu. | 5 4 
2. THE of ſeneka, polygala ſeneka, of elicampane, inula he- 2 
enium. | 
3. Marib-mallow, althæa, coltsfoot, tuſſilago farfara, gum X. 8 
arabic, mimoſa nilotica, tragacanth, aſtragalus tra- 
gacantha. Decoction of barley, hordeum diftichon. 
2 8 = Exprelled W XI. 
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. oils. Spermaceti, ſoap. Extract of liquo- 
rice, ner: glabra. Sugar. Honey. 


4. Exter liſters. Oil. Warm bath. 


* RO diuretics, 
. Nitre, kali acetatum, les neutral cats 
: Fixed: alkali, ſoap, calcined egg- ſhells. 
3- Turpentine. Balſam of Copaiva. Refin. Olibanum, 
4. Aſparagus, garlic, wild daucus. Parſley, apium. F en- 
nel fæniculum, pareira brava, Ciſſampelos ? 
| 4 Externally cold air, cold water. + 
Alcohol, Tincture of cantharides, Opium. 


V. Mild cathartics, 
1. Sweet ſubacid fruits, Prunes, prunus domeſtica. Caſſia 
fiſtula, Tamarinds, cryſtals of tartar, unrefined ſugar. 
Manna. Honey. 
2. Whey of milk, bile of animals. | 
3. Neutral ſalts, as Glauber's ſalts, vitriolated tartar, ſea- 
water, magneſia alba, ſoap. 
4+ Gum guaiacum, Balſam of Peru. Oleum ricini, caſtor- 
dil, oil of almonds, oil of olives, ſulphur. 
1 sene, caſſia ſenna, Jalap, aloe, rhubarb, rheum 7. 


6. Cilomel, Emetic tartar, antimonium tartarizatum. 


YI. Secretion of mucus of the bladder is increaſed by cantha- 
rides, by ſpirit of turpentine ? 


vn. Secretion of mucus of the rectum is increaſed by aloe in- 
| " ternally, by various clyſters and RING exterually, 


VIII. Secretion of ſubcutaneous mucus is increaſed by bliſters 


'*.. cantharides, by application - a thin ſlice of the 
freſh root of white briony, by ſinapiſms, by root of 
; horſe-radiſh, cochlearia. armoracia. / olatile alkali. 


IX. Mild errhiney, Marjoram. Organ. Marum, to- 


X. n of tears is increaſed by vapour of fliced onion, 
of volatile alcali, By pity, or ideas of hopeleſs diſtreſs. 


XI. Secretion of ſenſorial power in the brain is probably in- 


creaſed by opium, by wine, and perhaps by oxygen 
an in reſpiration, * = 
R. 


Axr. IV. 
SORBENTIA. 


I. Trxos: THINGS 383 increaſe the 8 motions, 
which conftitute abſorption, are termed ſorbentia; and are as 
various as the abſorbent * We they ſtimulate into ac- 


tion. 


I. Cutaneous abſorption is increaſed by auſtere LAY as of 
vitriol; hence they are believed to check colliquative ſweats, 


and to check the eruption of ſmall-pox, and contribute to the 
cure pf the itch, and tinea; hence they thicken * . in the 
mouth, as lemon juice, crab: juice, ſloes. 


2. Abſorption from the mucous membrane is increafed by 
opium, and Peruvian bark, internally; by blue vitriol ex- 
ternally. Hence the expectotation in coughs, and the mucous 


diſcharge from the urethra, are thickened and leſſened. 


3. Abſorption from the cellular membrane is gere, 
0 


e mat- 
eruvian 


y 8 N N 


bitter vegetables, and by emetics, and cathartics. 
ter is and feed in ulcers by 

bark; and ſerum is abſorbed in nc by 
emetics and cathartics, 


4 Venous abſorption is increaſed by acrid vegetables; as 


Water creſs, cellery, horſe-radiſh, muſtard, Hence their uh 
in ſeasſcurvy, the vibices of ,which.are owing.to a defect of ve- 
ndus abſorption ; and by external ſtimulants, as vinegar, and 


by. electricity, and perhaps by oxygen. 


ſus Intefting! abſorption i is increaſed by aſtringent vegetables, 
as rhubarb, galls; and _ flts, as alum ; and by argil- 


* and calcareous ear . 


6. Hepatic abſorption i is increaſed by metallic files, EIT: ca- 
lomel and ſal martis are fo efficacious i in e worms, chlo- 


Fas dropſy. 


7. Venereal virus in ulcers is Wehe by the ſtimulus of 
r by the uſe of this medici ge. 


$. Veneſection, 
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8. Veneſection, | hunger, thirſt, and violent evacuitions, | 
increaſe all abſorptions; hence ſweating produces coſtiveneſs, 


9. Externally bitter aſtringent vegetables, earthy and meta}. 
lic ſalts, and gary. of promote the abſorption of the parts on 
which they are applied. | | 


10. All theſe in their uſual doſes do not increaſe the natural 
heat; but they induce coſtiveneſs, and deep coloured urine with 
earthy ſediment. | $a 

In greater doſes they invert the motions of the ſtomach an 
lacteals; and hence vomit or purge, as carduus benedictus, rhu- 
+ barb. They promote perſpiration, if the ſkin be kept warm; 
of OR tea, and teſtaceous powders, have been uſed as ſu- 

orincs, | 

The preparations of antimony vomit, purge, or ſweat, ei- 
ther according to the tity exhibited, or as a part of what is 
given is evacuated, Thus a quarter of a grain of emetic tartar 
(if well prepared) will promote a diaphoreſis, if the ſkin be kept 
warm; half a grain will procure a ſtool or two firſt, and ſweat- 
ing afterwards; and a grain will generally vomit, atid then 
purge, and laſtly ſweat the patient. In leſs quantity it is pro- 
bable, that this medicine acts like other metallic falts, as ſteel,” 
zinc, or copper in ſmall doſes; that is, that it ſtrengthens the 
ſyſtem by its ſtimulus. As camomile or rhubarb in different 

oſes vomit, or purge, or act as ſtimulants ſo as o ſtrengthen 
the ſyſtem, | 8 S4} 


H. OssERVATIOHS ON THE SORBENTIA. 


I. 1. As there is great difference in the apparent ſtructure 
of the various glands, and of the fluids which they ſelect from 
the blood, theſe glands muſt poſſeſs different kinds of irritabili- 
ty, and are therefore ſtimulated into ſtronger or unnatural ac 
tions by different articles of the materia medica, as ſhewn in 
the ſecernentia, Now as the abſorbent veſlels are likewife 
glands, and drink up or ſelect different fluids, as chyle, water, 


mucus, with a part of every different ſecretion, as a part of the 


bile, a part of the ſaliva, a part of the urine, &. it appears, 
that theſe abſorbent veſſels muſt likewiſe poſſeſs different kinds 
of irritability, and in conſequence muft require different arti- 
cles of the materia medica to excite thetn into unufual action. 
This of the ſubject has been ſo · little attended to, that the 
candid reader will find in this article a great deal to excuſe. 


* 
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It was obſerved, that ſome of the ſecernentia did in a leſs de- 
gree increaſe abſorption, from the combination of different pro- 
perties in the ſame vegetable body; for the ſame reafon ſome of 
the claſs of ſorbentia produce ſecretion in a leſs degree, as thoſe 
bitters which have alſo an aroma in their compoſition ; theſe are 


known from their increaſing the heat of the ſyſtem above its 


uſual degree. 

It muſt alſo be noted, that the actions of every part of the 
abſorbent ſyſtem are ſo aſſociated with each other, that the drugs 
which ſtimulate one branch increaſe the action of the whole; 


and the torpor or quieſcence of one branch weakens the exer- 
tions of the whole; or when one branch is excited into ſtronger 


action, ſome other branch has its actions weakened or invert- 
ed. Yet though peculiar branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem are 
ſtimulated into action by peculiar ſubſtances, there are other 
ſubſtances which ſeem to ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem, and that 
without immediately increaſing any of the ſecretions; as thoſe 
bitters which poſſeſs no aromatic ſcent, at the head of which 
ſtands the famed Peruvian bark, or cinchona. 


2. Cutaneous abſorption, I have heard of ſome experiments, 
in which the body was kept cold, and was thought to abſorb 


2 moiſture from the atmoſphere than at any other time. 
his however cannot be determined by ſtatical experiments; as 
the capillary veſſels, which ſecrete the perſpirable matter, muſt 
at the ſame time have been benumbed by the cold; and from 


their inaction there could not have been the uſual waſte of the 


ben ee of the body; and as all other muſcular exertions are beſt 
ormed, when the body poſſeſſes its uſual degree of warmth, 
it is concluſive, that the abſorbent ſyſtem ſhould likewiſe do its 
office beſt, when it is not benumbed by external cold. 

The auſtere acids, as of vitriol, lemon- juice, juice of crabs 


and ſloes, ſtrengthen digeſtion, and prevent that propenſity to 


{weat ſo uſual to weak convaleſcents, and diminiſh the colliqua- 
tive ſweats in hectic fevers; all which are owing. to their in- 
creaſing the action of the external and internal cutaneous ab- 
ſorption. Hence vitriolic acid is given in the-ſmall-pox to pre- 
vent the too haſty or too copious eruption, which it effects, by 


Increaſing the cutaneous abſorption. . Vinegar, from the quan- 


tity of alcohol which it contains, exerts a contrary effect to that 
here deſcribed, and belongs to the incitantia; as an ounce of it 
promotes ſweat, and a fluſhing of the ſkin; at the ſame time 
externally it acts as a venous abſorbent, as the lips become pale 


þy moiſtening them with it. And it is ſaid, pow taken nor; 
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nally in great and continued quantity, to induce paleneſs of the 
ſkin, and ſoftneſs of the bones. | 

The ſweet vegetable. acids, as of ſeveral ripe fruits, are 
among the torpentia; as they are leſs ſtimulating than the ge- 
neral food of this climate, and are hence uſed in inflammatory 
diſeaſes. | a: Aber | | 
Where the quantity of fluids in the ſyſtem. is much leſſened, 
as in hectic fever, which has been of ſome continuance, or in 
ſpurious peripneumony, a grain of opium given at night will 
ſometimes prevent the appearance of ſweats; which ia owing to 
the ſtimulus of opium increaſing the actions of the cutaneous 
abſorbents, more than thoſe of the ſecerning veſſels of the ſkin. 
Whence the ſecretion of perſpirable matter is not decreaſed, 
but its appearance on the ſxin is prevented by its more facile 
W „ MIT: © | 


3. There js one kind of itch, which ſeldom appears be- 
tween the fingers, is the leaſt infectious, and moſt difficult to 
eradicate, and which has its cure much facilitated by the inter- 
nal uſe of acid of vitriol, This diſeaſe conſiſts of ſmall ul- 
cers in the ſkin, which are healed by whatever increaſes the 
cutaneous abſorption: * The external application of ſulphur, 
mercury, and acrid vegetables, acts on the fame principle; for 
the animalcula, which are ſeen in theſe puſtules, are the effect, 
not the cauſe; of them; as all other ſtagnating animal fluids, 
as the ſemen itſelf, abounds with ſimilar microſcopic animals. 


4. Young children have ſometimes an eruption upon the head 
called Tinea, which 'diſcharges an acrimonious ichor inflaming 
the parts, on which it falls. This eruption I have ſeen ſubmit 
to the internal uſe of vitriolic acid, when only wheat-flour was 
applied externally. 'This kind of eruption is likewiſe 2 
ly cured by teſtaceous powders; two materials ſo widely differ- 
ent in their chemical properties, but agreeing in their power of 
promoting cutaneous abſorption. FF BEES + « 


II. Abſorption from the mucous membrane is increaſed by 
applying to its ſurface the auſtere acids, as of vitriol, lemon- 
juice, crab- juice, ſloes. When theſe are taken into the mouth, 
they immediately thicken, and at the ſame time leſſen the quan- 
tity of the ſaliva; which laſt circumſtance cannot be owing to 
their coagulating the ſaliva, but to their increaſing the abſorp- 
tion of the thinner parts of it. So alum applied to the tip of 
the tongue does not ſtop in its action there, but independent of 
its diffulion it induces coheſion and corrugation over the ny 

| mou 
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month. (Cullen's Mat. Med. Art. Aftringentia.) Which is 


is owing to the aſſociation of the motions of the parts or 


branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem with each other. 
Abſorption from the mucous membrane is increaſed by opi. 
um taken internally in ſmall dofes more than by any other me- 


dicine, as is ſeen in its thickening the expectoration in coughs, 


amd the diſcharge from the noſtrils in catarrh, and perhaps the 


diſcharge from the urethra in gonorrhea. The bark ſeems next 


in power for all theſe purpoſes, 

Externally flight ſolutions of blue vitriol, as two or three 
grains to an ounce of water, applied to ulcers of the mouth, 
or to chancres on the glans penis, more powerfully induces 
them to heal than any other material. | 

Where the lungs or urethra are inflamed to a conſiderable de- 
gree, and the abſorption is ſo great, that the mucus is already 
too thick, and adheres to the membrane from its viſcidity, opi- 
ates and bitter vegetable and auſtere acids are improper; and 
mucilaginous diluents ſhould be uſed in their ſtead with vene · 
ſection and torpentia, | 


III. 1. Abſorption from the cellular membrane, and from all 
the other cavities of the body, is too flowly performed in ſome 
conſtitutions ; hence the bloated pale complexion ; and when 
this occurs in its greateſt degree, it becomes an univerſal-drop- 
fy. Theſe habits are liable to intermittent fevers, hyſteric pa- 
roxyſms, cold extremities, indigeftion, and all the ſymptoms of 
debility. 
3 The abforbent ſyſtem is more ſubje to torpor or quieſcence 
than the ſecerning ſyſtem, both from the coldneſs of the fluids 
which are applied to it, as the moiſture of the atmoſphere, 
and from the coldneſs of the fluids which we drink; and alfo 
from its being ſtimulated only by intervals, as when we take. 
our food; whereas the ſecerning ſyſtem is perpetually excited 
1 1 by the warm circulating blood; as explained in Sect. 


2. The Peruvian bark, camomile flowers, and other bitter 
drugs, by ſtimulating this cellular branch of the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem prevents it from becoming quieſcent ; hence the cold pa- 
roxylms of thoſe agues, which ariſe from the torpor of the cel- 
Tar lympharics, are prevented, and the hot fits in conſequence. 
The patient thence preſerves his natural heat, regains his heal- 
thy colour, and his accuſtomed ſtrength. | 
Where the cold paroxyſm of an ague originates in the ab- 
forbents of the liver, ſpleen, or other — viſcus, the addi- 
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Arid where it originates in any part of the Tecernin ties, 


as is probably the caſe in ſome kinds of agues, the addition 
pium in the doſe of a grain and half, given about an hour he- 
fr the acceſs of thi paroxyſm, or mixed with ehalybeate and 


rei pi given inſtead of opium before the paroxyſm, ſo as 
is not attended with any tumid or indurated viſcus, which the 
zeople call an ague cake, and which is evident to the touch, 
The ſecond is accompanied with a tumid viſcus; and the laft 


has generally, | believe, the quartan type, and is attended with 


ſome degree of arterial debility, 

3 This claſs of abſorbent medicines are ſaid to decreaſe 
irritability. After any part of our ſyſtem has been torpid or 
quieſcent, by Whatever cauſe that was produced, it becomes 
wars capable of being excited into greater motion by ſmall 


ſtimuli ; hence the hot fit of fever {ucceeds the cold one. As 
theſe medicines prevent torpor or quieſcence of parts of the 


ſyſtem, as cold hands or feet, which perpetually happen to weak 


conſtitutions, the ſubſe quent increaſe of irritability of theſe parts 


is likewiſe prevented, 


+ Thele abſordent medicines, induding both the bitters, 
an 


d metallic ſalts, and opiates, are of great uſe in the dropſy 


by their promoting univerſal abſorption; but here evacuations 
are likewiſe to be produced, as will be treated of in the Inver, 


tentia, 


5. The matter in ulcers is thickened, and thence rendered 


leſs corroſive, the ſaline part of it being reabſorbed by the uſe 


of bitter medicines; hence the bark is uſed with advantage in 


the cure of ulcers. 


6. Bier medigines ſtrengthen geſtion by promoting the 


abſorption of chyle; hence the introduRtion,of hop into the po- 
tation uſed at our meals, which as a medicine may be taken ad- 
vantageouſly, but, like other unneceſſary ſtimuli, muſt be in- 
jurious as an article of our daily diet, 


The hop may perhaps in ſome degree contribute to the pro- 
duQtian of gravel in the Kidnies, 2s our intemperate wine- 
drinkers are more ſubject to the gaut, and ale · drinkers 124 
N gravel 
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gravel; in the formation of both which diſeaſes, there can by 
no doubt, but that the alcohol is the principal, if not the only 
agent, r 3 ” 


7. Vomits greatly increaſe the abſorption from the cellular 
membrane, as ſquill, and foxglove. The ſquill ſhould be given 
in the doſe of a grain of the dried root every hour, till it ope. 
rates upwards and downwards. Four ounces of the freſh leave; 
of the foxglove ſhould be boiled from two pounds of water to 
one, and half an ounce of the decoction taken every two hours 
for four or more doſes. This medicine by ſtimulating into in- 
verted action the abſorbents of the ſtomach, increaſes the direct 
action of the cellular lymphatics, hong net ee A 
Another more convenient way of aſcertaining the doſe of fox- 
glove is by making a ſaturated tincture of it in proof ſpirit; 
which has the twofold advantage of being inyariable in its ori- 
ginal ſtrength, and of keeping a long time as a ſhop-medicine 
without Long any of its virtue. Put two ounces of the leaves 
of purple foxglove, digitalis purpurea, nicely, dried, and coarſe- 
ly powdered, into a mixture of four ounces of rectified ſpirit 
of wine and four ounces of water; let the mixture ſtand by 
the fire-ſide twenty-four hours frequently ſhaking the bottle, 
and thus making a ſaturated tincture of digitalis ; which muſt 
be poured from the ſediment or paſſed through filtering paper. 
As the ſize of a drop is greater or leſs according to the ſize 
of the rim of the phial from which it is dropped, a part of this 
ſaturated tincture is then directed to be put into a two-ounce 
- phial, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the ſize of the drop. Thir- 
ty drops of this tincture is directed to be put into an ounce of 
mint-water for a draught to be taken twice or thrice a day, till 


it reduces the anaſarca of the limbs, or removes the difficulty 


of breathing in hydrothorax, or till it induces ſickneſs. And 
if theſe do not occur in tho or three days, the doſe muſt be 
gradually increaſed to forty or ſixty drops, or further. _ 
Frem the great ſtimulus of this medicine the ſtomach is ren- 
dered torpid with conſequent fickneſs, which continues many 
ours and even days, owing to the great exhauſtion of its ſen- 
orial power of irritation ; and the action of the heart and arte- 
ries becomes feeble from the deficient excitement of the ſenſo- 
rial power of aſſociation ; and laſtly, the abſorbents of the cel- 
Jular membrane a& more violently in conſequence of the'accu- 
mulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the torpid'heatt 
and arteries, as explained in Suppl. I. 12. af eee ad 
A circumſtance cutiouſly ſimilar to this occurs to ſome peo- 
ple on ſmoking tobacco for a ſhort time,” who have not — = 
WM cuſtom 


\ 
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cuſtomed to it. A degree of ſickneſs is preſently induced, and 
the pulſations of the heart and arteries become feeble for a ſhort 
time, as in the approach to fainting, owing to the direct ſympa- 
thy between theſe and the ſtomach, that is from defect of the 
excitement of the power of affociation. Then there ſucceeds 
a tingling, and heat, and ſometimes ſweat, owing to the increaſ- 


ed action of the capillaries, or perſpirative and mucous glands; 
which is occafioned by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation by the weaker action of the heart and arteries, 
which now increaſes the action of the capillaries, 


8. Another method of increaſing abſorption from the cellular 
membrane is by warm air, or by warm ſteam. If the ſwelled 
legs of a dropſical patient are incloſed in a box, the air of which 
is made warm by a lamp or two, copious ſweats are ſoon pro- 
duced by the increaſed action of the capillary glands, which are 
ſeen to ſtand on the ſkin, as it cannot readily exhale in fo 
ſmall a quantity of air, which is only changed fo faſt as may 
be neceſſary to permit the lamps to burn. At the ſame time the 
Iymphatics of the cellular membrane are ſtimulated by the heat 
wv j - 1 action, as appears by the ſpeedy reduction of the 

tumi 

It would be well worth trying an experiment upon a perſon 
labouring under a general anaſarca by putting him into a room 
filled with air heated to 120 or 130 degrees, which would pro- 
bably excite a great general diaphoreſis, and a general cellular 
abſorption both from the lungs and every other part. And that 
air of ſo great heat may be borne for many minutes without 
great inconvenience was ſhewn by the experiments made in 

eated rooms by Dr. Fordyce and others. Philoſ. Tranſ. 

Another experiment of uſing warmth in anaſarca, or in other 
diſeaſes, might be by immerſing the patient in warm air, or in 
warm ſteam, received into an oil-ſkin bag, or bathing-tub. of 
tin, ſo managed, that the current of warm air or ſteam ſhould 
paſs round and cover the whole of the body except the head, 
which might not be expoſed to it; and thus the abſorbents of 
the lungs might be induced to act more powerfully by ſympathy 
with the ſkin, and not by the ſtimulus of heat. See Uſes of 
Warm Bath, Claſs IV. 2. 2. I. vo 


IV. 1. Venous abſorption. Cellery, water-ereſſes, cabbages, 
and many other vegetables of the Claſs Tetradynamia, do not 
increaſe the heat of the body (except thoſe whole acrimony ap- 
proaches to corroſion,) and hence they ſeem alone, or princi- 
pally, to act on the venous ſyſtem; the extremities of which 

| we 
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we have ſhewn are abſorbents of the red blood, after it has 
paſſed the capillaries and glands. 


2. In the ſea-· ſcurvy and petechial fever the veins do not per- 
fectly perform their office of abſorption; and hence the vibices 
are occaſioned by blood ſtagnating at their extremities, or ex- 
travafated into the cellular membrane. And this clafs of ve- 
getables, ſtimulating the veins to perform their natural abſorp- 
tion, without increafing the energy of the arterial action, pre- 
vents future petechiæ, and may 'affiſt the abſorption of the 
blood already ſtagnated, as ſoon as its chemical change renders 
it proper for that operation. 


3. The fluids, which are extravaſated; and received into the 
cells of the cellular mombrane, ſeem to continue there for many 
days, ſo as to undergo ſome chemical change, and are then taken 
up again by the mouths of the ceſlular abſorbents. But the 
new veſſels produced in inflamed parts, as they communicate 
with the veins, are probably abſorbed again by the veins al 
wich the blood which they contain in their cavities. Hence-the 
blood, which is extravaſated in bruiſes or vibices, is gradually 
many days in diſappearing ; but after due evacuations the in- 
flamed veſſels on the white of the eye, if any ſtimulant lotion is 
applied, totally diſappear in a few hours. | 

Amongſt abſorbents affecting the veins we ſhould therefore 
add the external application of Aimulane materials; as of 'vine- 
gar, which makes the lips pale on touching them. Friction, and 
electricity. 


4. Hzmorrhages are of two kinds, either arterial, which are 
attended with inflammation ; or venous, from a deficiency in 
the abforbent power of this ſet of veſſels. In the former cafe 
the torpentia are efficacious ; in the latter ſteel, opium, alum, 
and all the tribe of ſorbentia, are uſed with ſucceſs. 


5. Sydenham recommends vegetables of the claſs Tetrady- 
namia-in rheumatic pains left after the cure of intermittents. 
Theſe pains are perhaps ſimilar to thoſe of the ſea-ſcurvy, and 
ſeem to ariſe from want of abſorption in the affected part, and 
hence are relieved by the ſame medicines. 


V. 1. Inteftinal abforption. Some aſtringent vegetables, 
as rhubarb, may be given in fuch doſes as to prove cathartic ; 
and, after a part of it is evacuated from the body, the remaining 
part augments the abſorption of the inteſtines; W 
EF. milar 
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ſimilar doſe had been exhibited after the operation of any other 


purgative. Hence 4 grains of rhubarb ſtrengthen the bowels, 
30 grains firſt empty them. 


2. Theearthy ſalts, as alum, increaſe the inteſtinal abſorption, 
and hence induce conſtipation in their uſual doſe z alum is ſaid 
ſometimes to cure intermittents, perhaps when their ſeat is in 
the inteſtines, when other remedies have failed. It is uſeful in 
the diabztes by exciting the abſorbents of the bladder into their 
natural action; and combined with reſin is eſteemed in the fluor 
albus, and in gleets. Lime-ftone or chalk, and probably gyp- 
ſum, poſſeſs effects in ſome degree fimilar, and increaſe the ab- 
ſorption of the inteſtines z and thus in certain doſes reſtrain 
ſome diarrhœas, but in greater doſes alum I ſuppoſe will act as 
a cathartic. Five or ten grains produce conſtipation, 20 ar 30 
grains are either emetie or cathartic. 


3. Earth of alum, tobacco- pipe clay, marl, Armenian bole, 
lime, crab's eyes or claws, and calcined hartſhorn, or bone aſhes, 
reſtrain fluxes; either mechanically by ſupplying ſomething like 
mucilage, or oil, or rollers to abate the ion of the aliment 
over inflamed membranes z or by increaſing their abſorption. 

The two laſt conſiſt of calcareous earth united to phoſpharic 
acid, and the Armenian bole and marl may contain iron. By 
the conſent between the inteſtines and the {Kin 20 grains of Ac- 
menian bole. given at going into bed to hectic patients will fre- 
quently check their tendency to ſweat as well as to purge, and 
the more certainly if joined with one grain of opium. 


VI. 1. Abſorption from the liver, ſtomach, and other 
viſcera, When inflammations of the liver are ſubdued to a 
certain degree by veneſection, with calomel and other gentle 
purges, ſo that the arterial energy becomes weakened, four or 
eight grains of iron- filings, or of ſalt of ſteel, with the Peruvian 
bark, have wonderful effect in curing the cough, and reftoring 
the liver to its uſual ſize and ſanity ; which it ſeems to effect by 
increaſing the abſorption of this viſcus. The fame I ſuppoſe 
happens in reſpect to the ' tumours: of other viſcera, as of the 
ſpleen, or pancreas, ſome of which are frequently enlarged in 
agues. 2 1 


2. Hemorrhages from the noſe, rectum, kidũies, uterus, and 
other parts, are frequently attendant on diſeaſed Jivers ; the 
blood being impeded in the vena portarum from the decreaſed 
power of abſorption, and in conſequence.” of the W 
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of this viſcus: Theſe hæmorrhages after veneſection, aid a 
mercurial cathartic; are moſt certainly reſtrained by ſteel alone, 
or joined with an opiate ; which increaſe the abſorption, and 
diminiſh the ſize of the liver. | 
Chalybeates may alſo reſtrain theſe hzmorrhages by their pro- 
moting venous abſorption, though they exert their principal ef. 
fect upon the liver. Hence alſo opiates, and bitters, and 


vitriolic acid, are advantageouſly uſed along with them. It = 
muſt he added that ſome hæmorrhages recur by periods like the 41" 
paroxyſms of intermittent fevers, and are thence cured by the r. 
1ame treatment. | = 

2. The jaundice is frequently cauſed by the inſipidity of the = 
bile, which does not ſtimulate the gall-bladder and bile-ducts * 
into their due action; hence it ſtagnates in the gall- bladder, and 6 
produces a kind of cryſtallization, which is too large to paſs in- * 
to the inteſtines, blocks up the bile-duct, and occaſions a long ch] 
and painful diſeaſe, A paralyſis of the bile-duct produces a = 
fimilar jaundice, but without pain. | life 

4. Worms in ſheep called flukes are owing to the dilute ſtate bal 
of the bile ; hence they originate in the inteſtines, and thence ond 
migrate into the biliary ducts, and corroding the liver produce a 


ulcers, cough, and hectic fever, called the rot. In human Fa: 
bodies it is probable the inert ſtate of the bile is one cauſe of 
the production of worms; which inſipid ſtate of the bile is 


owing to deficient abſorption of the thinner parts of it; hence 2 
the pale and bloated complexion, and ſwelled upper lip, of " 
wormy children, is owing to the concomitant deficiency of ab- . 
ſorption from the cellular membrane. Salt of ſteel, or the I 
ruſt of it, or filings of it, with bitters, increaſe the acrimony thei 


af the bile by promoting the abſorption of its aqueous part; abſe 
and hence deſtroy worms, as well as by their immediate action 


on the inteſtines, or on the worms themſelves. The cure is Mai 
facilitated by premiſing a purge with calomel. See Claſs I. 2. bite 
3: 9. | peat 
5. The chlor-fis is another diſeaſe owing to the deficient ac- g 
tion of the abſorbents of the liver, and perhaps in ſome degree 100 
alſo to that of the ſecretory veſſels, or glands, which compoſe * 
that viſcus. Of this the want of the catameniæ, which is ge- lad 
nerally ſuppoſed to be a cauſe, is only a ſymptom or conſe- ges 
quence. Ia this complaint the bile is deficient perhaps in wel 
quantity, but certainly in acrimony, the thinner parts.not be- of t| 
ing abſorbed from it. Now as the bile is probably of great V 


conſequence 
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conſequence in the procefs of making the blood; it is on this 
account that the blood is ſo deſtitute of red globules ; which is 
evinced by the great palene(s of theſe patients, As this ſerous 
blood muſt exert leſs ſtimulus on the heart, and arteries, the 
pulſe in conſequence becomes quick as well as weak, as e. 
plained in Sect. XII. 1. 4. | 

The quickneſs of the pulſe is frequently ſo great and per: 
manent, that when attended by an accidental cough, the ad 
may be miſtaken for heRic fever; but is cured by chalybeates, 
— bitters exhibited twice a day; with half a grain of opium, 
and a grain of aloe every night; and the expected catamenia ap- 
pears in conſequence of a reſtoration of the due quantity of 
red blood. This and the two former articles approach to the 
diſeaſe termed paralyſis of the liver. Sect. XXX, 4. 


6. It ſeems paradoxical, that the ſame treatment with chaly- 
beates, bitters, and opiates, which produces menſtruation- in 
chlorotic patients, ſhould repreſs the too great or permanent 
menſtruation, which occurs in weak conſtitutions at the timo of 
life when it ſhould ceaſe. This complaint is an hæmorrha 
owing to the debility of the abſorbent power of the veins, and 
belongs to the paragraph on venous abſorption above deſcribed, 
and is thence curable by chalybeates, alum; bitters, and-parti- 
cularly by the exhibition of a grain of opium every night with 
five grains of rhuþarb.  *  * : | 


7. Metallic falts ſupply us with very powerful remedies for 
promoting abſorption in dropſical caſes ; which frequently are 
eauſed by enlargement of the liver. Firſt, as they may be 
given in ſuch quantity as to prove ſtrongly cathartic, of which 
more will be ſaid in the article on invertentia ; and then, when 
their purgative quality ceaſes, like the effect of rhubarb, their 
abſorbent quality continues to act. The ſalts of mercury, ſil- 
ver, copper, iron, zine, antimony, have all been uſed in the 
dropſy ; either ſingly for the former purpoſe, or united with 
bitters for the latter, and occaſionally with moderate but re. 
— — 5 r e 


8. From a quarter of a grain to half. a grain of blue vitricl. 
given every four or ſix hours, is ſaid to be very efficacious in 
obſtinate intermittents ; whieh' alſo frequently ariſe from an en. 
larged viſcus, as the liver or ſpleen, and are thence owing to the 
deficient abſorption of the lymphaties of that viſeus. A quar- 
ter of a grain of white arſenic, as I was informed by à ſurgeon 
of the army, eures a quartan ague with great certainty; if. it 

Vol. II. c 
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be given an hour before the expected fit. This doſe he ſaid was 
for a robuſt man, perhaps one eighth of a grain might be given 
and repeated with greater ſaſety and equal efficacy. 

Dr. Fowler has given many ſucceſsful cafes in his treatiſe on 
this ſubjet, He prepares it by boiling ſixty four grains of 
white arſenic in a florence flaſk along with as much pure veyeta. 
ble fixed 'alcali in a pint of diſtilled water, till it is diffolved, 
and then adding to it as much diſtilled water as will make the 
whole exactly ſixteen ounces. Hence there are four grains of 
arſenic in every ounce of the ſolution. This ſhould be put into 
a phial of ſuch a ſize of the edge of its aperture, that ſixty drops 
may weigh one dram, which will contain halt a grain of arſenic, 
To children from two years old to four he gives from two to 
five drops three or four times a day, From hve years old to 
ſeven, he directs ſeven or eight drops. From eight years old to 
twelve, he dire cs from ſeven to ten drops. From thirteen years 
old to eighteen he directs from ten to twelve drops, From eigb- 
teen upwards, twelve drops. In ſo powerful a medicine it is always 
prudent to begin with ſmaller doſes, and gradually to increaſe they, 
A faturated ſolution of arſenic in water is preferable 1 ik 
to the above operoſe preparation of it; as no error can happen 
in weighing the ingredients, and it more certainly therefore 
poſſeſſes an uniform ſtrength, Put much more white arfenic te- 
duced to powder into a given quantity of diſtilled water, than 
can be diſſolved in it. Boil it for half an hour in a Florence 
flaſk, or in a tin ſauce-pan ; let it ſtarffl to ſuibſide, and filter it 
through paper: My friend Mr, Greene, a ſurgeon at Brewood 
in Staffordſhire, aſſured me, that he had cured in one ſcaſon 
agues without number with this faturated ſalution; that he 
found ten drops from a two-ounce phial given thrice a day was 
a full doſe for a grown perſon, but that he generally began with 
hve, * | | 


9. The manner, in which arſenic acts in curing intermittent 
fevers, cannot be by its general ſtimulus, becauſe no intoxica- 
tion or heat follows the uſe of it; nor by its peculiar ſtimulus on 
any part of the ſecreting ſyſtem, ſince it is not in ſmall doſes 
ſucceeded by any increaſed evacuation, or heat, and muſt there- 
ſore exert its power, like other articles of the ſorbentia, on the 
abſorbent ſyſtem, In what manner it deſtroys life ſo ſuddenly 
3s difficult to underſtand, as it does not intoxicate like many 
vegetable poiſens, nor produce fevers like contagious matter. 
When applied externally it ſeems chemically to deſtroy the part 
like. other cauſtics. Does it chemically deſtroy the ſtomach, 
and life in couſeguence ? or docs it deſtroy the action of the 
3 5 a ; ſtomach 
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ſtomach by its great ſtimulus, and life in conſequence of the 
ſympathy between the ſtomach and the heart? This laſt ap- 
pears to be the moſt probable mode of its operation. 

The ſucceſs of arſenic in the cure of intermittent fevers I 
ſuſpect to depend on its ſtimulating the ſtomach into ſtronger 
action, and thus, by the aſſociation of this viſcus with the heart 
and arteries, preventing the torpor of any part of the ſanguife- 
rous ſyſtem. I was led to this concluſion from the following 
eonſiderations. | | | 

' Firſt, The effects of arſenic given a long time internally in 
{mall doſes, or when uſed in larger quantities externally, ſeem 
to be ſimilar to thoſe of other great Rimuſi, as of wine or al 
cohol. "Theſe are a bloated countenance, ſwelled legs, hepatic 
tumours, and ' dropſy, and ſometimes eruptions on the ſkin. 
The former of theſe 'I have ſeen, where arſenic has been uſed 
externally for curing the itch ; and the latter appears on evi- 
dence in the famous trial of Miſs Blandy at Chelmsford, about 
Mr __Er 7... 7 ont. 

Secondly, © I faw an ague cyred by arſenic in a child, who 
had in vain previouſly taken a very large quantity of bark with 
22 regularity. And another cafe of a young officer, who 


ad lived intemperately, and laboured under an intermittent 
fever, and had taken the bark repeatedly in conſiderable quanti- 


ties, with a grain of opium at night, and though the pardxyſms 
had been thrice thus for à time prevented, they recurred in about 
a week. On taking five drops of a ſaturated ſolution of arſenie 
thrice a day the paroxyſms ceaſed, and returned no more, and at 
the ſame time his appetite became much improved, 

Thirdly. ' A gentleman about 65 years of age had for about 
ten years been ſubject to an intermittent pulſe, and to frequent 
palpitations of his heart. Lately the palpitations ſeemed to ob- 
ſerve irregular periods, but the intermiſſion of every third or 
fourth pulſation was almoſt perpetual. * On giving him four 
drops of a ſaturated ſolution of arſenic from a two-ounce phial 
about every four hours for one day, not only the palpitation did 
not return, but the intermiſſion ceaſed entirely, and did not re- 
turn ſo long as he took the medicine, which was three or four 


days. c | 

Now as when the ſtomach has its 4 * much weakened by 

an over-doſe of digitalis, the pulſe is hable to intermit, this 

evinces a direct ſympathy between theſe parts of the ſyſtem, 

and as I have a eee obſerved, that when the pulſe begins to 
y 


intermit in elderly people, that an eructation from the ſtomach, 


voluntarily produced, will prevent the threatened” ſtop of the 
heart; I am induced to think, that the torpid ſtate of the 


N n2 ſtomach, 


/ 
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mach, at tha- inſtant. of the, production of air occaſions, 
15 weak agtlon, cauſed the . of the lte a 
that arſenic in this caſe, as well as in the caſes. of: agues above 
mentioned, produced its effects by ſtimulating; the; ſtamach into 
more powerful action; and that the equality of the. motions. of 
the heart was, thus reftared by e the excitement of the 
9 of allopiatiou. ger get XXV. 17. Class IV. 
2. I. 18. | 5 


10. Where arſenic has been given as a poiſon, it may be diſ- 
covered in the contents of the ee by the ſmell like-garlicy 
when a few grains of it are thrown. on a red-hot iron. 2. If a 
ew. grains are placed between two. plates af copper, and ſubject, 
ed toa red beat, the copper becomes whitened. 3. Die 

arſenic in water along with vegetable alcali, add to this a ſalu- 
tion of blue vitriol 5 water, and the mixture becomes of a. ting 

reen, which gradually precipitates, as diſcavered: by. Berga: 

2 Where 9 is ſufficient, Hl CER Loy 
in a ſolution of: it, waich given. to ſparrows, or Chickens. w. 

9 ing them, R 


VII. Abſorption of the matter from venereal ulcers. Na 
ulcer can heal, unleis the abſorption from it is as great as the de- 
ition in it. The preparations or oxydes of, mercury. in the 
Cure of the. venereal diſeaſe ſeem, to. at by their increating; the 
abſarptian of the matter in the ulcers it. occaſions ; and that, 
whether they are taken into the ſtomach, or applied on the ſkin, 
or on the ſur face of the ulcers, And this in the ſame manner as. 
ſugar of lead, or other metallic oxydes, promate fo rapidly the 
healing of other ulcers by their external application; and pro- 
bably when taken internally, as ruſk of iron given to children, 
affected with ſcrophulou ulcers, contributes to heal them, and. 
ſolutions of lead were, once famous in phthiſis. 85 
The matter depoſited in large abſceſtes does not occaſion hec- 
tie fever, till it has become a e by being expolcd to the. 
Open, air, or ta the air through, a. moiſt. membrane; the fame, 
ſcems to happen. to other, kinds of matter, which produce fever, 
or which occaſion ſpreading uleers, and are thence termed con- 
- tagious, See Class II. r. 3. II. I, 5. II. L. b. 6, This, may 
perhaps occur, from theſe maiters not being generally abſorbed, 
till they become oxygenated ; and that. it z5 the ſtimulus of. the. 
gi thus formed by their union with oxygen, which occaſions 
ee the circulation, and the fever, which, they 
then produer. For though collections of matter, and. milk, 
„„ oeprtings, faddenly;abloyhge, during, thy ac3ion, 
- 4 a4 9 i 1 4 


of emeties or in ſea-ficknefs, they are probably eliminated from 
the body without entering the circulation; that is, they are 
taken up by the inerraſed action of one lymphatic branch, and 
evacuated by the inverted action of ſome other lymphatic 
branch, and thus carried off by ſtool or urine. 6 
But as the matter in large abſceſſes is in general not abſorbed, 
till it becomes by ſome means expoſed to air, there is reafon to 
conclude that the ſtimulus of this new combination of the matter 
with oxygen occaſions its abſorption; and that hence the ab- 
ſorption of matter in ulcers of all kinds, is ſtill more power- 
fully effected by the external application or internal uſe of me- 
tale oxydes 3 which are alfo acids conſiſting of the metal united 
with oxygen; and laſtly, becauſe venereal ulcers, and thoſe-of 
nch, and tinea, will not heal without ſome ſtimulant applica» 
tion z that is, the ſecretion of matter in them continues to be 
greater, than the abforption of it; und the ulcers at the ſame 
time cotitinue to enlarge, by the contagion affecting the edges 
of them; that is, by the ftimulus of the oxygenated. matter 
ſtimulating the capillary veſſels in its vicinity into actions ſimilar 
to thoſe of the ulter, which produces it. | | 
This effect of the oxydes of mercury occurs, whether fali< 
vation attends its uſe or not. Salivation is much forwarded by 
external warmth, when mercury is given to promote this ſecre- 
tion; but as the cure of venereal complaints depends on its ab- 
ſarbent quality, che act of ſalivation is not neceſſary or uſeful. 
A quarter of a grain of good corroſive ſublimate twice a day 
will ſeldom fail of curing the moſt confirmed pox ; and will as 
ſeldom Mvate, if the patient be kept cool. A quarter of a 
grain thiice a day I believe to be infallible, if it be good 
lublimate. Fs 
Mercury alone when fwallowed does not act beyond the in- 
teſtines, its active preparations are the ſalts formed by its uniotf 
with the vartous acids, as mentioned in the catalogue. Its union 
with the vegetable acid, when tricurated with manna, is ſaid to 
compoſe Keyſer's Pill. Tri:urated with gum arabic it is much 


recommended by Plenk; and triturated with ſugar and a little 


eſtential bt, as UiteRed in a former Edinburgh Difperſatory, it 
probably forms forme of the ſyrups ſold as noſtrums. 2 

United with ſulphur. it ſeldom enters the circulation, as when 
cinnabar, or Fthiop's mineral, are taken inwardly, But 
united with fat and rubbed on the fkin, it is readily abſorbed. 


I know not whether it can be united to charcoal, nor whether, it 


tes been given internally when united with animal fat. 


4 VIII. 
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VIII. 1. Abſorptions in general are increaſed by inanition ; 


hende the uſe of evacuations in the cure of ulcers. Dr. Jurin 
abſorbed in one night, after a day's abſtinence and exerciſe, 
eighteen ounces from the atmoſphere in his chamber; and 
every one muſt have obſerved, how ſoon his ſheets became dry, 
after having been moiſtened by ſweat, if he throws off part of 
the bed-clothes to cool bimfelf ; which is owing to the increaſed 
cutaneous abſorption aſter the evacuation by previous ſweat. 


2. Now as opium is an univerſal ſtimulant, as explained in 
the article on Incitantia, it muſt ſtimulate into increaſed action 
both the ſecretory ſyſtem, and the abſorbent one; but after re- 
peated evacuation by veneſection, and cathartics, the abſorbent 
ſyſtem is already inclined to act more powerfully ; as the blood- 
veſſels being leis diſtended, there is leſs reſiſtance to the progreſs 
of the abſorbed fluids into them. Hence after evacuations 
opium promotes abſorption, if given in ſmall doſes, much more 
than it promotes ſecretion ; and is thus eminently of ſervice at 
the end of inflammations, as in pleuriſy, or peripneumony, in 
the doſe of four or five drops of the tinctute, given before the 
acceſs of the evening paroxyſm ; which I have ſeen ſucceed even 
when the riſus ſardonicus has exiſted. Some convulſions may 
originate in the want of the abſorption of ſome acrid ſecretion, 


which occaſions pain; hence theſe diſeaſes are ſo much more 


certainly relieved by opium after veneſection or other eva - 
cuations. 


IX. x. Abſorption is increaſed by the calces or ſolutions of 
mercury, lead, zinc, copper, iron, externally applied ; and. by 
arſenic, and by ſulphur, and by the application of bitter vege- 
tables in fine powder. Thus an ointment conſiſting of mercu- 
ry and hog's fat rubbed on the ſkin cures venereal ulcers ; and 


many kinds of herpetic eruptions are removed by an ointment 
I 


ſting of 60 grains of white precipitate of mercury and an 
ounce of hog's fat. 


2. The tumours about the necks of young people are often 


produced by the abſorption of a faline or acrid material, which - 


has been depoſited from eruptions behind the ears, owing to de- 
ficient abſorption in the ſurface of the ulcer, but which on run- 
ning gown on the ſkin below becomes abſorbed, and ſwells the 
Iympbatic-glands/ of the neck; as the variolous matter, when 
inſerted into the arm, ſwells the gland of the axilla. Some- 
times the perſpirative matter produced behind the ears becomes 
putrid from the want of daily waſhing them, and may 5 
cau 
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cauſe by its abſorption the tumours of the lymphaties of the 
neck. In the former caſe the application of a cerate of lapis 
calaminaris, or of ceruſſa applied in dry powder, or of rags 
dipped in a ſolution of ſugar of lead, increaſes the abſorption in 
the ulcers, and prevents the effuſion of the ſaline part of the 
ſecreted material. The latter is to be prevented by eleanlineſs. 

After the etuptions or ulcers are healed a ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate of one grain to an ounce of water applied for ſome 
weeks behind the ear, and amongſt the roots of the hair on one 
ſide of the head, Where the mouths of the lymphatics of the 
neck open themſelves, frequently removes theie tumours, 


3. Linen rags moiſtened with a ſolution of half an ounce of 
ſugar of lead to a pint of water applied on the eryſipelas on ana- 
ſarcous legs, which have a tendency to mortification, is more 
efficacious than other applications. White vitriol fix grains 
diſſolved in one ounce of roſe-water removes inflammations of 
the eyes after evacuation more certainly than ſolutions of lead. 
Blue vitriol two or three grains diſſolved. in an ounce of water 
cures ulcers in the mouth, and other mucous membranes, and a 
ſalution of arſenic externally applied cures the itch, but requires 
great caution in the uſe of it, See Claſs II. 1. 5. 6. | 


4. Bitter vegetables, as the Peruvian bark, quilted between 
two ſhirts, or ſttewed in their beds, will cure the ague in chil- 
dren ſometimes. Iron in ſolution, and ſome bitter extract, as 
in the form of ink, will cure one kind of herpes called the 
ring-worm. And I have ſeen ſeven parts of bark in fine powder 
mixed with one part of ceruſs, or white lead, in fine powder, 
applied dry to ſcrophulous ulcers, and renewed daily, with 
great advantage. | | ny 


5. To theſe ſhould be added electric ſparks and ſhocks, which 
promote the abſotption of the veſſels in inflamed eyes: of ſcro- 
phulous children; and diſperſe, or bring to ſuppuration, ſcro- 
phulous tumours about the neck. For this laſt purpoſe* ſmart 
ſhocks ſhould be paſſed through the tumours only, by incloſing 
them between two braſs knobs communicating with the exter- 
nal and internal coating of a charged phial. See Art. II. 2. 
2. 2. | 


X. 1. Bandages increaſe abſorption, if they are made to fit, 
nicely on the part; for which purpoſe it is neceſſary to ſpread. 
ſome moderately adheſive plaſter on the bandage, and to cut. it 
into tails, or into ſhreds two inches wide; the ends are to 1 

| | ; 7 wrapped 
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wrapped over each other; and it muſt be applied when the 

is leaſt tumid, as in the morning before the patient riſes, if on 
the lower extremities. The emplaſtrum de minio made to 
cever the whole of a ſwelled leg in this manner; whether the 


ſwelling is hard, which is uſually termed ſcorbutic ; or more 


eafily compreſſible, as in anaſarea; reduces the limb in two or 
three days to its natural ſize; for this purpoſe I have ſome- 
times uſed carpenter's glue, mixed with one twentieth part of 
honey to prevent its becoming too hard; inſtead of a reſinous 
plaſter z but the minium plafter of the ſhops is in general to be 
preferred. Nothing ſo much facilitates the cure of ulcers in the 
legs, as covering the whole limb from the toes to the knee with 
ſuch a plaſter-bandage ; which increafes the power of abſorption 
in the ſurface of the fore. 


2. The lymph is carried along the abſorbent veſſels, which 
are replete with valves, by theintermitted preſſure of the arteries 
in their neighbourheod; Now if the external ſkin of the limb 
be lax, it rifes, and gives way to the preſſure of the arteries at 
every pulſation ; thence the_lymphatic veſſels are ſubject to 
the preſſure of but half the arterial force. But when the ex- 
ternal ſkin is tightened by the ſurrounding bandage, and thence 
is not elevated by the arterial diaſtole, the whole of this power 
is exerted in eompreſſing the lymphatic veſſels, and carrying on 
the lymph already abſorbed; and thence the abſorbent power is 
ſo amazingly increaſed. by bandage nicely applied. Pains are 
ſometimes left in the fleſhy parts of the thighs or arms, after the 
inflammation is gone, in the acute rheumatiſm, or after the pa- 
tient is too weak for further evacuation ; in this caſe after inter- 
nal abſorbent medicines, as the bark, and opiates, have been 
uſed in vain, I have ſucceſsfully applied a plaſter-bandage, as 
above deſcribed, fo as to compreſs the pained part. 


XI. 1. We ſhall eonclude by obſerving, that the ſorbentia 
ſtrengthen the whole habit by preventing the eſcape of the fluid 
part of the ſecretions out of the body, before it has given up as 
' ranch nouriſhment, as it is capable; as the liquid part of the ſe- 
cretien of urine, ſweat, ſaliva, and of all other ſecretions, which 
are poured into receptacles, Hence they have been ſaid to 
brace the body, and been called tonics, which are mechanical 
terms not applicable to the living bodies of animals; as ex- 
plained in Se. XXXII 3. 2. 

2. A continued uſe of bitter medicines for years together, 

K of Perdaad's powder, or of che bark, is ſuppoſed to induce. 

„ | a apoplexy, 


II 


II 
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apoplexy, or other fatal diſeaſes. Two caſes of this kind have 
fallen under my obſer vation; the patients were both rather in- 
temperate in reſpect to the uſe of fexmented liquors, and one 
of them had been previouſly ſabje& to the gout. As I believe 
the gout generally originates from a torpor of the livet) which 
inſtead of being ſucceeded by an inflammation of it, is ſucceeded 
by an inflammation of ſome of the joints; or by a pimpled face, 
which is another mode, by which the diſeaſe of the liver is ter- 
minated. I conceive, that the daily uſe of bitter medicine had 
in thefe patients prevented the removal of a gouty inflammation 
from the liver to the membranes of the joints of the extremities, 
or to the ſkirt of the face, by preventing the neceſſary torpor of 
theſe parts previous to the inflammation of them; in the ſame 
manner as cold fits of fever are prevented by the ſame medi- 
cines; and, as I believe, the returns of the gout have ſome- 
times for two-or three years been prevented by them. 

One of theſe patients died of the apoplexy in a few hours; 
and the other of an inflammation of the liver, which 1 believe 
was called the gout, and in conſequence was not treated by ve- 
neſection, and other evacuations. From hence it appears, that 
the daily uſe of hop in our malt liquor muſt add to the noxious 
quality of the ſpirit in it, when taken to exceſs, and contribute 
to the production of apoplexy, or inflammation of the liver. 


III. CATALOGUE OF THE SORBENTIA. | 


I. Sorbentia affecting the ſkin. 
1. Acid of vitriol, of fea- falt, lemons, floes, prunus ſpi- 
noſa, crabs, pyrus, quince, pyrus cydonia, opium. 
2. Externally calx of zinc, of lead, of mercury. 


II. Sorbentia affecting the mucous membranes, 


1. Juice of ſloes, crabs, Peruvian bark, cinchona, opium. 
2. Externally blue vitriol. h 


HI. Sorbentia affecting the cellular membrane. 

I. Peruvian bark, wormwood, artemiſia maritima, arte- 
miſia abſynthium, worm-feed, artemiſia fantonicum, 
chamomile, anthemis nobilis, tanſey tanacetum, bog- 
bean, menyanthes trifoliata, centaury, gentiana centau- 
rium, gentian, gentiana lutea, artichoke leaves, cy nara 
ſcolymus, hop, humulus lupulus. 

2. Orange- peel, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace. 

: ab . | 3. Vomits, 


% 
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9 . a Calcined, or united with oxygen. 
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3 Vomits, ſquill, digitalis, tobacco. 
4 Bath of warm air, of ſteam. - 


IV. Sorbentia affecting the veins. 


I. Water-crels, ſilymbrium naſturtium aquaticum, muſ- 


tard, ſinapis, ſcurvy-graſs cochlearia hortenſis, horſe- 
radiſh cochlearia armoracia, cuckoo- flower, catda - 
mine, dog's-graſs, dandelion, leontodon taraxacon, 
cCellery apium, cabbage braſſica. | 
2. Chalybeates, bitters, and opium, after ſufficient eva- 
cuation. 81 | | 
3. Externally vinegar, friction, electricity. 


V. Sorbentia affecting the inteſtines. | 
I. Rhubarb, rheum palmatum, oak-galls, gallæ quer- 
cinæ, tormentil, tormentilla erecta, cinquefoil poten- 

tilla, 'red-roſes, uva urſi, ſimarouba. 

2. Logwood, hæmatoxylum campechianum, ſuce 
acaciæ, dragon's blood, terra japonica, mimoſa ca- 
techu. | 
3. Alum, earth of alum, Armenian bole, chalk, creta, 
crab's claws, chelæ cancrorum, white clay, cimalia, 
—_ hartſhorn, cornu cervi calcinatum, bone- 

es. 


VI. Sorbentia affecting the liver, ſtomach, and other viſcera, 
Nuſt of iron, filings of iron, ſalt of ſteel, ſal mar- 


tis, blue vitriol, white vitriol, calomel, emetic tartar, . 


ſugar of lead, white arſenic. 


VII. Sorbentia affecting venereal ulcers. Mercury diſſolved or 
corroded by the following acids : 


1. Diſſolved in vitriolic acid, called turpeth mineral, or 


-_,  hydrargyrus vitriolatus. 
2. Diſſolved in nitrous acid, called hydrargyrus nitratus 


ruber. ; 


3. Diſſolved in-muriatic acid, mercurius corroſivus ſub- 


limatus, or hydrargyrus muriatus. f 
4. Corroded by muriatic acid. Calomel. 
5. Precipitated from muriatic acid, mercurius precipita- 
tus albus, calx hydrargyri alba. 
6, Corroded by * e acid? The black powder on 


crude mercu ry. 


United with animal fat, mercurial ointment. 
ws” 9. United 


9. United with ſulphur. Cinnabar. | 

10. 55 united with ſulphur. Æthiops mineral. 

11. Divided by calcareous earth, Hydrargyrus cum 
creta, | dis 45 


12. Divided by vegetable mucilage, by ſugar, by balſams. 


VIII. Sorbentia affecting the whole ſyſtem. Evacuations by 
veneſection and catharſis, then by the exhibition 
of opium. 


IX. Sorbentia externally applied. | 1 4 

1. Solutions of mercury, lead, zinc, copper, iron, ar- 
ſenic;z or metallic calces applied in dry powder, as 
ceruſſa, lapis calaminaris. | 

2. Bitter vegetables in decoCtions and in dry powders, 
applied externally, as Peruvian bark, oak bark, leaves 
of worm-wood, of tanſey, camomile flowers or leaves. 

3. Electric ſparks, or ſhocks. | 2 


X. Bandage ſpread with emplaſtrum e minio, or with carpen- 45 
 ter's glue mixed with one twentieth part of honey. 


XI. Portland's nowder, its continued uſe pernicious, and of N 
hops in beer. % 
AR r. V. 
INVERTENTIA. 


I. Tnosz THINGs, which invert the natural order of the 
{uccefhive irritative motions, are termed invertentia. 


I. Emetics invert the motions of the ſtomach, duodenum, 
and ceſophagus. | 


ph, Violent cathartics invert the motions of the lacteals, and 
inteſtinal lymphatics. 


3. Violent errhines invert the naſal lymphatics, and thoſe 
of the frontal and maxillary ſinuſes. And medicines producing 
nauſea, invert the motions of the lymphaties about the fauces. 


4. Medicines producing much pale urine, as a certain quan- 
tity of alcohol, invert the motions of the urinary abſorbents 5 
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if the doſe of alcohol is gteatet, it inverts the ftomach produe- 
ing the drunken Hekneſs. * | 


5: Medicines producing cold ſweats, palpitatipn of the heart, 
globus hyfterfcus; xs vient evatoativiſs, ſome porſons, fear, 
anxiety, act by inverting the natural order af the vaſcular mo- 


ions. 
II. OssERVATIONS on THE INVERTENTIA. 


I. r. The action of vomiting ſeems originally to have been 
oc afſoted by dſſagreeable fertfation from the diftention or acri- 
mony ef the AHment; in the fame manner as when any difguſt- 
ful material is taken into the mouth, as ogy and is re- 
jected by the retrogtade motions of the ting ut and lips; as ex- 
pine er Tv. 1. 1. 2. and wenden in Seck. XXXV. 
1. 3 Or the affagrerabſe ſerifation may thus excite the power 
of volition, which may alſo Toltribede db che retrograde actions 
of the ſtomach and cſophagus, as when cows bring up the con- 
tents of theit Rtſt RFomath to re- maſticate it. To either of 
theſe is to be attfibumed the action of mild emetics, which ſoon 
ceaſe to operate, and leave the ftomach ſtronger, or more, irci= 
table, after their operation; owing to the accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation during its torpitt or inverted action. 
Such appears to be the operation of ipecacuanha, or of antimo- 
nium tartarizatum, in ſmall doſes. 


2. But there is reaſon to believe, that the ſtronger emetics, 
as digitalis, firſt ſtimulate the abforbent veſſels of the ſtomach 
into greater action; and that the inverted motions of theſe ab- 
ſofbcmts Hext occur, poting the lymph, latehy taken up, or 
obtained from other fyrirphatic branches; into the ſtomach: the 
quantity of which in ſome diſeaſes, as in the cholera morbus, is 
— evivaBle. This 4rrverted motion; firſt of the abforbents 
of the ſtomach, and afterwards of the ſtomach itfelf, fees to 
originate from the exhauſtion or debility, which ſucceeds the 
unnatvel deg tee of action; into which they had been previoufl) 
ſtimulated, An unuſual defect of ſtimulus, as of food without 
ſpice or wine in the ſtomachs of thoſe, who have been much 

ouſtomed to ſpice or wine, will induce ficknefs or vomiting ; 
ig this cale te de fecti re energy of the Romach is owing to de- 
feck of aceuſte med ſtimulus ; while the action of vomiting from 
digitalis is owing to a deficiency of ſenſorial power, which is 


PÞrevicnfly exhauſted by the accefs of its ſtimulus. See Sect. 
| For 


XXXV. 2. 3. and Clab IV. 1. 1. 2. 
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For - firſt, no increaſe of heay ariſes, from this ation of vo- 
raiting which always occurs, when the ſecerning ſyſtem is 
ſimulated into action. Secondly, the motians of the ablorben 
veſſels are as liable to. inverſion as the ſtomach itſelf; which la 
with the eſophagus, may be conſidered as the-abſorbent mouth 
and belly of cher great- gland, the inteſtinal canal. Thirdly, the 
claſs of ſorhentia, as Bitters, and metallic ſalts, given. in large 
doſgs, become invertentiay, and vomit, or purgs.. Aud ll. 
the ſickneſs and vomiting indused b lar e potations. of, wine, 
or opium, does not occur till next 5 in ſome people, i none 
ti! ſome time after their ingurgitation. And tincture of digi- 
talis in the doſe af 39 or 69 drops, though apalied in ſglution, 


is a conſiderable time before it produces, its effect M though vo- 


miting is inſtantaneouſly aas d by, a nauſeous idea, og a nave 
ſeous taſte in the mouth. At, the ſame time there ſeem to b 
ſome materials, which can immediately ſtimulate the ſtomac 


into ſuch powerful action, as ta he immediately ſucceeded by pa- 


ralyſis of it, and conſequent continued fever, or immediate 
death and this without exciting ſenfation, that s Without 
cur, perceiving it. Of theſe are the contagious matter of ſome 

fevers ſwallowed with the ſaliva, and probably a fe 


* 
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worms, in ſome perſons be ache lymyhatics h 
tion inverted; and pour that material into the bladder, which is 
produced; and hence chyle is ſeen in the urine in worm cafes, 
When on the contrary ſome branches of the ahſorbent ſyſtems 
have their motians inverted in conſequence of the. previous ex- 
hauſtion of their ſenſorial power by any vialent ſtimulus, other. 
branches of it have their abſorbent” power greatly. increaſed, 
2nce continued vomiting, or viglent cathartzcs, produce great 
abſorption, from the cellular membrane in caſes of dropſy; wh 
the fluids thus abſorbed, are poured into the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines by the inverted motions of the lacteals and lymphaties. 
See Seck. XXIX. 4. and, 5, O_o 


4. The quantity of the daſe of an emetic is not of fo great 
conſequence as of other medicines, as the greateſt part of it is 
rejected with the firſt effort. All emetics are faid to act with 
greater certainty when given in a morning, if an opiate had 


been 


* 
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been given the night before. For the ſenſorial power of irrita, 
tion of the ſtomach had thus been in ſome meaſure previouſl 
exhauſted by the ſtimulus of the opium, which thus facilitates 
the action of the emetic ; and which, when the doſe of opium 
has been large, is frequently followed on the next day by ſpon- 
taneous ſickneſs and yomitings, as after violent intoxication. 
Ipecacuanha is the moſt certain in its effect from five grains 
to thirty; white vitriol is the moſt expeditious in its effect, 
from twenty grains to thirty diſſolved in warm water; but eme- 
tic tartar, antimonium tartarizatum, from one grain to four to 
ſane people, and from thence to twenty to inſane patients, will 
anſwer moſt of the uſeful purpoſes of emetics; but nothing 
equals the digitalis purpurea for the purpoſe of abſorbing water 
from the cellular membrane in the anafarca pulmonum, or hy. 
drops pectoris. See Art. II. 3. 7. = Pre 


II. Violent cathartics. 1. Where violent cathartics are re- 
quired, as in dropſies, the ſquill in dried powder made into 
ſmall pills of a grain, or a grain and a half, one to be given 
every hour till they operate briſkly, is very efficacious ; or half 
a grain of emetic tartar diſſolved in an ounce of peppermint- 
water, and given every. hour, till it operates. Scammony, and 
other ſtrong purges, are liable to produce hypercatharſis, if 
they are not nicely prepared, and accurately weighed, and are 
thence dangerous in common pra tice. Gamboge is uncertain 
in its effects, it has otherwiſe the good property of being taſte- 
leſs; and on that account ſome preparation of it might be uſeful 
for children, by which its doſe could be aſcertained, and its ef- 
fects rendered more uniform, + 


2. In inflammations of the bowels with conſtipation, calomel, 
given in the doſe from ten to twenty grains after due veneſecti- 
on, is moſt efficacious ;' and if made into very ſmall pills is not 
liable to be rejected by vomiting, which generally attends thoſe 
caſes, When this fails, a grain of aloes every hour will find its 
way, if the bowel is not deſtroyed; and ſometimes, I believe, 
if it be, when the mortification is not extenſive. If the vomit- 
ing continues after the pain ceaſes, and eſpecially if the bowels 
become tumid with air, which ſounds on being ſtruck with the 
finger, theſe patients ſeldom recover. Opiates given along with 
thecathartics I believe to be frequently injurious in inflammation 
of the bowels, though they may thus be given with advantage 
in the ſaturnine colic ; the pain and conſtipation in which 47 
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eaſe are owing to torpor or inactivity, and not to too great 


III. Violent errhines and ſialagogues. 1. Turpeth mineral 
in the quantity of one grain mixed with ten grains of ſugar an- 
ſwers.every purpoſe to be expected from errhines. Their ope- 
ration is by inverting the motions. of the lymphatics of the 
membrane, which lines the noſtrils, and the caverns of the 
forehead and cheeks ; and may thence poſſibly be of ſervice in 
the hydrocephalus internus. | 
Some other violent errhines, as the powder of white helle- 
bore, or Cayan pepper, diluted with ſome Jeſs acrid powder, 
are ſaid to cure ſome cold or nervous head-achs 3 which may be 
effected by inflaming the noſtrils, and thus introducing the ſen- 
ſorial power of ſenſation, as well as increafing that of irritati- 
on; and thus to produce violent action of the membranes of 
the noſtrils, and of the frontal and maxillary ſinuſes, which may 


by aſlociation excite into action the torpid membranes, which 
occaſion the head-ach. 


2. A copious ſalivation without any increaſe of heat often at- 
tends hyſteric diſeaſes, and fevers with debility, owing to an in- 
. verſion of the lymphatics of the mouth, ſee Claſs I. 1. 2. 6. 
The ſame occurs in the nauſea, which precedes vomiting ; and 
is alſo excitable by diſagreeable taſtes, as by ſquills, ar by nau- 
ſeous (inells, or by nauſeous ideas. "Theſe are very ſimilar to the 
occaſional diſcharge of a thin fluid from the noſtrils of ſome 
people, which recurs at certain periods, and differs from defec- 
tive abſorption, "422d 2 


IV. Violent diuretics, 1. If nitre be given from a dram to 
half an ounce in a morning at repeated draughts, the patient 

becomes ſickiſh, and much pale water is thrown into the blad- 
der by the inverted action of the urinary lymphatics. Hence 
the abſorption in ulcers is increaſed and the cure forwarded, as 
obſerved by Dr. Rowley. : 


2. Cantharides taken inwardly ſo ſtimulate the neck of the 
bladder as to increaſe the diſcharge of mucus, which appears in 
the urine; but J once faw a large daſe taken by miſtake, not leſs 
than half an ounce or an ounce of the tincture, by which I ſup- 
poſe the urinary Jymphatics were thrown into violent inverted 
motions, for the patient drank repeated draughts of ſubtepif 
water to the quantity of a gallon or two in a few hours; and 
during the greateſt part of that time he was not I believe two 
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II. Violent cathartics, emetio tartar, ſquill, buckthorn, rham- 
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entire minutes together without making water. A little blood 
was ſeen in his water the next day, and a ſoreneſs continued a 
day longer without any other inconvenience. - WA 


3. The decoction of foxglove ſhould alſo be mentioned here, 
as great effuſions of urine frequently follow its exhibition. See 
Art. IV. 2. 3. 7. And an infuſion or tincture of tobacco as 
recommended by Dr, Fowler of York. 


4. Alcohol, and opium, if taken ſo as to induce light intox- 
cation, and the body be kept cool, and much diluting liquids 
taken along with them, have fimilar effect in producing for a 
time a greater flow of urine, as moſt intemperate drinkers muſt 
eccalionally have obſerved. This circumſtance ſeems to have 
introduced the uſe of gin, and other vinous fpirits as a diuretic, 
unfortunately in the gravel, amongſt ignorant people ; which 
diſeaſe is generally produced by fermented or ſpirituous liquors, 
and always increaſed by hem. | 


5. Fear and anxiety are well known to produce a great fre- 
guency of making water. A perſon, who believed he had made 
a bad purchaſe concerning an eftate, told me, that he made five 
or ſix pints of water during a ſteepleſs night, which ſucceeded 
Kkis bargain; and it is uſual, where young men are waiting in 
an anti-room to be examined for college preferment, to ſee the 


chamber-pot often wanted. 


V. Cold ſweats about the head, neck, and arms, ntly 
attend thoſe, whoſe lungs are oppreſſed, as in ſome dropſies and 


aſthma. A cold ſweat is alſo frequently the harbinger of death. 


Fhefe are from the inverted motions of the cutaneous Iympha- 


tic branches of thoſe parts. | 


III. CA TALOGUE or INvERTENTIA. 


J. Emetics, ipecacuanha, emetic tartar, antimonium tartari- 
-*  ſatum, ſquill, ſcilla maritima, carduus benedictus, enicus 
acarna, chamoemile, anthemis nobilis, white vitriol, vi- 
triolum zinci, foxglove, digitalis purpurea, clyſters of 
tobaceo. | 


nus catharticus, fcammonium, convolvulus ſcammonia, 
gamboge, claterium, colocynth, cucumis colocynthis, ve- 


xatrum. UI. vid 
iolent 
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III. Violent errhines and ſialagogues, Turpeth mineral, hydrar- 


8 yrus vitriolatus, aſarum europæum, euphorbium, cap- 
5 icum, veratrumy nauſeous ſmells, nauſeous ideas. 


| IV. Violent diuretics, nitre, ſquill, ſeneka, cantharides, alco« 
hol, foxglove, tobacco, anxiety. BY as 


V. Cold ſudorifics, poiſons, fear, approaching death, be 


AR r. VI. 
REVERTENTIA. 


I. Tnosꝝ THINGS, which reſtore the natural order of the ind 
verted irritative motions, are termed Revertentia, 7 


1. As muſk, caſtor, aſafctida, valerian, eſſential oils. 


2. Externally the — of burnt feathers, of volatile falts; 
or oils, bliſters, ſinapiſms. © © | | 
Theſe reclaim the inverted motions without increaſing the 
cheat of the body above its natural ſtate, if given in their pro- 
per doſes, as in the globus hyſtericus, and palpitation of the 
heart, 8 . ” TOTO 
The incitantia revert theſe morbid motions. more certainly, 
as opium and alcohol: and reſtore the natural heat more; but 
if they induce any 2 80 of intoxication, they are ſucceeded by 


dedility, when their ſtimulus ceaſes.. 


- 


II. Onszrvartons on THE REVERTENTIA. 


I. The hyſteric diſeaſe is attended with invefted motions fee- 
bly exerted of the ceſophagus, inteſtinal canal and lymphatics 
of the bladder. Hence the borborigmi, or rumbling of the 
bowels, owing to their fluid contents deſcending as the air be- 
neath aſcends. The globus hyſtericus confiſts in the retrograde 
motion of the eſophagus, and the great flow of urine from that 
of the lymphatics ſpread on the neck of the bladder; and a co- 
pious ſalivation ſometimes happens to theſe patients from the 
inverſion of the lymphaties of the mauth ;-and palpitation of 
the heart owing to weak or incipient inverſion of its motions z 
and ſyncope, when this occurs in its greateſt degree. | 
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- Theſe hyſterie affections are not neceſſarily attended with 


pain; though it ſometimes happens, that pains, which origi- 
nate from quieſcence, afflict theſe patients, as the hemicraniag 
which has erroneouſly been termed the clavus hyftericus ; hut 
Which is owing folely to the ination of the membranes of that 
part, like the pains 1 cold fits of intermittents, 
and which frequently returns like them at very regular periods 
of time. | 1 | 

Many of the above ſymptoms are relieved by muſk, caſtor, 
the foetid | ; valerian, oleum animale, oil of amber, which 
act in the uſual doſe without heating the body. The pains, 
which fometimes attend theſe conſtitutions, are relieved by the 
ſecernentia, as effential oils in common tooth-ach, and balſam 
of Peru in the flatulent colic. But the ineitantia, as opium, 
or vinous ſpirit, reclaim theſe morbid inverted motions with 
more certainty; than the fcetids ; and remove the pains, which 
attend theſe conſtitutions, with more certainty than the ſecer- 
nentia z but if given in large doſes, a debility and return of the 
hyſteric ſymptoms occurs, when the effect of the opium or al- 
cohol ecaſes. N and fattids joined feem beſt to anſwer 
the purpoſe of alleviating the preſent fymptoms ; and the ſor- 
bentia; by ſti ing the 8 and lacteals into continued 
action, prevent a relapſe of their inverſion, as Peruvian bark, 
and ruſt of iron. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 10. 


II. Vomiting conſiſts in the inverted order of the motions of 
the ſtomachy and ceſophagus; and is alſo attended with the in- 
verted motions of a part of the duodenum, when bile is ejected; 
and of the * ons of the ſtomach and fauces, when nauſea 
attends, and when much lymph is evacuated. Permanent vo- 
miting is for a time relieved by the incitantia, as opium or alco- 
hol; but is liable to return, when their action ceaſes. A bliſ- 
ter on the back, or on the ſtomach, is more efficacious for re- 
ſtraining yomiting by their ſtimulating into action the external 
ſkin, and by ſympathy affecting the membranes of the ſtomach. 
In ſome fevers attended with inceflant yomiting Sydenham ad- 
viſed the patient to put his head under the be. othes, till a 
ſweat appeared on the ſkin, as explained in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 3. 


In chronical vomiting I have obſerved crude mercury of good 


effect in the doſe of half an ounce twice a day. The vomiting, 
or vain efforts to yomit, which ſometimes attend hyſteric or 
epileptic patients, are frequently inſtantly relieved for a time by 
applying flour of muſtard-ſced and water to the ſmall of the leg; 
and removing it, as ſoon as the pain becomes conſiderable. I 


- Ainapiſms lie on too long, eſpecially in paralytic caſes, 2 
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liable to produce troubleſome ulcers: A plaſter or cataplaſm, 
with opium and camphor an the region of the ſtomach, will 
ſometimes revert its retrograde motions. 


Ul. Violent catharſis as in diarchaza or dyſentery; is attend 

ed with inverted motions of the lymphatics of the inteſtines, 
and is generally owing to ſome ſtimulating material. This is 
counteracted by plenty of mucilaginous liquids, as ſolutions of 
wa arabic, or ſmall chicken broth; to walh away or dilute the 

imulating material; which cauſes the diſeaſe. And then by the 
uſe of the inteſtinal ſorbentia, Art. IV. 2. 5. as rhubarb, de- 
coction of logwood, calcined hartſhorn, Armenian bole z and 
laſtly, by the incitantia, as opium. 4 


IV. The diabetes conſiſts in the inverted motions of the 
urinary lymphatics, which is generally I ſuppoſe owing to the 
too great action of ſame other branth of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 
The urinary branch ſhould be ſtimulated by cantharides, tur- 
pentine, reſin (which when taken in larger doſes may poſſibly 
excite it into inverted action,) by the ſorbentia and opium. 
The inteſtinal lymphatics ſhould be rendered leſs active hy tar- 
pentiaz as calcareous earth, earth of alum ;z and thoſe of the ſkin 
by oil externally applied aver the whole body; and by the 
Warm- bath, which ſhould be of 96 or 98 degrees of heat, and 
the patient ſhould ſit in it every day for half an hour. 


V. Inverted motions of the inteſtinal canal with all the lym- 
phatics, which open into it, conſtitute the ileus, or iliac paſ- 
ſion; in which diſeaſe it ſometimes happens, that clyſters are 
returned by the mouth. After veneſection, from ten grains to 
twenty of calomel made into very ſmall pills; if this is rejected, 
a grain of aloe every hour; a bliſter; crude mercury; warm- 
bath; if a clyſter of iced water? 

Many other inverted motions of different parts of the ſyſtem 
are deſcribed in Claſs I. 3. and which are to be treated in a 
manner ſimilar to thoſe above deſcribed. It muſt be noted, that 
the medicines mentioned under number one in the catalogue of 
revertentia are the true articles belonging to this clafs of medi- 
cines. Thoſe enumerated in the other four diviſions are chief- 
ly ſuch things as tend to remove the ſtimulating. cauſes, which 
have induced the inverſion of the motions of the part, as acri- 
monious contents, or inflammation, of the bowels in diarrhea, 
diabetes, or in ileus. But it is probable after theſe remote. 
cauſes are deftroyed, that the fetid gums, muſk, caftor, and bal- 


ſams, might be given with advantage in all theſe caſes. 
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III. CaTtaLocue or REVERTENTIA. 


I. Inverted motions, which attend the hyſteric diſeaſe, ard 


reclaimed, 1. By muſk, caſtor. 2. By aſafctida, galba- 
num, ſagapænum, ammoniacum, valerian. 3. Effential 
oils of cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, infuſion of penny- 


royal, mentha, pulegiumy peppermint, mentha piperita, 


ether; camphor. 4. Spirit of -hartſhorn, oleum animale, 


| 233 to charcoal, 'black-ſnuffs of candles, which 


principally of animal charcoal, wood-ſoot, oil of 


conſi 
Met” 7 bo ran] 5. The incitantia, as opium, alcohol, vinegar, 


* 
* 


6. Externally the ſmoke of burnt feathers, oil of am- 
ber, volatile ſalt applied to the noſtrils, bliſters, ſina - 
piſins. — 3 4 C Ch 2» y ; 


= II. Inverted motions of the ſtomach are teckimed by opium, 


w_ 


alcohol, bliſters, crude mercury, ſinapiſms, camphor and 
opium externally, clyſters with aſafcetida. 


| HI. Inverted motions vf the inteſtinal lymphatics are reclaimed 


| 


by mucilaginous diluents, and by inteftinal ſorbentia, as 
rhubarb, logwood, calcined hartſhorn, Armenian bole ; 
and laſtly by incitantia, as opium. 


IV. Inverted motions of the urinary jymphatics are reclaimed 


v. 


I 


by cantharides, turpentine, roſin, the ſorbentia, and opi- 
um, with calcareous earth, and earth of alum, by oil ex- 
ternally, warm-bath. 


nverted motions, of the inteſtinal canal are reclaimed b 
calomel, aloe, crude mercury, bliſters, warm-bath, clyſ- 
ters with aſafcetida, clyſters of iced water? or of ſpring 


' water further cooled B; ſalt diſſolved in water contained 


in an exterior veſſel? Where there exiſts an introſuſcep- 
tion of the bowel in children, could the patient be held 
up for a time by the feet with his head downwards, or be 
laid with his body on an inclined plane with his head down- 
wards, and crude mercury be injected as a clyſter to the 


Auantity of two or three pounds? 
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Ar. VII. | | | 
TORPENTIA „ 


I. Tnosx THINGS, which diminiſh the exertion of the irri- 
tative motions, are termed torpentia. % u 565 10 


1. As mucus, mucilage, water, bland oils, and whatever 
poſſeſſes leſs ſtimulus than our uſual food. Diminution of heat, 
light, ſound, oxygen, and of all other ſtimuli; veneſection, nau- 
ſea, and anxiety. / 
$5 ; N n 

2. Thoſe things which chemically deſtroy acrimony, as cal- 

careous earth, ſoap, tin, alcalies, in eardialgia; or which pre- 

vent chemical acrimony, as acid of vitriol in cardialgia, which 
prevents the fermentation of the aliment in the ſtomach, and 
its conſequent acidity, ” Secondly, which deſtroy worms, as 
calomel, iron filings or ruſt of iron, in the round worms; or 
* amalgama of quickfilver and tin, or tin in very large doſes, in 
the tape- worms. Will ether in clyſters deſtroy aſcarides ? 
Thirdly, by chemically deſtroying extraneous bodies, as cauſtie 
alcali, lime, mild alcali in the ftoge. Fourthly, thoſe things 
which lubricate the veſſels, along which extraneous bodies ſlide, 
as oil in the ſtone in the urethra, and to expedite the expectota- 
tion of hardened mucus ; or which leſſen the friction of the con- 
tents in the inteſtinal canal in dyſentery or aphtha, as calcined 
hartſhorn, clay, Armenian þole, chalk, bone-aſhes. Fifthly, 
ſuch things as ſoften: or extend the cuticle over tumors, or 
phlegmons, as warm water, poultices, fomentations, ot by con- 
fining the perſpirahle matter on the part by cabbage leaves, oil, 
fat, bee's-wax, plaſters, oiled ſilk, externally applieu 
Thie decreaſe the natural heat and remove pains occaſioned 
by excels of irritative mo tions 


$ 
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II. OB8ERVATIONS ON THE TORPENTIA. © 
vs. . ee a . 


I. As the torpentia conſiſt of ſuch materials as are leſs ſtimu- 
lating than our uſual diet, it is evident, that where this claſs f 
medicines is uſed, ſome regard muſt be had to the uſual manner 
of living of the patient both in reſpe to quantity and quality. 

Hence wounds in thoſe, who have been accuſtomed- to the uſe 
of much wine, are very liable to mortify, unleſs the uſual po- 
tation of wine be allowed the patient. And in theſe _ 1 
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have ſeen a delirium in a fever cured almeſt immediately by 
wine; which was occaſioned! by the too mild regimen directed 
by the attendants, Qn the contrary in great inflammation, the 
ſubduction of food, and of fpirituous drink, contributes much 
to the cure of the diſeaſe, As by theſe means both the ſtimulus 
from diſtention of the veſſels, as well as that from the acriaiony 
of the fluids, is decreaſed ;. but in both theſe reſpects the previs 
ous habits of diet of the patients muſt be attended to, Thus 
if tea be made ſtranger, than the patient has uſually drank it, it 
belongs to the article ſorbentia; if weaker, it belongs to the 


II. 2. Water in a quantity greater than uſual diminiſhes the 
gction of the ſyſtem not only by diluting our fluids, and thence 
leſſening their ſtimulus, but by lubricating the ſolids; for not 
only the parts of our ſolids have their ſliding over each other 
ſacilitated by the interpoſition of aqueous particles; but the par- 
ticles of mucaginous or ſaccharine ſolutions ſlide cafier over 
each other by being mixed with a greater portion of water, and 
thenee ſtimulate the veſſels lefs, 

At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that the particles of 
water themſelves, and of animal gluten diſſolved in water, as 
the glue uſed by carpenters, ſlide eaſier over each other by an 
additional quantity of the fluid matter of heat. 

Theſe two ſſuids of heat and of water may be eſteemed the 
univerſal ſolvents or lubricants in reſpect to animal bodies, and 
thus facilitate the circulation, and the ſecretion of the various 

- glands. At the ſame time it is poſſible, that theſe two fluids: 

may oecaſionally aſſume an aerial form; as in the cavity of the 
cheſt, and by compreſſing the lungs may cauſe one kind of aſth- 
ma, 7 * MY by een colder air. An inereaſed 
quantity of heat by adding ſt imulus to every part of the ſyſtem 
belongs to the article Ineitantia. ; 


III. 3. 1. The application of cold to the ſkin, which is only 
another expreſſion for the diminution of the degree of heat we 
are accuſtomed-to, benumbs the cutaneous ab ts into inac- 
tion; and by ſympathy the urinary and inteſtinal abſorbents be- 
come alſo quieſcent. The ſecerning veſſels continuing their 
action ſomewhat lenger, from the warmth of the blood. Hence 
the uſual ſecretions are poured into the bladder and inteſtines, 
and no abſorption: is retaken from them. Hence ſprinkling the 
Min with cold water increaſes the quantity of urine, which: 
i pale ; and of: ſtool, which is fluid; theſe have erroneouſly! = 


Ar. VIL . . TORPENTIA i 
been aſcribed to increaſed ſecretion, or to obſtructed perſpi- 


ration. 

The thin diſcharge from the noſtrils of ſome people in cold 
weather is owing to the torpid ſtate of the abſorbent yeſſels of 
the membrana ſneideriana, which as above are henumbed ſooner 
than thoſe, which perform the ſecretion of the mucus, 

The quick anhelation, and palpitation of the heart, of thoſe, 
who are immerſed in cold water, depends on the quieſcence of 
the external abſorbent veſſels and capillaries, Hence the cuta- 
neous circulation is diminiſhed, and by affociation an almoſt * 
univerſal torpor of the ſyſtem is induced; thence the heart be- 
comes incapable to puſh forwards its blood through all the inac- 
tive capillaries and glands ; and as the terminating veſſels of the 

monary artery ſuffer a ſimilar ination by aflociation, the 

lood is with difficulty puſhed through the lungs. 

Some have imagined, that a_ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the 
ſmaller veſſels took place, and have thus accounted for their re. 
ſiſtance to the force of the heart. But there ſeems no neceſſity 
to introduce this imaginary ſpaſm ; ſince thoſe, who are conver- 
fant in injecting bodies, find it neceſſary firſt to 775 them into 
warm water to take away the ſtiffneſs of the cold dead veſſels; 
which become inflexible like the other muſcles of dead animals, 
and prevent the injected fluid from paſſing. 5 

All the fame ſymptoms occur in the cold fits of intermittents ; 
in theſe the coldneſs and paleneſs of the ſkin with thirſt evince 
the diminution of cutaneous abſorption ; and the dryneſs of ul- 
cers, and ſmall ſecretion of urine, evince the torpor of the ſe- 
cerning ſyſtem ; and the anhelation, and coldneſs of the breath, 
ſhew the terminations of the pulmonary artery to, be likewiſe 
affected with torpor. 4 | 

After theſe veſſels of the whole ſyrface of the body both ab- 
forbent and ſecretory have been far à time torpid by the appli- 
cation of cold water; and all the internal ſecerning ang abſor- 
bent ones have been made torpid from their aſſociation with the 
external ; as ſoon as their uſual ſtimulus of warmth is renew- 
ed, they are thrown into more than their uſual energy of action; 
as the hank become hot and painful on approaching the fire af - 
ter having been immerſed ſome time in ſnow, Hence the face 
becomes of a red colour in a cold day on turning from the wind, 
and the inſenſible perſpiration increaſed by repeatedly going in- 
to froſty air, but not continuing in it too long at a time. 


2. When by the too great warmth. of a room or of clothes 
the ſecretion of perſpirable matter is much increaſed, the ftrength' 
of the patient is much exhauſted by this unneceſſary _— 

1 


| 
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of che capillary ſyſtem, and thence of the whole ſecerning and 
arterial ſyſtem by affociation. The diminution of external heat 
immediately induces a torpor or quieſcence of theſe unneceſſary 
exertions, and the patient inſtantly feels himſelf ſtrengthened, 
and exhilarated; the animal power, which was thus waſted 
in vain, being now applied to more uſeful purpoſes, Thus 


when, the limbs on one fide are diſabled by a ſtroke of the palſy, 


thoſe of the other fide are perpetually in motion, And hence, 
all people bear riding and other exerciſes beſt in cold weather. 

: e in feyers, where the {kin is hot, are immediately 
_ ſtrengthened by cold air; which is therefore of great uſe in fe- 
vers attended with debility and heat; but may perhaps be of, 
temporary diſſervice, if too haſtily applied in {ome ſituations of, 
fevers attended with internal topical inflammation, as in perip- 
neumony or pleuriſy, where the arterial ſtrength is too great. 
already, and the increaſed action of the external capillaries be · 
ing deſtroyed by the cold, the action of the internal inflamed, 
part may be ſuddenly increaſed, unleſs veneſection and other eva- 
cuations are applied at the ſame time, Yet in moſt caſes the 
application of cold is nevertheleſs. ſalutary, as by decreaſing the 
heat of the particles of blood in the, cutancous veſſels, the ſti- 
mulus of them, and the diſtention of the veſſels becomes con- 
fiderably leſſened. In external inflammations, as the ſmall-pox, 
and perhaps the gout and rheumatiſm, the application of old 
air mult be of great ſervice by decreaſing the action of the in- 
flamed ſkin, though the contrary is too frequently the practice 
in thoſe diſeaſes, . It muſt be obſerved, that for all theſe purpoſes 


the application of it ſhould be continued a long time, otherwiſe, 
an increaſed exertion follows the temporary torpor, before the 


diſeaſe is deſtroyed, * 


3. After immerſion in cold water or in cold air the whole ſyſ- 
tem becomes more exciteable by the natural degree of ſtimulus, 
as appears fram the ſubſequent glow on the ſkin of people other- 
wiſe pale; and even by a degree of ſtimulus leſs than natural, 
as appears by their becoming warm in a ſhort time during their 
continuance in a bath, of about $0 degrees of heat, as in Bux- 
ton bath. See Sec. XII. 2. l. XXXII. z. 3. 

This increaſed exertion happe is to the ablorbent veſſels more 
particularly, as they are firſt and moſt affected by theſe tem- 
porary diminutions of heat; and hence like the medicines, which, 
promote abſorption, the cold- bath contributes to ſtrengthen the 
conſtitution, that is to increaſe its irritability; for the diſeaſes 
_ gttended with weakneſs, as nervous feyers and hyſteric diſcaſcs, 
are ſhewn in Section X.XXIL 2, 1. to proceed from a want of 
e R irritability, 
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irritability, not from an exceſs of it. Hence the digeſtion is, 
greater in froſty weather, and the quantity of perſpiration. For 
theſe purpoſes the application of cold muſt not be continued too 
long. For in riding à journey in cold weather, when the feet 
are long kept too cold, the digeſtion is impaired, and cardialgia 
produced, | | 


4. If the diminution of external heat be too great, produced 
too haſtily, or continued too long, the torpor of the ſyſtem 
either becomes ſo great, that the animal ceaſes to live; or ſo 
great an energy of motion or orgaſm of the veſſels ſucceeds, as 
to produce fever or inflammation. This moſt frequently hap- 
pens after the body has been temporarily heated by exerciſe, 
warm rooms, anger, or intemperance. Hence colds. are pro- 
duced in the external air by reſting after exerciſe, or by drinking 
cold water. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 1. „„ Oh 
Frequent cold immerſions harden or invigorate the conſtitu- 
tion, which they effect by habituating the body to bear a dimi- 
nution of heat on its ſurface without being thrown into ſuch ex- 
tenſive torpor or quieſcence by the conſent of the veſſels of the 
ſkin with the pulmonary and glandular ſyſtem ; as thoſe expe- 
rience who frequently uſe the cold-bath, At firſt they haye 
great anhelation and palpitation of heart at their ingreſs. into 
cold water; but by the habit of a few weeks they are able to 
bear this diminution of heat with little or no inconvenience; for 
the power of volition has ſome influence over the muſcles ſub- 
ſervient to reſpiration, and by its counter efforts gradually pre- 
vents the quick breathing, and diminiſhes- the- aſſociations of 
the pulmonary veſſels with the cutaneous ones. And thus 
though the ſame quantity of heat is ſubducted from the fkin, 
yet the torpor of the pulmonary veſſels and internal glands does 
not follow. Hence during cold immerſion, leſs ſenſorial power 
is accumulated, and in conſequence, leſs exertion of it ſucceeds 
on emerging from the bath. Whence ſuch people are eſteemed 
hardy, and bear the common variations of atmoſpheric tempe- 
rature without inconvenience. See Set. XXXII. 3. 2. 


922 0 * 
IV. Veneſection has a juſt title to be claſſed amongſt the tor- 
pentia in caſes of fever with arterial ſtrength, known by the ful- 
neſs and hardneſs of the pulſe. In theſe caſes the heat becomes 
leſs by its uſe, and all exuberant ſecretions, as of bile olRueat, are 
diminiſhed, and room is made in the blood-veſſels for the abſorp- 
tion of mild fluids; and hence the abſorption alſo of new veſſels, or 
| extravaſated 


$70 TORPENTIA. Azr.VIL 2. 3. 6, 
extravaſated fluids, the produce of inflammation, is promoted, 
Hence veneſection is properly claſſed amongſt the ſorbentia, as 
like other evacuations it promotes general abſorption, reſtrains 
hemorrhages, and cures thoſe pains, which originate from the 
too great action of the ſecerning veſſels, or from the torpor of 
the abſorbents. I have more than once been witneſs to the ſud- 
den removal of nervous head-achs by veneſection, though the 
patient was already exhauſted, pale, and feeble; and to its great 
uſe in convulſions and madneſs, whether the patient was ſtrong 
or weak; which diſeaſes are the conſequence of nervous pains ; 
and to its ſtopping long, debilitating hæmorr from the 
uterus, when other means had been in vain effayed. In in- 


flammatory pains, and inflammatory hamorrhages, every one 
Juſtly applies to it, as the certain nf only cure, * 


V. When the circulation is carried on too violently, as in in- 
flammatory fevers, thoſe medicines, which invert the motions 
of ſome parts of the ſyſtem, retard the motions of ſome other 
parts, which are aſſociated with them. Hence ſmall doſes of 
emetic tartar, and ipecacuanha, and large doſes of nitre, by 
_ producing nauſea debilitate and leſſen the ener 7 of the circula- 
tion, and are thence uſeful in inflammatory Gleaſes. It muſt 
be added, that if nitre be fwallowed in powder, or ſoon after it 
is diffolved, it contributes to leſſen the circulation by the cold it 
generates, like ice-water, or the external application of cold 
Who i 


VI. The reſpiration of air mixed with a greater proportion 
of azote than is found in the common atmoſphere, or of air 
mixed with hydrogen, or with carbonic acid gas, ſo that the 
quantity of oxygen might be leſs than uſual, would probably act 
in cafes of inflammation with great advantage. In conſump- 
tions this might be moſt convenĩently and effectually applied, if 
a phthiſical patient could reſide day and night in a porter or ale 
brewery, here great quantities of thoſe liquors were perpetual- 
ly fermenting in vats or open bartels; or in ſome great manu- 
factory of wines from raiſins or from ſugar, . 
Externally the application of carbonic acid gas to cancers and 
other ulcers inſtead of atmoſpheric air may prevent their en- 
gement, by preventing the union of oxygen with matter, and 
thus producing a new contagious animal acid. 
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III. CaTaAiocue of TokrENTIA. 


1. Veneſection. Arteriotomy. 


2. Cold water, cold air, reſpiration of air with leſs oxygen. 


3. Vegetable mucila 


4. Seeds. — Bar ey, oats, rice, young peas, flax, eueum- 
ber, melon, &c. 


b, Gums.— Arabic, Tragacanth, Senegal, of cherry- 


trees. 


c. Roots. Turnip, potatoe, althea, orchis, ſuow-drop. 
d. Herbs. —Spinach, brocoli, mercury. 


4. Vegetable acids, lemon, orange, currants, gooſeberries, 
apples, grape, &c. &, 


5. Animal muqus, haxtſhorn jelly veal — water, 
gik? fat ? cream 


| ** 
6. Mineral acids, of vitriol, nitre, ſea · ſalt. 
7. Silence, Grknefs, | a 
8. Invertantia in _ doſes,- nĩtre, emetic tartar by Janet 
ha given ſo as to induce nauſea. : 


9. Antacids, —Soap, tin, alcalies, earths. | 
10. Medicines preventative of fermentation, acid of yitriol; 


11. Anthelminties. Indian pink, tin, iron; cowhage, amal- 
gama, ſmoak of tobacco. 


12. Lithonthriptics, lixiv. ſaponarium, aqua calcis, fixable air. 


13. Externall Wy: warm me and poultices, oil, fat, wax, plaſ- 
ed ſilk 


ters, chrbonic acid gas on cancers, and other 
ulcers. 
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The work is done —nor Folly's aQtive rage, 
Nor Envy's ſelf, ſhall hlot the golden page; 
Time ſhall admire, his mellowing touch employ, 
And mend the immortal tablet, not deſtroy. 
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A | Althea, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Alum, fi. 3. 3. 
Azcoa>TiION; ! IV. 2. I, | Aloe, 1 iii. 2. LL iii. 2. 7. 11. 3. Fs 
n. cutaneous, mucous, F. vi. 2. 5. 
cellular, iv. 2. 2. | Alum, iii. 2. 1. iv. 2. f. iv. 2. 5. 
— — of che veins, iv. 2. 2. iv. 3. 5. 3. 
4 * Amalgama in worms, vii. 4. 2. 
— Of inflamed veſſels, Amomum zinziber, iii. 3. 1. 
. 3. Amber, oil of, vi. 3. 4. 
of inteſtines and Ammoniac gum, vi. * * I. iii. 3. 
liver, iv. 2. 85. 
— — of venereal gleers, ſaltor ſpirit, i Bl. > 3. 
. „„ Anaſarca, warm bath in, ii. 2. 2. 
not increaſed by Anchovy, iii. 2. 1. iii. 3. 1. 4. 
cold, iv. 2. 1. Animal food, 1. 2. 1. 1. 
— increaſed by opium Antimony prepared, iii. . . 5. 
after evacuation, | it. 3. 1. . Ai. a. Iv. 1. 10. 
Acacia, iv. 3. 5: 2. Anthemis nobilis, iv. 3. 3. 
Acids auſtere,” iv. 2. 1. 2. iv. 3. I - pyrethum, i iii. 3+ 2. 
vegetable, ſweet, vii. 3. + Anxiety, v. 2. 4. 
ir. 2. 1. 2. Apium, petroſelinum, ili. 3. 4 4 
——> mineral, vil. 3. 6. Apoplexy, iv. 2. 11. 
Acrid plants, iv. 2. 4. *' Ariſtolochia ſerpentaria, iii. 3.1. 
Agriculture, i. 2:3: 7. Armenian bole; vi. 2. 3. vi. 3. 3. 
Agues, three kinds, iv. 2. 3. 2. 3. 
iv. 2. 5. iv. 2. 6. 8. | Arſenic.in, ague, iy. a. 6. & iv. 
Air nouriſhes, i. 2. 5. 3. 6. 
— warm bath of, iv. 2. 3: 8. —— ſaturated ſolution of, iv. 
Alcali, Ill, 3. 3. TY: 2, 6. 8. 22411 
Alcohol, ii. 2. 1; v. 2. 4. in sch, iv. 2. 9. 


4 bitter, ii. 3. 1. — ho it acts, iv. 2. 6. 9. 


Arſenic, 
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' Arſenic, how to detect it, iv. 2. Bryony, white; iii. 3. 8. 

6. 19. — . bliſter, iii. 2. 9. 
Anemiſe maritima, | iv. 3. 4 Butter, i, 2. 3.2 
abſynthium, Iv. 3- J. Butter-milk, i 1. 2. 3. 2. 
— ſantonicum, iv. 4 3. 

Artichoke-leaves, iv. 3. 3. | c 

Aſa ſcetida, ii. 3. vi. 3. 1. -M + 
Aſarum Europeura, v. 3. 3. 8 vii. 1. 2. 
Aſcarides, 7 1. 2. Iii. 2. 9. 7 Calcaredus earth, 1. 2. 4. $- 


Aſparagus, ii. 3. 4. 4. Caldinel, i. 2. 5 vi. 2. f. 
— 2 rr 3.3. in enteritis, v. 2. 2. 4, 

Atropa belladona, ii. 3. 1. Camphor, iii. 3. 1. 

9 1. 2. $3 Canella alba, ili. 3. 1. 
EN ea ee, iii. 2. 6. lik. 2. g. v. 
| « 4+ 

* Cb aQion increaſed by to- 

Balſams diuretic, ui. 2. 4. bacco, iv. 2. 3. ). 

„ eee Capficum, iii. 3. 1. 

2. 15. Cafrbonic acid gas, vii. 2. 6. 

Bark; Petuvian, ir. 2. 2 , Cardamomum, iii. 3.1. 

— long uſed e iv. 2. Caryophyllus aromat. wi. 3. l. 

11. Cardamine, iv. g. 4. —— 

Banley, i. 5. Caſſia fiſtul, iii. 3. 5. 1. 


Bach, warm, i 1 2. 1. Ml. 3. — ſenna, ili. g. 5. 8. 
f. 6. ii. 3. $+ 4. Ui. 2. 3. ;. Caſtor, vi. 2. 1. vi. 3. I 
— cf warm air, iv. 2. 3.8. Cathartics, mild; iii. 2. 5. 
— of ſteam, iv. 2. 3. 8. violent, v. 2. 2. 


— cold, vii. 2. 3. Ceruſſa in ulceri, iv. 2. 9. iv. 2. J. 
— nutritive, i. 1. G. 1. Chalk, iv. 3. 5 4. 
Benzoin, iii. 3. 3. Chalybeates, iv. 3. 4. 2. 


Bile of animals, ill. 2. 5-2 Cheeſe, i. 2.2.3. 
— dilute ftate of, iv. 2. 6. Cherries, black, ii. 2. 1. 8. 
| Blifters, how they act, ili . 1. Chloroſis, iv. 2. 6. 5. 


10. Cicuta, ii. 3. 1. 
— cu bon, iii. 2. CEinchona, av. 2. 2. 
I. 10. * * 5 2. 


— | produce —— Cloves, Ai. 3. "re il. 3. 8. 


„s. . Cnicus acarna, v. 3. 1. 
= increaſe perſpiration, iii. Cocculus indicus, ii. 3. 1. 
2. 1. 10. Cochlearia armoracia, * $8. 
Blood, transfuſion of, i. 2. 6.2. iv. 3. 4. 
-bean, iv. 3. 3- hortenſis, iv. 3. 4. 
Bole armeniz, iv. 2. 5. 3. Cold, continued application of, 
Bone-aſhes, iv. 3. 5. 3. vil. 2. 3. 
Bowels, inflammation of, v. 2. —— interrupted, vii. 2. 3. iii 
: | ” - 3. 1. 7. 
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cold 


INDEX OF THE CLASSES: 


Cold exceſſive, vii. 2. 3. 0 
—— firſt affects lymphatics, vii. 
* 3. 


— produces rheum from the Eggs, i. 3. 1. 4. 


noſe, vii. 2. 3. 

— quick anhelation, 
Vil. 2. . 3 
——— increaſes digeſtion, vii. 2. 3. 
Cold - fit ea ſier prevented than re- 

moved, ii. 2. 1. 

Colic from lead, v. 2. 2. 2. 
Condiments, 1. 2. 7. 
Convolvulus ſcammonium, v. 3. 2. 
Convulſions, iv. 2. 8. 
Cookery, 1. 2. 3. 5. 
Copaiva balſam, iii. 3. 4. 3. 
Cowhage, iii. 3. 2. 
Crab-juice, iv. 2. 2. 

Cream, 1. 2. 3. 2+ i. 2. 2. 2. 
Cucumis colocynthis, v. 3. 2. 
Cynara ſcolymus, iv. 3. 3. 
Cynogl Ms 3. 1. 


— 


D. 
Datura ſtramonium, ii. 3. 1. 
Daucus ſylveſtris, ili. 3. 4. 4+ 
Delphi nium ſtaviſagria, ii. 3. 1. 
labetes, iv. 2. 5. 
—— Warm bath in, vi. 2. 4. 
Diaphoretics, iii. 3. 1. Iii. 2. 1. 2. 
— — beſt in a morning, 
iii. 2. 1. 5. 
Diarrhcea, vi. 2. 3. 


Digeſtion injured by cold, iii. 
2. Is 
increaſed by cold; vil. 
8 


Digitalis, iv. 2. 3. J. v. 2. 1. 2. 
- tincture of, iv. 2. 3. 7. 
Dragon's blood, iv. 3. 5+ 2. 
Dropſy, iv. 2. 3. 4+ iv. 2. 6. 7. 


E. 


Ears, e iv. 2. 9. 2. 
Earth of bones, iv. 2. 5. 


Earth of alum, vi. 2. 4. 

—- calcareous, iv. 2. 5. 3. vi 
2. 4. i. 2. 4. 3. 1 

Egg-ſhells diuretic; iii. 2. 4. 

EleQricity, ii. 2. 2. 2. iv. 2. 9. 

Emetics, how they act, v. 2. 1. 

Errhines mild, iii. 2. 9. | 

in hydrocephalus; v. 2. 


violent; v. 2. 3. 

— in head-ach, v. 2. 3. 1. 

Eryſipelas, iv. 2.9. 

Eſſential oils, ii. 2. 3. 

Ether, vitriolic, ii. 4. 3. ili. 3. 
1. vi. 3. 4 

aſcarides; vii. 1. 2. 

2 1 8.4 
uphorbium, v. 3. 3. 

Lxereila, iii. 3. 1. 6. ii. 2. 6. 

Eyes inflamed, ii. 2. 2. 2. iv. 2. $5 


ws - 


3.1. 


— in 


F. 


| Famine, times of, i. 2. 3. 5. and 6 


Fear, v. 2. 4. | 

Feathers, ſmoke of, vi. 3. 6. 

Fennel, ij. 3. . 4 _— 

Ferula aſa fotida, iii. 3. 3. 

Fiſh, 5. A. 1. 4. L 2. i. g. 

Flannel ſhirt, ii. 2. 2. 1. 

Fleſh of animals; i. 2. 1. 

F luke-worm; iv. 2. 6. 

Foxglove, iv. 1. 3. 7. v. 2. . v. 
2. | 


4 
- tinQure of, iv. 2. 3. 7. 
Friction, 11. 2. 5. iii. 3. 1. 6. 


G. 

Galanthus nivalis, vii. 3. 3. 
Galbanum, vi. 3. 1. 8 
Gall- ſtones, iv. 2. 6. 
Galls of oak, iv. 3. 5- 
Garlic, iii. 3. 3. 
Gentiana centaurium, iv. 3. 3. 
lutea, iv. 3. 3. 
Ginger, iii. 3. 1. iii. 3. 4. 

: Gonorrhoa, 


—— — Ah 4 
& * . 4 1 hay”? 5 
4 
* - ! 


5 1. 
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Sonorrhœea, iv: 2. 4: lil 3. 4. 


Gout, iv. 2. 11. 2 + » 
Suniacum, iii. 3. t: 
Gum arabic, itt. 3! 3. 3. 
—tragacanth, iii. 3.8.3. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra, i iii. . 3. 
Mel, v. 2. Mg 4 444 


. wn 55 
Hartſhorn, ſpirit and ſalt of. in. 


. 8 
Se 2. 5. vi. 


3. 
„ iv. 2. 4+ 4- iv. 2. 


7 
LE 


Honey, ii Nl. 3. 


6-2 
Hematoxylon compechianum, in. 


3 5-2 
Hs, aon of, i. 2. 3. 6. 


Head-ach, ſnuff in, v. 2. 3. 1. 
Heat, il. 3. 2. 1. See Bach. 
an univerſal ſolvent, vii. 


2. 2. 
Hoeleninm, 5 ili. bs 3. 2. 
Herpes, iv. 2. 1. iv. 2. 9. 
Herrings, red, iii. 3. 1. 4. 8 
3. iii. 3.5. 1. 
Hop in beer, why noxious, iv. 2. 
3. G. iv. 2. 11. 2. 
Hordeum diſtichon, iii. 8. 3. 3. 
Humulus lupulus, iv. 2. 3. iv. 2. 
11. 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus, v. 2. 3. 


Hy fteric diſeaſe, vi. . N 


- - pains, vi. 2. 1. 


— n 2. 1. 


1. 
Jalapium, iii. 3. 5. 5. 
Japan „ iv. 3. 5. 2. 
Jaundice, iv. 2. 6. 3. 
Ileus, vi. 2. 5. 
Incitantia; 1. 


Intermittenis. See Agues. 
Inverted motions, vi. 2. 1. 
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| Mercury, iii. 3. 2 
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Inverted niotions of the lomach 
vn a. 2. 
—— inteſtinal hana), vi. 2. 5. 
— of lymphatics, vi. 2. 3. 
Inula helenium, iii. 3. 3. 2. 
Ipecacuanha; v. 2. 1. 5 
Iron, ruſt of, iv. 3. 6. 
Irritability prevented, iv. 2. 3˙3.% 
Iich, 1 1. 2. I. Pr 


Laurus camphora, iii. 3. 1 
einnamomum, 111. 3 © 
8 _ 3 1. 
Lead, iv. 3. 6. -. 
colic from, v. 2. 2. 2. 
— ſugar of, iv. 2: 9 2 
Leeks, iii. 3. 3. 1. 
Legs, ulcers of, iv. 2. 10. 
Lemop-juice, iv. 2: 1. iv. 2. 2. 
Leontodon taraxacum, iv. 3. 4 
Life ſhortened by great ſtimulus, 
Li. 
Lime, i. 2. 4. 3. 
Liquorice, i iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Liver inflamed, iv. 2. 6. 
Logwood, iv. 3. 5. 2 
Lymphatics, inverted motions of, 
V. E. I. 


—2 


I 


T 
M. 
Magneſia alba, iii. 3. 5. 3+ 
Malt, 1. 2. 3. 5. 


Manna, iii. 3. f. 


Marſh-mallows, iii. 8.8˙3˙ 


Marjoram, il. 3. 9. 
Marum, iii. 3. 9. 


Maſtich, ili. 3. 2. ili. 3. 3+ 


Menianches trifoliata, iv. 3. 3. 


Meniſpermum cocculus, ii. 3. 1. 
Menſtruation promoted, iv. 2. 6. 6. 
＋ 2. 6.6. 
2. 2. 


s of, i iv. 3- 


- pPrepa 
7. iv. Ae iv. 2. 9. 


; 
7 Mercury 


Meru in jected av-a;clyſter, vi. 


Metallic ſalts; iv. 2: 6. 
. 2 2 

imoſa nilotica, iii. 3. 3. 
catechu, iv. 3. 5. 2. 4s 
Mint, vi. 3. 3. 
Mortification, iv. 2. . 
Mucilage, vegetable, vii. 3. 3. 
Mucus, animal, vii. 3. 5. 
Muſhrooms, i 1. 2. 1. 2. 
Muſk, vi. 2. 1. vi. 3. 1. 


Muſtard, ir. 3. 4- See Sinapiſm. 


N. 
Nauſea in fevers, vii. 2. f. 


Neutral falts diuretic, why, = 


4'S 
— increaſe ſome cough, i iii. 
2. 


E 
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Opium increaſes: abſorption after 
evacuation, iv. 2. 8, 2. ii. 2. 
1. 3. 

— tops ſweats, iv. 2. 1. 2. 

— imoxicatez, ii. 2. 1. 1. 

Oranges, their peel, iv. 3. 3. 

Orchis, vii. 3. 34 


Oxygen gas, it. 2. 4. i. 2. 5. iii. 


2. 11. iv. 1. 4. 


— produces and heals 


ulcers,” iv. 2. 7. ö 


575 | 
Papin's digeſter, i. 2. 3. 5 | 
Papaver — f. 3.1.1 iv. 
3. 2. See Opium. 
Pains, periodic, cured by opium, 
2. I» 

Pareira brava, iii. 3. 4+.4+ - 
Parfley, iii. 3. 4+ 


— increaſe heat of urine, Paſſions, ii. 2. 5. 


iii. 2. 4. 


Paſturage, i. 2. 3. 7. 


h Nicotiana tabacum, ili. 3. 9. ii. Pepper, iii. 3. 1. 


3. 1. 


Nitre, iii. 3. 4. v. 2. 4. 
Nutmeg, iii. 2. 1. 


Nutrientia, i. 


O. 


Oil of almonds, i. 3. 5. 4. 
— in cream, La. 3. 2. 
oy amber, vi. 2. 1. 
fled externally, ii. 2 3. 
eſſential, 11, 2. 3. iii. 3. 2. 
Oiled filk, vi. 3. 13. 


Peripneumony, iv. 2. 8. 2. 
— morning, iii. 2. 1. 


ki. 2. 1. 
Peru, balſam of, iii. 3: 5. 4+ 


| Petechiae, iv. 2. 4+ 2- 
Pimento, iii. 3. 12. 


Piper indicum, iii. 3. 1. 
Piſtacia lentiſcus, ili. 3. 2. 
Pix liquida, iii. 3. 2. 
Plaſter-bandage, iv. 2. 10. 
Pleuriſy, iv. 2. 8. 2. 
Polygala ſeneka, iii. 3. 3. 2. 


Oleum, animale, vi. — 1. vi. 4 Poppy. See Papaver. 


Onions, It. 3. 3. 
Opium, ij. 2. 1. 2. iv. 1. 2. 


— in 2 N. 11. 2. Potentilla, iv. 3. 5+ 


Portland's powder noxious, why, 
iv. 2. 11. 2. 
Potatoe-bread, i. 2. 3. 4. 


* 


Prunes, iii. 3. 5. 1. 


- Ph pains, Prunus domeſtica, ui. 3. 5. 1. | 


——- ſpinoſa, iv. 3. 1. 


— _. all ſecretions ——-- lauro- ceraſus, i U. 3. Is 


and ablorptions, i . r. . 
* II. | 


Pulegium, vi. 3.3. 


On 


r 


1 
— YC Ione Eng 


| 
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Palſe, intermittent, relieved by Scilla maritima, v. 2. 2. iv. 2. 3. Su 
--arſexic, iu. 2. 6. f Ih. 3. 3. v. 2. 3. Sy 
Prodikvem UL. 3. 2. Scorbutic legs; iv. 2. 10. — 
Pyrus malus, vii. | Scrophulous N ii. 2. 4. iv. | * 
— cydonla, iv. 3. . 2. 9. _ 
ene 9 Sea-water, iii. 3. 5. 3. | 
: TTY | Socarnentia, 3 iii. 
N ; Be Kind * Secretion of the bladder, 111. 2. 6. 
Quaſſia, iv. 2. 2. —— thc rectum, i iii. 2. 7. 
| Quince, iv. 3. 1. = - of the ſkin, in. 2. 8. T 
4 Quinquefolium, iv. 3: 5. Seneka, iii. 3. . 2. T 
N. Senna, iii. 3. 5. . T 
R. Serpentaria virginiana, iii. 3. 1. 1 
Sialagogues, 111. 8. 2. v. 2. 3. a 
Ratafie, why deſtructive, i ii. 2. 1. Simarouba, iv. 3. 5. 
Reſin diuretic, iii. 2. 4. vi. 2. 4. Sinapi, iv. 3.4. a 
Rbamnus catharticus, v. 3. 2. Sinapiſms, vi. 2. 2. Ui. 2, 8. vi. _ 
Rheumatiſm, iv. 2. 4. 5. iv. 4. 2. 2. Ti 
TO. 2. Siſymbrium nofturtiem, iv. 3 + T 
Rheum palmatum. See Rhubarb. Sloes, iv. 2. 2. T 
Rhubarb, iii. 2. 1. iv. 2. 5. 1. Snuffs of candles, vi. 3. 4+ T 
Ul. 3. 5. 5. Society, i. 2. 3. 7. — T 
- cauſes conſtipation, Soot, vi. 3. 4. I 
why, iii. 2. 1. 14. Sorbentia, various kinds, iv. 2, f. T 
Rice, . vii. Spaſmodic doctrine exploded, vii. 
Roſes, IV. 3. 5. 2. 3. 12 
Rot in ſheep, iv. 2. 6. Spermaceti, FA 3 3. 3. 
| Spice noxious, iii. 1. 12. . T 
» Spirit of wine noxious, ii. 2. f. T 
b Sponge, burnt, vi. 3. 4. We 
Sago, vii. 3. Squil See Scilla. T 
Sa penum, vi. 3. 1 Starch, i. 2. 3. I. T 
Salivation not neceſſary, i iv. 2.7. from ewe roots, i. kt 
—— hyſteric, v. 2. 3. 2. 3. 4. | K* 
3 Salt, common, unwholeſome, iii. Steam, bath of, iv. 2. 3. 8. T. 
f 1. 4. Steel, iv. 2. 6. 
| — murjatic, iii. 3. 1. —— forwards andreprefſes met 
b in clyſters, iii. 2. 7. ſtruation, iv. 2. 6. 
Salts, why diuretic, iii. 2.4. Stizolobium ſiliqua hirſuta, * U 
neutral, iii. 3. 5. 3. iii. 2. 4. 3. 2. vii. 3. 11. _ 


improper in coughs and Strychnos nux vomica, ii. 3. 1. 


gonorrhea, +] 34 ä Sublimate of en iv. 2. 7. 
Eo: 2 filk and falt meat increaſe iv. 2. g. U: 
; erſpiration, iii, 2. 1. 7 routing 3 1. and 
- N SBlalfaftes, Hi. I» 8 ; Ui. 3.3 1. 
| Scammony,' V. 1 2 Kage * — e dead of 
: Scarcity, des. 1. 4. 3. 5. the plant. i. 2. 3. 5 | V. 
| .- and6. 4 * aperient, ill. 3. 5. 1. | 
- "> tax; > mm | Sulphur, 


Sulphur, iii. 3. 5. 4. 

Sweats in a morning, iii. 2. 1. 1. 
- on waking, iii. 2. 1. 1. 
— cold, V. 2. 5. 


— ä — ſtopped by opium, iv. 2, — 


I. 2. 


A of 


Tenia, vermes. See Worms. 

Tamarinds, iii. 3. 5. 1. 

Tanſey, tanacetum, iv. 3. 3. 

Tar, iii. 3. 3. 

Tartar, cryſtals of, iii. 3. 5. 1. 
Claſs i. 2. 3. 13. 

—— vitriolate, iii. 3. 5. 3. 

emetie, v. 2. I. v. 2. 2. 

Tea, vii. 2. 1. 

Tears, iii. 2. 10. 

Teſtaceous powders, iv. 2. 2. 

Tetradynamia, plants of, iv. 2. 4. 

Tincture of digitalis, iv. 2. A * 

Tinea, h „ iv. 2. 1. 4. 

Tobacco, ii. 3. 1. iii. 3. 9. iv. 2. 
3. 8. 


- injures digeſtion, iii. 
2. 3. $. 

Tolu balſam, iii. 3. 3. 
Tormentilla erecta, iv. 3. 5. 
Torpentia, vii. 
Tragacanth gum, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Turpentine, vi. 2. 

-- ſpirit of iii. 2. 6. 
Turpeth mineral, v. 2. 3. 
Tuſſilago farfara, iii. 3. 3. 3. 


U. 


Ulcers, ſerophulous, iv. 2. 9. 

—— of the mouth, iv. 2. 2. 

——-- cured by abſorpiion, ii. 
2. 1. 4. iv. 2. 3. 5. 

Uva urſi, iv. 3. 5. 


TP, 
Valerian, vi. 3. 3. 
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Vegetable acids, iv. 2.1; 

food, 1. 2. 1. 2. 

Venereal ulcers, iv. 2. 7. 

Veneſection, vii. 2. 4. iv. 2. 8. 
FR 


ſecreti- 
ons, vii. 2. 4. 


——— increaſes abſorpti- 
ons, vii. 2. 4. 
Veratrum, v. 3. 2. 
Vibices, iv. 2. 4. 3. 
Vinegar, iv. 2. 1. 9. iv. 3. 4. 3. 
ii. 2. 1. 9. 
Vitriol blue in agues, iv. 2. 6. iv. 
2. 2. 


— 


in ulcers, iv. 2. 9. 

white, iv. 3. 6. v. 2. 1. 

—cci of, iv. 2. 1. 

in ſweats, iv. 1. 1. 

in ſmall-pox, iv. 1. I, 

Volatile ſalt, vi. 3. 6. 

Vomiting, v. 2. 2. 

Vomiting ſtopped by mercury, vi. 
2. 2. 

Vomits, iv. 2. 3. 7. 


W. 


Warm bath, ii. 2. 2. 1. 

in diabætes, vi. 2. 4. 

Water, i. 2. 4. 

— dilutes and lubricates, vii. 
8. 2. 


cold, produces ſweats, iu. 


— iced, in ileus, vi. 2. 5. 


— ereſſes, iv. 3. 4. | 

Whey of milk, iii. 3. 5. 2. i. 2. 
2. 2. 

Wine, ii. 3. 1. 

Worms, vii. I. 2. iii. 2. 7. iv. 2. 
6. 4. . | 

m— in ſheep, iv. 2. 6. 4- 
a 

Zinc, vitriol of, v. 3. 1. 


EN. 
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